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WE   ARE   LAUNCHED 


HE  first  number  of  "PAN-PACIFIC"  is  here  presented  by  the  publishers  with  a  sort  of  mixed 
modesty  and  pride  that,  it  is  hoped,  is  justifiable.  We  II  let  you  into  a  publisher's  secret 
and  tell  you  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  begin  publication  with  a  June  number.  The 
reason  for  earlier  production,  frankly,  was  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,   April    18th.      And  we  believe  it  was  a  good  reason. 

The  publishers  of  "PAN-PACIFIC  are  not  going  to  be  long  on  promises  and  short 
on  accomplishment,  so  it  is  enough  to  say  that  this  first  number  merely  gives  an  inkling 
of  what  the  magazine  is  to  be.  If  in  this  issue  we  appear  to  have  ignored  or  slighted  any  locality  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  field,  just  remember  that  it  is  a  big  field,  and  it  was  not  attempted  to  cover  it  all  at  once — 
especially  in  a  first  number. 

To  those  advertisers  who  have  accorded  their  support  from  the  beginning  and  who  are  in  evidence 
in  this  initial  number,  the  publishers  extend  their  appreciation  and  gratitude.  Our  advertisers  may  be  assured 
that  their  confidence  in  the  legitimacy,  high  purposes  and  advertising  value  of  this  journal  will  not  have  been 
misplaced,  and  the  publishers  bespeak  for  them  the  attention  of  "Pan-Pacific's"   readers. 
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MAV  PAV  POP  \A/AP   wo^id  Add  $29,000,000,000 

iVl/\  I       ri\  I       rWlY      V\/AKto  International  Wealth  Every  Year 


THERE  is  a  new   item  of  annual 
wealth    facing-   our   Pacific   ports 
of   $29,000,000   that   is   now   go- 
ing  to    waste.      The    entire    im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  world  are  only 
$45,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  Philippines  alone  100,000  tons 
of  wealth  producing  product  is  wasted 
every  year.  And  in  the  various  Pan- 
Pacific  countries  that  are  our  natural 
friends  there  is  slumbering  in  domestic 
trade  and  financial  possibilities  a  new 
item  of  potential  wealth  of  $200,000,- 
000,000  that  a  lazy  world  has  overlooked 
since  the  days  of  kingdom  come. 

One-half  the  human  family  in  indo- 
lence and  penury!  One-half  the  most 
productive  surface  of  the  globe  in  neg- 
ligent isolation  grinning  at  the  other 
half  fighting  to  kill  and  fighting  to 
S.\  VE ! 

This  Imperial  World  war — I.  W.  W 
— merely  brings  to  our  attention  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  LAZY  to  live  on  the 
sweat  of  another's  brow.  It  merely  em- 
phasizes the  craft  of  the  crafty  to  so 
adjust  the  forces  of  competition  that  IN- 
DOLENCE may  have  a  monopoly  of 
WEALTH. 

Incidentally  it  throws  into  the  fore- 
ground the  maxim  of  Barnum  that  man- 
kind desired  to  be  buncoed,  and  that  the 
only  incentive  to  labor  was  the  existence 
of  PERPETUAL  DEBT. 

The  ORIGINAL  DEBT,  hke  the 
ORIGINAL  SIN,  harks  back  to  Messo- 
potamia  and  dis- 
plays the  crafty  co- 
operation of  POW- 
ER, SERVITUDE 
and  DEBT  in  active 
and  unblushing  in- 
timacy in  the  erec- 
tion of  dynasties, 
race  hatred  and  little  war  syndicates, 
dedicated  to  MONOPOLY  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  humanity  for  the  benefit  of 
dignified  TYRANNY.  It  is  merely  the 
FIRST  PARENT  of  Royalty,  a  crea- 
ture of  DEBT,  WARFARE  and 
TAXATION,  justifying  the  propriety 
of  SLACKERS  in  living  on  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brow. 

On  the  whole  it  has  not  been  an  un- 
iliixed  evil.  It  has  kept  the  whole  world 
at  work.  And  if  the  benefits  of  labor 
have  not  met  with  an  equitable  distribu- 
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tion  the  i'EUl'LE  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  not  LEGISLATING  THE 
PROFIT  OUT  OF  GREED. 

Those  who  complain  have  been  too 
lazy  to  think.  It  was  so  much  easier  to 
recognize  the  triumph  of  greed  over 
charity  and  to  idolize  the  hog  as  the 
symbol  of  economic  success.  The  peo- 
ple were  taught  to  save  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  absorbing  deity  and  to  ex- 


Money  invested  in  the  instrumentalities  of  happiness  should  have  a 
more  delightful  jingle  than  the  gold  poured  into  the  mouth  of  cannon 
and  bellowing  the  breizen  song  of  universal  death. 


ploit  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  particular  pen. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  were  yearly  shipping 
to  Germany  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  more  than  Germany  was  shipping 
to  them.  This  was  the  exaction  which 
German  "efficiency"  exerted  in  behalf  of 
the  imperial  imposition  upon  the  rest 
of  the  human  race. 

The  playthings,  like  royalty  and  ar- 
maments, displayed  in  a  series  of  war  ex- 
hibitions for  a  few  generations  had  been 


listed  as  bonded  securities  on  the  stock 
exchanges  of  the  world,  showing  a  total 
indebtedness  of  $150,000,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  imperial  tourna- 
ment. 

Nozv  the  'li'ar  has  added  to  that  debt 
$100,000,000,000  more — a  bonded  indeb- 
tedness of  $250,000,000,000,  all  payable 
in  gold.  The  interest  alone,  at  5  per 
cent,  is  $12,500,000,000  annually.  And 
the  entire  gold  stock  of  the  world  is 
only  $7,386,000,000. 

Many  of  us  find  much  in  Germany  to 
admire.  We  love  its  music,  its  science, 
its  fiambuoyant  literature  and  even  the 
artistic  symmetry  of  its  tragic  game  of 
bluff.  But  we  do  not  like"  its  BUSI- 
NESS MAXIM — that  there  "is  no  sen- 
timent in  business!"  We  believe,  if 
THAT  be  so,  that  there  is  SO.ME- 
IHING  WRONG  in  business. 

With  no  sentiment  in  business  there 
\ill  be  no  sentiment  in  transferring  the 
world's  bonded  indebtedness  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  conquered — IF  GER- 
MANY WINS  THIS  WAR!  There 
will  be  no  sentiment  in  perpetuating  a 
militarism  that  can  only  exist  in  the 
presence  of  encumbered  industiy,  com- 
mercial dependence  and  human  servi- 
tude. There  will  be  no  more  sentiment 
in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past  triumph  of  greed  over  the  impulse 
of  charity  and  revealed  in  the  unhappy 
contrast  between  prisons  and  palaces, 
and  poverty  and  pomp  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  organized 
society  today. 

There  will  be  no 
sentiment  in  the  ex- 
actions of  this  an- 
nual interest  of  $12,- 
500,000.000  if  the 
business  men  of  the 
German  war  syndicate  succeed  in  win- 
ning this  war.  They  will  drive  their 
road  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad ;  plant  naval 
bases  on  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Formosa  and 
Bonin ;  contest  the  Pacific  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  Rising  Sun.  They  will  dis- 
member China,  make  an  invalid  of  Rus- 
sia, absorb  India  and  turn  loose  their 
wrath  against  the  children  of  Japan. 

7"/!)'.?  interest  imll  absorb  all  our  po- 
tato crop  for  fifteen  years,  our  oat  crop 
for  ten  years,  our  wheat  crop  for  seven 
years,  our  hay  crop  for  eight  years,  our 
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cotton  crop  for  sczen  years,  our  corn 
crop  for  four  years,  our  animal  products 
for  seven  years,  as  well  as  four  limes 
the  cash  holdings  of  all  our  national 
banks  in  191 6. 

It  will  mean  the  con(|Ucst  of  all  com- 
mercial enterprise  by  a  military  syndicate 
from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  con- 
quered, and  it  establishes  the  motive 
which  lies  back  of  Prussian  military 
heartlessness  and  the  absolute  absence 
of  sentiment  in  the  profitable  business  of 
war. 

The  eruptions  of  the  junker  press 
brinj;  home   to   all    thinkinij   people   the 

theory  of   this  Ger-      

manic  war.  E\'ery 
thought  expressed 
by  tlie  junkers 
bursts  on  the  imagi- 
nation like  a  hurri- 


highly  amusing  if  it  did  not  present  the 
tragic  possibilities  of  the  ostrich  whose 
head  was  hidden  in  the  sand.  It  be- 
trays a  too  unlovely  outline  to  make  the 
plumage  a  justifiable  excuse  for  the  lu- 
dicrous deformity. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  England, 
France.  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany  have 
each  had  an  individual  way  of  extend- 
ing and  supporting  their  foreign  com- 
mercial policy.  I  have  made  a  study  of 
all  of  them,  and  I  think  I  understand  the 
game.  Some  are  quite  honorable;  some 
selfish  and  short-sighted ;  some  ludic- 
rouslv    barren    of    the    most    indulgent 


INCREASED  PURCH.ASING  POW  ER  WOULD 
P.A^'  FOR  THE  W.AR 


and 


cane  of  blood. 
Ever)'  thought  of 
the  President  gleams 
like  a  star  through 
the  rifts  of  this  mid- 
night cloud  to  em- 
phasize the  charm  of 
its  purity  and  the 
glory  of  its  bright- 
ness to  the  awaken- 
ing spirit  of  the 
age. 

The  junkers  alone 
cling    to    their    mad 

hope     for     plunder,     -^ 

wallowing    in    their 
zAer  geld  and  happy  if  only 
tony    of    death   be    satiated, 
posed,   the   whole   w(jrld 
junker   Germanv   in   its 
L.\T10N,  and  exulting 


Some  800,000,000  human  beings  in  China,   Mongolia,   Thibet,   Siberia 

India    eu-e    drifting    eJong    on    less    than    SEVEN    CENTS    per  capita. 

With  one-fourth  the  money  expended  in  war  and  the  destruction  of 
humem  lives  we  could  build  a  network  of  railroads  throughout  these  coun- 
tries. In  building  the  roads  we  could  begin  reiising  the  wa^e  scale  from  a 
few  cents  to  50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day.  This  means  an  increased  PAYROLL 
of  from  $17,000,000,000  to  $292,000,000,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $100,- 
000,000,000  a  yeax  more  than  the  entire  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  estimated  during  the  year  of  1917. 

If  the  warring  nations  were  to  receive  AS  A  RESULT  of  this  IN- 
CREASED purchasing  power  the  INSIGNIFICANT  sum  of  TEN  CENTS  per 
capita  a  day  there  would  be  a  NEW  item  of  INTERNATIONAL  wealth 
emiounting  to  $29,000,000,000  a  year!  Enough  to  pay  off  the  interest  and 
retire  the  principal  of  the  world's  bonded  indebtedness  in  less  theui  TEN 
YEARS  if  properly  applied. 


their  glut- 
Thus  ex- 
iuay  beliold  a 
.MOR.\L  ISO- 
in  the  ambition 
of  making  international  murder  a  re- 
ligious sanction  for  the  existence  of 
military  despotism ! 

Some  of  the  allies,  impressed  by  the 
moral  leprosy  of  the  German  war  syn- 
dicate, have  called  for  an  industrial  and 
social  bo)'Cott  of  the  whole  German  race. 
The  existence  of  treason  and  espionage 
and  the  constant  exposure  of  their  own 
people  to  the  inhumanities  of  war,  has 
very  greatly  advanced  this  demand,  i 
do  not  favor  this  sort  of  retaliation.  Be- 
cause a  member  of  your  family  has  the 
mumps  is  no  reason  for  ])lacing  a  band- 
age of  hog  meat  around  the  throat  of 
the  rest. 

Furthermore,  a  gang  of  culprits,  who 
find  liicmselves  in  moral  isolation,  may 
become  a  constant  menace  to  the  tran- 
quility of  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  gives  ample  proof 
of  this  peculiar  human  tendency. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  habit  of  a 
people  in  detesting  the  work  of  other 
people  than  their  own  to  the  assertion 
by  such  a  people  of  the  right  to  monopo- 
lize the  vital  energies  of  the  people  they 
secretly  despise.  This  disclosure  be- 
comes emphatic  enough  if  you  turn  to 
the  propaganda  and  the  commercial 
diplomacy  of  foreign  countries  in  their 
dealings  with  the  world.     It  would  be 


criticism.  They  are  hopeless,  and  bound 
to  be  dissolved  in  this  holocaust  of 
blood. 

The  recent  international  organization 
of  industry  for  war  purposes  by  foreign 
nations  will  doubtless  increase  their  ac- 
tivities in  international  business  rela- 
tions after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
.\nd  what  may  be  the  result  of  that 
KIND  of  activitiy  may  be  judged  from 
the  kind  of  activity  revealed  by  those 
nations  in  their  commercial  policy  ante- 
dating the  war. 

In  Germany  a  strong  governmental 
l)ressure  was  always  exerted  in  behalf 
of  German  merchandising  abroad.  In 
South  America  the  German  locomotive 
makers  were  awarded  a  contract  in  con- 
sideration of  the  government  loaning  its 
militai'y  experts  to  the  republic. 

In  Roumania  a  locomotive  contract 
had  been  let  to  Belgium ;  but  the  Ger- 
man Government  brought  such  diplo- 
matic pressure  to  bear  on  Roumania  that 
the  contract  was  cancelled  and  re- 
awarded  to  the  German  manufacturers. 

In  kind  was  the  final  award  of  the 
Ilaskova  railroad  by  Bulgaria  to  Ger- 
many. This  award  was  granted  as  a 
bargain  in  consideration  of  a  direct  loan 
to  Bulgaria  by  Germany  amounting  to 
$100,000,000. 

There  were  so  many  ways  for  that 
$100,000,000  to  get  back  into  Germany 
through  Krupp  ingenuity  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  high  explosives  to  a  Balkan 
monarch     that     competition     was     only 


played  with  before  the  people  to  make 
them  think  their  monarch  was  a  WON- 
DER !  So  far  as  the  competitors  were 
concerned  they  were  given  the  pri\i- 
lege  of  visiting  the  university  and  the 
|)ublic  museums  at  Bucharest  in  the  de- 
lightful coni])any  of  a  pro-German 
propagandist. 

The  Bagdad  railroad  was  another 
German  wedge  through  the  Balkans  into 
the  economic  life  of  Turkey;  while  the 
French  and  English  concessions  in  Syria 
and  -Anatolia,  and  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion from  Tiflis  to  Kars  completed  the 
economic  vivisection   of  the  inhabitants 

of  Asia  Minor  in  be- 

half  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  policv 
of  P  E  N  E  T  R  A- 
TION  whereby  so 
many  foreigners  are 
enabled  to  oust  the 
native  population 
from  the  lands  of 
their  forefathers. 

It  is  the  old,  old 
game  of  the  con- 
queror's P  R  O  j\I  - 
IS  ED  L.\ND  and 
the  evaporation  of 
the  Ilitites  and  Ala- 
lakites  and  Jebusites 
w  h  o  m  a  usurper 
has  in  all  ages  been 

wise     enough     to 

teach  posterity  to 
despise.  It  is  the  solemn  trick  of  histoiy 
in  justifying  the  imperial  greed  it  tries 
to  disguise  in  commerce.  Solomon  was 
its  author,  lliram  its  tool,  Sheba  its  or- 
nament, William  II.  the  necessary  cli- 
max of  its  congress  of  \'ienna  and  its 
treaty   of   Berlin. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  there  has 
always  been  IXTUSTICE  in  the  policy 
of  GUNPOWDER  diplomacy  in  the  ex- 
tension of  international  commerce.  In 
the  case  of  China  which  was  "pene- 
trated" by  Russia  in  1853,  and  continu- 
ously "penetrated"  by  other  powers 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  traveler  will 
notice  in  some  of  the  parks  such  signs 
as  these:  NO  DOGS  OR  CHINA- 
MEN ALLOWED. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  exterminat- 
ing methods  among  commercial  rivals 
that  has  kept  -\merican  enterprise  from 
exerting  itself  aggresively  in  the  past 
history  of  international  trade.  We  have 
been  too  conscious  of  the  injustice  of 
such  methods  to  derive  a  profit  from  in- 
ternational shame. 

Had  we  cared  to  compete  in  the  rail- 
road work  in  the  Far  East  we  might 
have  saved  the  people  who  are  taxed  to 
pay  for  the  extortion  from  $26,000  to 
$214,000  a  mile.  Our  railroads  are  the 
best  built  and  equipped  of  any  in  the 
world.  They  cost  us  only  $63,000  a 
mile.  In  Japan,  England  and  Germany 
they  cost  from  $89,000  to  $277,000  a 
mile,  notwithstanding  inferior  equip- 
ment. (Continued  on  Page  42.) 
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"Pax  Pacific" 


WHOWTl     T      WIN   T    OST    San  Francisco  chamber  of  Com- 
VY  1  lyy    VV11_^J-^     VVli>    L^^^O  l      ^erce  Shows  that  Great  Britain 

TRADE   OF  GERMANY?    Acquiring   New  "world  Trade 


FRO^I  our  analysis  it  would  appear 
the  United  States  has  not  secured 
the  markets  lost  by  Germany  to 
any  very  great  extent ;  that  Great 
Britain  is  doing  a  very  large  foreign 
commerce  at  present,  although  naturally 
British  figures  represent  a  similar  in- 
crease in  prices  as  in  this  countr)-. 

In  the  United  States  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  wages  have  very  materi- 
ally advanced  (and  diis  is  undoubtedly 
largely  reflected  in  the  increased  prices  j, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  erecting  and  equipping 
manufacturing  plants  for  making  war 
materials  and  accessories,  and  an  enor- 
mous debt  is  being  contracted. 

When  peace  comes  these  thousands 
of  factories  w-ill  discontinue  making  war 
supplies  and  must  be  transformed  into 
producers  of  articles  of  peace.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  once.  Thousands  of 
mechanics  will  be  idle  and  undoubtedly 
wages  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Other  nations,  both  at  war  and  neu- 
trals, have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
been  compelled  to  become  more  or  less 
self  supporting,  consequently  many  of 
them  have  developed  into  manufactur- 
ing nations  where  prior  to  the  war  they 
relied  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  such 
as  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  United  States. 

If  it  is  true  that  with  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Belgium  out  of  the  commercial 
race  and  with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  other  European  nations  more  or  less 
hampered  by  the  war  and  the  U-boat 
campaign,  the  United  States  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  ex- 
cept to  raise  prices — and  the  decrease 
in  vessel  tonnage  cleared  would  indicate 
that  it  did  not  take  any  very  great  ad- 
vantage— then  when  peace  comes  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  will 
a,gain  come  into  active  competition  w'ith 
the  United  States,  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  simple  common  sense  to  make 
l)reparations  looking  to  the  protection 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country. 

We  are  building  a  vast  merchant  fleet, 
it  is  true,  but  ean  our  wooden  vessels 
and  our  comparatively  small  tonnage 
steel  ships  expect  to  compete  with  the 
larger  and  faster  vessels  of  our  competi- 
tors? Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
France  and  Japan  are  all  building  mer- 
chant vessels  far  superior  to  those  being 
built  in  tins  country  for  commercial 
purposes. 

It  is  general!)'  conceded  that  the  first 
effort  of  all  Americans  at  this  time 
should  be  to  bring  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful termination,  but  an  intelligent  study 
of  after-the-war  conditions  would  in  no 
way  impede  or  conflict  with  this  object. 


(FOREIGN  TR.ADE  DEP.4RT- 
MENT,  S.4N  FRANCISCO 
CH.AMBER  OF  COMMERCE) 


THREE  BILLIONS  IN  SIGHT. 
By  the  intensive  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  with  our  own 
outlying  possessions  Pacific  Coast 
commerce  will  jump  from  ONE 
BILLION  to  at  least  THREE 
BILLION  DOLLARS  a  year:  or 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  in- 
ternational trade  of  Germany  in 
1914.  Prior  to  the  war  much  of 
this  commerce  drifted  as  raw  ma- 
terial into  Europe;  as  a  manufac- 
tured product  from  Europe  to  the 
L'nited  States,  and  back  from  the 
L'nited  States  to  the  place  of  its 
origin  to  be  retailed  to  the  native 
population  themselves ! 


Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  all  considering  this  problem 
and  preparing  for  it,  and  even  Germany, 
if  reports  be  true,  is  devoting  much  time 
and  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
United  States  alone  appears  to  be  doing 
nothing,  or,  if  it  is,  then  it  is  keeping 
it  exceedingly  quiet. 

The  study  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  predicated  covers  three  periods,  pre- 
war conditions,  before  June  30,  1914; 
the  neutrality  period,  down  to  June  30, 
when  our  war  operations  became  effect- 
ive, and  the  war  period,  from  that  date 
down  to  appro.ximately  the  present  time. 

The  statistical  basis  of  the  analysis  is 
the  following  figures : 


Year  ending 

June  30 —             Imports.      Exports. 

Total. 

1H14      »1. 893, 925     $2,364,579 

J4. 258.504 

1915     1,074.169        2,76S.5S9 

4.442.759 

191G      2.197.SS3        4.333.482 

6.531,366 

1917      2  659,355        6,293.806 

8,933.161 

(Hundreds  omitted.) 

Increase  over   1914-1915.   4-3   per 

cent;  1916, 

o3.5  per  cent;  1917,  110.2  per  cent. 

but  on  tile  contrary  would  be  invaluable 
when  that  effort  had  been  accomplished 
and  prevent  untold  loss  and  suffering, 
which  would  surel}'  result  if  left  until 
the  inevitable  climax  arrived. 

Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  war  for 
three  years,  yet  for  the  last  two  years 
plans  have  been  formulated,  and  in 
many  instances  consummated,  that  will 
tend  to  place  the  foreign  commerce  of 
that  empire  on  a  footing  far  ahead  of 
that  it  occupied  before  the  war.     France, 


Expressed  in  terms  of  percentages 
(of  the  whole  forei.gn  commerce  of  the 
L'nited  States  I ,  the  .cjeographical  com- 
parison for  the  period  appears  as  fol- 
lows : 


Europe —  1914. 

Imports     47.2 

Exports    62.8 

North  America — 

Imports     22.6 

Exports    22.4 

South  America — 

Imports    11.8 

Exports    5.3 

Asia- 
Imports    15.2 

Exports    4.8 


Per  cent 

1915.  1916. 

36.7  28.0 

71.2  69.2 


28.3 
17.2 


15.6 
3.7 


14.8 
4.1 


26.9 
16.9 


20.0 
6.4 


1917. 
23.0 
68.7 

28.8 
18.5 

20.4 
4.1 

23.1 
6.0 


(Continued  on  Page  46) 


OVERSEAS  COMMERCE  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Foreign    commerce    of 

Pacific   Coast    ports   approached 

an    aggregate 

value  of  $1,000,000,000  in 

the  calendar  year 

1917,   the  comparative  fig- 

ures.   compiled 

by  the  Federal   Reserve   Bank 

of  San   Francisco,   being  as 

follows: 

IMPORTS 

Calendar  Year — 

1914 

1916 

1917 

Seattle 

$62,872,287 

$161,779,832 

117,128,2.53 

5,462,810 

2,434,679 

$289,078,274 

231,979,474 

(Est.)  7.400,000 

2,438,624 

San    Francisco 
Los   Angeles    . . . 

69,995,216 

5,049,879 

Portland     

4,117.340 

EXPORTS 

1914 

1916 

1917 

Seattle 

$47,951,445 

$198,747,108 

126.758.024 

4,439.848 

4,019,260 

$195,927,355 

168.147,580 

(Est.)  6.500,000 

6,415,488 

San   Francisco   . 

66,122,214 

2,113,147 

Portland     

14.249.450 

COMBINED  IMPORTS  AND 

EXPORTS 

1914 

1916 

1917 

Seattle       .    . 

$110,823,732 

$360,526,940 

243,886,277 

9,902,658 

6,453,939 

$485,005,629 

400,127,054 

(Est.)  13,900,000 

8,854,112 

San    Francisco 

136,117,430 

7,163,026 

Portland    

Totals     .  . 

18,366,790 

$272,470,978 

$620,769,814 

$907,886,795 
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MAKE  PAN-PACIFIC 
TRADE  PERMANENT 


By  FRANK  C.  MORTIMER 

(Recently  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
of  tfie  National  City  Bank  and  now 
Assistant    Casfiier    of    that    Institution) 

WF.  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
need  of  placing  our  Pan- 
Pacific  trade  on  a  permanent 
basis.  If  the  prosperity  of 
our  producers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  assured,  there 
must  be  no  undue  variation  or  fluctu- 
ation in  this  trade.  It  must  be  to  a 
reasonable  degree  a  constant  quantity. 
And  one  of  the  most  essential  means 
of  assuring  this  is  an  effective  system 
of  foreign  branches  of  Ainerican  banks. 
Let  me  give  a  practical  instance  of 
how  commercial  attaches  of  .\merican 
branch  banks  in  foreign  countries  do 
their  work.  We  will  take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, an  investigation  made  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  if  there  is  a 
market  for  dried  fruit.  The  report  to 
which  I  refer  shows  how  these  commer- 
cial missionaries  ferret  out  opportunities 
to  increase  our  sales  in  hitherto  unknown 
or  undeveloped  markets.  A  few  extracts 
from  a  report  recently  received  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  report  covers  one  of  the  large 
cities,  which  is  a  distributing  point  for 
a  wide  territory.  We  learn  that  the 
importation  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits 
into  that  section  is  large,  the  United 
States  having  rather  a  limited  share  of 
the  trade.  American  dried  fruits  in  the 
past  have  come  from  California,  via  New 
York,  but  more  recently,  shipments  have 
gone  direct  from  here.  The  product 
imported  from  the  United  States  has 
consisted  mostly  of  evaporated  and 
canned  fruits,  while  prunes,  raisins, 
currents,  figs,  etc.,  come  from  Europe, 
and  crystallized  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
more  especially  from  Portugal,  Spain 
and  Italy. 

There  are  few  native  industries  of 
dried  fruit,  but  crystallized  fruits  and 
jellies  are  manufactured  to  a  very  large 


extent.  The  United  States,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  learn,  exports  only 
evaporated,  canned  and  fresh  fruits,  but 
no  crystallized  or  similar  articles.  This 
country  has  a  large  variety  of  native 
fruits,  such  as  pineapples,  oranges, 
mandarines,  citrons,  bananas,  guavas, 
peaches,  strawberries,  melons,  etc.,  which 
are  used  for  the  above  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  sale  of  evaporated  American 
fruit  is  limited,  and  houses,  upon  being 
consulted,  stated  that  from  40  to  50 
cases  a  month  are  sold  by  each  of  the 
dealers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  further- 
more,  this    kind    of   fruit   is  consumed 


HOW   BRANCHES    OF    U.    S. 
BANKS    MAY    AID    IN    FOREIGN 
TRADE 

.1  foreign  branch  of  an  Amer- 
ican bank  does  these  things: 

Promotes  the  business  of  American 
importers  and  exporters  by  means  of 
regular  and  reliable  advices  of  oppor- 
tunities  to   import  and   export  goods. 

Supplies  authentic  credit  reports  on 
foreign   firms    and   corporations. 

Furnishes  information  regarding 
special  trade  requirements,  customs 
regulations,  duties,  port  charges,  etc. 

Aids  in  securing  foreign  represen- 
tatives for   American  houses. 

Furnishes  up-to-date  trade  statis- 
tics, supplementing  the  valuable  in- 
formation gathered  and  disseminated 
by  the  Government. 

Publishes  a  commercial  directory 
of  its  customers,  printed  in  foreign 
languages,  which  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction. 

Issues  regular  publications  cover- 
ing trade  conditions. 

Opens  foreign  accounts. 

Issues  dollar  letters  of  credit,  un- 
der which,  in  many  cases,  a  material 
saving  is  effected. 

Assists  salesmen  and  representa- 
tives of  American  houses  during  their 
stay   in   foreign  countries. 

Arranges  for  clearance  through 
custom  houses  for  reshipment  of 
goods,  if  necessary. 

Arranges  for  disposal  of  goods  in 
case  drawee  refuses  payment,  and  at- 
tends to  details  of  warehousing. 

Extends  use  of  its  code  facilities 
to  exporters  and  importers  who  have 
no  direct  code  arrangements. 

Collects  samples  of  goods  sold  by 
competitors  of  United  States  mer- 
chants in  foreign  countries. 

Maintains  a  library  for  catalogues 
and  publications  referring  to  foreign 
trade. 

In  short,  provides  every  known 
means  to  foster  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  and,  working  in  har- 
mony with  local  banks,  directly  aids 
business  houses  throughout  the 
United  States  to  build  a  foreign  trade 
of  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
character. 


mostly    in    the   large   cities   and   hardly 
at  all  in  the  interior. 

Answering  specific  questions,  the  com- 
mercial attache  says : 

Is  there  a  field  for  California  dried 
fruits  in   this  section? 

The  market  for  evaporated  fruits 
is  a  limited  one,  and  so  far  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply.  Dried,  crystallized 
fruits  of  all  descriptions  are  sold  very 
largely  and  these  have  hitherto  come 
from  Europe.  Now,  however,  due  to 
the  conditions  created  by  the  war,  it 
is  likely  that  dealers  would  be  inter- 
ested in  having  connections  with 
American  manufacturers,  if  prices 
and  qualities  were  able  to  compete 
with   the   European   article. 

//  so,  would  the  trade  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  direct  shipments  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

This  would  depend,  naturally,  on 
how  large  a  volume  of  business  in- 
terested parties  might  develop.  There 
is  a  market  for  the  dried  fruit  and, 
no  doubt,  with  proper  methods,  it 
could  be  enlarged.  It  is  important 
to  note,  though,  that  local  dealers, 
even  the  most  important,  generally 
place  their  orders  through  commis- 
sion houses  (which  usually  have  spe- 
cial rebates  for  freights)  and  the  deal- 
ers are  thus  protected  and  have  no 
trouble  whatever.  Several  expressed 
their  readiness  to  continue  the  extra 
e.xpense  of  doing  business  in  this 
manner,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection and  convenience  of  dealing 
through  responsible  brokers. 

In  zi'hat  kind,  size  of  style  of  pack- 
age are  goods  zvanted? 

Customers  are  satisfied  with  Amer- 
ican packing.  Evaporated  fruits  come 
in  boxes  generally  weighing  25  lbs. 
and  50  lbs. ;  while  fruits  in  syrup  or 
crystallized,  either  in  tins  or  glass 
jars,  quart  size. 

What  are  the  customary  conditions 
of  payment? 

The  customary  conditions  of  pay- 
ment are  go  days'  sight  draft,  docu- 
ments against  acceptance,  and  in  some 
instances  payment  against  documents. 
The  most  important  houses  either 
keep  a  current  account  with  whole- 
sale houses  in  the  United  States,  or 
else  pay  their  bills  before  maturity 
in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  dis- 
counts. 

Would  buyers  be  willing  to  open 
American  credit  agai)tst  shipping  doc- 
uments? 

Dealers  in  some  cases  would  be 
willing  to  pay  cash  against  documents 
in    the  (Continued  on  Page  48) 
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THE  historj-  of  American-Japanese 
relations  is  more  interesting  than 
romance.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  Japan  has  constantly 
paid  her  grateful  tribute  to  the  United 
States.  But  when  she  assumed  the  role 
of  leadership  in  the  Orient,  even  America 
who  was  her  friend  commenced  to  har- 
bor fear  and  suspicion  towards  her, 
which  had  been  created  by  German 
jjropaganda.  The  world  war,  however, 
has  altered  international  situations.  To- 
day the  United  States  and  Japan  are  al- 
lies and  comrades  in  the  titanic  struggle 
for  humanity  and  civilization. 

The  coming  of  the  Ishii  mission  ac- 
complished a  great  change  of  opinion  in 
this  country  and  cemented  the  friendship 
of  the  two  nations.  It  unmasked  Ger- 
man propaganda  which  had  been  con- 
stantly at  work  to  cause  a  rupture  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Thus  said  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing: 

The  attitude  of  constraint  and  doubt 
thus  created  was  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  the  campaign  of  falsehood, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  secretly 
and  adroitly  carried  on  by  Germans, 
whose  government  as  a  part  of  its  for- 
eign policy  desired  especially  to  so 
alienate  this  country  and  Japan  that  it 
would  be  at  the  chosen  time  no  difficult 
task  to  cause  a  rupture  of  their  good 
relations.  *  "^  "^  In  a  few  days  the 
propaganda  of  years  has  been  undone 
and  both  nations  are  now  able  to  see 
how  near  they  came  to  being  led  into 
the  trap  which  had  been  skillfully  set 
for  them. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  -Agreement  will 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Far  Eastern  politics.  The 
United  States  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized Japan's  special  interest  in  China, 
and  Japan  pledged  anew  the  open  door 
of  China  which  had  been  her  traditional 
policy.  Moreover,  the  two  governments 
mutually  declared  they  are  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  by  any  government  of 
any  special  rights  or  privileges  that 
would  infringe  China's  independence  or 
territorial  integrity. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Chinese  in- 
tegrity has  been  Japan's  guiding  policy, 
for  China's  safety  means  Japan's 
strength  and  China's  downfall  spells 
Japan's  decline.  For  this  reason  Japan 
desires  to  have  as  her  neighbor  a  strong 
China  capable  of  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence. In  the  speech  delivered  in 
New  York  on  September  30,  1917,  Vis- 
count Ishii  enunciated  clearly  Japan's 
policy  towards  China.     He  said : 

We  wish  to  be  and  always  continue 
to  be,  the  sincere  friend  and  helper  of 
our  neighbor,  for  we  are  more  inter- 
ested than  anyone  else,  except  China, 
in  good  government  there.  Only  we 
must  at  all  times  for  self-protection 
prevent  other  nations  from  doing  what 
we  have  no  right  to  do.     We  not  only 


By  JIUJI    G.    KASAI,  A.  M. 

will  not  seek  to  assail  the  integrity  of 
the  sovereignty  of  China,  but  will 
eventually  be  prepared  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  China  against  any  aggressor. 
For  we  know  our  own  landmarks 
would  be  threatened  by  any  outside  in- 
vasion or  interference  in  China. 
*  *  *  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that 
a  closed  door  in  China  has  never  been 
and  never  will  be  the  policy  of  my  gov- 
ernment. The  door  is  open  and  the 
field  is  there. 

Japan's  relations  with  China  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Latin  American  republics.  In  recog- 
nizing Japan's  special  interest  in  China, 
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gently,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
prohibited  the  emigration  of  laborers  to 
tlie  United  States.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  for  nine  years  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  total  number  of  the  Japan- 
ese admitted  into  the  L'niled  Slates  was 
57.587,  while  those  who  departed  from 
the  United  States  for  Japan  numbered 
<X).  235 — thus  showing  a  decrease  of  3,- 
648  Japanese  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period. 

Japan  does  not  wis!)  to  obtain  any 
special  privileges  from  the  United 
States.  What  she  desires  is  not  dis- 
crimination, but  a  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment of  her  subjects  living  under  the 


BLEND   JAPANESE    IDEALISM   WITH 
AMERICAN   ALTRUISM 

By  M.  TOKIEDO,  Manager,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

I  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  American  and  Japanese  capital  will 
combine  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Far  East. 

America  must  have  a  rich  customer  in  the  Orient  in  order  to  develop  her 
own  Pan-Pacific  trade. 

-\n  impoverished  customer  cannot  bu)'  very  much.    A  wealthy  customer  can. 

The  more  wealthy  Japan  becomes,  the  more  she  will  buy  from  .\merica. 
The  richer  America  grows,  the  more  she  will  buy  from  Japan. 

If  Japan  and  America  join  in  the  Oriental  railway  construction,  and  while 
doing  so  raise  the  wages,  and  hence  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Orient,  they 
will  be  benefiting  the  Orient  while  benefiting  themselves.  It  will  be  a  three- 
cornered  benefit. 

-\t  the  same  time  it  will  get  rid  of  the  bugbear  of  pauper  labor,  with  its 
low  purchasing  power  and  its  menacing  influence  against  the  better-paid  opera- 
tives in  both  America  and  Japan. 

The  big  things  ahead  of  both  countries  are  gigantic  enough  to  inspire  us 
all  with  an  intense  desire  to  raise  rather  than  hold  down  the  capacity  of  mankind 
to  benefit  and  serve  the  whole  human  race.  Civilization  should  not  forever  con- 
sist in  a  contract  between  poverty  and  pomp.  .\  little  blending  of  Japanese 
idealism  and  American  altruism  in  the  orderly  advance  of  society  to  its  highest 
destiny  would  bring  a  reign  of  peace  and  good-will  among  the  people  of  the 
earth.     That  would  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  this  progressive  age. 


therefore,  the  L'nited  States  merely  ap- 
plied to  Japan's  relations  with  China 
the  principle  she  herself  had  been  advo- 
cating in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  the 
territorial  propinquity  creates  special  re- 
lations between  countries. 

Xow  that  Japan's  special  interest  in 
China  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  there  remains  no  serious  prob- 
lems between  the  two  governments. 
Yet,  if  there  be  minor  questions  that 
need  solution,  they  ought  to  be  settled 
immediately  for  the  satisfaction  to  the 
both  countries. 

As  far  as  the  immigration  question 
is  concerned,  it  was  settled  by  the  "Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement"  of  1907.  Since 
then,  by  observing  the  agreement  strin- 


Stars  and  Stripes  as  loyal  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  America,  which  the 
United  States  has  accorded  to  other 
aliens  who  are  within  her  borders. 

Japan's  part  in  the  present  war  can- 
not be  minimized.  Doubtless,  military 
necessities  have  demanded  secrecy  of 
her  contributions  for  the  cause  of  the 
.\llies.  In  August,  1914,  a  few  days  be- 
fore England  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many, the  British  Government,  through 
its  ambassador  in  Tokio,  Sir  Cunning- 
ham Greene,  asked  Japan's  assistance  in 
event  of  Britain's  declaring  war  against 
Germany.  True  to  her  alliance,  Japan 
willingly  complied  with  the  request  of 
England. 

She  dislodged  Germany-  from  China 
and   cleared   German   submarines    from 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  sent  her  fast 
cruisers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  convoy  the  Austrahan  contingents  to 
the  European  theaters  of  war.  She  dis- 
patched her  fleet  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ment to  quell  the  Hindu  rebellion.  Her 
fleet  has  been  plowing  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans  to  protect  the  trade 
routes,  and  the  commerce  and  shipping 
of  the  Allies.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Japanese  navy  millions  of  the  Hindoos 
might  ha\e  revolted  against  Britain  at 
the  behest  of  German  schemers.  To- 
day a  powerful  Japanese  fleet,  composed 
of  fast  cruisers  and  destroyers,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  active  campaign  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Besides,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Japan  has  given  her  whole-hearted 
assistance  to  Russia  with  the  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  food  supplies  at  the 
lowest  charges.  She  has  already  fur- 
nished credit  to  the  Allies  amounting  to 
1,500,000.000  yen.  Moreover,  the  bur- 
den of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  entire 
Orient  has  been  placed  upon  her  shoul- 
ders and  Japan  is  fighting  with  all  seri- 
ousness to  win  the  war  for  democracy. 

The   new    American-Japanese    Agree- 


ment renders  the  military  co-operation 
of  the  two  countries  more  effective.  The 
Japanese  navy  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  policing  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Orient  is  destined  to  be  the  El 
Dorado  of  American  commerce,  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  future  for  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Japan  occupies  a  strategic  po- 
sition in  Eastern  Asia,  and  she  is  the 
gate  to  the  Orient.  No  nation  who 
seeks  its  trade  opportunities  in  the 
Orient  can  afford  to  incur  Jajnui's  ill- 
feeling.  Japan's  growing  industries  will 
require  American  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chinery, while  she  can  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient sales  agent  of  American  goods  all 
over  the  Orient. 

The  present  war  has  stimulated 
Japan's  industries  and  expanded  her 
international  trade.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1916  Japan's  foreign  trade  amounted 
to  $941,448,014.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  exports  and  imports  trade  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $272,153,859,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1917  it  increased  to  $338,599,667.   To 


States  imported  from  Japan  raw  silk 
amoimting  to  $124,924,951,  or  77.6  per 
cent  of  total  imports  of  raw  silk,  and 
converted  them  into  fabrics  in  the  mills 
of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  Her 
imports  of  manufactured  silk  amounted 
to  $10,115,454,  and  of  tea  $8,825,089. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
exported  to  Japan  $48,303,278  worth  of 
cotton  and  $25,881,203  worth  of  iron 
and  steel. 

That  Japan  is  America's  largest  cus- 
tomer in  the  Orient  has  been  proven  by 
statistics.  Though  China  is  much  larger 
in  area  and  population,  American  trade 
with  China  is  much  smaller  than  with 
Japan.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June,  1917,  America's  ex- 
ports to  China  reached  $37,306,388, 
while  her  exports  to  Japan  amounted  to 
$130,472,189,  or  almost  four  times  more. 
In  the  same  year  her  imports  from 
China  were  $105,905,531  ;  while  imports 
from  Japan  totaled  $208,127,478,  or  ap- 
proximately double  the  imports  from 
China. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  will 
bring   in    its    (Continued    on    Pa^e   38) 
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THE  year  1918  opened  with  trade 
in  Singapore  at  high  mark.  This 
part  of  the  world  has  benefited 
by  the  war  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned, and  Singapore  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
cial ports  in  the  East.  The  geograph- 
ical position  of  Singapore  makes  it  an 
important  commercial  port.  It  is  the 
centre  through  which  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Siam,  Borneo,  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  are  to  a  large  extent  fed, 
and  if  a  big  slice  of  the  trade  of  the 
markets  of  the  Mid-East  is  diverted  into 
.American  channels,  where  formerly  it 
was  handled  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
this  will  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Formerly  when  tlie  trade  routes  were 
from  Europe  to  the  East,  almost  to  tlie 
entire  exclusion  of  .\merica,  cargoes 
were  shipped  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
without  Singapore  being  touched.  In 
the  same  way  goods  for  the  Federated 
Malay  States  were  dropped  at  Penang, 
and  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior.  Onlv 
in  the  case  of  Siam  and  Borneo  was 
there  transshipment  at  Singapore. 

Now,  to  some  extent,  that  is  changed, 
and  the  change  will  become  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  realization  of  the 
.\merican  manufacturers  of  the  vast 
potentialities  that  lie  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Goods  for  Java  are  not  handled 
at  Singapore  if  they  are  shipped  by  the 
Dutch  steamers,  which  now  trade  be- 
tween the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  San 
Francisco.  If  they  are  shipped  by  tlie 
Pacific  Mail  or  one  of  the  Japanese 
lines,  or  the  China  Mail  service,  they 
have  to  be  transshipped  from  Hong 
Kong,  except  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Manila  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail.  In 
addition  to  the  handling  at  Flong  Kong 
the  goods  again  have  to  be  handled  at 
Singapore  unless  thev  have  been  put  on 
a  Dutch  steamer  at  Hong  Kong.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  this  double  handling 
is  a  great  drawback,  and  no  doubt  h.i? 
been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
a  direct  trade  between  .America  and  Java 
has  not  long  ago  been  established. 

In  Java  the  Dutch  have  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  prolific  islands  in  the 
world.  Hitherto  the  produce  of  the 
Dutch  Indies  has  been  shipped  to  Hol- 
land, from  where  it  has  been  spread  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  either 
in  the  raw  state  or  after  it  has  been 
manufactured.  America  has  secured 
most  of  her  Java  produce  through  Hol- 
land, just  as  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
other  nations  have  done,  and  it  is  only 
because  of  the  work  of  the  German  sub- 
marines that  .\merica  today  is  in  the 
happier  position  of  being  able  to  secure 
direct  shipments. 


By     THOMAS      FOX 

Staff  Correspondent  at  Singapore 

When  Germany  entered  upon  a  ruth- 
less submarine  campaign,  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  lines  considered  that  the 
risk  of  trading  between  the  Dutch  col- 
onies and  Europe  was  too  great,  and 
they  decided  that  all  ships  which  at  the 
time  were  in  waters  east  of  Suez  should 
assist  in  establishing  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  Java  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  .\merica.  At  the  time,  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  Dutch  steamers  was 
actually  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  had  to 
return  eastward  again.  In  this  way  did 
.Xmcrica's  chance  come. 

Now,  we  have  to  take  into  conjunc- 
tion with  that  the  anxiety  of  Dutch 
colonial  merchants  to  secure  supplies 
which  formerly  were  obtained  from  Eu- 
rope. \N'ith  most  of  the  European  mar- 
kets shut  off,  they  had  to  look  elsewhere. 
Tliere    were    two     markets   which   the\' 


U.  S.    DOLLAR   AT   PARITY 

THROUGHOUT  THE   WORLD 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  "War  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Business"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S. 
.\..  Atlantic  City,  September  17-21, 
1917: 

Whereas,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  this 
country   of   nearly   $4,000,000,000,    and 

Whereas,  loans  to  our  Allies 
greatly  exceed  our  "favorable  balance 
of  trade,"  and 

Whereas,  the  continuance  of  any 
set  of  tonditions  which  tend  to  cur- 
tail imports  because  imports  repre- 
sent the  only  form  of  cash  payment 
which  our  entire  foreign  trade  is 
yielding,  and 

Whereas,  high  foreign  exchange 
premiums  penalize  imports  and  tend 
indirectly  to  increase  the  enormous 
inflationary  debit  balance  which  the 
nation  is  rolling  up  against  the  future 
in  the  form  of  foreign  loans,  and 

Whereas,  the  advances  to  our  Al- 
lies are  now  proving  a  boomerang 
leading  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
American  Dollar  in  foreign  markets, 
because  of  lack  of  governmental 
regulation,  and 

Whereas,  all  our  Allies  are  now 
taking  every  step  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  own  currencies  abroad,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Dollar  is 
now  at  a  discount  of  from  three  to 
twenty  per  cent  in  neutral  foreign 
countries; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Government  through  its 
proper  departments  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  keep  at 
parity  the  American  Dollar  in  every 
country  of  the  world. 


could  tap,  America  and  Japan.  It  may 
be  said  that  Japan,  having  the  advan- 
tage over  America  in  distance,  stood  to 
win  the  trade.  But  to  be  quite  frank, 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  Dutch 
colonials  do  not  love  the  Japanese.  This 
is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  as  to  why  this  is.  or  should 
be.     It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact. 

Apart  from  this  lack  of  love,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  the  Japanese 
merchants  did  not  do  much  to  win  the 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  trading.  Many  would  not  supply 
up  to  samples  submitted.  The  first  con-  J 
signments  generally  were  all  right.  But  \ 
with  the  second  a  change  was  often 
noted,  and  tile  third  were  usually  so 
inferior  that  often  the  merchants  at  this 
end  could  not  accept. 

The  result  was  disastrous  for  Japan. 
The  merchants  at  this  side  had  to  look 
further  afield.  They  went  to  .\nierica. 
Dutch  merchants  or  their  rejiresenta- 
tives  visited  the  principal  .\merican 
manufacturers  and  bought  "goods,  and 
arranged  agencies.  They  laid  before 
the  .Vmerican  manufacturer  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Dutch  colonial  markets, 
and  in  this  way  they  raised  an  interest 
that  never  existed  before. 

Manufacturers  in  their  turn  looked  to, 
Java  and  Sumatra,  but  Java  particu- 
larly, for  raw  products,  and  appointed 
representatives  in  Batavia,  Sourebaya. 
Semarang,  or  Medan,  to  buy  and  ship 
those  products  to  them.  In  this  way 
a  direct  link  was  established  between 
.■\merica  and  the  Dutch  Indies.  But  all 
this  would  have  been  minimized  if  the 
submarines  had  not  sent  the  Dutch 
steamers  on  to  the  Pacific  route,  thus 
establishing  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Much  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  Formerly  the  markets 
here  were  largclv  supplied  hv  Germanv 
and  Austria.  Of  course,  Britain  held 
a  large  percentage  of  the  trade,  and 
France  and  Italy  a  little.  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  are  not  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feed  the  market,  and  Germany 
and  Austria  do  not  have  the  chance. 
Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  estab- 
lished herself,  and  on  the  whole  did 
very  well.  There  is  the  same  tale  to 
tell  of  lack  of  confidence.  But  despite 
this,  the  Japanese  have  obtained  a  firm 
hold  on  the  market,  and  today  they  are 
to  be  found  in  larger  numbers  in  Singa- 
pore than  they  have  ever  been. 

In  a  later  article  I  will  attempt  to 
give  details  of  the  class  of  goods  with 
which  -America  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  Japan, 
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Al'TAIN    ROISERT    DOLLAk 
is  tlie  pioneer  i'an-Pacific  propa- 
gandist.      He   does   not   say    so 
liimself,   but   his    friends   say   it 
for  him — and  ahnost  everyone  enijaged 
in    foreign    trade   on    this    coast    is    his 
friend  or  would  hke  to  be. 

Ever  since  his  first  venture  in  China 
trade  in  1901,  Captain  Dollar  has  been 
preaching  trade  across  the  Pacific  and 
around  the  Pacific.  When  others  were 
making  light  of  the  Japanese,  ridiculing 
the  Chinese,  and  neglecting  other  over- 
seas denizens,  this  shrewd,  .-Vmericanized 
Scot  was  studying  these  various  people, 
their  methods,  their  resources,  and  plan- 
ning future  interchanges  of  commerce. 
He  made  personal  visits  to  evei^y  port 
to  which  his  vessels  were  dispatched  and 
wherever  possible  journeyed  into  the 
liinterland  to  ascertain  what  resources 
might  tie  counted  U]5on  or  developed  for 
retiu'n  shijjment  to  .\merica.  His  obser- 
vations were  of  the  practical  sort,  and 
his  vision  was  both  w'ide  and  true.  .As 
for  instance,  following  a  trip  well  into 
China,  he  wrote : 

I  have  taken  notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  go  bjurefooted. 
I  estimated  it  to  be  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  them,  and  as  there  are  450,- 
000,000  Chinese,  10  per  cent  means 
45,000,000.  To  Efive  one  pair  of 
shoes  and  socks  to  each  would  mean 
45,000,000  pairs  of  each,  so  that 
if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  indi- 
vidueJs  was  increased,  the  trade  that 
would  be  caused  would  run  into 
such  large  sums  that  it  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  what  the  result  would 
be. 

This  is  the  man  who,  when  cutting- 
timber  in  the  Mendocino  forests  about 
i8go,  conceived  the  plan  of  building 
ships  to  carry  the  lumber  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  conceive,  with  Dollar,  was  to 
put  into  effect,  and  so  originated  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Co..  whose  vessels 
find  their  way  into  all  Pacific  ports. 

For  this  tall,  spare,  white-haired  and 
white-bearded  seafaring  man  and  mer- 
chant was  a  lumberman  before  he  was 
a  steamship  owner  and  operator.  .\way 
back  in  1861  he  was  slaving  in  a  lum- 
ber camp  on  the  Ottawa  river  in  Can- 
ada, serving  first  as  a  cook's  assistant 
and  chore  boy  at  $10  a  month  and  later 
as  a  lumberjack.  He  had  come  out  to 
Canada  two  years  earlier  from  Falkirk, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1844, 
and  his  first  employment  was  in  a  stove 
factory  in  New  Edinburgh.  Ontario, 
where  he  worked  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  $6  a   month. 

It  was  in  1888  that  young  Dollar 
came  to  California,  settling  first  at  San 
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Rafael.  Not  long  after  he  was  pursu- 
ing what  had  become  his  avocation  on 
a  large  scale  in  Mendocino  county,  but 
before  that  his  energies  were  devoted  to 
supplying  the  near-by  market  of  San 
Francisco  with  timber  from  the  IMeeker 
tract  in  Sonoma  county,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  growth  of  redwood,  a 
part  of  which  still  survives  in  the 
famous  grove  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

.\fter  his  entry  into  the  steamship 
field  the  Dollar  progress  was  measured 
by  the  expansion  of  the  Dollar  fleet.  He 
early  made  up  his  mind  that  a  large  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  belonged  to  the 
port  of  San  F'rancisco.  and  during  the 
years  that  have  followed  he  has  consist- 


ently acted  upon  this  conviction  with  ben- 
efit to  himself  and  California.  Largely 
through  his  persistent  missionary  work 
while  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  other 
times,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  those 
interested  in  the  export  business  realize 
that  the  Orient  is  worth  all  the  attention 
they  can  bestow  upon  it. 

Captain  Dollar  is  emphatic  in  con- 
demnation of  the  neglect  of  .-\merican 
shipping  interests  by  the  government. 
If  attention  had  been  paid  in  high  places 
to  the  warnings  sounded  from  time  to 
time  by  the  venerable  captain,  the  mer- 
cantile position  of  the  United  States 
would  be  in  better  light  today. 
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"Pax  Pacific" 


CHINA  IS  CHANGED 


A  New  Nation  Now  Stands 
Prepared  To  Do  Business  With 

IN     MIND    AND    HEART   Through  Modernized  Methods 


W:  lY  speak  of  the  New  Qiina? 
What  is  there  ahout  China 
today  that  differentiates  it 
from  the  China  of  yesterday? 
It  is  tnie  that  to  the  casual  observer 
the  China  of  today  is  not  ver)-  different 
from  the  China  of  yesterday :  a  few 
miles  of  railways,  a  few  factories,  a 
few  modem  schools  seem  to  be  the  only 
visible  evidences  of  a  New  China.  But 
it  is  not  what  China  has  actually  done 
toward  modernizino;  her  country  that 
justifies  the  appellation.  It  is  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  which  warrants  our  speak- 
'm'4  of  China  today  as  the  New  China. 
The  more  substantial  evidences  of  this 
chanpre  of  mind  and  heart  are: 

1.  The  abolition  in  1906  of  the 
old  form  of  civil  service  examina- 
tion based  upon  the  classics,  which 
opened  the  doors  of  China  to  mod- 
em education; 

2.  The   einti-opium  crusade; 

3.  The  revolution  of  1911  with 
its  subsequent  persistent  dentieuids 
for  a  representative  constitutional 
government; 

4.  The  development  of  the  na- 
tive press; 

5.  The  growth  of  a  national 
spirit. 

( )f  ail  these  factors,  none  carries  with 
it  greater  sisjnificance  than  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  education,  for  after  all, 
hope  for  the  future  of  any  countiy  lies 
in  its  public  schools.  If  you  would  put 
your  finger  on  the  ])ulse  of  a  nation, 
understand  its  educational  aspirations. 
A  stereotyi>cd,  inelastic  .system  of  edu- 
cation over  a  period  of  many  centuries 
casting  the  intellect  of  the  nation  in  a 
mold  and  robbing  it  of  all  initiative ;  the 
long  isolation  of  China  from  the  rest 
of  the  world;  the  general  laissez  faire 
policy  of  the  government ;  the  lack  of  the 
development  of  group  activity;  and  the 
absence  of  aristocracy — all  these,  com- 
bined with  the  vastness  of  the  territory 
and  the  immensity  of  its  population,  con- 
tribute to  make  difficult  the  transition 
of  China  from  a  medieval  to  a  modern 
economic  industrial  society. 

Judged  in  her  historical  perspective, 
China  is  undergoing  marvelous  changes 
with  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  Chinese  people  possess  ail  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tions. Patience,  sympathy  and  kindly 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  arc  what  China  needs  from 
without  to  make  her  transition  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor  to  the  sum 
total  of  modern  civilization. 

Modern  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture    will    constitute    the    pillars 


By    JULIAN    ARNOLD 

Commercial  Adache  to  ihe 
American  Legation  of  China 

(I^rom  an  Address  Before  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference of  the  Chinese   Ministry 
of  Education.) 

of  the  New  China,  resting  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  progressive  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Modern  industry  and 
commerce  mean  the  factoiT.  the  railway, 
and  the  laboratory.  Household  industrj- 
must  give  way  to  organized  industrial 
l>lants.  The  one  great  underlying  need 
in  the  development  of  China  to  a  mod- 
ern industrial  nation  is  organization — 
organization  of  labor,  capital,  materials 
and  supervision.  .Another  factor  in  her 
development  is  constructive  govern- 
mental  administration.      Modern   indus- 


CHINESE     BANK     SUCCESSFUL. 

That  western  banking  methods  will 
flourish  in  China  is  indicated  by  the 
success  of  the  Shanghai  Commercial 
and  Savings  Bank,  established  and 
run  exclusively  by  Chinese.  Capi- 
talized at  $100,000  in  1915,  the  bank 
now  reports  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  $1,596,057  and  savings  accounts  to 
$72,031.  Capitalization  has  been  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  The  bank  is  run 
along  western  lines  and  handles  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  a  western 
bank.  Even  the  ladies'  departments 
of  the  banks  of  the  larger  American 
cities  have  their  replica  in  this  insti- 
tution. Like  several  of  the  New 
York  Banks,  also,  the  Shanghai  Com- 
mercial and  Savings  Bank  maintains 
an  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  its  employees  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  banlang.  It  is  planned 
hereafter  to  send  two  graduates  of 
the  banking  school  every  year  to  the 
United  States  for  post-graduate  work 
in  some  New  York  banking  house. 


try,  corporate  business,  modern  trans- 
portation facilities,  constructive  govern- 
ment administration  are  each  and  every 
one  prime  es.sential  factors  to  the  whole, 
and  behind  them  all,  necessar\'  to  suc- 
cess, lies  organization. 

^^'ebster  defines  organization  as  the 
systematic  union  of  individuals  in  a 
body  whose  officers,  a.gents  and  mem- 
bers work  together  for  a  common  end. 
In  this  definition  all  depends  on  the 
objective.  The  common  end  must  be 
constructive  and  productive.  The  Gii- 
nese  guild  is  an  organization,  and  in 
many  ways  an  effective  oi-ganization. 
but  it  lacks  in  a  consti'uctive  common 
end.  In  China,  the  guild  finds  its  great- 
est service  through  uncertainty  in  the 
application  of  public  law.  It  takes  on  a 
protective  rather  than  a  constructive 
function. 

The  fact  that  China  silk  migln  through 


slight  changes  in  the  method  of  prep- 
aration find  a  market  in  the  United 
States  threefold  greater  than  the  quan- 
tity now  exported  is  a  subject  whicl; 
scarcely  concerns  the  China  silk  guild.-; 
under  their  present  organization,  ^'ct 
it  takes  but  little  imagination  to  apjire- 
ciate  the  |)Otenlialities  for  constructive 
work  in  this  particular  for  an  or!.,an- 
izalion  of  silk  men. 

The  fact  that  China  tea  has  been 
ousted  fi'om  the  markets  of  Great  I'rit- 
ain,  where  it  once  had  its  most  lucra- 
tive trade,  does  not  concern  the  tea 
guild,  although  China  teas  are  recog- 
nized by  the  experts  as  possessing  more 
delicate  flavor  than  those  produced  el.se- 
where.  Not  only  has  China  tea  been 
disjjlaced  in  a  large  way  in  markets 
abroad,  but  forei.gn  teas  are  actuall> 
coming  to  China  in  increasingly  large 
i|uantities  each  year.  During  191 5  China 
imported  $5,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
teas.  Organization  of  a  constructive 
nature  in  the  tea  industry  might  easily 
lead  to  the  doubling  of  China's  exports 
of  this  product,  which  originated,  along 
with  silk,  in  China. 

The  leading  imports  into  China  today 
are  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn.  China 
can  produce  many  times  the  amount  of 
cotton  now  raised.  With  her  cheap 
labor  she  can  produce  cotton  goods 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  with  one 
of  the  richest  distributing  markets  in 
her  own  country  she  can  profitablv  mar- 
ket it  almost  without  limit.  But  here 
again  organization  is  needed — organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
help  the  growers  by  securing  good  seeds 
and  exijert  advice,  to  encourage  the 
manufactui-ers  by  removing  obstacles 
such  as  taxes  on  native  raw  materials: 
and  organization  on  the  pai't  of  sales 
agencies  to  effect  an  economic  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  manufactured. 

.\  splendid  start  has  been  made  in 
China  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but 
much  indeed  nnist  be  done  by  way  of 
organization  in  the  .government  itself 
and  among  the  various  intei'ests  in  the 
industiy  to  encourage  the  development 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the 
marvelous  potentialities  of  this  industry. 
Probably  no  other  industry  in  China 
lends  itself  to  greater  <lcveloi)mcnt  than 
does  cotton. 

In  manufacturing  industries  requiring 
the  use  of  complicated  machinery  and 
skilled  labor,  organization  is  necessary 
in  a  more  complex  form.  .\  trained 
business  organization  to  superintend  the 
securing  of  raw  materials,  the  economic 
handling  of  the  labor  utilized  and  the 
marketing  of  the  pi'oducts :  the  assem- 
bling   and     (Continued    on    Page    45) 
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(Courtesy  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.) 


CansJ  Scene  at  Shanghcii,  China;  in  Distance,  the  Astor 

House;  on  Right  of   Hotel,  Opposite  Bridge, 

Russian  Consulate 


COMPRADOR  SYSTEM 
IN  VOGUE  IN  CHINA 


By    DR.   H.   PARKER   WILLIS 

Secretary  Federal  Reserve  Board 

IN  order  to  share  in  the  commercial 
development  of  China,  it  is  essential 
for  the  American  exporter  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Iimg-established  Chinese  customs  and 
tlieir  peculiar  methods  of  conducting 
trade.  Probably  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  is  the  so-called  "com- 
prador" system,  deeply  rooted  wherever 
there  are  dealings  with  Chinese  mer- 
chants or  buyers  of  goods. 

The  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
practically  everywhere  in  the  Far  East 
there  is  a  large  Chinese  community, 
highly  localized  and  racial,  its  members 
bound  together  by  ties  of  kinship  and 
clan  organization.  Few  foreigners  ever 
learn  spoken  and  written  Chinese  thor- 
oughly, and  still  fewer  become  familiar 
with  Chinese  customs  and  life  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  them  a  part 
of  this  Chinese  community. 


liverywhere,  however,  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  astute,  careful  traders,  with 
a  valuable  patronage.  The  comprador 
system  is  intended  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  foreign  firms  may  safely  get 
this  business  without  danger  of  unusual 
losses  due  to  ignorance  of  the  language, 
business  customs,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
dividual credit  of  Chinese  customers. 

The  comprador  is  practically  a  work- 
ing member  of  the  concern  to  which 
he  belongs,  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  concern's  Chi- 
nese trade.  He  is  often  a  reputable 
Chinese  merchant  whose  standing  as  re- 
gards probity  and  resources  is  good,  and 
who  is  believed  worthy  of  trust.  In  a 
bank,  for  example,  he  is  expected  to 
obtain  the  business  of  Chinese  concerns 
and  individuals,  pass  on  their  credit, 
determine  the  accommodation  to  be 
granted  them,  and  generally  direct  the 
course  of  the  institution  which  employs 
him  in  its  relations  with  Chinese  cus- 
tomers. 


Tlie  Chinese  comprador  is  paid  a  sal- 
ary which  may  be  large  or  small,  but 
from  the  Western  standpoint  is  likely 
to  be  very  small  as  compared  with  his 
responsibilities.  In  addition  he  is  usu- 
ally allowed  a  commission  of  a  specified 
jiercentage  on  the  business  he  brings  in. 
His  earnings  thus  depend  in  no  small 
degree  on  himself,  and  many  compra- 
dors obtain  a  very  large  annual  income. 

With  these  large  functions,  the  com- 
prador must  necessarily  be  able  to  pro- 
tect his  employers  very  thoroughly 
against  danger  of  loss  from  his  oper- 
ations. This  is  accomplished  by  havin,g 
him  give  bond  in  adequate  amount.  A 
sum  of  money  may  be  deposited  with 
the  employer  in  trust,  or  he  may  be 
given  the  title  to  good  real  estate.  In 
some  cases  the  comprador  is  unable  to 
furnish  the  necessary  cash  or  real  estate 
security,  and  in  such  event  the  securitv 
will  be  supplied  by  some  other  person  or 
association  of  Chinese  which  designates 
the  comprador. 

If  losses  occur  in  the  course  of  regu- 
lar business,  they  will  be  paid  under 
certain  conditions  out  of  the  sum  put 
up  as  security,  or,  more  rarely,  may  be 
shared  between  the  concern  and  the  com- 
prador and  his  liackers.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  (Continued  on  Page  45) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  SENDS  GREETINGS 

"Pan  Pacific"  Invites  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to  Hold  1919  Session  on  Coast 

THE  Pacific  Coast  of  America  sends  j;;reetings  to  the  I'ilth  National  Foreiijn  Trade  Convention  at  Cincinnati  and  invites 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to  hold  its  sixth  annual  convention  on  this  coast  in  1919.  The  I'acific  district 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  Cincinnati  trade  congress,  convening  in  the  Hotel  Gibson,  April   18th  and  continuing 

three  days.  Si.x  or  more  of  the  scheduled  S])eakers  in  tlie  general  and  group  sessions  hail  from  Pacific  cities,  while 
this  coast  is  calculated  to  be  conspicuously  represented  in  the  general  discussions  following  the  presentation  of  each  main 
topic. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  day :  "The  Part  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Winning  the  War,"  and 
tlie  keynote  is  almost  sure  to  be  "Greater  Prosperity  Through  Greater  Foreign  Trade,"  having  in  view  vast  commercial  ex- 
liansion  after  the  war.  The  Pacific  Coast  plans  to  contribute  to  that  greater  prosperity  through  a  greatly  increased  Pan- 
I'acific  trade,  and  this  engrossing  topic  will   form   one  of  the  interesting  discussions  of  the  convention. 

Two  subjects  of  particularly  vital  interest  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  featured  on  the  program,  both  on  the  .second  day 
of  the  assembly.  In  the  general  session  the  discussion  on  the  very  vital  subject  of  the  .American  Merchant  Marine  will  be 
led  by  Capt.  Robert  Dollar  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  deliver  an  address  under  that  title.  In  a  group  session,  occupying 
most  of  the  same  day,  "Pacific  Overseas  Trade  Extension  in  Co-operation  With  Pacific  Coast  Chambers  of  Commerce"  will 
be  discussed  by  men  of  this  coast.  Frank  Waterhouse  of  Seattle,  chairman  of  the  group,  M.  A.  Oudin,  vice-chairman,  and 
C.  P.  Converse,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Department.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  heard,  while 
J.   K.  .Armsby,   president,   California  Packing  Corporation,   is  scheduled  for  a  special  address  before  this  group.- 

The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  by  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman.  National  I'oreign  Trade  Council,  at  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  .\pril   iSth  in  the  Gibson  Hotel,  and  following  an  address  of  welcome  bv  the  mavor 

Leaders  In  Pan  Pacific  Trade 


By   albert    J.    RHODES    By    OSCAR    M.     MUELLER     B  y      A 
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HOWE 


President  Seattle  Chamberol  Commerceand  Commetcial  Club  President  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Pres.  Taconia  Commercifll  Club  and  Chamber  of   Commerce 


IE  N  T  E  N  D 
greetings  and 
a  most  enthus- 
iastic welcome 
to  "Pan-Pacific," 
the  new  magazine 
of  intern  ational 
commerce,  and 
give  assurances  of 
support  for  its  an- 
nounced policy  and 
purposes,  in  behalf 
of  the  officers,  the 
Board  of  Trustees, 
the  directors  of 
the  twelve  great 
bureaus  and  the 
3,500  members  of 
the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Club. 

The  business  men  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
in  the  front  trench  of  world  develo]> 
ment  and  the  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, supported  by  the  business  men  and 
all  the  people  of  the  great  hinterland, 
extending  to  tlie  Great  Divide,  will 
stand  squarely  behind  "Pan-Pacific" 
and  help  it  attain  the  efficiency  and 
greatness  commensurate  with  its  oppor- 
tunity. 

L'nited  in  the  purpose  of  bridging  the 
Pacific  between  this  Coast  and  foreign 
lands,  aiming  to  develop  the  world's 
greatest  trade  and  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  LIBERTY  throu,ghout  the  vast 
regions  where  millions  of  people  are 
waiting  to  welcome  us.  imbued  with  the 
enthusiasm     {Continued    on    Page    40) 
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N  considering 
the  f  o  r  e  i  .g  n 
trade  of  our 
country  at  this 
I  crucial  time  in  its 
history,  our  busi- 
ness men  should 
I  --can  the  entire 
horizon  of  the 
I  \v  o  r  1  d  and  not 
iniit  themselves  to 
[local  conditions. 
We  should  realize 
I  that  the  chart  of 
ocean  travel  is  im- 
(lergoing  readjust- 
ment vital  to  the 
future  commerce  of 
the  'United  States. 
Consideration  should  be  given  the  ex- 
panding markets  of  the  Pacific.  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Australia,  the  Hawaiias,  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
.America,  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
.\nierica  are  markets  that  should  be 
given  our  earnest  study. 

A  consideration  important  to  my 
mind  is  that  of  North  America,  com- 
mercially. Our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters should  follow  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  government  trade 
representatives  in  entering  and  main- 
taining new'  markets.  We  should  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
magnificent  merchant  marine  now  un- 
der construction  {Continued  on  Page  40) 
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.\  C  O  MA, 
one  of  the 
greatest 
of  P  a  c  i  fi  c 
Lwast  ports,  sends 
greetings  to  the 
National  foreign 
Trade  Con\ention 
delegates.  .Vt  this 
time  of  world  dis- 
tress w  hen  new 
ports  and  lanes  of 
commerce  are  be- 
ing e  s  ta  b  1  i  s  hed 
c  o  n  s  t  a  ntly,  Ta- 
coma  comes  to 
the  front  as  one 
of  the  gateways  to 
the  Far  East,  and 
from  its  docks  are 
clearing  great  sliips  bearing  burdens  of 
steel,  cotton,  machinery  and  other  neces- 
sary products  for  use  in  rapidly  develop- 
ing Oriental  and  South  .American 
countries. 

Naturally,  we  are  anxious  to  cement 
trade  affiliations  which  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  this  city,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  wish  to  form  such  affiliations 
without  giving  some  service  in  return. 
Ever)'  facility  that  Tacoma  can  offer, 
all  its  W'estern  energv-  and  resources, 
are  at  your  command.  We  want  you 
to  use  them,  because,  when  you  develop 
this  city  you  are  developing  our  coun- 
try, and  the  trade  future  of  our  country 
is.  all  important. 
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TO  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 

"Pan  Pacific"  Invites  the  Attention  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress  to  Pan  Pacific  Possibilities 

of  Cincinnati,  election  of  president  and  group  secretaries  will  be  proceeded  with.  Reports  of  war  contribution  of  these 
factors  of  foreign  trade  will  follow : 

(II  Textiles,  John  S.  Lawrence,  Boston;  (2)  lumber,  J.  J.  Donovan,  Bellingham,  Wash.;  (3)  chemicals,  Henry 
Howard,  Boston;  (4)  finance,  Fred  S.  Kent,  New  York;  {5)  metals,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  New  York;  (6)  oil,  A.  C.  I3edford, 
New  York;   (7)   agriculture,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Duluth ;   (8)    coal,  J.  H.  \\'heelwright,  Baltimore. 

Among  the  speakers  in  the  general  session  will  be  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce ;  C.  A.  Richards,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  E.xports,  and  F.  B.  Peterson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports,  who 
will  discuss  various  phases  of  foreign  trade.  F.  W.  Taussig,  chairman  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  w-ill  speak  on 
Trade  Problems,  and  R.  M.  Calkins,  vice-president  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  on  American  Business  with 
China,  Japan  and  Siberia.  Walter  Parker  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  talk  on  International  Water- 
ways, and  M.  E.  Farr  on  Shipbuilding  After  the  War. 

Eight  separate  groups  will  hold  sessions  during  the  convention.  These  will  comprise  "Banking  Facilities,"  "Initia- 
tory Problems,"  "Commercial  Education,"'  "Co-operation,"  "Foreign  Credits,"  "Problems  of  Small  Manufacturers,"  "Pacific 
Overseas  Trade,"  and  "Latin-.\merican  Trade."  C.  A.  Hinsch,  president  American  Bankers'  Association,  will  be  a  speaker 
on  banking  facilities,  Percival  Farquhar,  president  Brazil  Railways  Company,  will  talk  on  Foreign  Investments;  John  Qausen, 
vice-president  Crocker  Natioiial  Bank,  San  Francisco,  will  make  an  address  on  Foreign  Credits,  while  Robert  H.  Patchin 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  speak  on  Essential  and  Non-essential  Foreign  Trade. 

At  a  banquet,  to  be  held  Friday  evening,  E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  J.  -\.  I-'arrell, 
chairman  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  will  be  chief  speakers. 


Welcome  Aid  In  Its  Expansion 

By  FREDERICK  J.   KOSTER     By     H.     C.     CAPWELL     By     W.     H.     HAMMER 


President  San   Francisco  Chamber  of    Commerce 
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kHE  Fifth 
N  a  tional 
■  F  o  reign 
Trade 
Convention  w  a  s 
c  a  1  le  d  to  con- 
sider :  First,  The 
Part  of  Foreign 
Trade  in  Win- 
ning the  War ; 
second,  Foreign 
Trade  After  the 
War;  and,  third, 
.\  Permanent 
Merchant  M  a  r  - 
ine,  and  the  Ex- 
tension of  the 
Overseas  Trade 
of  the  Pacific. 
These  are  all 
national  problems  of  vital  and  timely 
importance,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  San  P^itancisco,  through  their 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  trustees  for 
one  of  the  great  international  gateways 
of  the  Nation,  will  be  adequately  repre- 
sented and  fully  prepared  to  assist  and 
co-operate  with  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  in  endeavoring  to  formu- 
late a  program  that  w'ill  bring  about  the 
desired  results  and  that  will  benefit  all. 
A  publication  such  as  you  propose 
should,  if  carried  out  on  the  proper 
lines,  be  of  great  assistance  in  promot- 
ing a  closer  commercial  bond  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  Far  East,  not  for  the  self- 
ish benefit  of  the  former,  but  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both. 


President  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

F(~)  R  E  I  G  N 
Trade     goes 
where      for- 
eign trade  is 
\  c-lcome.    Oakland 
.  clcomes  it  —  and 
been    welcom- 
ing   it    with    open 
:irms    for   the    last 
c-ighteen      months. 
I'oreign  trade's  re- 
ception    has     been 
so      cordial       that 
Oakland    and    her 
sister  cities  on  the 
continental      shore 
of    San    Francisco 
Bay — Berkeley  and 
.'Mameda    —    now 
loom  large  as  entrepots  for  the  products 
of  trans-Pacific  countries. 

This  state  of  alTairs  may  be  laid  to 
the  war,  but  not  all  of  it.  Three  trans- 
continental railroad  systems,  with  their 
coastwide  feeders,  having  their  termini 
at  tidewater  on  the  mainland  side  of 
the  greatest  harbor  of  the  Western  sea- 
board, it  is  but  natural  that  importers 
should  turn  to  that  point  where  quick 
transhipment  can  be  made  of  cargo  to 
car. 

So  it  is  that  recently  Oakland  and 
its  sister  cities  have  become  the  center 
of  a  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  industry.  In 
this  instance  we  can  thank  the  war — 
and  foreign  trade  thanks  it,  too ;  for, 
finding  other  sea  avenues  closed,  the 
copra    men    (Continued    on    Page    40) 


President  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco 
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E  believe 
this 
great 
A  meri- 
can  nation  will  go 
forward  in  the  line 
of  progress.  Her 
peoples  are  seek- 
ing the  light,  and 
it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  For- 
eign Trade  Club 
was  started  just  a 
little  over  a  year 
ago,  now  number- 
ing nearly  300 
members.  repre- 
senting many  lines 
of  business  —  im- 
porting, exporting 
fiianufacturing,  shipping,  transportation. 
During  that  short  period  speakers 
representing  nearly  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  have  come  before  us. 
They  have  told  of  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities that  can  be  grasped  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  trade 
in  their  respective  countries. 

I  particularly  refer  to  the  great  Pan- 
Pacific  movement.  When  we  consider 
the  opportunities  that  are  presented  to 
us  in  trade  with  the  Philippines,  China, 
Japan,  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  India, 
the  Great  South  Seas,  Australasia,  and 
Latin  .\merica — trade  all  bordering  on 
this  great  Pacific  Ocean — words  fail  to 
express  the  wonderful  development  that 
is  possible  in  business  relations  with 
these  countries. 
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IS  CAPITAL  STUPID 
AS  TO   PHILIPPINES? 


I 


By   CLARENCE    COLMAN 

Publisher  of  "The  Phihppines" 

F  I  should  be  so  bold  as  to  accuse 
American  Capital  of  g;ross  stui)idity. 
what    a    howl     would     immediately 

ijo  up.        . 

I  can  almost  hear  the  groans  of  deri- 
sion.   

\\'ho  is  this  kid  that  tells  us  we  have 
passed  up  a  gold  mine.' 

What  does  he  know  about  finance? 

Xothing.   friends ;  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  old  maid  can  always  tell  you 
the  best  method  of  bringing  up  children. 

How  many  American  bankers  or  cap- 
italists know  a  single  thing  about  the 
Philippine   Islands? 


They  all  know  there  was  an  insurrec- 
tion out  there  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  Igorotes  wear  Gee  strings 
and  eat  dogs. 

Do  they  know  there  are  availai)le 
wonderfully  fertile  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  capable  of  producing  all 
the  rubber  needed  by  these  United 
States  of  .\merica? 


'T.\x  P.xcii'ic" 

Do  ihcy  know  that  the  rich  agricul- 
tural acreage  of  the  Philippine  lsland^ 
have  barely  been  scratched  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  sugar,  copra  and 
rice.'  

Do  they  know  thai  labor  condition? 
are  no  worse  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
and  are  considerably  heller  ihan  in  oiir 
own  climatic  California.' 


Thcv   do   not   know. 


Thcv  do  not  seem  to  wanl  in  find  out. 


Hut   Ihe   smart   lillle  japs  know   il. 


Do  they  know  there  are  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  thousands  of  acres  of  hemp 
land  not  producing,  although  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  world's  supply  of  hemp 
grows  in  the  Philippines? 


.\nd  are  taking  full  advantage  of  ihcir 
knowledge  to  pick  out  for  themselves 
the   choicest   bits. 


And  so,  I  become  bold. 


Do  they  know  that  almost  every  trop- 
ical product  can  be  grown  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  at  large  profits  to  the 


I  accuse  American  Capital  of  the 
grossest  stupidity  in  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  tremendous  ])ossibilities  for 
investment  offered  by  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


(Courtesy  Pacific  Mall  S.   S.  Co.) 


Native  Boats  on  Canal  at  Manila 
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UNCLE  SAM 
MUST  LEAD 


Ships  the  Most  Urgent  Need, 
to  Win  the  War,  Says 
Chairman  Hurley  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board 

By   EDWARD   N.   HURLEY 

Chairman  United  States  Stiipping  Board 

UNLESS  we  get  our  men  to  the 
battle  front  we  will  not  win  the 
war,  and  therefore  it  all  comes 
back  to  ships.  Upon  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  devolved  the  responsi- 
iiility  of  supplying  this  need,  and  supply- 
ln^-  it  under  tlie  most  extraordinary  con- 
ditions that  ever  existed,  at  a  time  when 
every  other  industry  is  being  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  to  provide  war  necessi- 
ties. 

The  handicaps  have  been  many.  We 
were  not  a  maritime  nation.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  widely  scattered 
yards,  merchant  marine  construction 
iiad  almost  become  a  lost  art  with  us. 
Then  came  this  sudden  call  at  a  moment 
wlien  the  navy  was  undergoing  the 
greatest  expansion  in  its  history.  *  *  * 
I  doubt  if  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is 
generally  appreciated. 

There  were  2,"/  steel  ship  yards  in 
.America  at  the  time  of  our  entrance  in- 
to the  war.  We  have  located  81  addi- 
tional steel  and  wood  yards,  while  18 
other  yards  have  been  expanded.  We 
are  building  in  the  new  and  expanded 
steel  yards  235  new  steel  shipways,  or 
26  more  than  at  present  exist  in  all  the 
ship  yards  of  England.  It  was  the  spirit 
and  will  of  America  to  do  the  job  in  a 
big  way,  and  the  new  industry  we  have 
created  will  make  America  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  in  history.  In  less  than 
eight  months  we  have  built  up  a  ship- 
building machine  which,  when  it  gets 
into  full  swing,  will  defeat  the  military 
machine  of  Germany. 

The  total  amount  of  our  steel  con- 
struction programme  on  March  ist  was 
8,205,708  deadweight  tons.  This  is  made 
up  of  5,160,300  deadweight  tons  under 
contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  3,045.408  deadweight  tons 
of  requisition  vessels. 

Of  this  total  steel  construction,  2.121,- 
568  deadweight  tons  have  been  coin- 
jileted.  That  means  that  in  addition  to 
the  building  of  our  big  new  yards,  we 
have  also  been  building  ships.  That  is, 
the  programme  for  steel  ships  has  ad- 
vanced 28  per  cent  toward  completion. 
Of  the  amount  of  steel  ships  under  con- 
tract and  under  requisition,  655,456 
deadweight  tons,  or  approximately  8  per 
cent  were  actually  comjileted  and  in  ser- 
vice  on    March    ist.      This    amount    of 


THE   BIGGEST   LOAD  EVER  CARRIED 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 


lloating  tonnage  exceeds  our  total  output 
in  1916,  including  steel,  wooden  and 
sailing  vessels,  by  approximately  50  per 
cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  or- 
ganization, the  handicaps  of  bar  weather, 


Shipbuilding— New 
American  Industry 

1 91 51H21 5,602 

1916ai^520,847 

1917|^H^901,223 

1 91  Si^^HHI^B  3,000,000 

'  estimated  i 
SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  GROSS  TONNAGE 
CONSTRUCTED  IN   U.  S.  SHIPYARDS 


transportation  embargoes  and  railroad 
congestion,  nearly  as  much  tonna.ge  has 
been  constructed  in  American  shipyards 
in  three  months  as  by  all  the  other  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  combined. 

I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding additional  facilities  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships.  \\.  the  outset  the  37  old 
steel  yards  began  increasing  their  capa- 


city until  they  now  have  195  ways  as 
against  162  eight  months  ago.  Other 
parts  of  their  plants  have  increased  in 
proportion.  We  then  made  provision  for 
additional  steel  yards,  some  of  which 
have  been  given  financial  assistance. 

Thirty  additional  new  steel  ship  yards 
are  thus  being  erected  with  a  total  of  203 
shipliuilding  ways.  Thus  now  we  have 
in  the  aggregate  67  steel  ship  yards 
either  wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  fleet 
corporation  work.  These  yards  will  have 
a  total  of  398  steel  building  ways.  Of 
these,  35  yards  with  258  ways,  are  on  the 
.\tlantic  and  gulf  coast.  Nineteen  yards 
with  66  ways  are  on  the  Pacific,  while 
13  yards  with  74  ways  are  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Our  programme  for  building  wooden 
ships  has  been  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  handicaps  which  could  not  well 
be  foreseen.  A  year  ago,  wooden  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  was  almost 
a  lost  art.  We  found  24  old  wooden 
.shipyards  with  y^  ship  ways.  The  capa- 
city for  wooden  shipbuilding  has  been 
increased  until  we  now  have  81  wooden 
shipbuilding  yards  with  332  ways  com- 
pleted or  nearing  completion. 


iS 


"Pan  Pacific" 


NEW  ORLEANS  PREPARES  Itl":t;.'r;r, 


menrs  ro  Make  Port  a 


FOR  AFTER- WAR  TRADE  prt Mfssl^p^xTd: 


UXDER  modem  boat  construction 
and  with  the  development  of 
economic  temiinals  for  inland 
water  craft.  Xew  Orleans  al- 
ready the  port  market  for  ever)-  city 
served  by  the  waterways  of  the  great 
Mississippi  \alley,  is  destined  soon  to 
become  the  great  port  of  storage  and 
distribution  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  markets  of  Asia  in  any  trade 
with  the  cities  of  the  Mississippi  \"al- 
ley.  Had  normal  times  continued 
through  the  past  three  years,  this  would 
have  already  been  an  accomplished  fact 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
world,  with  the  great  instrument  of  com- 
mercial development,  which  this  countr)' 
brought  into  life  through  the  creation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  discharging  its 
proper  function,  will  beyond  question 
bring  this  about. 

If  when  this  war  has  been  concluded 
the  merchants  and  jiroducers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  prepared  to  begin  a  flour- 
ishing trade  with  the  great  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  \alley  comprising  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
Republic,  that  trade,  if  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  econoinicallv.  must  be  done 
through  the  port  of  XEW  ORLE.VXS. 

How  true  this  is  can  be  understood 
at  a  glance  when  it  is  known  that  from 
New  Orleans  16,000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers   reach   out   to   Pittsburgh   on   the 


GERMAN       SHIPBUILDING 

German  shipbuilding  companies  are 
making  preparations  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  German  mercantile 
marine,  according  to  the  "Berliner 
Tageblatt."  The  first  step  to  this  end 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  finan- 
ces. A  German  law  passed  recently 
makes  provision  for  the  grant  of  sub- 
sidies to  shipping  companies  toward 
the  cost  of  new  construction,  but 
which  will  not,  however,  make  any 
grant  to  shipbuilders  direct.  The 
financial  assistance  promised  by  the 
German  Government  to  the  shipping 
companies  will  eventually  be  realized 
by  the  shipbuilders,  although  it  will 
take  some  time  before  this  actually 
happens.  Since  June,  1916.  eleven 
German  shipbuilding  companies  have 
increased  their  aggregate  capital 
from  41,930,000  marks  to  69,200,000 
marks,  or  from  $9,979,340  to  $16,469,- 
600  at  normal  exchange. 


East,  to  Chicago  on  the  North,  and  tu 
Kansas  City  on  the  West,  and  that  ex- 
tending out  from  New  Orleans  in  the 
other  direction,  the  deep-sea  trade  routes 
reach  all  the  worth  while  ports  of  the 
world. 

The   Panama  Canal,   serving  its  nor- 
mal purpose,  brings  New  Orleans  into 


By   T.    J.    HILL 

New  Orleans  Association  ol  Coninierce 

closer  ju.xtaposition  with  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  either  Xew  York 
or  Liverpool,  and  into  closer  touch  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  all  the  cities  of 
the  Mississippi  \'allcy,  and  brings  the 
products  of  these  ports  and  of  Asia  to 
New  Orleans  as  the  doorway  of  the 
valley,  where  a  perfect  web  of  inland 
waterways  and  rail  transportation  makes 
their  distribution  easy. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  no  city  in 
the  United  States  has  taken  more  defi- 
nite measures  for  the  develo]>ment  of 
her  natural  resources  with  a  view  of 
taking  care  of  this  trade  after  the  war 
than  Xew  Orleans.  This  refers  not  only 
to  the  development  of  the  city's  fortv- 
one  miles  of  publicly  owned  waterfront, 
and  the  erection  of  nine  miles  of  the 
finest  equipped  docks  and  warehouses 
in  the  country,  but  also  to  the  city's 
activity  in  the  development  of  inland 
waterways  and  the  continued  pro]3a- 
ganda  which  the  Xew  Orleans  .Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  has  carried  on  to 
bring  about  a  co-ordination  between  rail 
and  water  traffic,  between  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  X'alley.  The  commerce  of 
the  X'alley  and  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping inland  water  transportation  has 
been  given  greater  study  and  deeper  in- 
vestigation by  the  ^lanager  of  the  New 
Orleans  .Association  of  Commerce  than 
by  any  single  force  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Walter  Parker's  reports  show 
that  the  future  development  of  this 
country  will  come  through  the  revival 
of  inland  waterway  traffic  and  the  con- 
struction of  economic  terminals  at  every 
point  where  costs  in  handling  and  trans- 
portation can  be  cut  to  a  minimum.  He 
shows  that  for  many  years  this  country, 
ignoring  the  waterways  and  failing  to 
encourage  the  development  of  nature's 
bighwa)',  has  practically  encouraged  an 
uneconomical  transportation  system, 
overburdening  rail  traffic  and  finally  be- 
ing called  upon  to  face  a  .serious  menace 
which  the  collapse  of  the  rail  system 
would  have  brought  to  the  country's  in- 
dustries. 

This  condition,  he  declares,  could 
easily  ha\'e  been  prevented  had  the 
waterways  been  called  upon  to  bear  their 
just  share  of  the  burden  of  traffic.  Mr. 
Parker's  study  of  this  subject  has  been 
made  the  text  of  an  exhaustive  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  discloses  beyond 
doubt  the  absolute  necessity  of  state  and 
federal  governments  taking  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  interest  in  inland 
water  traffic. 


The  fact  that  it  will  be  cheaper  after 
the  war  for  Pacific  Coast  merchants  and 
farmers  to  do  business  with  Chicago  and 
other  cities  of  the  \'alley  by  the  way 
of  Xew-  Orleans  than  by  transcontinental 
railway  route,  because  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  vast  difference  in  water 
and  rail  rates,  this  city  expects  to  take 


JAPANESE    SHIPBUILDING. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Yokohama  states  in  a  recent  re- 
port that  Japan  is  launching  upon  a 
shipbuilding  campaign  which  will  in- 
volve the  construction  of  250  ships  a 
year.  He  states  that  at  the  end  of 
last  September  there  were  in  Japan 
113  shipbuilding  slips  owned  by  42 
firms.  In  each  slip  a  ship  of  1.000 
tons  can  be  built.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  ships 
Japan  owned  before  the  war.  Many 
more  also  are  building,  and  24  slips 
are  expected  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  When  all  these 
berths  are  put  into  full  operation,  sub- 
ject to  a  supply  of  steel  and  iron  ma- 
terials, Japan  will  be  able  to  build 
more  than  250  ships,  aggregating 
1,000,000  tons   yearly. 


rank  among  the  great  jiorts  of  the  world 
as  the  storage  and  point  of  distribution 
of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  To 
meet  this  condition.  NEW  ORLEANS 
is  making  even'   preparation. 

No  city  in  .America  has  in  the  past 
few  years  advanced  further  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  great  world  seaport  than 
NEW  ORLEANS.  The  entire  vast 
waterfront  on  the  Mississippi,  extend- 
ing down  from  Carrollton  to  the  Gulf, 
a  distance  of  forty-one  miles,  is  pub- 
licly owned.  Nine  miles  of  this  stretch, 
embracing  the  entire  section  of  the  river 
that  fronts  the  business  and  industrial 
sections  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  con- 
verted mto  a  perfect  chain  of  weather- 
protected  docks  equipped  in  every  way 
with  all  modern  machinery  for  loading 
and  discharging  cargo.  In  addition,  the 
city  has  constructed  a  great  cotton  ware- 
house equipped  with  every  modem  de- 
vice for  handling  cotton  either  in  stor- 
age or  transfer  to  ship  side.  New  Or- 
leans has  also  installed,  in  addition  to 
the  five  already  built,  two  great  grain 
elevators,  which  rank  with  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

The  docks  and  harbor,  as  well  as  the 
grain  elevators  and  warehouses  of  the 
river  front  are  under  charge  of  the 
Hoard  of  Port  Commissioners  of  New 
Orleans,  a  political  sub-division  of  the 
State  Government,  but  an  institution  po- 
litical in  name  only.  It  is  composed  of 
five  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Or- 
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leans  and  practically  since  its  creation 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
best  thonght  and  effort  of  the  State.  All 
officers  and  clerkships  in  its  charge  are 
under  compulsory  civil  service. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  system 
of  publicly  owned  docks,  the  city  oper- 
ates successfully  the  finest  public  belt- 
railroad  system  in  this  country,  connect- 
ing every  ramification  of  river  traffic 
with  the  terminus  of  every  railroad  en- 
tering the  city.  This  road  has  been 
taken  as  a  model  by  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  and  delegations  have 
been  sent  to  New  Orleans  from  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  other  places  to 
inspect  its  method  of  operation. 


which  the  city  sought  to  create  by  tak- 
ing the  lead  among  American  cities  in 
public  ownerships  of  its  great  utilities 
was  coming  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  full 
growth  of  these  utilities.  It  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  unless  something 
were  done  to  give  breathing'  space  to 
private  industry  and  to  encourage  tlie 
investment  of  private  capital,  the  pub- 
licly owned  system  docks  would  not  be 
bringing  the  results  expected  in  the  gen- 
eral de\elopment  of  the  city. 

With  this  in  mind,  Walter  Parker, 
General  Manager  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  started  a  movement  about 
three  years  ago  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  industrial  canal,  connecting  the 


the  canal   would  be  deferred   for  many 
years. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  world  conflict  changed  conditions 
at  New  Orleans  considerably.  Public 
officials,  under  the  lead  of  Mayor  Behr- 
man,  the  Association  of  Commerce  and 
industrial  leaders  generally,  felt  the 
necessity  of  the  city  playing  some  part 
in  the  gigantic  ship-construction  pro- 
gram which  the  Government  announced 
after  the  country's  entry  into  the  war. 
New  Orleans,  it  was  pointed  out,  was 
ideally  located  as  a  natural  port  for  the 
construction  of  big  steel  vessels.  The 
city  enjoyed  a  mild  all-the-year  climate 
that   assured   outdoor  work   for   twelve 


One  of  the  Port  Units  at  New  Orleans  For  the  Coordination  of  River 
Rail,   (and  Ocean  With  Storage) 


The  Belt  Railroad  wraps  around  the 
city  like  a  perfect  ring.  Its  switching 
facilities  and  the  interchange  of  cars 
from  railroad  to  each  other  is  the  quick- 
est and  cheapest  in  the  country.  .\t  the 
same  time  it  serves  every  one  of  the 
great  links  in  the  chain  of  docks  for 
ship-side  loading. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantage 
which  New  Orleans  seemed  to  have  by 
tlie  combination  of  great  natural  advan- 
tages as  the  doorway  between  the  Val- 
ley and  the  great  region  to  be  served 
by  the  Panama  Canal,  coupled  with  its 
system  of  publicly  owned  waterfront 
and  Belt,  its  progress  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  private  in- 
dustry and  manufacturing  enterprises 
has    been    small.     The   very    condition 


city's  great  waterways,  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  foothold  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  on  the  lianks  of  this 
canal. 

.Mthough  the  necessary  legislation  to 
have  the  canal  constructed  was  enacted 
in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  was  afterward  ratified  by 
popular  vote  of  the  entire  State,  the 
matter  hung  fire  for  some  time.  The 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  building  the 
canal,  but  were  unable  to  proceed  be- 
cause the  revenues  of  the  Board  had 
been  taxed  to  the  limit  by  the  recent 
construction  of  the  grain  elevators  and 
cotton  warehouse.  It  began  to  appear 
for  some  time  like  the  construction  of 


months.  It  was  in  easy  touch  with  the 
steel  and  coal  mines  of  the  country  and 
might  be  said  to  be  the  foot  of  the 
greatest  timber  regions  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  this,  labor  was  plenti- 
ful and  at  prices,  in  many  instances, 
much  cheaper  than  in  sections  forced 
to  bid  against  the  swollen  pay-rolls  of 
ammunition  factories  and  mills.  Hous- 
ing facilities  were  adequate,  and  when 
to  all  this  is  added  a  per  capita  cost  of 
living  lower  than  in  most  other  cities 
in  the  country,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  city  was  equipped  from  every 
standpoint  for  the  construction  of  ships. 

But  one  barrier  stood  in  the  way.  It 
was  practically  impossible  to  launch 
ships,    even    (Continued    on    Page   44) 
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'Pan  Pacific" 


U.  S.  MUST  HAVE  SHIPS  T hS g^rs^TVat 
TO  GRASP  OPPORTUNITIES  -^^^S:. 


THE  wonderful  trade  opportuni- 
ties that  will  confront  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  America  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  world  war  and 
the  absolute  need  of  an  adequate  mer- 
cantile marine  to  take  advantage  of 
those  opportunities  were  outlined  by 
John  H.  Rosseter,  \'ice-President  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  in  an  address  be- 
fore a  distinguished  gathering  at  the 
semi-centenar>^  celebration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, recently. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Orient  runs  to  figures  not  realized 
or  understood  in  this  country  except 
by  tliose  who  have  studied  or  special- 
ized in  it.  It  reaches  figures  beyond 
any  foreign  trade  the  United  States  has 
known. 

It  is  true,  he  said,  that  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  the  envy  of  other  na- 
tions, but  that  rested  on  our  great  ad- 
vantages of  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth.  Thus,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
send  to  many  foreign  countries  grain 
and  flour,  lumber  and  steel.  But  there 
have  been  certain  markets  to  which  we 
have  practically  never  sent  the  very 
things  in  the  production  of  which  we 
enjoy  natural  advantages. 

WHY?  It  is  the  old  proposition  of 
reciprocal  trade  and  the  limitations  of 
shipping.  Thus,  steel,  purchased  by 
Japan,  was  supplied  by  Germany  prior 
to  1914.  Ships  were  taking  out  to  the 
Orient  articles  of  German  manufacture 
including  steel,  coke,  and  numerous 
other  articles  which  we  were  manufac- 
turing to  equal  or  better  advantage,  and 
these  ships  were  returning  with  products 
of  the  Orient  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
including  rice,  spices,  wood  and  vegeta- 
ble oils.  At  the  same  time,  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  notably  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Italy,  with  regular  steamer 
lines,  were  likewise  enjoying  trade  in 
products  going  and  coming  in  their 
ships. 

Engrossed  in  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  upbuilding  of 
our  own  country',  we  in  the  United 
States  were  unmindful  or  careless  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  our  foreign  steamer  lines 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  and,  practically  speaking,  were 
limited  to  three  regular  lines.  With  the 
exception  of  oil  tankers,  we  had  no 
steamer  sen'ice  to  the  Indies  and  the 
very  small  percentage  of  that  trade  fall- 
ing to  our  lot  had  to  move  by  way  of 
transshipment  at  Hongkong. 

The  speaker  declared  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Orient  and  the  products 


of  the  Pacific  Coast  should  naturally 
be  exchanged  across  that  great  ocean 
washing  both  shores.  But  such  was  not 
so.  The  products  of  the  Indies  move 
by  the  Suez  Canal,  figuratively  and  actu- 
ally an  artificial  channel.  As  a  result, 
when  a  San  Francisco  merchant  would 
buy  rice  grown  in  Siam,  or  pepper  or 
tea  from  Colombo,  generally  speaking, 
he  would  receive  it  from  Hamburg  or 
London.  That  was  always  the  case  with 
rubbers  produced  in  Singapore  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  although  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  consumptive  de- 
mand was  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  today 
the  United  States  is  consuming  over 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  rubber. 

War  suddenly  changed  these  condi- 
tions. The  appearance  of  a  U-boat  in 
the  Mediterranean  during  the  latter  part 
of  1915,  followed  by  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  ships,  practically  closed  the 
Suez  canal.  The  voyage  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  long  and  costly,  with 
the  danger  of  destruction  by  submarine 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  As  a  result, 
rubber,  tea,  spices  and  rice  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  returned  to  the 
natural  channel,  die  route  they  should 
always  have  traveled,  across  the  Pacific. 
With  the  pressing  need  of  ships  for 
transatlantic  service,  the  development 
to  anything  like  the  possibilities  must 
wait  until  the  war  is  over. 


Air.  Rosseter  Uiought  he  discerned  an 
awakening  in  this  countrj'  to  the  impor- 
tance of  encouraging  and  developing 
our  mercantile  marine.  He  urged  the 
importance  of  a  new  and  definite  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  shipping  and 
bring  about  reciprocal  arrangements  and 
agreements  to  bulwark  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  compli- 
cations that  had  come  into  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  last  few  years.  The 
latest  and  most  far-reaching  phase  is 
that  of  the  blacklist  and  license.  .-Xs  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  the  dealings 
of  the  enemy  had  to  be  stamped  out. 
The  effective  agency  was  the  blacklist. 
But,  he  said,  it  has  introduced  many 
complications.  It  also  is  charged  with 
great  possibilities  in  trade  influence  af- 
ter the  war.  It  seems  to  point  to  na- 
tional compacts  to  direct  and  regulate 
trade  and  this  must  certainly  be  exer- 
cised by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
as  a  matter  of  self-preser\ation  and 
necessity. 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Rosseter,  "resting  on  my  life's  work  and 
experience  in  foreign  commerce,  tliat, 
on  ending  of  the  war,  H'hliout  Goz'ern- 
ment  air  and  practical  encouragement 
of  SHIPPING  and  the  siiffort  and  up- 
holding of  the  MERCHANT,  zve  might 
as  icell  stop  talking  about  the  capture  of 
foreign  trade.    {Continued  on  Page  41) 
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"Faith,"  Cement  Ship  Lying  in  San  Francisco  Bay.     Launched  March   15th; 

336  Feet  in  Length;  44 V2  Feet  in  Width;  31  Feet  in  Depth;  5,000  Tons 

Deadweight;  Will  Displace  7,900  Tons,  Loaded  to  Capacity. 

FLOATING  STONE  JAR  hrS'llTn-Fr 
SOLVES  SHIP  PROBLEM  ^Z?^:::^^ 


A  GREAT  stone  jar  rides  on  San 
Francisco  bay  and  another  weight 
is  placed  on  the  Kaiser's  chest. 
The  largest  concrete  hull  ever 
constructed  was  successfully  launched 
from  a  meadow  near  Redwood  City  on 
March  14  and  a  new  era  was  opened 
in  shipbuilding  history. 

Christened  "Faith"  by  Mrs.  W.  Leslie 
Coniyn,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
shipbuilding  company,  this  5000-ton 
structure  of  sand,  stone  and  cement  is 
by  twice  the  largest  ship  of  this  char- 
acter ever  built. 

The  story  of  concrete  shipbuilding 
harks  back  to  France  in  1849.  where 
M.  Lanibot.  of  the  town  of  Caceres, 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  a 
little  tub  of  a  boat  only  nine  feet  long. 
Lambot  exhibited  his  handiwork  at  the 
\\'orld's  Fair  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  pat- 
ented his  process,  and  that  ended  it. 

Norwegians  and  Italians  turned  their 
hands  to  concrete  barges  and  vessels  for 
inland  waters.  Most  of  the  vessels 
were  of  100  or  200  tons  deadweight, 
and  the  appeal  to  purchasers  in  time  of 
war  and  overtaxed  shipyards  was  based 
chiefly  on  speed  of  construction. 

An  American  engineer,  seeing  these 
barges  in  course  of  construction,  brought 
the  idea  back  to  America,  and  his  com- 
pany having  need  of  barges  in  contract 
work  for  the  Government,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
number  were  built  and  some  of  these 
are  still  in  use,  altho  they  were  made 
as  long  ago  as  1892. 


The  concrete  ship  is  not  a  new  thing. 
It  is  supposed  that  building  a  ship  of 
stone  must  of  necessity  omit  all  grace- 
ful lines,  yet  a  subject  of  Germany  for 
many  years  owned  and  operated  a  steam 
yacht,  the  lines  of  which  were  as  trim 
as  any  possessed  by  clipper  ship  or 
steamer.  Until  California  got  into  the 
game  of  concrete  ship  building,  the 
greatest  advance  was  made  by  Norway. 
Ships  have  been  built  at  Mons,  Norway, 
to  be  operated  by  steam,  of  2500  tons. 

No  concrete  vessel  approaching  the 
"Faith"  in  size  ever  was  attempted.  The 
"Faith"  will  displace  7900  tons  loaded 
to  capacity.  She  will  have  a  speed  of 
ten  to  eleven  knots  an  hour.  She  is 
336  feet  long,  44  1-2  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  deadweight  of  5000 
tons. 

The  floor  of  the  vessel  is  about  41-2 
inches  thick.  Her  sides  are  4  inches 
thick,  reinforced  in  the  bow  by  a  great 
steel  shoe.  Steel  of  an  aggregate 
weight  of  550  tons  is  formed  into  an 
intricate  network  that  webs  the  concrete 
structure. 

The  three  holds  of  the  vessel,  which 
are  placed  well  forward,  are  divided  by 
six  concrete  bulkheads.  A  watertight 
wooden  flooring  rests  on  the  bottom 
beams  and  forms  an  inside  hull.  The 
main  deck  is  of  wood,  laid  on  concrete 
stringers,  and  the  cabins  will  be  of 
wood.     The  shelter  deck  is  concrete. 

Without  boilers  and  machineiy,  water 
and  fuel,  the  draft  of  the  "Faith"  is  9 


feet  at  the  bow  and  11  feet  aft.  With 
the  machinery,  water  and  fuel  this  may 
be  increased  bv  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet. 

Alan  Macdonald,  director  of  construc- 
tion for  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  designer  of  the  first  con- 
crete vessel  of  full  size,  outlines  the 
advantages  he  claims  for  ships  of  stone: 

Concrete  vessels  may  be  built  wher- 
ever land  and  water  meet.  There  is  no 
need  of  the  expensive,  complex  yards 
that  are  required  for  building  steel  ves- 
sels. All  that  is  needed  is  a  concrete 
mixer,  cement,  a  little  Innlber  for  forms, 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  steel  for 
reinforcement   and   a   few   workingmen. 

There  is  no  need  to  ship  lumber  across 
the  continent  to  wooden  shipyards. 
Wherever  there  are  gravel  and  cement, 
concrete  ships  may  be  built.  And  they 
may  be  built  without  drawing  any  of  the 
skilled  laborers  from  the  wooden  and 
steel  shipyards. 

Concrete  vessels  become  better  with 
age;  the  water  hardens  the  sides  and 
does  not  destroy.  There  is  no  expense 
for  painting  nor  cleaning.  Maintenance 
costs  are  low.  Concrete  vessels  may  be 
repaired   easily. 

They  cost  less  than  wooden  ships  and 
about  half  as  much  as  steel  vessels.  In 
concrete  lies  the  future  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

It  requires  550  tons  of  steel  for  re- 
inforcements in  one  vessel.  The  capacity 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company  is 
about  4,000  tons  a  month.  The  steel 
supply  for  fifty-four  7,500-ton  hulls  is 
here. 

Any  one  of  the  five  cement  mills  in 
California  can  supply  in  one  day  enough 
cement  for  a  big  vessel.  All  the  ele- 
ments are  here  in  sufficient  quantities. 


Russia,  a  Maelstrom 
Of  Financial  Chaos 


THAT  Russia  is  now  a  iiiaelstroni 
of  financial  and  industrial  chaos 
is  the  report  brought  out  of  that 
unhappy  country  Ijy  Herliert 
Allen,  Chairman  of  the  European  Oil- 
fields Corporation,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  furnished  to  "Pan-Pacific"  by  an 
American  merchant  with  considerable 
interests  in  Siberia.  Here  is  what  Allen 
says : 

"The  output  of  paper  money  in  Rus- 
sia has  reached  a  total  which  almost 
baffles  the  imagination ;  notes  of  small 
denomination  no  longer  have  any  value 
and  litter  the  streets  like  fallen  leaves. 
A  pound  of  bread,  which  at  Baku  be- 
fore the  war  cost  3  copecks,  now  costs 
25  copecks  for  inferior  quality.  A  club 
luncheon  \vhich  formerly  cost  75  copecks 
now  costs  15  to  20  roubles  and  then 
may  be  uneatable.  A  glass  of  tea  in 
the  streets,  which  I  have  seen  hawked 
at  I  copeck  now  costs  30  copecks,  when 
it  can  be  obtained  at  all,  and  this  with- 
out lemon  or  sugar. 

"Taking  a  case  of  our  own :  For 
the  best  horse  fodder  we  used  to  pay  i 
rouble  per  pood,  now  we  pay  44  rou- 
bles for  the  worst,  which  is  also  the 
best  obtainable.  One  could  multiply 
these  instances  by  the  thousand  and 
render  it  apparent  that  paper  notes  of 
I  to  15  copecks  can  have  no  intrinsic 
value  when  nothing  can  be  purchased 
under  20  copecks. 

"The  trouble  we  have  experienced 
with  our  workmen,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
has  been  much  worse  since  the  revolu- 
tionar\'   outbreak   last    March,    the   men 


being  encouraged  in  tlieir  excesses  by 
ministers  more  extreme  even  than  them- 
selves. Briefly,  the  position  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  such  businesses  as  ours 
are  run  by  the  men  and  not  by  our  ap- 
pointed managers.  We  have  no  say  in 
the  engagement  of  our  servants.  ])os- 
sess  only  a  nominal  power  of  dismissal. 
and  whatever  the  men  demand  in  the 
way  of  pay  we  have  to  concede. 

"Our  reports  refer  to  other  phases  of 
the  situation  in  Russia — the  enactments, 
decrees  and  proclamations  of  the  crazy 
gang  who,  first  under  Kerenskv  and 
now  under  Lenine,  are  indulging  in  a 
travesty  of  national  government.  Fac- 
tories, we  are  told,  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  workman,  oil  and  other 
mines,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  pri- 
vate property  in  land  is  to  be  abolished. 
There  is  talk  even  of  all  workmen  be- 
ing systematically  armed. 

"Lodgers  and  others  renting  property 
at  less  than  1,200  roubles  yearl}'  are 
freed  from  payments  for  six  months ; 
dwellers  in  the  slums  are  to  be  moved 
to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy;  hotels  and 
furnished  rooms  are  to  be  taken  over 
and  managed  by  a  trade  union  of  hotel 
employees ;  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
emancipated  from  discipline,  and  gener- 
als are  to  be  appointed  and  discharged 
only  by  the  soldiers ;  the  orthodox 
church  is  to  be  disestablished  and  all 
episcopal  estates  and  treasures  are  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  state :  all  existing  legal 
tribunals,  from  the  Senate  to  the  small 
debt  courts,  are  to  be  abolished  and  rev- 
olutionary courts  sets  up  in  their  stead. 


"Pax  P.\cific" 

"Here  is  a  translation  of  one  of  these 
precious  ])roclamations,  by  way  of  ex- 
aniplc:  '.\ll  lands,  with  their  living  and 
dead  stock,  with  the  service  buildings, 
and  the  buildings  for  habitation  and  the 
produce  which  may  be  on  or  in  them, 
are  declared  to  be  national  property,  and 
now  enter  the  management  of  the  Land 
Committees.  Private  property  in  land 
is  abolished.  The  houses  of  the  land- 
owners will  be  arranged  to  ser\-e  as  pub- 
lic schools,  hospitals,  shelters  and  thea- 
tres.' 

"The  latest  thing  we  hear  is  the  talk 
of  repudiation  by  Russia  of  her  national 
obligations.  I  hear  some  one  sav :  'The 
real  Russia  will  never  re])udiate  her 
contracts" ;  but  where  is  the  real  Russia 
to  be  found?  The  mighty  Russia  of 
yesterday  is  not  the  broken  and  humili- 
ated Russia  of  today :  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  \'ictor,  who,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  now  preparing  to  take  the  spoils. 

"The  political  blockheads  who  thought 
that  without  an  army  at  her  back  Rus- 
sia was  going  to  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  Germany,  or  to  impose  upon  Ger- 
many their  childlike  doctrine  of  'no  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities'  will  surely 
have  a  rude  awakening.  But  let  us,  in 
justice  to  Russia,  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween repudiation  and  default,  and  rec- 
ognize that  her  hand  may  be  forced  by 
circumstances  more  than  by  design.  With 
her  richest  provinces  already  annexed 
to  Germany,  many  more  of  them  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  a  score  or  so  of  inde- 
pendent republics  already  proclaimed  in 
other  directions,  and  a  currency  value- 
less for  purposes  of  exchange,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  who  is  to  look  after  Rus- 
sia's foreign  obligations  and  how — but 
here  again  the  enemy  comes  in  and  will 
have  his  sav." 


EUROPEAN  WAR  HAS  BROUGHT  THE  PACIFIC  INTO  ITS  OWN 


TlL\r  the  European  war  has 
brought  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
its  own  and  has  given  the 
Golden  Gate  a  new  significance 
in  world  commerce  was  the  declaration 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Elwood  Mead,  professor 
of  rural  institutions  at  the  University 
of  California,  in  addressing  a  confer- 
ence on  international  relations  in  Hil- 
.gard  Hall  on  the  university  campus 
recently. 

"The  menace  of  the  submarine  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  is  bringin.g 
the  business  of  the  Orient  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  coast  cities,"  said  Dr. 
Mead.  "It  is  giving  the  Golden  Gate 
a  new  significance  and  making  the  Pa- 
cific the  field  of  endeavor  and  opportu- 
nity." 

In  citing  the  great  growth  of  trade 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  beginning 
of   the   war.     Dr.    Mead   declared   that 


more  than  14,000.000  pounds  of  copra, 
more  than  8,000,000  pounds  of  hemp 
and  jute,  a  large  tonnage  of  wool  and  a 
larger  but  unknown  tonnage  of  sugar 
had  come  into  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  February.  In  Seattle  and  San 
I'Vancisco  this  great  growth  has  caused 
importers  to  build  new  wharves  and 
warehouses  and  to  prepare  for  a  com- 
merce hitherto  regarded  as  destined  to 
go  elsewhere,  said  Dr.  Mead. 

Agricultural  exports  form  the  great- 
est bulk  of  these  imports,  according  to 
the  speaker.  "We  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  meat 
in  the  cocoanut,"  was  his  statement.  "It 
is  the  cheapest  substitute  for  butter,  the 
best  source  of  glycerine  and  the  basis 
for  all  fine  soaps.  Within  the  last  six 
months  over  $2,000,000  has  been  con- 
tracted in  San  Francisco  for  factories 
to  crush  copra  and  tanks  to  hold  cocoa- 


nut  oil.  This  trade  has  grown  in  the 
Pacific  ports  like  Jonah's  gourd.  The 
imports  in  1914  were  less  than  $4,000,- 
000.    This  year  they  will  be  $5,000,000." 

"Until  recently  we  have  been  in  an 
eddy  of  this  trade,"  said  Dr.  Mead.  "It 
passed  through  Canada  on  the  north, 
through  the  Panama  Canal  or  around 
Cape  Horn  to  the  south.  War  is  send- 
ing it  here.  The  capitalists  of  Java 
have  established  a  regular  Dutch  ship- 
ping service  between  that  island  and 
San  Francisco.  The  recently  estab- 
lished shipping  service  between  India, 
Australia  and  here  bring  record  cargoes 
and  report  wharves  piled  high  with 
freight  awaiting  shipment. 

"In  1913  the  commerce  of  the  four 
ports  of  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  amounted  to  less  than 
$300,000,000.  In  1917  it  was  over  $900,- 
000.000." 
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U.  S.  Trade 
With  India 

By    DEVA    RAM    SOKUL 

Chairman  India  Foreign  Trade  Committee — 
Auspices    Hindustan    Association  of  United  States 

TIRADE    with     India    has    been     ne- 
glected  by  the  United  States. 

*  *     ^ 

India  has  a  population  of  some  380,- 
ocxj.ooo  souls,  and  outside  of  agricul- 
tural products  these  need  almost  every- 
thing that  the  United  States  can  supply. 

*  *     * 

India,  with  China,  comprises  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  and  together  they  could  take 
everything  the  United  States  could  sup- 
ply— and  then  some. 

*  *     * 

India  needs  agricultural  implements, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  plumbing  and 
sanitatioit  appliances,  electrical  appa- 
ratus, typewriters,  automobiles,  locomo- 
tives— in  fact  everything  in  the  manu- 
factured line. 

India  produces  raw  materials  that  are 
sent  to  Europe  and  then  returned  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  articles  at  vastly 
multiplied  cost.  What  an  opportunity 
for  American  brains  and  American 
money  to  set  up  factories  on  Indian  soil ! 

India  possesses  untold  billions  in  nat- 
ural resources,  not  touched.     These  in- 
,  elude  gold  and  other  minerals,  coal  and 
oil    in    boundless    quantities.      What    a 
chance     for     American     enterprise     and 

finance ! 

*  *     * 

India  traded  with  the  aborigines  of 
America  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era  before  she  went  to  sleep 
comniercially.  Now  that  she  is  about  to 
awaken,  her  face  again  is  turned  toward 
these  shores  and  she  would  rather  do 
business  with  the  United  States  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause India  has  learned  to  admire  Am- 
ericans for  their  civilization,  inventive 
achievements  and  approachability. 

*  ^=     * 

International  commerce  is  the  great- 
est civilizing  influence  in  the  world  to- 
day. It  is  the  duty  of  the  great  United 
States  to  carry  that  civilization  to  India. 
We  are  ready  for  it. 

*  *     * 

But  remember !  India  must  not  be 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  cheap 
goods  that  cannot  be  sold  elsewhere. 
We  want  only  the  best  and  we  will  pay 
the  price. 


HOW  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  HAS  GR 

Exports   From  United  States  to  British  India 

Fiscal  Year—  1914  lf)15  1916 

Clocks    and   watches $1.S(),(1(J(I  $85,1)00  $128,(100 

Cotton    piece    goods 821,000  821,000  1,220,00(J 

Drugs   and   medicines 147,000  118,000  218,(X)0 

Dvcinp^  and  tanning  substitutes. .  .          14,00t) 

Hardware    1,211,000  736,000  1,387,000 

Instruments    and    apparatus 460,000  228,000  375  000 

Iron    and    steel 1,339,000  1,748,000  7,61X1.0(10 

Machinery    and    millwork 798,000  821,000  907,00(1 

Motor   cars   and   cycles,  etc 731,000  432,000  1,8.57,000 

Oils,    mineral     7,315,000  7,823,000  7,932,000 

Paper   and    pasteboard 42,000  80,000  104,(XIO 

Provisions   and   oilman's   stores...  152,(X)0  194,000  237,(K10 

Railway  plant  and  rolling   stock..  9,(X)()  403,000  289  OOtJ 

Spirits     194,000  161,(X)0  199,000 

Tobacco     76,000  57,000  38,000 

Wood   and   timber 399,000  71,000  266  000 

Other   articles    1,315,000  1 ,035.000  2,147,(XW 

Totals     $15,165,0(X>  $14,813,000  $24,918,000 

Imports   of   Indian   Produce    Into    United  States. 

Fiscal   Year—  1914  1915  1916 

Hides  and  skins,  raw $11,238,000  $10,302,000  $15,599,000 

Hides     and     skins,      dressed     and 

tanned     983,000  855,000  2.2,84,000 

Indigo     38,000  52,000  1,1()3,0(10 

Cotton,   raw    261,000  313,000  270,(X)0 

Coir    manufacturers     185,000  180,000  180,000 

Grain   and   pulse 52,000  114,000  33,00(3 

Manures     256,000  289,(.IO(J  228,000 

Paraffin    wax    104,000  237,0(30  123,(X)0 

Jute,  raw   1 1,670,00  4,208,000  6,859,000 

Jute,   gunny  bags 4,788,000  4,859,000  2,845,000 

Jute,    gunny    cloth 32,376,000  27,122,000  29,146,000 

Lac    2,793,000  2,664,000  3,445,000 

Manganese  ore    508,000  351,0(X)  289,000 

Mica    318,000  180,000  109,000 

Myrobalans     270,000  275.000  403,000 

Oils,   vegetable    299,0130  128,000  527,000 

Saltpeter      104,000  61,(300  61,000 

Seeds,   castor    969,000  755,000  76(3.0(30 

Seeds,    linseed    33,000 

Spices    304.000  527,000  684.(300 

Tea      323,(X30  4(38,000  608,0(H3 

Wool,    raw    133,0130  123,000  71,0(30 

Other    articles     988,000  907,0(30  1,268,0(10 

Totals     $68,960,0(30  $54,910.W30  $66,958,0(X3 


OWN 


1917 

$118,000 

969,000 

228,000 

1,334,0<30 

1,862,000 

641,00(3 

7,733,000 

1,325,(3(30 

4,621,(300 

9,851,000 

679,(K30 

622,000 

313,000 

228,000 

147, OCX) 

6.50,000 

3,367,000 

'$34,688,(X)0 


1917 
$31,321,000 

3,923,(X10 

1,2.82.000 

171,000 

123,000 

261,000 

57,000 

213,(XX) 

9,932,000 

3,244,000 

35,245,000 

6,930,000 

6(33,(X)0 

299,0<X) 

180,000 

242,000 

76,000 

1,002,000 

175,0(30 

660.000 

517,000 


2,132,000 

$98,5,88,000 


AUSTRALIA  NEEDS  AMERICAN  TOOLS 


AMERICAN  manufacturers  should 
study   carefully    the   market    for 
railway     shop     machinery     and 
tools  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land,  says   a   report   to   the   Bureau   of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from 


NEW     AUSTRALIAN     RAILWAY. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Aus- 
tralia's 1,051-mile  trans-continental 
railway,  connecting  with  the  other 
railway  systems  at  Port  Augusta  of 
South  Australia  and  Kalgoorlie  of 
Western  Australia,  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  means  that  the  capitals 
of  five  continental  states  comprising 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  have 
been  linked  up  and  an  unbroken  line 
of  communication  established  from 
Brisbane,  on  the  east,  through  Syd- 
ney, Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  to 
Perth,  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
slightly  less  than  3.500  miles. 


Commercial  Agent  Frank  Rhea.  Of  all 
the  various  lines  of  railway  equipment 
and  supplies  in  use  in  those  countries, 
machinery  and  tools  are  first  in  volume 
of  imports  from  the  United  States. 


Other  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
state  railways  are  purchased  to  some 
extent  in  America,  because  in  some  re- 
spects railway  conditions  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  manufacture  at  home  all  possible 
supplies.  In  shop  machinery  and  tools 
the  American  manufacturer,  by  reason 
of  the  recognized  excellence  of  his 
product,  is  able  to  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully with  European  and  domestic 
concerns  than  in  any  other  line,  as 
sliown  b}-  the  business  done  in  the  past. 

To  enable  Ainerican  manufacturers 
to  make  the  most  of  opportunities  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bu- 
reau's report  goes  exhaustively  into  all 
phases  of  railway  operation,  a  particu- 
larly interesting  study  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  roads  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  reports  being  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  to  assist  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  to  prepare  for  trade 
after  the  war. 


THE        TORCH        OF        LIBERTY 


0\'ER  Armageddon  the  Torcli  of  Liberty  is  bursting 
into  Flame;  Blood-red  clouds  enshrouding  the  devil's 
ditch  of  devastation  and  despair  are  pierced  by  the 
brightening  shafts  of  Enlightenment  and  Hope!  Far  to  the 
W  est  the  Golden  Glare  dissolves  an  age-worn  veil  of  mys- 
tery and  wonder,  revealing  a  World  of  Wealth  and  En- 
chantment. 

PAN -PACIFIC! 


Men  of  America,  Men  of  Pan-Pacific,  FIGHTERS  ALL, 
attention.  THIS  is  a  Fighting  Age  and  we  are  here  to 
1-IGHT.  But  not  in  blood-lust,  not  in  savagery,  not  in  spirit 
of  hatred  or  jealousy  or  envy.  We  are  here  to  FIGHT  for 
the  RIGHTS  of  mankind,  the  CIVILIZATION  of  All 
Peoples,  the  LIBERTY  of  Human  Beings;  for  WORLD 
DEMOCRACY! 

To  achieve  this  Glorious  purpose  and  place  the  achieve- 
ment upon  a  basis  of  Permanency  for  All  Time  we  are  here 
to  fight  for  the  greatest  Stabilizer  of  the  Races,  the  Surest 
Foundation  for  the  Uplift  of  Peoples,  an  equable  INTER- 
CHANGE OF  COMMERCE  among  the  nations  of  the 
Earth !  We  are  going  to  begin  that  FIGHT  in  the  most 
STUPENDOUS  and  POTENTIAL  THEATRE  OF 
TRADE  since  this  Globe  began  to  revolve  upon  its  axis. 

PAN-PACIFIC! 

Men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  we  address  you  first : 
In  these  tremendously  historic  days,  when  every  minute  is  a 
pulsating  fraction  of  an  epoch,  you  surely  must  realize  with 
us  and  with  every  other  thinking  person  that,  willy  nilly,  we 
are  being  pushed  rapidly  into  the  dawn  of  a  new  era;  that 
the  old,  old  world  as  we  knew  it  prior  to  that  fateful  day  in 
1914  when  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian  archduke  served 
as  the  match  to  set  ablaze  a  world  conflagration,  is  gone 
never  to  return;  that  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  NEW 
WORLD,  with  NEW  THOUGHTS,  NEW  LIFE,  NEW 
ENERGIES,  NEW  AMBITIONS,  straining  for  a  goal  not 
yet  in  sight.  That  the  center  of  this  NEW  WORLD  in  ex- 
panse, in  population,  in  natural  resources,  in  ready  wealth  is — 

PAN-PACIFIC! 

Men  of  America!  We  are  in  the  midst  of  that  new  world 
and  of  it !  We  command  the  gateways  and  we  possess  the 
means.  We  are  the  Richest  People  in  All  History ;  we  are 
credited  with  being  the  Most  Fertile  in  imagination,  the  Most 
Ingenious  in  overcoming  difficulties,  the  Most  Rapid  in  en- 


compassing big  developments.  Then,  are  we  going  to  fail 
in  the  grandest  obligation  that  ever  devolved  upon  a  united 
people? 

OF  COURSE  WE  ARE  NOT;  The  roar  reverberates 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  terminating 
along  this  coast  and  echoing  across  the  Seven  Seas. 

OF  COURSE  NOT !  It  is  up  to  us  then  to  unlock  the  vast 
storehouses  of  wealth  of  that  wonderful  west  that  merges 
into  east;  it  is  up  to  us  to  fraternize  with  and  modernize  those 
Peoples  of  the  Oldest  Civilization  whose  self-placed  barriers 
have  excluded  them  from  indus- 
trial and  commercial  equality  with  — 
the  Newest  Civilization;  it  is  up  to 
us  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
their  lands,  the  production  of  their 
resources,  and  the  enlightenment 
of  their  masses;  it  is  up  to  us  to 
encourage  an  interchange  of  com- 
merce that  zvill  mean,  a  vaster  Pros- 
perity to  this  nation  and  notably 
this  Coast  and  the  Emancipation 
and  Happiness  of  unknown  my- 
riads of  regular.  Human  Its  like 
ourselves ;  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
all  things  Mundane  center  upon 
and  revolve  around  Earth's  natural 
High-Street  of  Commerce. 

PAN  PACIFIC! 

This  is  THE  FIGHT  we  are  go- 
ing to   make,   Men   of   the   Pacific 
Coast  of  America !     Now,  do  you      ^^^^^i^^^::;;^;::;:^^^^ 
understand?      That     is     why    this 

new  Pacific  Coast  ^Magazine  of  International  Commerce 
has  come  into  Being  at  this  time !  That  is  why  a  group 
of  enterprising  foreign  traders  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  got  together  and  subscribed  the  sinews  for 
THIS  FIGHT.  That  is  why  we  are  addressing  you  today. 
If  you  agree  with  us  you  are  for  us,  in  which  case  you  will 
support  us  and  join  us  in  THE  FIGHT. 

But  whether  or  not  you  are  for  us,  WE  ARE  FOR  YOLT. 
For  Greater  Prosperity,  Greater  Honor  and  Greater  Content 
li'ill  come  to  All  America,  and  particularly  to  all  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  with  the  consummation  of  the  world's  trading 
center. 

PAN-PACIFIC! 


"pan-pacif: 

By  JOH^p/ 
Director-General 


PAN-PACIFIC    certainly    1 
field  to  cover  and  represi 
to   come   all    around    the 
elusion  of  peace  is  almosi  beyc 

In  my  position  as  Director-G 
and,  therefore,  thinking  of  the 
and  South  America,  I  can  safe 
perienced  along  the  seven  or  ei) 
the  United  States-Mexican  lini 
gellan  a  progress  that  will  ast 
preciate  the  vast  potentiality 
America.  It  has  possibilities  i 
been  realized  on  the  Pacific  C 
it  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  its 

As  over  half  of  the  countries 
have  a  Pacific  Coast  line,  it  ca 
comprehends  Pan-America;  ant 
of  those  of  us  who  are  so  cloi 
of  practical  Pan-Americanism, 
all  the   American   republics   for 
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ILLUMINES        PAN-PACIFIC 


NEED  SHIPS 
TO  BRIDGE 
THE  OCEAN. 


THE  primary  needs  of  after-war  trade  are  ships  and  more 
ships  and  then  more  ships;  to  bridge  the  ocean  with  ships 
and  to  equip  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America  with  every  known  faciHty  and  device 
for  the  rapid  handUng  of  merchandise  in  and 
out. 
Secondly  essential  is  a  lietter  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments and  pecuHarities  of  Pan-Pacific  Peoples ;  their  methods 
of  doing  business ;  the  class  of  goods  they  want  to  buy,  not 
the  class  we  want  to  sell ;  their  foibles  and  fads,  their  home 
life  and  their  attitude  towards  one 
—  — -  another,  the  community  and  state. 

Financial  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  native  resources, 
loans  for  the  creation  of  industries 
and  better  foreign  banking  facili- 
ties provided  by  American  banks 
are  other  considerations  calculated 
to  accelerate  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce with  any  chosen  locality. 

But  the  whole  problem  reverts 
back  to  the  first — A  great  Ameri- 
can Mercantile  Marine,  flying  the 
American  flag  and  carrying  Am- 
erican goods  to  every  sea  and 
every  port  of  the  vast  Pan-Pacific 
region. 


'S"  FUTURE 

rARRETT 
l-American  Union. 

I    an    extraordinarily    important 

j    The  development  that  is  sure 

cific    Ocean   following   the    con- 
one's  imagination  to  picture. 

ral  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 

icific   Coast  of   Mexico,   Central 

orophesy  that  there  will  be  ex- 
thousand  miles  that  reach  from 

outheast   to   the   Straits   of    Ma- 
sh the   world.     Few  people  ap- 
the    western    coast    of    Latin 

ost   equal   to   those   which   have 

:  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 

elopment. 
ming  the  Pan-American  Union 

)e  seen  that  Pan-Pacific  almost 

nerefore,  it  has  the  best  wishes 
connected  with  the   expansion 

lich   means   the   co-operation   of 

eir  common   good.  .       1 ,  t-  •  it    j        j 

^  »     Kt,     you     wearmg     bhnders  f 

s  your  vision  obscured  and 
your  path  curtailed?     Do  you  wait 
for  "something  to  happen"  before  you  move?     Well!     Some- 
thing  is   happening,    in   fact   has   happened ! 

THE^BUNDERS.     ^.^^'    "^    y^"'    "^''"^'"^    =*"^    ''™='^^"    >'°"' 
view. 

Can  you  visualize  conditions  in  Europe  when  PEACE 
comes;  for  PEACE  WILL  COME  and  perhaps  as  suddenly 
as  it  went?  Europe  will  emerge  from  the  struggle  battered 
and  bleeding,  industries  demolished,  toilers  exhausted  and 
peoples  war-stunned — millions  of  empty  larders  to  replenish, 
millions  of  individuals  to  be  clothed,  countless  homes  to  be 
rebuilt,  innumerable  bridges,  railroads,  canals,  public  build- 
ings to  be  reconstructed.     Do  you  want  some  of  that  business? 

Then  look  across  the  Pacific.  So}ne  800,000,000  human  be- 
ings, McGarry  tells  us,  are  waiting  there  for  US  to  put  some- 


A'\' 


thing  into  their  mouths,  something  on  their  backs,  something 
in  their  homes ;  to  build  railroad  systems,  to  dig  canals,  to  rear 
cities;  to  modernize  the  denizens  of  the  oldest  civilization.' 
ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  IT? 


AFTER-WAR 


WHl^X  the  World  War  ends  the  greatest  business  epoch 
in  all  history  will  BURST  UPON  US  FULL  BLAST! 
NO  TIME  then  to  begin  investigations;  NO  TBIE  then  to 
discuss  plans  of  foreign  expansion;  NO  TIME 

then  to  seek  new  fields  for  exploitation.     There 
SCRAMBLE  .  ...  ,  ,    1  ■    1 

FOR  TRADE      '^  °"'y  °"^  right  tune  to  get  busy  and  that  right 

time  is  NOW ! 
The  race  will  be  to  the  swift  and  the  first  in  the  getaway 
will  win  the  prize  of  BIG  BUSINESS  that  awaits  first-coraers 
in  the  lands  beyond  the  seas.  No  .\merican  business  man  can 
afford  to  disregard  the  revolutionary  movements  in  thought, 
|)olitics  and  trade  that  now  are  chasing  one  another  over  the 
surface  of  this  globe.  CxET  READY  TODAY  for  the  after- 
war  scramble  for  world  trade ! 


TO  THE  LAST 
DOG  AND 
LAST  CAT. 


DON'T  let  'em  fool  you  about  Germany  in  after-war  trade! 
Germany,  that  took  forty  years  to  perfect  her  efficient 
killing  organization,  has  occupied  no  less  time  in  perfecting 
her  commerce-getting  organization.  The 
break  in  trade  continuity  during  the  period 
of  the  war  has  not  been  irreparable  to  that 
ruthless  super-machine. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  Teutons  have  been  rapidly 
and  methodically  preparing  for  the  recapture  of  the  markets 
lost  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  territorial  and  political  aggran- 
dizement. As  for  war  on  peoples  so  for  war  on  markets 
Germany  is  organized  DOWN  TO  THE  LAST  DOG  AND 
LAST  CAT! 

If  you  don't  think  so,  listen  to  this  from  the  Frankfurter 
"Zeitung" : 

Alter  the  «jii-  ivc  shall  demand  our  "place  in  the  sun"  in  China.  This  demand  Kill 
not.  however,  take  the  form  of  territorial  acQuisitions.  Germany  will  pursue  no  "policy  of 
nuBht"  in  China.  What  Germany  must  insist  upon  is  that  the  richly  hopeful  Chinese 
marliet  remain  open  to  her  on  tlie  "open-door  principle,  the  same  as  to  others,  China 
is  the  land  of  the  future  for  world  trade  and  commerce,  and  Germany  will  not  allow 
her   way  to   activity  in  this  field   to  be  barred. 

There  will  be  a  stniefc'le  after  the  war  to  see  who  builds  China's  railroads,  erects  her 
manufactories,  worlts  her  mines  and  regulates  her  rivers — a  struggle  in  which  the  cleverest 
nation  will  win  and  the  competition  will  be  extremely  sharp.  It  will  not  be  waged  by 
individual  firms  as  of  old.  but  by  great  combines  of  capital,  like  the  American  Interna- 
tional Conioration.  We  must  meet  like  with  like,  and  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
Government  to  confer  with  individual  enterprise  with  a  view  to  girdling  ourselves  for 
the   coming   race. 


of. 


'Tax  Pacific" 


TRADE  WITH  INDIES 
LIKE  A  FAIRYTALE 


In  Four  Years  of  War,  Commerce 
Between  San  Francisco  and  Dutch 
Islands  Increased  One  Hundred 
Per   Cent    to    $53,000,000 


LIKE  an  Arabian  Nights  tale  is 
the  record  of  trade  expansion 
l)etueen  San  Francisco  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  A  twentieth 
centurj'  Aladdin  rubbed  the  lamp  of 
commerce,  and   presto; 

There  spraiv^  into  existence  a  neiu 
y  'lite  of  merchandise  interchange  across 
the  sei'en  seas! 

Xever  was  anything  like  it  before. 
.Mmost  over  night,  trade  sprang  up  in 
ever-strengthening  volume,  where  little 
trade  had  been  before.  San  Francisco 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  .\merica  and 
Batavia,  facing  the  Java  Sea  in  The 
Netherlands'  East  Indies,  hitherto  com- 
mercially as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  were 
formally  introduced  by  enterprising  Hol- 
land traders  and  immediately  became 
brothers  in  barter. 

The  great  war  was  the  magic  wand 
that  threw  them  together,  but  having 
learned  of  each  other's  needs  and  re- 
sources, it  will  take  more  than  the  great 
war  to  put  them  asunder.  For  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  produce  in  profusion 
much  that  the  L'nited  States  needs 
and  does  not  produce  at  all,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  .\merican  nation 
grows  or  manufactures  many  forms  of 
merchandise  essential  to  the  progressive 
peoples  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  but  not 
indigenous  to  those  favored  islands. 

So  it  was  that  the  nibbles  in  com- 
merce between  these  far-separated  coun- 
tries before  the  European  conflagration 
dislocated  trade  routes  and  blocked  the 
home  ports  of  The  Netherlands,  sud- 
denly became  transformed  to  an  inter- 
change of  splendid  proportions,  sensa- 
tional in  its  sudden  avalanche  of  aggre- 
gate values. 

It  began  with  the  war  or,  to  be  exact, 
after  war  influence  had  become  domi- 
nant on  every  route,  in  every  port  anrl, 
every  trade  center.  Up  to  the  fateful 
summer  of  1914  there  was  a  small  trade 
by  occasional  steamer  between  the  Gold- 
en Gate  and  the  chief  ports  of  Java  and 
Sumatra.  There  came  from  the  island 
dependencies  of  Holland  a  fair  quantity 
of  India  rubber,  some  hides,  tin,  cocoa, 
spices,  and  vegetable  fibre.  In  exchange 
there  went  out  to  the  islands  a  numlier 
of  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  in  iron 
and  steel. 

Machinery,  galvanized  iron,  nails,  wire 
and  pipe  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports. There  were  small  shi])ments  of 
California  products  such  as  dried, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  with  a 
growing  trade  in  canned  salmon  and 
other  fish. 

These  pre-war  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  1914,  when  exports  via  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  East  Indies  totaled 
only  $129,118,   while  imports   from  the 


By    JOHN    H.    GERRIE 

/  From  1918  Year  Book— Holland-  \ 
\  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  / 

islands  to  San  Francisco  aggregated 
$410,261,  making  a  grand  total  value 
in  commerce  between  these  distant  lands 
for  the  year  of  $539,379. 

In  the  year  of  the  Pan-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  1915,  the  East 
Indian  exports  from  San  Francisco  in- 
creased to  $315,559,  while  imports,  on 
the    other    hand,    slumped    slightly    to 


Trade  Between  Sein  Francisco 

cuid  Dutch  East  Indies 

Aggregate  value  of  trade  in  calen- 
dar  year    1  9  1  4— $5  39.379. 

Aggregate  value  of  trade  in  calen- 
dar year   1  9  I  5— $670,758. 

Aggregate  value  of  trade  in  calen- 
dar year    I  9  1  6— $8,08  1 ,958. 

Aggregate  value  of  trade  in  calen- 
dar  year    1  9  1  7— $5  3,060, 1  74. 


$355,199,  the  aggregate  value  of  com- 
merce, however,  being  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  year  before,  with  the  amount 
standing  at  $670,758. 

It  was  in  1916  that  the  full  effect  of 
the  war  was  felt  in  world  conmierce 
and  the  dislocation  of  established  routes, 
with  the  hazards  of  making  European 
ports,   gave    the    first    real   impetus  to 


trade  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  This  was  aided  in 
the  diversion  of  Nctherland  steamer 
lines  from  Rotterdam  to  San  Francisco. 

In  that  year  exports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco suddenly  vaulted  from  thousands 
into  millions,  the  value  reaching  $2,295,- 
029,  which  gain  was  multiplied  more 
than  fourfold  in  the  twelve  months  of 
1917,  when  export  values  set  a  new  high 
mark  of  $10,698,647. 

But  even  more  Aladdin-like  W'as  the 
flight  in  import  values  from  the  islands. 
These  soared  to  $5,787,929  in  1916, 
which,  though  startling  enough,  was 
only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  wonderful 
record  of  $42,370,527  in  1917.  The  in- 
crease in  imports  in  1917  over  1916  was 
$36,582,598,  a  record  without  parallel 
insofar  as  this  port  is  concerned.  The 
aggregate  commerce  had  jumped  from 
$670,758  in  191 5  to  $8,081,958  in  19 16 
and  to  the  wonderful  height  of  $53,060,- 
176  in  1917.     What  will  it  be  in  1918? 

In  the  last  calendar  year  the  chief 
articles  of  export  via  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  automo- 
biles, hydraulic  cement,  dynamite,  fer- 
tilizers, steel  products,  car  wheels, 
wrought  pipes  and  sw'itches,  condensed 
milk,  fuel  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  malt 
liquors  in  bottles.  The  chief  imports 
from  the  islands  were  crude  India  rub- 
ber, sisal,  cereals  (sago  and  tapioca'), 
cocoanut  meat  and  oil,  tea,  tin  bars,  pea- 
nuts, and  pepper. 


(Courtesy  Pai'lfic  Mall  S.  S.  Co.l 

Hong  Kong,  Looking  TowEird  Queen  Statue  Squsu-e 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF   PHILIPPINES 

If  the  farms  of  the  I'hilippiiies  were  efficiently  managed  they  would  sup- 
port 50,000,000  people.  If  its  sugar  lands  were  cultivated  as  intensively  as 
those  of  Java  the  Philippines  would  lead  the  world  in  the  production  of  sugar 
cane.  If  the  coir  that  is  now  being  burned  up  and  thrown  into  the  rivers  was 
made  into  door  mats  a  new  item  of  wealth  averaging  $22,000,000  a  year  would 
spring  into  existence.  A  new  tonnage  of  80,000  worth  $2,000,000  a  year  to 
our  merchant  marine  is  in  sight  \vhen  we  make  up  our  mind  to  get  busy.  This 
item  alone  would  pay  a  dividend  on  five  5.000-ton  steamers ;  four  7,000-ton 
steamers;  three  9,000-ton  steamers;  one  15,000-ton  steamer,  and  one  20,000-ton 
steamer  at  the  present  high  cost  of  construction. 


Pan  Pacific  Trade 
Of  San  Francisco 


SAX  FRAXCISCO  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  calendar  year  iyi7 
aggregated  in  value  $400,307,503, 
and  of  this  $387,090,578  was  in 
Pan-Pacific  trade.  Of  total  exports  of 
$168,328,397  less  than  $10,000,000  went 
outside  the  Pacific  region,  while  $158,- 
406,504  w'as  consigned  to  Pan-Pacific 
ports.  Imports  in  the  year  aggregated 
$231,979,106,  but  less  than  $3,500,000 
came  any  part  of  the  way  over  the  At- 
lantic, while  the  value  of  Pan-Pacific 
imports  reached  $228,686,- 
076.  These  figures  give  a 
HINT  OF  PAX-PACIFIC 
POSSIBILITIE,S. 
■  The  growth  in  Pacific 
commerce  via  the  Golden 
Gate  multiplied  more  than 
threefold  in  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  figures  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1914  being  $110,- 
338,266,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing year  had  increased  to 
$133,576,563  and  in  1916  to 
$220,701,688.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  that  the  com- 
bined figures  of  191 5  and 
1916  were  less  than  the  rec- 
ord set  in  1917. 

In  the  first  two  war  years 
Pan-Pacific  imports  to  San 
I'rancisco  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded Pan-Pacific  exports  out  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1916  the  values  both 
ways  were  approximately  equal  at 
something  over  $1 10,000,000,  both  in 
and  out,  while  last  year  the  imports  ex- 
hibited the  greater  expansion,  $70,000,- 
000  more  coming  in  than  going  out. 

The  bulk  of  this  great  trade  was  with 
Asiatic  ports,  the  aggregate  value  reach- 
ing $265,057,554,  of  which  exports  from 
San  Francisco  represented  $104,961,593 
and  imports  to  San  Francisco  totaled 
$160,089,961.  The  .\siatic  commerce 
via  the  Golden  Gate  in  1917  more  than 
doubled  the  interchange  of  1916,  which 
amounted  to  $1 15,963,242  and  more  than 


quadrupled    the    trade    of    1915,  which 
totaled  only  $72,319,292. 

Of  this  Asiatic  trade  almost  half,  or 
$1 14,464,626,  was  with  Japan,  more  than 
one-fifth,  or  $53,060,174,  was  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  while  China  was  a 
strong  third  with  $43,622,338.  The 
huge  expansion  in  exports  to  Japan  and 
the  sensational  jump  in  imports  from 
the  East  Indies  were  the  .striking  fea- 
tures of  Asiatic  trade  in  the  last  cal- 
endar  year.      Exports    to   Japan    which 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

1917. 

Africa     - «(;t.S:iO 

Asia 104.;i(!1.5;ia 

PACIFIC  TRADE 

BaCPORTS 
I91G.                       ims.                     1911. 
?3:!.605                 §87.80!)               $9y3.8:iS 
6G.15«..i33            22,847.826            22.524.498 
8,«62.4:!5              6.827.925              3,975.134 
5.168.153              3.476.662              4.796.319 
6.014.641              2.581.130              2.5.56.945 
24.721.294            20.203.778            14.717,619 

Canada     

South    America.    

Oceania - 

Total    E.'spoi-ts    . 

Africa      

Asia 

Central     Amein'ii       

Canada 

South    America    

Oi-L-aiiia  _- 

Total     ImiJot^s     ...    . 
Tot.il     KxDutls     .   . 

Graml    Total     

ti.0!i5.542 
5.087.813 
32.228.1P45 

.    .       §1-.S.104.504 

1017. 

$1,011 

160.083.961 

13.2-7.175 

2.481.882 

5.608.900 

47.227.07« 

$110,156,661         $56,085,135 

IMPORTS 

1916.                     1915. 

$90                      $887 

59.806.709            49.471.466 

8.527.456              8.112.800 

1.382.488             1.327.102 

7.002.982              3.507.318 

33.835.302            15.071.8.55 

$49..i64.351 

1914. 
$2,053 
44.927.543 
4.168.007 
1.118,318 
3.795.463 
6.762.531 

$60,773,915 
49.564.331 

....       $228,086,074 
158.404.504 

$110,545,027 
110.156.661 

$77,491,428 
56,085.135 

$387,090,578 

$220,701,688 

$133.576.'5G3 

$110,338,266 

had  amounted  to  $15,567,780  in  1915, 
more  than  doubled  in  1916,  and  then 
almost  doubled  again  in  1917  with  the 
new  high  mark  of  $70,009,195.  In- 
crease in  imparts  from  Japan  had 
grown  from  $29,811,392  in  1915  to 
$31,876,239  in   1916,  and  then  to  $44,- 

4S543I   ill  1917- 

The  value  of  exports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  expanded 
from  $129,118  in  1914  to  $315,559  in 
1915,  to  $2,294,029  in  1916  and  then  to 
$10,689,647  in  1917.  The  imports  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  had  soared  from 
$355.i90  in  1915  to  $42,370,527  in  1917, 


almost  ocfupling  in  the  last  year  the  im- 
port record  of  $5,787,929  set  in  X916. 

The  increase  in  trade  w'ith  China, 
though  huge,  was  less  sensational.  Ex- 
ports of  $3,445,877  in  1915  grew  to 
$10,841,921  in  1917,  while  imports  of 
$12,918,680  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  more  than  doubled  to  $32,780,417 
in  the  fourth  year. 

Exports  to  British  India  increased 
from  $526,338  in  19 15  to  $2,394,230  in 
1917,  while  imports  from  that  country 
jumped  from  $2,709,718  in  1915  to  $10,- 
869,568  in  19 1 7. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  San 
Francisco  exports  to  Russia  in  Asia, 
which  had  grown  from  $93,361  in  1914 
to  $10,136,104  in  1916,  decreased  to 
$1,312,929  last  year. 

Another  notable  expansion  was  in 
trade  with  the  Straits  -Settlements,  ex- 
l)orts  via  the  Golden  Gate  increasing 
from  $109,680  in  1915  to  $2,918,464  in 
1917,  while  imports  gained  from  $1,576,- 
208  in  1914  to  $25,350,750  last  year. 

Commercial  expansion  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Oceanic  Islands  has 
been  strong  and  steady  since  the  war. 
Exports  of  $14,717,619  in  1914  were 
enlarged  to  $32,228,945  in  1917,  while 
in  the  years  named,  imports  of  $6,- 
762,531  rolled  up  to  $47,227,076.  Ex- 
ports to  the  Philippines  which  had  re- 
corded small  yearly  gains  up  to  $6,481,- 
836  in  1916,  jumped  to  $I5,272,76[  in 
1917,  while  imports  from  the  Philip- 
pines increased  from  $3,267,- 
756  in  1915  to  $29,119,320 
last  year.  Exports  to  Aus- 
tralia which  had  gained  from 
$6,097,675  in  1914  to  $12,- 
211,079  i"  1916,  fell  off 
slightly  to  $10,570,633  in 
1917,  while  imports  from 
.•\ustralia  went  from  $2,625,- 
420  in  1914  to  $20,047,223  in 
1916  and  then  declined  to 
$11,136,969  in  1917. 

Trade  exchange  with  South 
.America  which  reached  its 
height  in  1916  with  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $13,017,623,  fell 
away  in  1917  with  a  total  of 
$10,696,812.  In  the  former 
year  exports  to  South  Am- 
erica amounted  to  $6,014,641 
and  imports  from  that  half  of 
the  continent  to  $7,002,982.  Last  year 
the  value  of  goods  each  way  was  almost 
ec]ual,  the  going  figures  being  $5,078,- 
843  and  the  returning  figures  $5,608,- 
969.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  South 
.\merican  trade  via  the  Golden  Gate  in 
1916  was  with  Chile,  the  combined  fig- 
ures being  $9,324,749,  w-hile  last  year 
the  proposition  w-as  about  three-fifths 
with  a  total,  both  ways,  -of  $6,200,659. 
Trade  with  Central  America  has  ex- 
hibited a  steady  but  gradual  expansion 
since  the  war.  In  1917  top  notch  was 
scored  with  an  aggregate  of  $23,242,- 
917.  of  which  $9,965,762  were  in  exports 
and  $13,277,175  in  imports. 
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"Pax  Pacific" 


F-Q  T7  "P      TD/^'Dn^     TQ     \/n^  A  T       Would  Mean  Establishment 
KEyJ-y     IWKl       lO       y   I    I   l\Lj    of  International  Market— San 

TO  TRADE  EXPANSION  I^T  hI^:  A7RetS;";t 

ASSIiKTlXG  that  a  national  free  port  policy  applied  to  San  Francisco  would  mean  in  a  .short  time  the 
estahlishinent  of  an  international  market  in  San  Francisco  Bay  comparable  in  importance  with  Hong- 
kong-  and  Singapore,  the  free  port  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported 
in  full  to  \\'illiain  Kent,  United  States  Tariff  Commissioner,  favoring  the  policy  from  both  the  national  and 
local  standpoint.     The  report,  in  part,  follows: 


OL'R   natural   advantages  of  geo- 
graphical  situation,   the   posses- 
sion   of    a    harbor   almost   un- 
equaled     in     size    and     conven- 
ience, with  deep  water,  negligible  tides, 


harbor  facilities,   including  quicker  and  ter  and  flourish  and  grow  better  under 

cheaper  warehousing  and  freight  hand-  free  port  arrangements  than  under  the 

Ihig  in   every  department.  present  system,  that  the  free  port  idija 

These   cannot   be   discussed   here,  but  is  at  all  to  be  considered, 

must  be  mentioned,   because   they  must  The    transshipment    business    of    the 


no  storm-damao'e,  a  mild,  even  climate      all  be  connected  up  with  the  free  port      world  runs  annually  into  billions  of  dol- 


the  year  round — these  give  us  the  nec- 
essary basis  for  foreign  trade  in  a 
measure  rarely  equaled. 

Briefly,  the  artificial  helps  direjtly 
under  our  control,  come  under  the  do- 
main of  transportation,  ship,  rail  and 
otherwise,  switching  and  other  conven- 
iences :   and   under   the   bead   of   general 


idea  most  intimately  and   definitely  be-  lars.     Good  authority  makes  the  figure 

fore  the  latter  can  be  even  understood,  over  four  billions.     Up  to  tlie  world  war 

and  especially  before  the  latter  can  be  much  the  greater  part  was  done  in  free 

seen   to   be  an  appreciable   step  in  ad-  ports.    It  is  well  worth  the  efl:'ort  to  get 

vance.      It   is   because,    and   principally  our  share. 

because,  the  combination  of  artificial  Comparatively,  but  a  very  small  pro- 
helps  alluded  to,  in  themselves  capable  portion  of  America's  present  trade  with 
of  indefinite  improvement,  will  work  bet-  foreign  nations  comes  under  this  head. 


DESTI-VATIOX. 
Africa — 

British    South     

SAN  FRANCISCO  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

EXI^ORTS                                                                      IMl^ORTS 
1917.               1916.              1915.                1914.                1917.                  1916. 

$51,321           $30,824           $79,134             $47,073           

3,074               1,886               8,675               27,960                 $808                   $90 

10,255         857,803           

189                 895         203           

1915. 

$797 
90 

1914. 
'$'2,653 

Portuguese    Africa 

Total                  

$64,839 

$772 

2,394,230 

.       10,841,921 

1,315,671 

258,658 

10,689,647 

178,820 

4,103,149 

70,009,195 

350,616 

17,448 

1,312,929 

2,918,464 

463,201 

83,900 

22,882 

$33,605 

i, 233,964 

6,873,328 

1,053,660 

419,252 

2,294,029 

49,823 

4,292,878 

38,791,532 

51,506 

3,223 

10,136,104 

870,068 

85,226 

$87,809 

'  '5'2'6',338 

3,445,877 

177,807 

211,722 

315,559 

8,222 

2,178,774 

15,567,780 

29,282 

806 

252,216 

109,680 

23,763 

$932,836 

'$'511,116 

4,021,061 

35,135 

143,489 

129,118 

7,423 

2,145.455 

14,756,336 

30,523 

4,328 

93,361 

587,057 

60,096 

$1,011 

$l6,'8'69,.568 

32,780,417 

761,907 

42,'37'o',527 

44,455,431 
3,374,052 

'  'l'o'6',636 

25,350,750 

20,673 

$90 

$14,093 

5,134,782 

11,823,318 

5,'78'7',929 

31, '876,239 

515,195 

1,126 

122,070 

4,503,344 

28,613 

$887 

$26,432 
2,709,718 
12,918,680 

'  '3'5'5',199 

29,811,392 
305,377 

'5'3',936 

3,195,172 

92,186 

3,470 

$2,053 

Asia — 

$26,662 

3.499,632 

8,580,250 

Japanese  China    

Chosen    

Dutch  East  Indies 

French    Ea<t   Indies.  .  .  . 

410,261 

30,485,395 

Other   Br.   East   Indies. 

322,290 

1,496 

Straits    Settlements    . . . 

1,576,208 
25,349 

_  Turkey   in  Asia 

Total    

Europe — 

Azores     

Austria-Hungary      

Belgium    

Canary    Islands    

Denmark    

.   $104,961,593 

$244,844 
205,927 

'       '  'siiizb 

'.         1,297,289 
'  440,841 

6,'234,594 
'  '157,812 

$66,156,533 
$87,355 

'  '550,246 

177,278 

38,488 

i,'l'o'7',830 

'  7'8'5',i94 

7,'3'9'3',289 
100,441 
4^3,252 

$22,847,826 

$1,9 14,231 
252,094 

255,741 
812,614 

i,'9'2'6',i33 

2,'l'8l',747 

13,'5'6'8',570 

220,575 

3,076,980 

$22,524,498 

""$936 
499,328 
260,400 
689,481 
277,579 

5,794 

468,978 

306 

3,082 
326,989 
140,106 

'  '109,095 

234 

231,981 

16,936 

334 

10,706,807 

271,631 

1,216,432 

$160,089,961 

'  '$'5'6',599 
502,283 

'3,69! 
278 
540,355 
84,180 
16,385 
74,767 

'84,576 

479,293 

3,023 

'  '8'o'8',459 
285,205 
106,063 

$3,044,548 

$59,806,709 

'  '$'l'l',259 
240 

'  'l'7'2',3i9 
982,961 

'23,665 

23,914 

2,338,539 

177,493 

104,949 

118,536 

835 

82,739 

344,947 

143,897 

i,'44'2',374 
340,158 
159,295 

$49,471,466 

'  '$20,063 
9,218 

'65,433 
820,773 

'  '3'l'7',267 

18,919 

1,989,464 

211,057 

166,003 

83,405 

'76,662 
140,376 
217,045 

i,'2'2'3,668 

247,450 

78,788 

$44,927,543 

'  $9'5',26i 

553,033 

183 

68,664 

1,283,096 

183 

1,922,739 

46,313 

Itnlv                    

1,625,449 

The   Netherlands    

305,658 

221,238 

128,757 

13,605 

82,246 

127.569 

215,829 

Turkey   

17,095 
1,726,122 

362,433 

121,168 

Total      

.       $9,094,427 

$13,427,139 

$24,208,685 

$15,226,423 

$6,468,130 

$5,679,471 

$8,917,097 
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but  its  growing  importance  has  been 
made  more  and  more  manifest  by  the  de- 
velopments and  changes  due  to  tlie  pres- 
ent war. 

That  business  in  the  Occident  has 
heretofore  centered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  British  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea,  and  in  the  Orient  at  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong. 

If  American  ports  want  to  compete 
successfully  with  European  and  Asiatic 
ports  in  this  rich  sphere  of  trade,  we 
will  be  handicapped  in  the  race  just  in 
so  far  as  that  trade  is  artificially  hin- 
dered by  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  laws.  Noth- 
ing is  here  said  or  intended  for  or 
against  either  a  high  or  low  tariff  or 
for  or  against  a  protective  or  revenue 
system  of  tariff  taxes.  We  mean  to 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  manner 
and  method  of  enforcing  the  collection 
of  the  tariff  taxes,  whatever  be  the  par- 
ticular policy  in  force,  as  to  the  kind 
or  amount  of  the  customs  dues.  We 
are  familiar  with  and  know  from  ex- 
perience the  costs,  delays,  vexations  and 
losses  due  to  customs  red  tape  and  super- 


vision. They  are,  we  believe,  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  re-export 
trade  and  foreign  commerce,  generally. 
If  removed,  tlie  gain  will  be  enormous. 

Our  best  judgment,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  foreign  ports,  a  working 
acquaintance  with  our  own  present  cus- 
toms and  harbor  systems,  and  a  study 
of  the  question  in  the  abstract,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  under  a  free  port  sys- 
tem foreign  trade  will  be  expanded  and 
its  profits  enhanced  in  the  following- 
ways  : 

b'irst — It  is  self-evident  that  re-expor- 
tation, even  in  original  packages,  will 
be  facilitated,  speeded  up  and  cheapened, 
if  the  goods  and  materials  do  not  have 
to  pass  through  the  custom  house  at  all. 

Second — Storage  in  non-bonded  ware- 
houses will  be  facilitated,  accelerated 
and  cheapened.  The  ideal  arrangement 
is  to  have  them  right  alongside  the  land- 
ing places.  Right  alongside  the  ware- 
houses should  be  the  railroad  switch 
yards,  connected  up  with  the  many  trans- 
continental and  state  systems  that  may 
be  brought  to  the  wharf  directly  or  by 
a  connecting  belt  railway  switching  sys- 


tem. The  bonded  warehouse  would  not 
be  eliminated,  but  would  be  provided 
outside  and  not  inside  the  free  zone.  Its 
present  advantages  could  thus  be  re- 
tained. 

Third — Inside  the  free  port  repack- 
ing, blending,  mixing,  cleaning  and  other 
legitimate  commercial  mani])ulation  of 
merchandise  destined  for  re-export  is 
facilitated.  These  things  can  go  on  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  free  port  or  in 
open  places  provided.  In  bonded  ware- 
houses these  processes  are  "cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined"  in  a  way  that  not 
only  seriously  impedes  but  often  in  in- 
stances totally  prevents  the  business. 

Fourth — Foreign  merchants  can  main- 
tain sample  or  consignment  stocks  there- 
in without  duty  unless  finally  admitted 
into  the  country.  The  custom  house 
only  protects  itself  from  smuggling. 
That  would  be  a  great  advantage.  It 
has  been  proposed,  since  the  Panama 
Canal  opened,  to  have  a  perpetual  ex- 
position of  goods  on  the  isthmus,  where 
foreign  and  American  merchants  could 
maintain  sample  and  consignment  stocks. 
That  would         (Continued  on  Page  32) 


DURING  PERIOD  OF  EUROPEAN  WAR  TO  1918 


DESTINATION. 
Central  America — 

Costa    Rica    

Guatemala    

Honduras     

Nicaragua      

Panama     

Salvador     


Mexico 


1917. 

$236,669 

945,514 

310,429 

653,564 

1,033,133 

1,254,077 


EXPORTS 
1916. 

$227,378 

877,269 

259,310 

615,457 

1,630,903 

1,075,816 


1915. 

$176,715 
791,380 
402,675 
666,045 

1,018,338 
939,377 


5,532,359    3,376,302   2,833,395 


1914. 

$135,743 
478,936 
240,082 
387,422 

1,467,152 
546,974 
818,825 


1917. 

$941,023 
4,983,107 

22,005 
1,028,323 

35,739 
4,251,691 
2,015,287 


IMPORTS 
1916. 

$929,888. 

3,336.669 

5,231 

821,517 

48,425 

1,584,237 

1,801,489 


1915. 

$67,872 

2,018,836 

24,755 

442,009 

48,964 

1,237.138 

4,273,226 


Total      $9,965,742 


North  America — 

Canada      

Newfoundland    . 


6,095,542 
235 


$8,062,435       $6,827,925 
$5,168,153       $3,476,662 


$3,975,134      $13,277,175 


$4,796,319         $2,481,882         $1,382,488 


$1,327,102 
248 


Total 


$6,095,777       $5,168,153       $3,476,662 


Oceania — • 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New   Zealand    

Other    British    

French    Oceania    

German    Oceania    

Philippines     


$10,570,633 

4,682,915 

312,784 

955,746 

434,126 

15,272,741 


$12,211,079 

4,957,045 

104,287 

872,522 

94,525 

6,481,836 


$10,165,930 

3,242,460 

96,719 

610.897 

127,971 

6,019,801 


$6,097,675 

1,288,955 

42,021 

746,285 

94,185 

6,448,498 


$11,136,969 

2,776,428 

1,859,006 

1,675,211 

660,142 

29,119,320 


f20,047,223 
1,580,717 

399,521 
1,628,881 

714,238 
9,464,722 


$9,428,387 

435,959 

669,991 

1,050,071 

219,693 

3,267,754 


Total      

South  America- 
Argentina     . . 

Bolivia    

Brazil     

Chile      

Colombia 
Ecuador 
Guianas     .... 

Peru     

Uruguay 
Venezuela     . . 


$230 
570,875 

3,017',i53 

110,688 

297,392 

19,481 

1,075,950 

74 


$134,878 

10,200 

4,483,442 

134,994 

257,127 

5,895 

985,995 

2,610 


$8,564 

1,839,823 

106,994 

189,283 

8,102 

428,157 


212 


$13,465 

'  'll',64i 

1,790,913 

105,904 

175,724 

4,553 

436,071 

18,170 

504 


$436 


1,286,005 

3,183,506 

4,808 

943,507 

I9d,767 


$24,861 

i.380,ii4 
4.841,307 

'  715,07i 

40,6i2 
1,577 


$64,214 


819, 

1,801 

1 

492 


,798 
,983 
,158 
,367 


319, 

5, 
3 


,778 
,001 
,019 


Total      $5,087,843       $6,014,641       $2,581,135         $2,556,945         $5,608,969         $7,002,982         $3,507,318 


West  Indies — 

Cuba 

Dutch    W.    Indies 

Jamaica     

Other    British     

Trinidad    and   Tobazo... 
Haiti  and  S.   Domingo.. 

Total      


$806,765 

2,552 

10,764 
9,150 


$395,157 

5,869 

125 

1,999 


$19,671 
215,526 

2,168 
154 

7,879 


$12,495     $200,176 

838    

5,753      11,346 


8,423 


$829,231    $403,150    $245,398 


$27,509 


36,963 


f248,485 


$144,307     $148,546 
12,703 
37,ii6 


17,221 
1,134 


$194,136 


$166,901 


1914. 

$233,183 

1,661,034 

6,653 

91,530 

34,217 

1,148,812 

992,578 


1,527,456   $8,112,800   $4,168,007 


$1,118,318 


$4,796,319    $2,481,882    $1,382,488    $1,327,350    $1,118,318 


$2,625,420 

98,998 

88,225 

871,664 

482 

3,077,742 


$32,228,945  $24,721,294  $20,263,778   $14,717,619   $47,227,076   $33,835,302   $15,071,855    $6,762,531 


$155,262 

150 

1.316,607 

1,164,685 

18.791 

263,954 

'  876,614 


$3,795,463 
$279,872 

'  6,iio 

18,223 


$304,205 


Grand  Total  $168,328,397  $123,986,950 


1,539,218   $64,757,283  $231,797,106  $117,217,293   $83,338,138   $69,995,217 
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"Pax  Pacific' 


Great  Possibilities 
In  Oriental  Trade 


of  the  world  ending  June  30,  1914,  be- 
ing in  all  cases  a  twelve  months'  period 
preceding  the  war: 


By  CHARLTON   B.  PERKINS 

Author  of  "Tra\els" 

HWIXG  resided  in  China  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  am  ofttimes 
impressed  with  the  advice  given 
to  the  young  men  of  America, 
to  "go  \\'est  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try" ;  only  to  this  should  be  added : 
"Continue  traveling  westward  until  you 
reach  the  shores  of  Asia,  then  locate  in 
China,  whose  450  millions  of  people  are 
anxious  to  adopt  and  use  our  goods." 
Why?  Sinijjly  because  they  have  never 
accjuired  set  customs  for  modern  ideas : 
they  are  today  in  a  period  of  rapid  ad- 
vancement,   and    in    a    receptive    mood. 


me  to  predict  that  China's  demand  for 
Western  machinery  and  manufactured 
goods  will  make  Japan's  purchases  look 
insignificant,  and  it  will  not  be  slow  in 
coming.  The  great  question  before  us 
is  a  merchant  marine  to  enable  us  to 
take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  op- 
portunity. The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  has  been  a  most  prom- 
inent factor  in  developing  trade  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  should 
have  a  Government  subsidy. 

Japan  within  a  few  years  has  in- 
creased her  foreign  purchases  from 
nothing  to  $6.85  per  capita,  of  which 
the  United  States  supplies  the  negligible 
sum  of  $1.18.     If  we  were  to  increase 


JAPANESE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  THREE  YEARS 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 

and   Domestic  Commerce,  give  values  of  imports  into  and  exports  out  of 
Japan,   by  groups,  in  the  last  three  calendar  years: 

Imports   Into  Japan — 

Foods,  beverages   and   tobacco:  1915  1916  1917 

Unmanufactured      $9,974,000  $7,315,000  $10,112,000 

Prepared      9,040,0(10  8,362,00(J  8.255.000 

Raw    materials    169,408.000  215,304,000  281.458,000 

Partly    manufactured    49,041,000  100,478,000  160,770,000 

Whollv    manufactured    25.659,000  42,373.000  51.688,00(1 

Miscel'laneous     2,304,000  3,247,000  4,(i6O,0O0 

Totals     $265,426,000  $377,079,000  $516,343,000 

Exports  Out  of  Japan — 

Foods,   beverages   and   tobacco:  1915  1916  1917 

Unmanufactured    $18,661,000  $23,597,000  $36,639,000 

Prepared    21,277,(W0  28,524,000  49,197,00(1 

Raw    materials    22,643,0(W  29,418,000  40,620,000 

I'artlv    manufactured    161.216,000  269,651,000  36I,7(K.),000 

Whollv    manufactured    21,069,000  189,791,000  293,195,000 

Miscellaneous     8,225,(KK1  21.062,000  17,747,000 

Total?      $353,091,000  $562,043,000  $799,098,000 


ready  and  willing  to  adopt  any  article 
which  we  give  thein,  regardless  whether 
it  be  a  luxury  or  a  necessity. 

Those  who  have  never  visited  the 
vast  undeveloped  markets  of  the  Orient 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  that  await  the  intro- 
duction of  our  goods.  If  you  will  con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  over  half  of 
the  human  race  live  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  east  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  that  80  per  cent  of  the  world's 
people  live  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  then  in 
a  feeble  way  gain  some  idea  of  the 
market  possibilities  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  all  of  which  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  splendid  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

We  have  all  been  astonished  at  the 
great  commercial  development  of  Japan 
and  her  demand  for  Western  goods,  but 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  Asia  leads 


our  sales  with  China  to  the  same  extent 
that  we  have  with  Japan,  our  imports 
to  that  country,  instead  of  being  $26,- 
000,000  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5fe,ooo,ooo.  If  we  were  to  develop 
our  trade  with  I'.ritish  India  to  the  same 
extent  as  our  tra  'e  with  Japan,  our  ex- 
ports to  that  country  alone  would  be 
increased  from  $15,000,000  to  $375,000,- 
000.  China  and  British  India  alone 
would  furnish  a  market  for  American 
manufactured  articles  amounting  to 
practically  one  billion  dollars,  or  more 
than  twenty-four  times  the  value  of  our 
present  trade  with  those  countries.  At 
present  we  supply  India  5  cents  per  cap- 
ita of  her  foreign  goods,  and  China  only 
0.067  cent's  W'Orth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  imports,  exports  and  total  foreign 
trade  by  tlie  leading  commercial  nations 


(000  omitted.)             ToUl  ForHcn 

Imporu. 

£xporU. 

ITldo- 

rmied    KlMilom      ._ 

J3.507.801 

J:.55<.10C 

15.763.907 

Germany 

2.5H..',57 

2.1:11,718 

«,676,:75 

VrilUM    Stjil'- 

1.8'J.t.a2C 

!.:i!J.CSl 

1,2:3.610 

Frailer 

I.6I3.II; 

1.32i;.?.W 

2.96'.1.610 

XplliLTluids 

J..'.74.M>0 

l.2:::'.r,c.) 

2.811.350 

BflBlum 

97<.6S3 

7ir.i:.s 

1,691.775 

BriUsh    ItiOI*    _ 

59I.0S1 

7»2.359 

1,386.880 

RUK«1»      ^___ 

603.613 

782.181 

1,38.5.611 

Au«ti1a-Uuilj:.ir7 

691.538 

.v:2.217 

1.S53.785 

lUly       

702.090 

ls-:.2-v; 

1.185.315 

Cariatla      ... 

633.96! 

1^1.530 

1.065.282 

AncciiUna 

106,805 

4r,t:..-,82 

873.387 

Au.<tr.U»     . 

388.10! 

so:,.  (26 

753,528 

Cliliia     .  _., 

(S7.40C 

2;'i.'»lo 

721.116 

Japan     

363.!57 

.■!1 1.905 

678.222 

Brazil 

336.860 

31.-..5S6 

612.151 

SwIUiirlnii.l 

370..525 

205.615 

636.170 

Tolil  !17.316,278  115,375.816  S32.72t.091 

This  table  will  show  the  development 
of  international  trade  by  the  people  of 
the  above  quoted  countries,  but  will  in- 
dicate by  figures  showing  the  jxipulation 
and  foreign  trade  per  capita,  which 
changes  the  ranking  order,  as   follows : 


ForvlBtl 

Por 

Population. 

Trade. 

Carila. 

»2,8 14.350, 000 
l.C2I.77r.,000 

jirts.oo 

222.  rtO 

Belgium     

7.600.000 

Swiucrland     

3.7.-o.onn 

CSC.  170.000 

170.00 

Australia     

4.S011.00I) 

7.'>S..'12S.000 

l.'7.0il 

Canada      

—         T.'J07.oiiO 

l.nC."V.2S2.iniO 

MS.oo 

Uitltwl     KiiiRilom  

40.0110,0(1(1 

5.703,907.000 

125.  riO 

ArseiiUna 

S. ((00, 000 

S73.387.000 

109.17 

Prance     

■  :'.G00,OI)0 

3.969.067.000 

7:..oo 

Rcrma  nj* 

(■-'..000.000 

4.676.273.000 

70.00 

riiik'd    Sl-it.  ~ 

'■'..000,(100 

4.223,610.000 

46.57 

lUily      

■■.-..210.tio.1 

1.18:5.345,000 

33.63 

BraKU 

-t.OOO.OoO 

642.4r.l.0*»0 

26.77 

Aii&trltt-Huii;^,i  -. 

:.ii.oor>,iio(i 

1.2r-3.78.>,0(t0 

2.V07 

Japaii     

.":;.ooo.ooo 

G78.222.000 

12.80 

Russia 

in.ooo.ooo 

1. 385.64  4.(«iO 

8.10 

nrltlsh    linll:i 

:.i:..ooo.ooo 

l.SSC.SSO.OOO 

4.40 

Cliina     .„-      .     . 

,      100,000.0(10 

721,41f..OOO 

1.80 

This  table  tends  to  show  which  are  the 
most  promising;  fields  for  development 
by  the  United  States,  and  will  show  the 
per  capita  of  twenty-four  of  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  and  the 
value  of  imports  of  each  one  taken  from 
the  United  States: 

V.U.UE    PKR   CAriTA    OF   MEItClIAXDISE    REPOKTS. 

From 


Ncllii-rlaiKls 
Belgium     . ... 
SwluiTlaud 

Cunadii     

Australia     ...- 

United    Kingdom 

Cuba -.- 

Anrentltia      

Franco     

rruguw     , 
nermanj' 
Sweden 
riille     ... 

Italy     

I'liUed    StjUc-i 

BrazU     

Austria- Uunea  ry 

Spain     ..- 

■Tiipnn     

.Mmico     

Vt'UKtuola. 
Itu&sia     . . 
British     Indl.k 
Clilna     


These  fi.^urcs  demonstrate  with  a  cer- 
tainty where  tlie  greatest  development  is 
possible,  and  that  is  China  and  India, 
directly  facing;  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  oft- 
times  said :  "Oh,  Qiina  and  India  have 
not  the  purchasing  power  to  take  the 
goods."  I  call  attention  to  what  has 
already  been  done  in  Japan  since  that 
countr)'  was  opened  to  trade  some  fifty 
years  ago. 


ToUL 

U.S. 

$2)2.30 

$18.70 

128.21 

8.00 

1(10.00 

.22 

88.00 

56.00 

80.85 

9.12 

69.73 

12.81 

56.00 

30.73 

."iO.SS 

6.87 

11.16 

3.90 

,18.90 

5.85 

.iS.U 

5.28 

10.00 

2.50 

21.00 

3.33 

20.00 

2.23 

20.00 



13.02 

1.62 

l::.8.-. 

.11 

11.00 

1.60 

6.85 

1.18 

ii.no 

3.20 

5.  CO 

1.82 

3..-.3 

.15 

1.89 

.05 
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Import  Licenses  Restricted 


ADDITIONAL  restrictions  on  im- 
port  licenses   are   announced   by 
the     United     States   War  Trade 
Board.     Applications   for  license 
to  import  the  articles  appearing  on  the 
following  list  will  not  be  granted  except 
under   the   following  circumstances: 

(1)  When  the  articles  mentioned  are 
actually  shipped  from  abroad  prior  to 
April  15,  1918; 

(2)  When  coming  by  rail  from  Mex- 
ico or  Canada  when  tlie  goods  in  ques- 
tion originated  in  those  countries  or  in 
others  from  which  such  goods  are  being 
licensed  for  import; 

(3)  When  coming  as  a  return  cargo 
from  European  port  and  then  on;  (a) 
\Vhcn    coming    from    a    convenient    port; 

(b)  When    loaded    without    delay,    and 

(c)  When   the   importation   from    Europe 
is  not   specifically  prohibited  in  said  list. 

List  of  Restricted  Imports  No,  1 

1.  Agricultural    implements. 

2.  Animals,   live,   except   for   breeding  pur- 

poses. 
S,  Art   works. 

4.  Asbestos. 

5.  Beads    and    ornaments, 

6.  Blacking      and      aU      preparations      for 

cleaning"    and    polishing    shoes. 

7.  Manufactures    of    bone    and    horn. 

8.  All      breadstuffs,      except      wheat      and 

wheat    flour,    including    imports    from 
Europe. 
!*.   Broom   corn. 

10.  Candle,  pitch,  palm  and  other  vegetable 

stearerin. 

11.  Cars,    carriages   and   other   vehicles. 

12.  All    acids. 

13.  Muriate    of    ammonia. 

14.  All   coal  tar  distillates  except  synthetic 

indigo. 

15.  Fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol. 

16.  Citrate   of  lime. 

17.  All  salts  of  soda  except  nitrate  of  soda 

and  cyanide    of   soda, 
IS.   Sumac,   ground  or   unground. 

19.  Chicory  root,   raw  or   roasted, 

20.  Clocks   and   watches,   and  parts   thereof. 

21.  Cocoa      and       chocolate,       prepared       or 

manufactured. 

22.  Manufactures  of  cotton. 

23.  Cryolite,  except  not  to  exceed  2.000  long 

tons  for  year  191S. 

24.  Dials. 

25.  Dice  draughts,  chess  men.  billiard  balls. 

poker   chips. 

26.  Eggs    of   poultry. 

27.  Electric    lamps. 

28.  Explosives,   except   fulminate.s  and   gun- 

powder. 

29.  Feathers,    natural    and    artificial. 

30.  Manure     salts. 


31.  Manufactures    of    vegetable    fibres    and 

textile    grasses,    except   jute. 

32.  Fish    hooks,     rods    and    reels,     artificial 

bait. 

33.  Floorspar. 

34.  All       fruits.       except       pineapples       and 

bananas. 
3a.  All  nuts,  except  cocoanuts  and  products 
thereof. 

36.  Gelatine      and      manufactures      thereof. 

including   all   from   Europe. 

37.  Gold    and    silver    manufactures,    includ- 

ing  jewelry. 

38.  Sulphur   oil   or   olive    foods. 

39.  Grease. 

40.  Hay. 

41.  Honey. 

42.  Hops. 

43.  Infusorial    and   diatomaceous    eartli    and 

tripoli. 

44.  Mantles   for   gas   burners. 

45.  Matches,    friction    and    lucifer. 

46.  Fresh  meats. 

47.  Meerschaum,    crude    or    manufactured. 

48.  Musical   instruments   and  parts   thereof. 

49.  Nickel. 

50.  Oil   cake. 

51.  Oil   cloth  and   linoleum    for   floors. 

52.  All    expressed   vegetable    oils    from    Eu- 

rope  only. 

53.  Lemon  oil. 

54.  Non-mineral   paints   and  varnishes. 

55.  Pencils    and    pencil    leads. 

56.  Penliolders    and    pens. 

57.  Perfumery,   cosnietics   and   toilet   prepa- 

rations. 

58.  Phonographs,       gramaphones.       grapha- 

phones   and   parts   thereof. 
5!*.   Photographic  goods. 

60.  Pipes   and   smokers'   articles. 

61.  Plants,  trees,   shrubs  and  vines, 

62.  Plates:        electrotype,       stereotype       and 

lithographic    engraved. 

63.  Plumbago    or    graphite     (until     July     1, 

1918) ;  thereafter  not  exceeding  5.000 
long    tons    for    remainder    191S. 

64.  Pyrtes     (except     not     exceeding     125.000 

long  tons  to  October  1,   1918). 

65.  Rennets. 

66.  Aitiflcial    silk  and  manufactures  thereof. 

67.  Soap, 

68.  Malt  liquors,  including  all  from  Europe. 

69.  Wines. 

70.  Other     beverages     including     all      from 

Europe, 

71.  Candy    and   confectionery,    including   all 

from  Europe. 

72.  Tar  and  pitch  or  wood, 

73.  Toys. 

74.  Umbrellas,      parasols,      .sunshades      and 

sticks   for. 

75.  Beans    and    lentils,    from    Europe    only. 

76.  Dried  peas,   from   Europe   only. 

77.  All    vegetables,    except    beans    and    len- 

tils and  peas,  either  in  their  natural 
state  of  prepared  or  preserved,  in- 
cluding all   from   Europe. 

78.  Vinegar. 

79.  Whalebone,    unmanufactured. 
SO.   Manufactures  of  wool. 

81.  Manufactures    of    hair    of    camel,     goat 

and  alpaca. 

82.  Zinc. 


YOUR   BUSINESS   RECORDS 

Do  they  give  complete  statistics  showing  your  operating  results? 

Our   Business  Systems  give   the  essential   administrative  informa- 
tion that  will  help  you  to  build  greater  profit. 

Ohlson  Systems  pay   100  per  cent  dividends. 
They    are  simple  and   economically  operated. 

Full   particulars   on    request. 

THE  OHLSON   COMPANY 

74  New  Montgomery  Street  Sjin  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


TO   IMPORT  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

The  .\inerican  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter says:  "Ten  million  pounds  or 
more  of  Australian  wool  to  come  direct 
from  the  ranch  to  the  United  States 
and  sold  either  at  private  sale  or  by 
auction  is  the  plan  of  a  wool  grower  of 
.Australia.  Such  an  amount,  which  is 
worth  from  $g,ooo,ooo  to  $10,000,000, 
would  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  'on  the 
market  and  trade.  The  wool  grower 
talks  of  operating  ne.xt  October. 


THE  MO  &  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided 

profits    2,301,792.08 

Deposits    59,341,184.41 

Total    resources      84,771,495.79 

Issues  Travelers'  Letters  of 
Credit,  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  issues 
Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

Buys  zuid  Sells  Foreign  Exchange 
Finances   Exports   emd   Imports 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers, 
Corporations,  Firms  and  In- 
dividuals invited. 

a>s 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco 

Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

OFFICERS 

Herbert    Fleishhacker    President 

Mortimer   Fleishhacker   ..Vice-President 

J.    Friedlander Vice-President 

C.    F.    Hunt Vice-President 

E.    W.    Wilson Vice-President 

C.  R.  Parker Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

H.    Choynski    Vice-President 

Wm.  H.   High.  Asst.  Cashier 

J.  W.  Lilienthal.  Jr Asst.  Cashier 

Fred  F.   Ouer .Asst.    Cashier 

J.  G.  Anderton Asst.  Cashier 

Geo.   A.    Van  Smith ....Asst.   Cashier 

V.    Klinker    .  Asst.    Cashier 

J.  S.   Curran Asst.   Cashier 

A.   L.    Langerman Secretary 


In  answering   these  advertisements  please  mention  "Pan  Pacific" 
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"Pax  Pacific' 


Free  Port  Is  \^ital  to  Trade 
Expansion 

{Continued  from  Page  29) 

be  advantageous  to  both  sides.  And 
why  not  in  free  ports  elsewhere? 

Fifth — Ouickencd  and  cheapened  dis- 
tribution of  goods  into  the  interior  or 
to  other  nations  on  Our  other  frontiers. 
This  Avould  tend  to  build  up  distribu- 
tion centers.  The  geographical  loca- 
tion and  the  topographical  features  of 
San  Francisco  bay  makes  it  ideal  for  a 
vast  distributing  center  and  international 
market  place. 

Si.xth — For  steamships,  emphatically 
"time  is  money."  If  we  could  elimi- 
nate or  materially  lessen  the  delays  due 
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Company 

612  Howard  Sireet 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Electrical  and  Auto  Supplies 
Electrical  Wires  and  Cables 
Electrical  Conduits  and  Fittings 
Telephone  and  Signal  Apparatus 

US  a  is  !S 
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carried   in  both 

San  Francisco  and  Seattle 


»S  a  !S  !S 


Ready  for  Export 


to  the  custom  house,  so  much  the  better 
lor  the  ships  already  in  the  trade;  so 
much  greater  the  inducement  for  other 
ships  to  come. 

Seventh — The  free  port  tends  strongly 
to  make  ships  sure  of  cargoes  both  go- 
ing and  coming,  by  making  practicable 
the  distribution  of  incoming  cargoes  to, 
and  the  assembly  of  outgoing  cargoes 
from,  tributary  terriloiy.  thereby  attract- 
ing ships  which  would  otherwise  go  else- 
where. 

Eighth — The  required  facilities  would 
be  furnished  for  all  freighting  opera- 
tions between  ocean  and  rail  carriers 
and  warehouses  and  to  and  from  all  of 
them,  without  customs  impediments,  un- 
til the  freight  was  about  to  enter  cus- 
toms territory. 

Ninth — It  results  in  saving,  due  to 
such  freedom,  in  time,  labor,  worries 
and  losses  in  transfer  of  freight.  Hand- 
ling, drayage  and  other  expenses  would 
be  reduced.  There  would  still  be  cus- 
tom house  brokers,  but  cargoes  would 
not  have  to  deal  with  them  or  through 
them  while  the  goods  were  in  the  free 
port.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  busi- 
ness would  be  simplified  by  an  arrange- 
ment where  the  custom  bouse  is  at  the 
gates  of  the  free  port. 

Tenth — From  the  pecuniaiy  stand- 
point, the  one  from  which  we  ultimately 
look  at  this  problem,  the  returns  must 
undoubtedly  be  correspondingly  en- 
hanced to  the  carriers,  ship  and  rail, 
and  to  the  merchants,  importer  and  ex- 
porter. 

Eleventh — The  greater  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  port  from  its  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  features 
and  from  its  market  and  trade  connec- 
tions, and  the  better  its  harbor  improve- 
ments and  facilities,  the  more  surely  and 
immediately  and  largely  would  the  bene- 
fits flowing  from  the  institution  of  the 
freedom-from-customs  control  system 
be  reaped.  Freedom  alone  will  not  make 
a  port  big  or  prosperous.  It  is  simply 
one  of  the  desirable  factors. 

The  fi'ee  port  system  certainly  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  foreign  business,  adds 
to  its  profits  and  adds  to  its  volume. 
Tile  benefits  may  be  considered  from 
difi'erent  standpoints. 

First,  from  that  of  the  owners  or  char- 
terers of  the  ships.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  ships'  owners  and  the  charter- 
ers would  be  benefited  enormously.  The 
system  would  strongly  tend  to  build  u]) 
a  self-sustaining  national  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchants,  importer  or  exporter,  the  ad- 
vantages are  usually  plain. 

Third,  from  the  standpoint  of  harbor 
administration.  If  the  custom  house 
toll  gates  were  at  the  entrance  of  the 
free  port,  harbor  arrangements  would 
inevitabl)-  be  in  far  better  shape.  The 
custom  house  man  and  his  necessar>'  in- 


terference on  the  wharves  would  be 
eliminated.  In  our  experience  in  San 
Francisco  we  found  that  many  times 
consignees  are  unfair  in  a  practice  of 
making  the  custom  house  an  excuse  for 
keeping  cargoes  on  the  wharf  longer 
than  they  should  be  kein :  and  freight 
congestion  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  inade- 
quate wharf  arrangements,  when  in  fact 
it  is  frequently  a  case  of  juggling  in 
order  to  secure  free  storage  on  the  piers. 
It  means  much  to  the  port  to  have  this 
congestion  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms. 
It  is  a  very  serious  and  costly  detriment 
to  a  port  to  ha\  e  the  wharves  piled  up 
with  goods  because  real,  and  frequently 
pretended,  custom  house  requirements 
compel   it. 
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Direct  cable  connections  between 
San  Francisco  and  Scandinavia, 
covering  all  Pacific  Coast  shipping 

business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan, 
China.  Philippines.  Straits 
Settlements,  East  Indies  and 
India,  cpvering  all  commod- 
ities produced  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  handling  .American 
tblV!  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  COPENHAGEN 

Other  Offices: 

New    York,       Portland,    Ore.,       Seattle, 
Christiania,   Elsinore 

244  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter    1426 
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BIG  EARNINGS  GAINED 
BY    PACIFIC    MAIL 


Till'",  Pacific  !Mail  Steamsliip  Co. 
in  the  year  1917  earned  $6.23  a 
share  on  its  common  stock  atter 
excess  profits  taxes  and  preferred 
dividends,  or  more  than  124  per  cent 
on  its  par  vaUie  of  $5.  Nearly  half  of 
these  earnings  came  from  its  re-estab- 
lished trans-Pacific  line. 

The  trans-Pacific  service  earned  $1,- 
103,618  in  1917,  before  war  taxes,  as 
compared  with  $14,799  '^  the  previous 
year.  The  Panama  service  showed  net 
earnings,  before  war  taxes  in  1917,  of 
$1,397,008,  demonstrating'  that  in  one 
year  the  net  from  the  newly  established 
trans-Pacific  line  has  almost  caught  up 
with  the  earnings  obtained  from  the 
Panama  traffic,  and  indicating  the  ])rof- 
itableness  of  the  trans-Pacific  trade  un- 
der present  conditions. 

The  rate  for  ordinary  depreciation  has 
been  increased  from  4  per  cent  to  6 
per  cent,  so  that  the  increased  profits 
were  shown  after  larger  depreciation 
charges.  Net  quick  assets  have  m- 
creased  from  $258,330  as  of  December 
31,  1916,  to  $3,798,813  on  December  31, 
1917. 

Marketable  securities  and  loans  and 
bills  receivable  were  $3,000,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1917,  as  compared  with  $300 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Caslj  on  hand  increased 
during  the  year  from  $106,41)4  to  $461,- 
701. 

After  deducting"  from  $3,000,000  mar- 
ketable securities  and  loans  the  $900,000 
set  up  as  a  reserve  for  income  and 
excess  profits  tax,  there  is  left  $2,100,- 
000,  or  nearly  twice  the  $1,150,000  com- 
nion  stock,  indicating  that  the  company 
is  easily  in  a  position  to  pay  a  substan- 
tial cash'  extra  dividend. 

The  comparative  statement  of  oper- 
ating income  for  two  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Year  Ended 
Dec.  ni.  Dec.  31, 

Panama  Lino —  1917.  1916. 

rievenues     $3,479,531        t2. 117, 837 


ICxpense       other       than 

depreciation      $1,890,320 

Depreciation     1S1.371 


$1,152,778 
101.474 


Total   oper.   expenses.   $2,071,691        $1,254,252 


Net    revenue     $1,407,S39 

Tax   accruals    10.230 


Total    oper.    income..  $1,397,609 
Transpacific  Line — 

Revenues     $3,473,278 

Expenses      other      than 

depreciation    $1,463,073 

Depreciation     895.272 


Total    oper.    expenses   $2,358,345 


Net    revenue    $1,114,932 

Tax  accruals    11,313 


Total   oper.   income..   $1,103,619 
Panama    Line     1.397,609 


$863,584 
4,430 


$859,154 
$178,787 


$149  785 
13,194 


$162,980 


$15,807 
1,007 


$14,800 
859,154 


The  report  of  the  president,  George 
J.   lialdwin,  in  part,  says: 

■■  Philippines-China-Japan.  —  With  the 
saiHng  of  the  Colombia  from  San  P'ran- 
cisco  March  lo.  1917,  our  full  schedule 
was  inaugurated,  and  regular  sailings 
have  been  maintained  with  the  steamers 
Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  at 
28-day  intervals.  Although  the  steam- 
ers are  not  as  large  nor  as  fast  as  com- 
peting lines,  we  have  received  very  flat- 
tering support  and  encouragement  from 
travelers.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
larger  and  faster  steamers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  service.  It  is  a  question 
of  national  ini/'ortance  to  maintain  a 
rei^ular  line  carrying  the  American  flag 
with  the  best  type  of  ships  iti  the  trade. 

"The  wisdom  of  installing  oil-burning 
system  and  large  tank  capacity  has  been 
amply  justified  as  shown  Ijy  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  our  .steamers.  The  fuel 
tanks  have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
available  to  can-j'  cocoanut  oil  in  bulk 
from  the  Philippines.  .A  profitable  rate 
of  freight  can  be  paid  on  this,  as  it 
saves  shippers  the  heavy  expense  of 
cooperage  and  avoids  all  loss  from  that 
style  of  package. 

"Through  assignment  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Ijoard,  ycjur  company 
handled  the  homeward  business  of  sev- 
eral of  the  German  steamers  seized  in 
the  Philippines.  Also  the  Shipping  Board 
assigned  to  us  the  steamer  Cacique  for 
out  and  homeward  voyage  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Hong  Kong. 

"During  the  past  year  your  company 
h.'is  est.iblished  its  own  branch  offices  at 
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Shanghai,  Manila  and  Honolulu,  replac- 
ing the  commercial  agencies  as  pre- 
viously maintained.  This  means  that  we 
now  have  our  own  branch  offices  at  all 
ports  of  call. 

"Manila-East  India  Pine. — As  an- 
nounced in  circular  letter  of  .August  25, 
we  were  enabled  to  inaugurate  a  bi- 
monthly service  to  Manila,  Singapore, 
Calcutta,  Colombo  and  return  by  an 
agency  arrangement  with  owners  of  th.e 
American  steamers  Colusa  and  Santa 
Cruz.  This  line  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  shippers  and  importers  in  the 
way  of  opening  new  exjiort  business,  and 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  im- 
portation of  certain  articles  particularly 
needed  for  war  purposes,  such  as  rub- 
ber, tin,  jute,  hemp,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.  It 
remains  to  be  known  how  long  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  can  spare 
these  steamers  even  for  such  an  impor- 
tant war  trade. 

"It  is  intimated  that  the  actual 
eeu-nings  of  your  company's  requisi- 
tioned steamers  for  the  year  1918 
will  considerably  exceed  the  net  in- 
come which  will  accrue  to  your  com- 
pjuiy  as  a  result  of  operating  these 
steamers  under  Government  charter 
rates.  This  being  the  case,  it  might 
seem  that  a  fmr  and  equitable  ar- 
rzuigement  would  be  to  allow  the 
difference  between  the  actucd  earn- 
ings 2ind  the  sum  fixed  by  requisition 
chatrter  to  be  left  with  American 
steeunship  compeuiies  engaged  in 
overseas  trade,  provided  that  it  be 
used  for  construction  of  new  steam- 
ers on  plams  to  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  In 
this  way  ciid  would  be  given  to  the 
upbuilding  of  American  foreign 
commerce,  drawing  only  on  its  own 
revenues." 


Total    both    lines 


$2,501,228 


The  path  of  Trans-Pacific  commerce  today 

is  beset  'with  difficuities---yet  our 

business  is  growing  rapidly 


Thomas  W.  Simmons  &j  Company 

International  Merchants 

Head  Office:   2-40  Calilorma  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


$873,954 
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Some  Opportunities 
In  Pan  Pacific  Trade 

C 


kU.MMEkCE  REl'ORTS,"  the 
daily  publication  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  I'oreisajn  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce.  Department  of 
Commerce,  offers  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters,  li\e  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  submitted  by  .\merican  Con- 
suls. Commercial  Attaches  and  Com- 
mercial Agents  or  are  received  directly 
by  the  Bureau  from  merchants  abroad 
seeking  American  goods  and  connec- 
tions. 

They  are  published  in  the  form  fol- 
lowing, but  for  obvious  reasons  with- 
out the  address.  The  reserved  infor- 
mation, ho\ve\er.  can  be  obtained  by 
American  firms  and  individuals  qualified 
to  receive  it,  from  the  district  office  of 
the  Bureau,  which,  is  located  at  306-7 
Customs  House,  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia. Request  for  each  opportunity  should 
be  on  a  separate  letterhead,  giving  num- 
ber, country  and  commodity.  The  Bu- 
reau does  not  furnish  credit  ratings  or 
assume  res|)onsibility  as  to  the  standing 
of  foreign  inquirers;  the  usual  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  in  all  cases. 

The  following  are  selected  from  re- 
cent: issues  of  "Commerce  Reports"  as 
of  particular  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coast : 

26536.* — A  man  in  India  desires  to  secure 
an  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  dye- 
stuffs  of  all  kinds,  especially  magenta 
crystals,  victoria  green  and  methyl  vio- 
let, water,  soluble  being  preferred. 
Quotations  may  be  made  f.  o.  b. 
Credits  will  be  opened  with  banking 
corporation  in  New  York  for  payment. 
Reference. 

26537. t — A  firm  in  Australia  desires  to  pur- 
chase and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  coated  book,  catalogue,  writing, 
bond  and  colored  papers;  book  cloths; 
revolution  presses,  jobbing  presses,  au- 
tomatic paper  feeders,  cutters,  and 
other  machines  for  printers  and  bind- 
ers. Quotations  should  be  made  f.  o. 
b.  Payment  will  be  made  by  New 
York  bank  on  presentation  of  shipping 
documents.  References.  Samples 
should  be  submitted  wherever  possible. 

26538.* — A  company  in  China  desires  to 
purchase  motorcycles,  electric  fans  and 
safes.  It  also  wishes  to  entertain  an 
agency  proposition  for  the  sale  of  these 
goods.  Payment  will  be  made  by  let- 
ter of  credit  or  cash  when  so  required. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 
References. 

26540.t — The  professor  of  railway  engineer- 
ing of  a  college  of  engineering  and 
mining  in  Peru  desires  to  receive  illus- 
trated catalogues  from  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  railway 
equipment,  etc.,  these  catalogues  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  his  classes  in 
railway  engineering;  also  sanitary  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

26541.* — An  exclusive  agency  is  desired  by 
a  company  in  India  for  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, excepting  dairy  and  agricul- 
tural. Payments  will  be  made  by  60 
days'  rupee  drafts.     Documents  against 


acceptance.       Correspondence    may     be 
in    English.     References. 

2654.^.* — A  firm  in  Australia  desires  to  buy 
timbers,  such  as  oak,  redwood,  etc.; 
sheet-  glass  and  coffin  furnishings. 
Quotations  should  be  made  f.  o.  b.  New 
York    or    San    Francisco.      References. 

26546.* — .A  company  in  India  desires  to  se- 
cure an  agency  for  the  sale  of  wire  and 
nails.  Payment  will  be  made  by  60- 
days'  rupee  drafts,  documents  against 
acceptance.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English.     References. 

26547.1 — An  agency  is  desired  by  a  com- 
pany in  Australia  for  the  sale  of  soft 
goods,  groceries,  grocers'  sundries  and 
chemicals.      References, 

26548.* — A  firm  in  India  desires  to  enter- 
tain an  exclusive  agency  proposition 
for  the  sale  of  hooping  iron.  Payment 
will  be  made  bj'  60-days'  rupee  drafts, 
documents  against  acceptance.  Ref- 
erences. 

26549.* — Two  new  moving-picture  houses 
being  opened  in  Mexico  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  \\'ith  Ameri- 
can concerns  who  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  them  with  motion-picture  house 
supplies.  The  capacity  of  each  house 
is  about  500. 

26550.* — A  firm  in  Chile  is  in  the  market 
for  macaroni  colors.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  for  samples  up  to  20  pounds. 
Goods  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 
Quotations  should  be  made  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.  Correspondence  should  be  in 
Spanish. 

26552.* — An  exclusive  agency  is  desired  by 
a  company  in  India  for  the  sale  of 
pruning  knives,  picks,  hoes,  shovels, 
saws  and  engineers'  tools.  Payment 
will  be  made  by  60  days'  rupee  drafts, 
documents  against  acceptance.  Refer- 
ences. 

26553.* — A  missionary  printing  establish- 
ment in  China  wishes  to  purchase  rul- 
ing press,  a  foot  press  and  all  quanti- 
ties of  plain  printing  paper  used  in  a 
small  but  complete  printing  establish- 
ment. Payment  will  be  made  against 
documents  or  by  cash  with  order.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English.  Ref- 
erence. 

26554.* — An  agency  is  desired  by  a  com- 
pany in  Australia  for  the  sale  of  mow- 
ers and  spring-tooth  harrows.  These 
must  be  high-grade  machines.  Ref- 
erence. 

26555.* — A  French  company  in  Chile  is  in 
the  market  for  drawing  compasses  in 
cases  with  one  compass  6!4-inch  fixed 
needle  and  pen  point  and  two  of  4J4 
inches,  three  hairspring  dividers,  three 
steel-spring  dividers,  four  drawing  pens 
and  one  improved  curve  pen;  also  pro- 
portional dividers,  hairspring  dividers, 
drawing  pens,  drop-spring  bow  pen, 
beam  compasses,  detail  pens,  com- 
passes with  pivot  joint,  circular  Ger- 
man silver  paragon  protractors  with 
vernier,  triangular  scale  paragon,  fold- 
ing parallel  rules,  railroad  pearwood 
curves,  slide  rules,  lanimeters,  alumi- 
num pocket  transit,  hand  transit, 
pocket  compasses,  levels,  aneroid  bar- 
ometers, anemometers,  rain  gauges  and 
tallying  machines.  Catalogues,  trade 
and  cash  discounts  and  other  informa- 
tion should  be  submitted. 

26559.* — A  company  in  India  desires  to  se- 
cure an  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale 
of  light  railway  material.    Payment  will 
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be  made  by  60-days'  rupee  drafts,  docu- 
ments against  acceptance.  Correspon- 
dence may  be  in   English.     References. 

26561.* — .An  agency  is  desired  by  a  woman 
in  France  for  the  sale  of  candies, 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  flour  and  drugs. 
She  desires  to  carry  stock.  Corre- 
spondence should  be  in  French.  Ref- 
ences. 

26562.* — A  man  in  Australia  desires  to  se- 
cure an  agency  for  the  sale  of  watches 
and  clocks,  stationery,  pulp  paper  for 
newspapers;  oil,  gas  and  fuel  stoves; 
axe  handles,  carriage  wood\vork,  tools, 
pianos  and  organs,  motor  cars,  axles, 
electric  stoves,  grillers,  ironers.  and 
kindred  lines,  automatic  sprinklers, 
spring  shade  rollers,  chemists'  and 
druggists'  sundries,  soap  and  perfum- 
ery.    References. 

26571.* — A  man  in  Australia  desires  to  pur- 
chase or  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of    new    toys    and    novelties,    first-class 
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toilet  articles,  low-priced  cycle  cars, 
hardware  novelties,  up-to-date  adver- 
tising novelties,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs, 
underwear  for  women,  jewelry,  paper, 
low-priced  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments  of  good  quality,  sewing 
machines,  essential  oils,  perfumes,  foun- 
tain pens,  and  stylographic  novelties. 
Quotations  may  be  made  f.  o.  b.  Ameri- 
can port.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English.  Bank  draft  deposit  will  ac- 
company  each   order. 

26578. t — A  company  in  Chile  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  six  coal  cutting  machines  for 
use  in  mining  soft  coal ;  a  gasolint: 
plant  to  recover  the  values  from  the 
mine  spoil  which  has  been  tested  and 
known  to  contain  more  than  4,5UU 
calories;  and  a  coke  making  plant  for 
making  coke  from  small  coal.  The 
above-mentioned  goods  are  desired  for 
immediate  use.  It  also  wishes  to  pur- 
chase a  new  extraction  plant  electric- 
ally driven.  A  description  in  Spanisli 
of  the  plant  owned  by  a  firm  in  Chile, 
which  the  company  desires  to  dupli- 
cate on  a  reduced  scale,  may  be  ex- 
amined at  the  Bureau  or  its  district 
offices.  (Refer  to  hie  No.  2866.) 
The  general  character  of  the  coal  to 
be  mined  and  handled  has  the  follow- 
ing analysis:  gases,  38.5  per  cent,  fixed 
carbon  47.7  per  cent,  ash  11.5  per  cent, 
and  a  calorific  value  of  6,900. 

26580.S — An  experienced  business  man  in 
Australia  desires  to  represent  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters.  He 
mentions  no  particular  line. 

26582.* — A  company  in  England  desires  to 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  can- 
ned goods,  meat,  fish,  etc.  Quotations 
should  be  made  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Reference. 

26584.* — An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in 
France  for  the  sale  of  food  products, 
portable  houses,  glass  bottles  and  other 
articles  that  can  be  sold  without  special 
knowledge  of  same.  Correspondence 
should    be    in    French.      Reference. 

26596.* — A  man  in  China  desires  to  pur- 
chase stationery,  school  paper  and  sup- 
plies, haberdashery  and  small  wares, 
pins,  tapes,  needles,  etc.,  mandolin  and 
banjo  strings,  American  songs  and  in- 
strumental music.  Quotations  should 
be  made  f.  o.  b.  Cash  wnll  be  paid. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 
References. 

26601. t — A  company  in  China  which  is  op- 
erating a  large  department  store,  de- 
sires to  receive  catalogues  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  suitable  for  sale 
in  a  general  store,  such  as  bedclothes, 
dresses,  sporting  goods  and  all  other 
lines  handled  by  a  department   store. 

26605.* — A  company  in  New  Zealand  de- 
sires to  purchase  2^2  to  Sy'i  horsepower 
vertical  oil  engines,  plows,  harrows, 
disks,  binders,  reapers,  drills,  mowers, 
tractors  and  separators.  Quotations 
may  be  made  f.  o.  b.  steamer  port  of 
shipment.  It  also  wishes  to  entertain 
an  agency  proposition  for  the  sale  of 
these  products.  Payment  will  be  made 
against  documents  at  port  of  discharge. 
References. 

26606. § — A  firm  in  Colombia  desires  to  rep- 
resent, on  a  commission  basis,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
woolen,  cotton  and  silk  cloth;  office 
supplies;  painters'  brushes,  paints,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  in  paste  or  powdered; 
chemicals  and  drugs;  glassware,  china- 
ware,  stoneware,  etc.;  articles  of  plated 
silver,  silver  and  sterling  silver;  toys; 
canned  goods,  such  as  meats,  fish,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  etc.;  clothing  for  chil- 
dren; articles  for  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  jewels;  hardware;  gutter 
tiles;     carpets    and    rugs;    automobiles 


and  accessories;  knives,  forks  and 
spoons;  paper  of  all  kinds;  underwear; 
hats;  ribbons;  artificial  flowers;  win- 
dow glass,  and  articles  of  aluminum 
ware.  Reference. 
26617. § — A  company  in  Australia  desires  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with 
American  manufacturers  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  pearl-shell  but- 
tons. Prices,  shipping  measurements, 
weights  and  time  of  delivery  of  vari- 
ous machines  from  New  York  should 
be  submitted.  Shipments  and  pur- 
cliascs  will  be  made  through  firm  in 
tile  United  States. 
26618.* — A  man  in  England  is  in  tlic  mar- 
ket for  portable  houses,  huts  or  other 
forms  of  housing,  which  could  be  ship- 
ped in  parts  ready  to  be  quickly 
erected.  Reference. 
26621. t — A  man  in  Peru  wishes  to  buy  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fiber  from 
a  variety  of  maguey  or  hcnequen,  the 
plant  to  be  large  enough  to  supply 
fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  500  bags 
daily.  He  also  desires  to  purchase 
complete  machinery  and  equipment 
for  the  making  of  these  500  bags  daily. 
Quotations  :nay  be  made  f.  o.  b.  New 
\  ork.  Payment  will  be  made  by  casii 
against  documents  in  New  York  or 
Lima  through  bank  designated  by  the 
exporter.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English.  References. 
26625. § — A  commission  agent  in  French 
Indo-China  desires  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  anilines,  cel- 
luloid articles,  cords  and  ropes,  camel's 
hair  belting,  cotton  blankets,  disinfec- 
tants, distilled  liquors,  iron  foundry 
products,  iron  ware,  machine  oils,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  condensed  milk,  charcoal, 
tools,  paper,  cigarette  papers,  perfumes, 
tacks,  chemicals,  hardw-are,  ribbons, 
soap,  saws,  tobacco,  cotton  fabrics, 
wire  gauze,  sheet  iron,  pipes,  ventila- 
tors, varnish,  glassware  and  whiskey. 
Prices,  conditions  of  sale,  samples  and 
full  information  should  be  submitted. 
26626.S — A  man  in  the  United  States  who 
represents  a  firm  in  Denmark  desires 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  dyestuTt's  wdio  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  country.  References. 
26631.* — A  company  in  England  desires  to 
purchase  paints  of  dift'ercnt  colors  for 
direct  shipment  from  the  L^nited  States 
to  India  and  China.  Quantity  of  paint 
desired  and  full  specifications  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  or 
its  district  offices.  Quotations  should 
be  made  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  San 
Francisco.  Payment  will  be  made 
against  ocean  bill  of  lading  under  let- 
ter of  credit,  Reference. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  in  Sweden  for 
the  sale  of  rawhides,  tanning  materials  and 
California  wines.  Information  concerning 
same  can  be  had  by  qualified  American 
firms  on  applying  for  Confidential  Circu- 
lar No.  983,  at  the  San  Francisco  District 
Office  of  the  Bureau,  307  Custom  House. 
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sessions.  Conditions  arising  from  tlie 
war,  such  as  the  shutting  off  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  of  sources  of  supply 
upon  which  they  had  previously  relied 
for  manufactured  goods,  the  greatly  in- 
creased demand  in  this  country  for 
tropical  raw  materials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Dutch  transpacific  steamship 
lines  giving  direct  connections  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Batavia  and  Soerabaia,  have  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  importance  of 
American  trade  "with  these  countries. 
The  estal.'lishment  of  these  banking  con- 
nections represents,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  making  these  con- 
nections permanent. 


AMERICAN    BANK    IN    DUTCH    EAST 

INDIES. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 

International    Banking    Corporation    of 

New  York  has   opened  a  branch   office 

for  general  banking  business  in  Batavia. 

This  institution  has  been  doing  business 

in    Manila    and     Singapore     for    some 

years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  or 

any   American    concern   has   established 

direct  connections  with  the  Dutch  pos- 
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1   OEy      KE/AOWIN      rLJK     11      Necessity  for  steady  campaigns 


IT  is  an  axiom  among  export  sales- 
men that  the  first  trip  ahroad  witli 
a  new  brand  of  goods  will  not  jiay 
expenses.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
a  salesman  to  take  on  the  extra  burden 
of  introducing  a  firm  name,  product, 
and  brand,  when  all  his  energies  ouglu 
to  be  centered  upon  selliiii;  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  salesman 
take  abroad  a  well  advertised  name, 
product,  and  brand,  he  finds  the  pros- 
pective buyer  in  a  mood  to  hear  his 
selling  arguments.  Advertising,  if  car- 
ried on  consistently,  has  paved  the  \va\' 
for  real  business.  There  is  always  more 
confidence  in  a  well  advertised  article. 

Some  Neglected  Points. 
1— I  ERE  are  two  points  about  advertis- 
ing — and   es])ecially    e.vport   adver- 
tising— that  are  often  neglected : 

I'irst — Xo  advertising  is  going  to  give 
worth-while  results  unless  it  is  pro])erly 
(•lanned.  The  manufacturer  or  exporter 
who  inserts  one  advertisement  in  one 
issue  of  one  or  more  publications  and 
says  he  will  "see  what  the  results  are" 
before  going  ahead,  might  be  likened  to 
the  traveling  salesman  who  conceives 
liis  duty  to  be  accomplished  when  he 
leaves  his  business  card  under  a  mer- 
chant's door  and  then  waits  for  the 
merchant  to  look  him  up.  Naturally, 
there  occasionally  are  direct  results  from 
"one-time"  advertising.  But  such  re- 
sults are  excejJtions  that  prove  the  rule. 

Second — The  advertiser  too  often  does 
not  realize  the  value  of  "general  pub- 
licity", as  a  writer  in  System  once  called 
it.  Such  advertisers  usually  have  long- 
established  agencies  and  connections,  and 
they  think  they  can  afford  to  sit  back 
and  fill  orders.  But  they  can't  afford 
to  do  that.  The  average  human  being 
possesses  that  attribute  which  makes 
him  interested  in  "something  new" — 
and  the  buyer  of  merchandise,  wholesale 
or  retail,  is  an  average  human  being. 

An  Illuminating  Example. 
T— I  ( )\V  many  have  read  only  recently 
the  advertisements  of  steamshii) 
companies  which  consisted  largely  of 
statements  of  routes,  ships,  sailings,  with 
the  qualification  in  small  tyjjc :  "Sailings 
suspended  for  the  present"?  Are  such 
advertisers  seeking  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  their  facilities  are  curtailed — as  in 
the  present  instance — by  the  war?  They 
are  not.  They  are  far-seeing  enough  to 
realize  that  the  day  will  come  soon  when 
their  facilities  WILL  be  as  before,  and 
they  don't  want  us  to  forget  it. 

The  lesson  to  the  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, exporter,  and  shijjping  man 
should  be  obvious.  The  mere  fact  that 
right  now,  or  for  a  few  months  or  more, 
he  cannot  deliver  goods  does  not  mean 


AX/ HAT  many  American 
business  men  do  not 
realize  is  that  Germany  is 
looking  commercially  ahead 
with  the  same  grasp  of  future 
needs  with  which  she  pre- 
pared for  the  armed  conquest 
of  Europe  —  isaac  f.  marcosson. 


that  he  is  going  out  of  business.  .\nd  if 
he  is  going  to  stay  in  business,  he  will 
have  to  keep  himself  and  his  goods  and 
his  facilities  from  being  forgotten,  by 
I'ersistent,  consistent  advertising. 

The  Real  Objections. 
Th  XPORT  advertising  has  two  objec- 
tives— the  stimulation  of  inquiries  or 
actual  orders,  and  keeping  the  advertis- 
er's name,  nature  of  business,  product, 
brand  or  facilities  before  the  buying  pub- 
lic in  the  field  he  desires  to  reach. 

In  the  normal  times,  the  first  objective 
alone  would  be  sufficient  justification 
for  export  advertising:  but  there  are 
tliose  who  are  satisfied  to  say  that  there 
is  no  use  stimulating  orders  for  goods 
that  either  cannot  be  manufactured  or 
are  not  permitted  to  be  e.xported. 

Admitting  tliat  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  this  argument,  how  about  the 
second  objective — "keeping  the  advertis- 
er's name,  etc.,  before  the  buying  pub- 
lic".''   Keail  the  illuminating  \icw  of  one 


of  the  world's  greatest  journalists,  Isaac 
1'.  Marcosson,  who  in  a  recent  article 
in  Tlie  Saturday  livening  Post  shows 
how  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
turmoil  of  war,  is  not  neglecting  opjxjr- 
tunities  for  winning  back  her  trade 
losses  and  laying  the  foundation  for  re- 
suni])tion  of  her  trade  activities  .M'-Tl'-K 
the  war:     Marcosson  says: 

*  -s-  *  The  European  war  to  which 
we  are  now  committed  is  as  much  our 
own  war  as  it  is  the  life-and-death 
grapple  of  England  and  France  with 
the  enemy  that  sought  their  destruc- 
tion. Our  national  security  is  as  much 
at  stake  as  if  the  invader  had  already 
crossed  our  shores.  The  underlying 
motive  of  the  war  was  Germany's  over- 
mastering business  ambition;  the  eco- 
nomic weapon  will  determine  the  re- 
sult; it  will  likewise  shape  the  after- 
math. While  we  are  fighting  for  world 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  we  must 
likewise  arm  ourselves  for  the  coming 
war  for  economic  independence. 

Short-sighted  economy  today  is 
merely  giving  aid  to  the  trade  enemy 
of  the  future.  It  is  all  right  to  save  for 
victory,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
spend  for  victory.  Our  triumph  on  the 
actual  battlefields  of  war  must  be  bul- 
warked on  the  business  battlefields  of 
peace.  Every  dollar  put  into  new  ma- 
chinery, every  fresh  enterprise  launcned 
now  constitutes  just  so  much  anti- 
dote against  the  inevitable  German  eco- 
nomic aggressions  of  peace,  when 
Germany  will  concentrate  all  her 
genius  of  efficiency  and  organization 
upon  the  supreme  effort  to  "come  back" 
commercially.  It  is  no  time  for  busi- 
ness slacking  in  the  United  States. 
To  paraphrase  both  the  writer  just 
tpioted  and  a  great  apostle  of  military 
(jreparedness :  "In  time  of  ii.'ar  frefare 
for  peace!" 
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RECENT  WAR  STAMP 
TAX  RULINGS  HERE 

HI'-RE  are  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Washington  on  the  war  stamp  tax  law  for  financial  and  documentary 
drafts.  The  law  went  into  elTect  December  i,  1917,  and,  with  certain 
exceptions,  requires  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  $100  or  any  fraction  thereof 
^111  drafts  payable  otherwise  than  at  sight.  There  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
ilict  of  opinion  on  various  provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  strai,ghten  this  out  the 
toreign  department  of  the  Crocker  National  Rank  of  San  Francisco  has  taken 
rich  item  of  local  interest  up  with  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  rulings 
thus  obtained  have  been  arranged  in  convenient  form  for  readers  of  P.\N  PA- 
I   IITC  through  the  courtesv  of  John   Clausen,  Mce-President  of  that  institution: 


Kiili!i-ZN  4III  tlriifts  iNsiU'il  in  for«'iuu  ciHiii- 
I  rii'S,  (  iiitt'd  Stlltf.s  ii«.s!s».*-WNi«n-s,  protr»'('»r- 
iilt's  :iihI  f  rri(oi-it'.<«,  anil  iin,vnl>li>  in  tliv 
I  nilf'il     Sllltes. 

I  I       W'liiil    is    tl'e    ruling    on    war    tax    stamps 

r.ir  IiEMANU  I)R.-\.KTS  AND  CHF^CKS  IS- 
SUED IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  .\ND 
P.VYAELE  IN  THE  UNITED  .ST.\TES. 
whether  covering  e.xports  ot  nierciian.lise 
to  this  country  or  not? 
\  Under  the  war  tax  stamp  law  such  de- 
mand drafts  and  checks  are  NOT  TAX- 
ABLE. 

II  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
THE  UNITED  .ST.VTES  at  three  days' 
sight    or   other    usance? 

A.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts.  WHirrillOK  OR 
NOT  THEY  COVER  EXPORTS  Ironi  l.ir- 
eign  countries  to  the  United  States,  are 
NOT    TAX.\BLB. 

Q  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
tor  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AND  PAY.^BLE  IN  THE 
UNITED  ST.VTES  AT  SIGHT  OR  ON  DE- 
MAND   AFTER    ARRIVAL   OF    GOODS? 

A.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts  are  NOT  TAX- 
ABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
tor  TIME  DR.\KTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  P.AYABLE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  at  tliree  days' 
sight    or    other    usance? 

A  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THEY  COVER  EXPORTS  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  Pliilippine  Islands  to 
the  United  States  are  NOT  TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  CUBA 
AND  PAY'ABLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

A.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts.  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THEY  COVER  E.XPORTS  of  mer- 
chandise from  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
are  NOT  T.^XABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  PORTO 
RICO  AND  PAYABLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

A.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THEY  COVER  EXPORTS  of  mer- 
cltandise  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
States,    are    NOT   TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  SANTO 
DOMINGO  AND  PAYABLE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  at  three  days'  sight 
or    other   usance? 

.\.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THEY  COVER  EXPORTS  of  mer- 
chandise from  Santo  Domingo,  are  NOT 
T..\X.\BLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  HAWAII 
AND  P.\YABLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

.V.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  WHETHER  COV- 
ERING EXPORTS  of  merchandise  from 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States  OR  NOT. 
.\RE  TAX..\BLE. 

*.J.  Wl?at  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DltAETS  ISSUED  IN  ALASKA 
.AND  PAYABLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
ST.\TES  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

-\.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts.  WHETHER  COV- 
ERING   EXPORTS    of    merchandise    from 


Alaska    to    the    United    States    OR    NOT, 
ARE  TAXABLE. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stiinii.s 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  HAW.MI 
AND  PAY.VBLB  IN  FOREIGN  ColX- 
TRIES  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

,V.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  IF  COVERING 
EXPORTS  to  foreign  countries,  are  NOT 
TAX.\B1,E. 

Q.  Wl:at  is  the  ruling  on  war  ta.x  stamps 
for  TIME  DR.\FTS  ISSUED  IN  ALASKA 
AND  PAYABLE  IN  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TKIES  at  tliree  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

A.  The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts,  IF  COVERING 
EXPORTS  to  foreign  countries,  are  NOT 
TAX.VELE. 

Rnlinus  un  drnl'.(N  pnynlile  nt  home  or 
nitroad  anil  in  |iosNeMKion.s.  pvoiecforate.s 
mill    terriiorie.s    iif    the    l^niteil    States. 

Q.  V^'hat  Is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  DEMAND  DRAFTS  OR  CHECKS  IS- 
SUED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
P-WABLE  HERE  OR  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  whether  covering  exports 
of  merchandise  from  this  country  or  not? 

A.  Under  the  war  tax  stamps  law  such  de- 
mand drafts  and  checks  are  NOT  TAX- 
ABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  HERE 
at   tliree   days'   sight   or  other   usance? 

A.  Under  the  war  tax  stamp  law  such  time 
drafts,  with  or  without  shipping  docu- 
ments attached.   ARE  TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
UNITED  ST-iTES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  at  three  days' 
siglit  or   other   usance? 

A.  The  Commissionel'  of  Inteinal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  DRAFTS  COVERING 
EXPORTS  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign    countries   are   NOT    TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  Is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  .AND  PAY..\BLE  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AT  SIGHT  OR  ON  DE- 
MAND   AFTER    ARRIVAL    OF    GOODS? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  drafts  are  NOT  TAX- 
ABLE. 

Q.  What  Is  the  luling  on  war  tax  stamps 
tor  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
UNITED  ST.ATES  AND  PAYABLE  I.N 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  at  three  days' 
sight  or  other  usance — such  as  mer- 
chants' and  hankers'  finance  bills — if 
NOT  COVERING  EXPORTS  OF  MER- 
CHANDISE? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  FINANCE  BILLS,  if  not 
clearly  covering  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  ARE  TAX- 
.\BLE. 

1^.  What  is  the  l-uling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DB.\FTS  IS.SUED  IN  THK 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISL.A.NDS  at  three 
days'   sight    or   other    usance? 

jl.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  .such  time  DRAFTS  COVER- 
ING EXPORTS  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  are  NOT  TAX- 
ABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DR'\FTS  ISStTBD  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
CUBA  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  time  DRAFTS  COVER- 
ING EXPORTS  from  the  United  States 
to   Cuba  are    NOT   TAXABLE. 


Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DRAFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
tl.NITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
PORTO  RICO  at  three  days'  sight  or 
other-   usance? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  time  DRAFTS  COVER- 
ING EXPORTS  from  the  United  States 
to    Porto   Rico   are   NOT   TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
tor  TIME  DK.AFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
SANTO  D0M1NC;0  at  three  days'  sight 
or   other   usance? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
holds  that  such  time  DRAFTS  COVER- 
ING EXPORTS  from  the  United  States 
to    Santo    Domingo    are    NOT    TAXABLE. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  on  war  tax  stamps 
for  TIME  DR.AFTS  ISSUED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PAYABLE  IN 
HAWAII  at  three  days'  sight  or  other 
usance? 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
liolds  that  such  time  drafts,  WHETHER 
COVERING  EXPORTS  OF  MERCH.\N- 
DISB  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii 
OR    NOT.    ARE    T.VXARLB. 
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Let  United  States  and  Japan 
Cooperate 

{Continued  from  Page  O) 

train  the  more  intimate  commercial 
and  financial  relationship  of  the  two 
countries.  Such  co-operation  has  heen 
long  advocated  by  Japanese  financiers, 
and  today  the  captains  of  industry 
of  the  United  States  have  come  to  rea- 
lize the  necessity  of  co-operating  with 
Japanese  business  men.  Already  the 
Siems-Carey  Canal  and  Harge  Company 
of  Minneapolis  have  arrived  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  Japanese  financiers  for 
co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the 
canals  of  Shantung  Province. 

The  Far  East  oft'ers  wonderful  oppor- 
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tunities  for  co-operation  of  .American- 
Japanese  capital  for  the  good  of  not 
only  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but 
also  China.  Baron  Mcgata,  head  of  the 
Japanese  Finance  Commission  to  the 
United  States,  emphasized  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Japanese  and  -American  capital 
in  China.  Mr.  Qiozo  Koike,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission,  has  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  joint 
.-\merican-Japanese  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  the  promotion  of  more  inti- 
mate commercial  relationship  between 
the  two  nations. 

It  was  recently  announced  in  Tokio 
that  the  most  intimate  financial  relation- 
ship has  been  established  between  the 
I'ederal  Reserve  LSoard  and  the  lUmk  of 
Japan  as  a  result  of  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Finance  Commission,  .\gain,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  Washing- 
ton Goveniment  on  March  27  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  Japan 
would  sujjply  150.000  tons  of  her  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States  in  return  for 
steel  plates. 

Trade  is  an  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out mutual  profits  of  sellers  and  buyers. 
There  are  great  opportunities  for  San 
I'rancisco,  Seattle  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  cities  to  increase  their  trade  with 
Japan  and  the  Orient,  and  to  become 
great  conmiercial  centers  for  Oriental 
trade.  Cannot  San  F'rancisco  with  her 
excellent  geographical  position  and 
splendid  port  facilities  become  the  Liver- 
pool, the  Antwerp,  the  Bremen,  the 
Hamburg? 

Here  is  a  simple  truth.  Xew  York 
became  the  greatest  port  in  the  world 
as  she  faced  Europe  with  thriving  mar- 
kets in  Liverpool,  London,  Paris,  I'.er- 
lin,  .Antwerp,  .Amsterdam  and  Flamburg. 
The  greater  these  European  cities  grew 
in  wealth,  the  greater  became  the  i>ros- 
perity  of  Xew  York,  as  well  as  of  Phila- 
delphia, I'altiniore  and  Boston.  So  the 
l)ros])erity  and  wealth  of  San  I'rancisco, 
Seattle  and  other  Pacific  Coast  cities  will 
increase  n  proportion  as  Tokio,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  -Asaka,  Dairen.  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  other  Oriental  cities 
grow  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Even  in  business  sentiment  is  needed 
and  friendship  can  promote  the  mutual 
interests  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Busi- 
ness men  of  Seattle  realized  it  long  be- 
fore those  of  San  Francisco  and  they 
Iiave  been  co-operating  with  Japanese 
merchants  and  bankers  and  ship  own- 
ers. The  following  statistics  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  two  ports  illustrates 
this  most  conclusively : 

Fiscal  San 

Year.  Francisco  Seattle. 

1915    $159,569,007        $136,3.S4,351 

1916    208,204,906  298,670,773 

1917    257,229,600  376,076,357 

Does  not  the  foregoing  table  exbiliil 
a  convincing  argument  to  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  of  their  necessity 
to  co-operate  with  Japan  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  their  local  international  trade? 


"Pa.v  1'aci1''k" 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  imi)era- 
tive  necessity  for  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  United  States  and  Jajian, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defense  and 
jjrotection  against  the  common  enemy  of 
civilization,  is  it  not  a  part  of  wisdom 
to  understand  at  once  that  the  freedom 
of  the  world  will  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  .America  and  Japan? 
The  comi)lele  demoralization  of  Rus- 
sia's entire  military  organization,  the  ac- 
cumulating burdens  iiressing  against  the 
gallant  defenders  of  Britain  and  F" ranee 
on  the  western  front,  make  the  future  of 
civilization  a  matter  of  guesswork  un 
less  .Vmerica  and  Japan,  in  harmonious 
co-operation,  spring  forward  to  save  the 
dav. 
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Big  Drydock  Plant 
At  Seattle  Is  Busy 


HAVING  added  more  than  six 
acres  to  its  site,  the  Seattle  Con- 
struction &  Dry  Dock  Company 
is  planning  another  12,000-ton 
lliiating-  drydock  for  its  great  plant  on 
I'.lliott  Bay.  The  plant  now  has  one  12,- 
'  ii>o-ton  drydock  and  one  3,000-ton  dry- 
dock,  making  this  port  the  leading  dry- 
I lucking  and  repairing  center  for  North 
Pacific  shipping  and  hringing  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  city  annually. 

Addition   of   another    12,000-ton   dry- 
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dock  would  greatly  strengthen  Seattle's 
position  in  the  shipping  world  of  every 
ocean.  Owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  send 
their  ships  to  ports  ecjuipped  with  such 
facilities  so  that  in  the  event  of  mishap 
or  disaster  the  means  are  at  hand  for 
restoring  the  ships  to  seaworthy  condi- 
tion. Iduge  drydocks  stand  among  the 
hest  creators  of  foreign  trade  for  a  port. 

The  deal  was  closed  when  the  com- 
])any  leased  the  property  of  the  Pioneer 
Sand  &  Gravel  Company  on  the  north 
side  of  the  shipbuilding  plant.  The 
property  has  a  fronta.ge  of  134  feet  '<n 
Railroad  avenue  and  extends  from  that 
thoroughfare  to  the  bay.  The  Seattle 
Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company  has 
leased  it  for  ten  years  with  the  option 
of  extending  the  lease  another  ten  years. 

Last  year  the  ship  repair  and  recon- 
struction work  of  the  plant  exceeded 
$3,000,000  in  cost.  The  work  included 
the  repairing  of  a  number  of  seized  Ger- 
man ships  now  operating  under  the 
Shipping  Doard's  flag,  all  these  vessels 
making  a  record  for  efficiency  in  o])era- 
tion  that  shows  the  Seattle  plant's  work 
met  the  most  rigorous  requirements.  In 
addition,  the  plant  rebuilt  the  old  cruiser 
" Boston"  into  a  cargo  ship  for  L'ncle 
Sam  and  handled  an  enormous  quantity 
of  repair  work  on  Seattle  and  foreign 
vessels. 

At  present  the  plant  is  completing  the 
reconstruction  of  the  steamship  "Nan- 
king," formerly  known  as  the  "Con- 
.gress,"  one  of  the  greatest  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  jobs  in  the  history  of 
the  Pacific.  When  owned  by  the  old  Pa- 
cific Coast  Steamship  Company  the 
"Con,gTess"  ran  between  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  She  caught  fire  ofif  the  Ore- 
gon coast  while  bound  from  the  Cali- 
fornia port  to  Seattle  and  was  so  badly 
damaged  thai  it  has  been  necessary  to 
rebuild  her. 

The  plant  has  completed  rebuilding 
the  bow  (jf  the  (^irace  steamship  "Santa 
Inez."  operated  between  Seattle  and 
South  America.  The  "Santa  Inez" 
smashed  in  her  bows  on  the  Salina  Cruz 
breakwater.  The  plant  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  repair  jobs  on  hand,  a  fleet 
of  ships  being  assembled  for  restoration 
to  maxinuim  operating  efficiency. 

The  company  at  the  present  time  em- 
ploys more  than  6,000  men.  Of  these, 
nearly  2,000  are  steadily  employed  in  re- 
pair and  naval  work,  the  remaining 
4,000  being  kept  busy  building  new 
cargo  ships  for  Uncle  Sam. 
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CHINESE  COTTON  EXEMPT  FROM 
TAX 

Chinese  cotton  products  have  been 
exempted  by  government  order  from  the 
payment  of  all  inland  taxes  for  a  period 
of  three  years  beginning  January  I  of 
this  year.  This  victory  followed  strenu- 
ous efforts  made  by  the  cotton  mer- 
chants, who  contended  that  the  heavy 
taxes  on  cotton  products  just  at  this 
time  bore  specially  hard  on  the  cotton 
workers,  who  were  beginning  to  enter 
other  kinds  of  work.  In  connection 
with  this  new  ruling,  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  will  reduce  collections  on 
exported  cotton  during  the  period  of 
three  years  to  one  tael  (about  79  cents) 
per  100  catties   (about  133  pounds). 


CHINA'S   RAILWAYS   PROFITABLE. 

Reports  on  China's  railway  and  tele- 
.graph  services  for  1917  just  made  pub- 
lic show  profits  of  $13,500,000  and  $3.- 
800,000,  respectively,  according  to  the 
ministry  of  communications. 
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Leaders  Welcome  Aid 

(Continued  from  Pcii^cs  14  uiid  151 

Seattle, 
patriotism  and  energy  which  characterize 
all  trne  Americans,  the  business  men  of 
the  West  speedily  can  attain  a  success 
that  will  eclipse  all  past  achievements  in 
the  world's  history. 

Utilizing  the  greatest  opportunity  ever 
presented,  proposing  to  supply  an  im- 
perative need  and  long-felt  want,  "Pan- 
Pacific"  should  become,  within  the  next 
five  years,  a  power  for  good  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  throughout  America 
and  the  world. 


Los  Angeles. 

by  the  government,  that  is  expected  to 
make  the  United  States  a  great  maritime 
nation. 

The  home  ports  of  tliese  ships  should 
be  our  ports  and  they  should  sail  loaded 
with  commodities  that  shall  bring  profit 
to  our  manufacturers. 

Our  first  object  is  to  win  the  war  and 
we  are  dependent  largely  upon  our  ships 
to  do  this.  Our  foreign  trade  must  be 
fostered  while  the  war  is  in  progress, 
as  our  balance  of  trade  is  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance. 

To  my  mind  it  is  also  important  that 
strong  support  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing be  accorded  the  organizations 
and  individuals  who  must  be  entrusted 
with  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  our  foreign  trade  for  the  present  and 
future. 

Oakland, 
turned  to  Oakland,  and  they  are  mightily 
pleased,  I  can  assure  you. 

And  we  make  the  ships  here  to  make 
the  foreign  trade.  At  least  fifty  great 
steel  cargo  carriers  will  have  bec!i 
launched  in  Oakland  harbor  by  the  end 
of  1918.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  ships  is  under  con- 
struction or  contract  in  our  three  ship- 
yards. 

The  chemical  and  dye  industi'os  of 
I  )akland  and  Berkeley  ha\e  grown  won- 
derfully in  recent  months.  Only  the 
other  day  we  learned  from  a  Japanese 
business  man  of  Osaka — going  away 
from  home  to  learn  the  news  at  home, 
as  it  were — that  one  of  our  own  fac- 
tories was  the  only  one  in  the  world 
making  pthalic  acid  anhj-dride. 

Paraphrasing  Kipling,  we've  got  the 
land,  we've  got  the  sea.  and  we've  got 
the  openings,  too.  Two  such  openings 
occur  to  me  now — a  silk  mill  and  a 
wholesale  grocery  house.  The  cities 
around  San  Francisco  Cay  are  second 
to  Paris  in  their  consumption  of  manu- 
factured silk,  and  the  cocoons  are  just 
across  the  Pacific  in  China.  As  for 
groceries,  we  have  all  of  the  west  coast 
of  Latin  .\merica  for  a  customer. 
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United  States  Must  have  Ships 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 


We  must  not  only  build  shij^s,  but  u'e 
must  build  the  right  sort  of  ships,  zvhich 
we  are  not  doing  at  f'resent.  Great  em- 
phasis ought  to  be  placed  on  that.  If  we 
go  about  it  in  the  right  way,  American 
skill  and  enterprise  can  be  relied  on  to 
accomplish  the  wonderful  results  which 
are  possible  in  that  respect. 

"Also,"  he  said,  "we  must  encourage 
a  chain  of  American  banks  in  foreign 
countries.  .And  this  opens  a  field  of 
wonderful  opportunity  to  our  youn.g 
men.  At  this  time  the  United  States  is 
practically  without  men  skilled  in  for- 
eign banking  such  as  the  British, 
French,  and,  in  the  past  the  Germans, 
into  which  field  the  Japanese  have  en- 
tered  with   vigor   and   determination. 

"We  have  heard  much  about  trusts 
and  big  corporations  and  the  importance 
of  breaking  them  up,"  he  continued.  "I 
will  not  enter  into  discussion  of  this  at 
this  time ;  no  doubt  there  have  been 
abuses  and  need  of  sensible  regulation. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  encroach  too  far 
on  private  enterprise.  Regulation  is 
wholesome  and  occasionally  necessary, 
but  on  no  account  should  we  throttle 
personal  endeavor  or  set  harmful  limi- 
tations on  enterprises  in  which  skill  and 
combination  of  facilities  make  the  indi- 
vidual especially  equipped  for  the  de- 
velopment." 

The  merchant  who  would  trade 
abroad  must  have  ships,  he  repeated, 
and  everybody  had  heard  that  "com- 
merce follows  the  flag."  That  is  certain 
and  true  zuhen  the  flag  is  traveling  a 
regular  route  to  a  foreign  shore  and  re- 


turning to  our  shore.  lie  concluded  as 
follows : 

"Through  the  foresight  of  our  friends 
in  Japan  in  the  wisdom  of  providing 
ships  for  its  Nationals,  the  Japanese 
merchant  has  come  to  a  position  of  pre- 
ponderance in  the  DOMESTIC  trade 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  articles  of  tropical  origin.  I  repeat 
and  impress  upon  you  that  I  refer  to 
their  importance  in  our  DOMESTIC 
trade  and  the  cause  of  this  is  that  Japan 
has  the  ships  and  its  merchants  haze  the 
space  in  these  ships,  so  naturally  they 
handle  imports  with  special  advantage 
and  our  merchants  find  it  of  profit  to 
buy  from  them.  This  is  as  unnatural 
as  it  would  be  for  American  firms  to 
again  enter  the  domestic  trade  of  Japan 
which  they  at  one  time  enjoyed,  but  have 
since  forfeited  from  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  merchant  is  now  best  able,  and 
naturally   so,   to   handle  his   own   trade. 

"Now  I  want  it  to  be  imderstood  very 
distinctly  that  when  speaking  of  the 
Japanese  influence  in  domestic  trade  I 
speak  of  that  accomplishment  with  no 
other  feeling  than  one  of  admiration.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  or  mis- 
construed in  bringing  this  question  of 
Japan  into  issue.  During  the  years  of 
my  dealings  with  the  Japanese,  the 
trades  have  invariably  been  concluded  to 
mutual  satisfaction.  I  have  visited 
Japan  and  enjoyed  its  scenery  and  the 
hospitality  of  its  people.  I  have  a  higli 
estimate  of  their  character  and  ability. 
The  point  I  would  make  is — 'why  do  iiY' 
not  emulate  the  example  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  encouragement  of  shipping  and 
gain  the  advantages  afforded  its  mer- 
chants in  foreign  trade? 
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Oriental  Appetites  May  Pay  For  War 


{  Conliitiicd  I 

The  only  answer  to  these  figures  is 
that  the  poHcy  of  gunpowder  diplomacy 
in  the  creation  of  international  com- 
merce is  a  sort  of  business  that  America 
has  never  cared  to  cultivate.  This  in- 
justice has  grown  into  a  sort  of  extra 
territorial  right  necessitating  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power  to  perpetu- 
ate the  unjust  usurpation.  It  is  hatched 
in  secrecy,  nurtured  in  selfishness  and 
whenever  resisted,  hurls,  like  Pandora, 
a  multitude  of  evils  into  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  world. 

The  wars  that  have  grown  out  of  all 
such  arrangements  have  been  of  benefit 
to  nobody  except  tlie  war  syndicates 
who  control  the  armaments  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  death.  They  have 
co\ered  the  whole  world  with  wretched- 
ness and  debt  and  suppressed  the  nat- 
ural aspirations  of  one-half  the  human 
race. 

America  is  looking  foncard  to  a  neic 
order  of  international  life.  Hereafter 
we  will  legislate  the  profit  out  of  luar 
so  as  to  force  the  war  syndicates  out  of 
business. 

In  the  peace  we  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished an  international  covenant  which 
makes  the  collection  of  a  profit  on  any 
contract  for  war-like  purpose  a  felony, 
or  e.xpo.ses  the  offender  to  commercial 
ostracism,  might  open  a  w-ay  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  lead  to  CO- 
OPERATION" instead  of  HATRED 
among  the  people  of  the  earth. 

CO-OPERATIOX  will  bring  con- 
tentment instead  of  envy  to  the  people 
whose  resources  you  would  develop.  .\ 
contented  people  are  always  able  to 
benefit  themselves  if  the  opportunity  be 
presented.  And  a  people  kept  busy  in 
works   nt   self-advancement    furnish   the 
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best  kind  of  a  guarantee  for  a  beneti 
cent  and  constructive  peace. 

As    a    matter    of    fact     CREDIT. 
COMMERCE   and  CO-OPERA- 
TION lie  at  the   roots  of  economic 
justice    and    furnish     THE     OXLV 
MEANS  whereby  the  appalling  ll'AR 
DEBT    may    be    dischari^ed    WITH- 
OUT REPUDIATION. 
We  are  conducting  this  war  with  an 
HONEST  purpose,  as   far  as  WE  are 
concerned.      Having   no   desire    for   the 
profits  of  blood  we  are  also  opposed  to 
the  CONFISC.\TION  of  money  which 
the  WAR  LORDS  have  forced  from  the 
pockets  of  innocent  lenders.     The  bonds 
must  be  paid.    And  they  can  be  paid  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  entire  human  race. 

Touching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
and  between  the  30  degree  north  and 
soutli  latitude  reside  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  world.  There,  also, 
reposes  in  virgin  solitude  more  than 
half  the  arable  land  of  the  globe.  In  all 
that  region  800,000,000  human  beings 
are  drifting  along  on  an  earning  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  six  cents  a  day.  Thev 
have  no  railroads,  no  transportation ; 
and  commerce  without  transportation  is 
unthinkable. 

One-third  of  the  money  wasted  in  de- 
stroying human  lives  in  this  war  would 
throw  a  network  of  railroads  through 
all  the  Pan-Pacific  region  of  over  600,- 
000  miles.  In  building  the  roads  the 
wage  scale  could  be  raised  from  six 
cents  to  fifty  cents  or  $1  a  day.  This 
would  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  people  from  $17,000,000,000  to 
$292,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  money  expended  by  Germany 
alone    in    this    subjugating    war    would 
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have  built  tliosc  600,000  miles  of  raihvay 
and  liberated  one-half  the  human  race 
from  penury  and  want. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  destitute  people 
the  warring  nations  of  the  world  were 
to  receive  the  insignificant  sum  of  ten 
cents  a  day  per  capita  there  would  be  a 
new  item  of  wealth  thrown  into  the  in- 
ternational accounting  of  $29,000,000,- 
000  a  year. 

That  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  and  retire  the  principal  of  the 
world's  bonded  indebtedness  in  a  very 
few  years  if  properly  applied. 

ME.\NWHILE  the  civilization  of 
these  Pan-Pacific  peoples  would  be  ele- 
vated, their  productive  capacity  in- 
creased,  their   purchasing   power   keyed 
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up  for  their  own  advantage,  and  the 
reign  of  idleness  and  hunger  and  desti- 
tution that  has  cursed  humanity  would 
l)e  hurled,  forever,  from  the  earth. 

This  would  be  an  HONEST  policy; 
and  an  honest  policy  is  the  BEST 
POLICY  if  it  liberates  the  world  from 
debt  and  the  children  of  our  common 
clay  from  misei'y  and  want. 

Such  is  the  delightful  prospect  one 
may  encounter  as  one  sails  over  the  seas 
of  I-'an-Pacific  Possibilities  along  the 
HONEST  DOLL.AR  that  would  pay 
for  an  HONEST  D.A.Y'S  LABOR  to 
create  the  NEW  item  of  WEALTH  for 
discharging  its  HONEST  DEBT  re- 
gardless of  the  DISHONESTY  in 
which  that  debt  may  have  originated. 

The  prospect  is  alluring  enough  for 
the  sober  inspection  of  statesmen.  The 
DRE.\iM  is  not  ALL  a  dream  to  the 
awakening  giant  of  PROGRESS.  For 
surely  the  money  invested  in  the  instru- 
mentalities of  happiness  should  have  a 
more  delightful  jingle  than  the  gold 
[loured  into  the  mouth  of  cannon  and 
bellowing  the  brazen  song  of  death ! 


BANNER  YEAR  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

It  was  a  pretty  Hvely  gait  that  1917 
led  us,  says  the  PhUipfine  Free  Press, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  world  is  going  to 
have  a  still  livelier  whirl  during  1918. 
1  lowever,  we  are  getting  accustome<l  to 
the  accelerated  motion,  and  w'hat  our 
forefathers  would  have  accounted  as 
fast  and  giddy  and  breathless  is  by  us 
deemed  rather  slow.  Each  year,  it 
seems,  sees  a  speeding  up,  a  tightening 
of  higher  gears,  a  resolve  to  smash  all 
past  records,  and  a  general  recklessness 
and  willingness  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Here  in  the  Philippines  we  have  been 
caught  in  the  common  whirl  and  are 
going  faster  than  ever  before.  Auto- 
mobiles are  multiplying  at  an  astound- 
ing rate ;  an  aviation  corps  has  been 
organized  and  aeroplanes  with  their  150 
miles  an  hour  will  soon  be  humming 
overhead ;  then  we  have  our  National 
Guard  and  are  talking  big  of  a  patrol 
on  the  jNIexican  border  or  a  flutter  in 
the  great  game  in  Europe ;  Japanese  and 
Hawaiian  capitalists  are  connng  to  our 
shores  and  spying  out  the  land  and  find- 
ing it  very  good ;  fortunes  are  being 
made  in  copra  and  in  cocoanut  oil,  and 
soon  we  shall  have  our  sugar  barons 
and  our  hemp  barons  and  our  tobacco 
barons :  we  are  beginning  to  feel  like 
a  little  world  power,  oftering  our  de- 
stroyer and  submarine  to  the  United 
States ;  and  on  every  hand  we  are  mak- 
ing more  money  than  ever  before.  We 
have  kicked  the  lid  off  our  currency, 
and  generally  we  are  experiencing  such 
prosperity  as  these  islands  have  never 
known. 

The  year  just  passed  brought  flush 
times  to  the  Philippines.  What  the  year 
now  opening  has  in  store,  only  the  gods 
know.     But  all  the  indications  point  to 


another  such  bumper  twelve  months  as 
those  just  closed,  the  only  cloud  on  the 
horizon  being  the  lack  or  possible  lack 
of  shipping  to  carry  out  our  products 
and  bring  us  merchandise  in  return. 
.\nd  even  that  cloud  doesn't  look  very 
menacing. , 

MONEY    IN    PHILIPPINE   POTATOES 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  an  initial  out- 
lay of  $12.50  in  seed  potatoes  last  year 
brought  a  Filipino  farmer  in  Tayabas 
province  a  return  of  $600,  it  is  expected 
that  this  year  will  see  a  bumper  potato 
crop  in  that  province.  The  successful 
farmer  has  just  planted  thirty  crates  of 
seed  potatoes  for  his  next  crop,  and  his 
neighbors  are  beginning  to  emulate  his 
example. 
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New  Orleans  Prepares 

(Cuiil'iiiucd  front  I'u^v  ly; 

sidewise,  into  the  Mississippi  because 
of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  river  level 
at  different  periods  of  the  year.  The 
finest  engineering  talent  in  the  country 
had  given  tliis  situation  serious  study, 
and  the  result  was  that  unless  a  basin 
or  canal  of  fixel  level  could  be  connected 
with  the  river  by  locks  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  build  ships  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  following 
a  conference  between  Alayor  Behrnian 
and  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  Mayor  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  with  the  an- 
nounced, intention  of  stirring  activity 
among  business  men  to  take  steps  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  This  gave 
the  Association  of  Commerce  the  oppor- 
tunity it  had  patiently  awaited  to  urge 
the  construction  of  the  Industrial  Canal, 
which,  serving  not  only  as  a  ship  basin 
of  greater  size  than  the  one  originally 
proposed,  would  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  the  perfect  co-ordination  of  pub- 
lic and  privately  owned  utilities  and  in- 
dustries and  give  the  city  its  needed 
waterway  between  the  lake  and  river 

Hardly  four  weeks  elapsed  between 
the  return  of  tiie  Mayor,  the  start  of 
llie  project  and  the  completion  of  ar- 
rangements for  its  construction.  The 
IJoard  of  Port  Commissioners  agreed 
to  an  issue  of  between  $3,000,000  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  construction  of  tlie 
canal  and  locks  and  the  purchase  of 
land.  Before  this  could  be  done,  how- 
ever, the  Port  Commissioners  needed 
assurances  or  guarantees  that  some 
$175,000  annual  interest  on  tlie  bonds, 
until  the  canal  and  locks  became  self- 
sustaining,  be  paid.  This  amount  was 
readily  subscribed  by  the  directing 
boards  of  the  Public  Belt  Railroad  and 
the  Orleans  Levee  Board.  The  Hiber- 
nia,  the  Whitney  Central,  and  the  Inter- 
state banks  of  New  Orleans  at  once 
agreed  to  take  the  entire  bond  issue — 
the  last  chapter  in  this  undertaking  with 
the  exception  of  the  actual  beginning 
of  work  on  the  canal,  is  being  w'ritten 
at  the  present  time  in  the  shape  of  the 
federal  government's  approval  of  the 
plan.     This  has  now  been   secured. 

In  all  this  great  work  New  Orleans 
has  sought  no  outside  help.  She  has 
not  appealed  to  the  federal  government 
for  one  penny,  nor  even  sought  the 
assistance  of  her  own  state  government. 

The  canal  when  completed  will  con- 
nect Lake  Pontchartrain  with  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  running  through  the  third 
or  lower  district  of  the  city  for  between 
six  and  eight  miles.  It  will  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  river  through  giant 
seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  wide  con- 
crete and  steel  locks  and  will  have  an 
average  width  of  close  to  one  hundred 
feet.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  give 
a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  over  the  lock 
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sill,  which  would  have  allowed  free 
passage  to  the  largest  ships  when  free 
of  cargo.  Since  that  time,  however, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in 
the  plans,  and  engineers  are  now  esti- 
mating the  additional  cost  of  going  far 
enough  down  with  the  locks  to  get 
thirty-two    feet    over    sill. 

With  the  completion  of  this  canal, 
which  is  expected  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  New  Orleans  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  equipped  ports  in  the 
world.  Its  position  as  a  point  of  stor- 
age and  distribution  for  the  cities  of 
the  Valley,  for  all  products  of  the  west- 
ern coast  as  well  as  the  markets  of 
Central  and  South  America,  will  be  in- 
disputable. 
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China  is  Changed 

[Continued  from  f'iii;c  i-2) 

the  education  of  labor  to  handle  ma- 
chinery new  to  it  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  month  or  a  year. 

In  trade  and  commerce  corporate  en- 
terprise must  be  developed.  Effective 
law  courts,  chambers  of  commerce, 
standardization  of  goods,  weights  and 
measures  and  standardization  of  cur- 
rency are  all  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  China's  trade  and  commerce. 
Roads,  railways  and  steamships  are 
necessary ;  had  China  a  mercantile  ma- 
rine during  the  present  war  her  for- 
eign trade  would  have  reached  three  and 
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fourfold  the  present  figures  and  the 
country  could  on  that  account  be  en- 
tirely free  from  foreign  debt,  in  fact 
be  today  a  creditor  nation. 

In  their  final  analysis,  modern  indus- 
try and  commerce  are  largely  matters 
of  organization.  How  is  China  to  de- 
velop the  modern  organization  idea? 
I'irst,  through  e.xample  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  government.  The  inaugu- 
ration of  effective  scientific  organiza- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  would  do 
marvels  for  the  development  of  indus- 
try.     Second,   by   education. 

Education  in  the  New  China  needs 
scientific  organization  for  a  common 
constructive  end.  It  must  by  precept 
and  by  curriculum  instill  the  idea  of 
modern  organization  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  must  get  down  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try. .As  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  it 
must  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  concern  itself  with  the  preparation 
of  the  people  for  the  upbuilding  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce. 
The  new  education  should  not  be  con- 
fined by  any  means  to  schools ;  lectures, 
platform  demonstrations,  moving  picture 
films,  the  native  press  should  all  be 
drafted  into  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
new  education.  The  New  China  is  re- 
ceptive, and  wholeheartedly  receptive  to 
modern  industry  and  commerce ;  but  the 
New  China  needs  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  effective  organization  if  it  would 
make  modern  industry  and  commerce 
its  own. 


Comprador  System 

{Continued  from  Pag^e  \^) 

comprador  naturally  endeavors  to  avoid 
losses  and  his  effort  to  earn  commis- 
sions is  limited  by  his  desire  not  to  have 
to  make  good  on  bad  paper.  In  the 
main,  Chinese  merchants  are  honest  anfl 
desirous  of  keeping  their  contracts,  and 
this  fact  renders  dealings  less  hazardous 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  defects  of  the  comprador  system 
are  numerous,  and  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous from  a  large  general  standpoint  is 
that,  where  it  is  in  force,  the  Chinese 
business  public  does  not  acquire  the  use 
of  foreign  business  methods  or  get  the 
full  advantage  of  the  capital  or  credit 
which  would  be  extended  by  the  foreign 
houses  to  customers  who  dealt  direct 
with  them. 

The  interest  charged  them  is  usually 
higher  than  would  be  asked  of  other 
customers,  and  is  paid  without  complaint 
because  prevailing  rates  of  interest  in 
China  are  very  high  and  the  Chinese 
merchant  is  accustomed  to  carrying 
them.  Probably  in  the  comparatively 
carlv    future    there    will    be    a    develop- 
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nient  away  from  the  systein,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  an  integral  factor  in 
the  organization  of  Oriental  business, 
and  as  such  is  to  lie  reckoned  with. 
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'^  "■  "■  *  ijUmth     .Vinerica    -.-  ..-    2S3.035.000        15:1.510.000     •70.525.000 

.*_•-„ A-sla     - 533.180.000        478.H4O.0O0     •5^810.000 

A  ,   -  .>  Q  o  o  Oceania      232,830,000        242.825.000       10,005,000 

Iinpoi'ts     1,0  1.0  -.a  i.-  Afrtc       237.395.000        280,550,000       43.1115.000 

E.\ports     1.2  1.0  1.0  0.9  

.r-.  *  DecrcaBo. 

The   above    shows    that    our    imports         t-v    ■     .■  .■         .-  .1  „     . 

,  -r-  •  11      1  J      1  -1  r,liminatiii<r  a  portion  ot   the  exports 

from  Europe  materially  decreased,  \N^nle  ,^  ^-^^^^^^  .-^   y^^^-^^    g„  ^,,,^,,.  ^^^ 

our  exports  showed  a   ta,r  gain.     Our  ,,^^,^,^  ^^.^,.^  necessarily  exported  by  sea, 

imports    from    iNorth    America    gained.  ^^^^   j,^^    following  table   will   show   the 

whereas  our  exports  showed  a  loss.   Our  ^^j    ^^         ^    ^i^^,.;,,    f^„„^    American 

imports  from  South  America  showed  a  .(^   f^r   foreign   countries: 

large    increase,    whereas    our    exports        ^„^_  '  !,„  ,915 

showed  a  loss.     Our  imports  from  Asia  Euroi»   20.0w.191      18.001.022 

...  /  ,  Nortll     Atlicrioft  28.3ll.00G        21.101.005 

gamed  considerabh'  and  exports  showed  souui  Amcricn  2.120.050       1.913.200 

1-     1   .^  .  --.  ■  .       r  r^  .  Asia       1.237.301  1.091,118 

a  slight  gain.   Our  imports  from  Oceania  Oceania    752.801         050.257 

remained  about  the   same,   whereas  our  ^^^  '"'■'"         "'•''^'' 

exports  showed  a  loss.  T„iai  53.183,109     ic,885,088 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that        po,^  1910.        ,517.      ^'^ 

the  foreii-n  commerce  of  Eurone  is  nrac-  '^""""    - 19,920,511    18,890,778    -is.s 

llll.   lUiCl^il   CUliilliClCC  Ul    l^uiupc   IS   JJiai.  ^^^^^    America 20,918.101     27.091.851,       •2.2 

ticallv  suspended.     This,  however,  is  not  souih   America  2.707.712    2.772.810'    ii.i 

-  '^  .  .  Asia     1.020.100       1,580,001         28.2 

the  case,  and  the  neutral  countries  con-  Oceania    -  753.821      597.927    -20.0 

^  ,  1  r  •  1        J  .«rtca 108.111  527.037         29.8 

tinue    to    show    a    large    foreign    trade.  

Great     Britain     actually   showed   an   in-  It'^^^iZ °~""°*  '"'"'"'''"''     "' 

crease  in  1916,  as  compared  with   1912,  j,,^  g^ove  shows  that,  notwithstand- 

of  $24,415,000.     The   following   figures  j^g  o„r  exports  increased  in   1917  over 

show  the  exports  of  British  products  to  1914  to  the  value  of  $3,929,226,492,  or 

the  various   grand  divisions    (Those   to  166.2  per  cent.,  yet  our  vessel  tonnage 

North  .America  do  not  include  the  Unit-  carrying  these  exports  actually  dccrea.sed 

ed  States):  by  1. 113.339  tons,  or  2.1  per  cent. 


UNITED  STATES'  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  LAST  TWO  YEARS 

THE   foreign   commerce   of   the  United   States   in    the   calendar   years 
1917   and    1916,   showing  values  of   merchandise  exported  to   and 
imported    from    grand    divisions   and    principal    countries,    as    com- 
piled   by   the   Bureau   of   Foreign   and    Domestic   Commerce,    com- 
pares  as  follows: 

Exports  To.  Imports  From, 

Grand    Divisions—                   1917.  1916.  1917.                     1916. 

Europe     $4,054,362,029  $3,813,278,324  $551,144,599       $633,316,886 

North  America    1,264,688,666  924,553,649  871.982,524         658,438,120 

South   America    312,420,985  220,266,818  598,818,532         427,6(i'i,.^(,J 

.\sia     431,149,591  364,959,155  758,237,165        516,7n4.il47 

Oceania      117,1,58,921  105,572,649  99,221,196           93,673.382 

Africa     51,464,784  54,010,506  73,063,939          61,893,338 

Total     $6,231,244,976  $5,482,641,101    $2,952,467,955   $2,391,635,335 

Exports  To,  Imports  To. 

Principal    Countries—                1917.  1916.  1917.                 1916. 

Aiistria-Hungarv     $61,771  $64,937              $631,251 

Belgium      ' $22,628,659  30,998,928  158,022             1,479,342 

France    940,810,070  860,821,006  98,639,653    "     108,893,119 

Germany    3,275  2,260,634  159,352             .5,819.472 

Italy    419,095,473  303,530,476  36.480,807           60,235,1 72 

Netherlands    90,520,301  113,730,162  22,744,504           43,602.076 

Norway    62,866,850  66,209,717  6,280.233             6,430,316 

Russia    in    Europe 314,639,528  309,806,.581  12,3.50,179             4,478,990 

Spain     92,469,320  64,316,888  36,881,630           32,577,377 

Sweden     20,900,854  47,967,590  18,069,487           18,8.56,638 

United    Kingdom    2,001,031,10+  1,887,380,665  280,080,175         305,486,952 

Canada     829,972,331  (..04,908,190  413,674,846         237,249,040 

Mexico      111,111,541  54,27(1,283  130,434,722         105,065,780 

Cuba    196,350,315  164,666,037  248,598,199         243,728.770 

Argentina    107,641,905  76,874,258  178,245,833         116,292,647 

Brazil    66,207,970  47.669,050  145,274,931          132,067,.S78 

Chile    57,483,996  33,392,887  142,597,929           82,123,995 

China    40,208,612  31,516,140  125,106,020           80,041,851 

British   East  Indies 42,746,749  30,799,916  259,629,897         201,190,844 

Japan    186.347,941  109,156,490  253,669,709        182,090,737 

Russia  in  Asia 109,169,243  160,701,673             

.Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land                76,909,225  81,305,968  32,002,203          55,826,228 

I'hilippinc    Islands    .38,148.726  22.775.491  62.386,641           34,162,081 
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Small 
Tools 


MACHINERY  suppues 

oTf ALL      KINDS        Hardware 


FOR    MINES    AND    MILLS      ♦•>«•      MACHINE    SHOPS 

GARAGES,  CONTRACTORS,  RAILROADS,  POWER  PLANTS,  PLANING  MILLS,  SAW  MILLS 

BOX   FACTORIES  AND  ALL  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 


Large  Stock 
On  Hand 
For  Immediate 
Shipment 


Write  Us 
For  Any 
Information 
Desired 


HARRON,  RICKARD  AND  MCCONE 

139-149  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  "AIRDRILL,"  San  Francisco  ALL  STANDARD  CODES  USED 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Hongkong  Office: 

FUNG  TANG 

6  Queen's  Road  Central 


SPICES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
CEREALS,  COFFEE,  TEA, 
COCOA  BEANS,  PEAS, 
BEANS,  WALNUTS,  PEANUTS, 
SEEDS,  OIL  CAKES, 


Seattle  Office: 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Colman  Building 

IMPORTS 

FERTILIZERS,   METALS, 
MATCHES,   FIRECRACKERS, 
CRUDE  PRODUCTS  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS 
VEGETABLE  OILS, 


Shanghai  Office : 

FUNG  TANG 

No.  1  Jinkee  Road 


ANIMAL  &  FISH  OILS, 
TALLOW,  GREASE,  ETC. 
FIBRES,  RATTANS,  REEDS, 
TANNING  MATERIALS, 
COPAL,  SHELLAC 


EXPORTS 


STEEL,  HOOP  IRON, 
GALVANIZED  WIRE, 
WIRE  NAILS, 
WATER  PIPE, 
BOILER  PIPE, 
BARREL  SHOOKS, 


TIN  PLATE, 

TERNE  PLATE, 

BOLTS,  SPIKES, 

NUTS, 

LEAD,   ROSIN, 

BYRITES, 


CANNED  FRUIT, 

SALMON, 

CATTLE  BONES, 

ALUMINUM, 

PARAFFINE, 

BEESWAX, 


GLASS, 

BEER, 

LEATHER, 

IVORY, 

PAINTS, 

CHEMICALS 
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"Pan   Pacifi. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pan  Pacific  Shores — in  fact  all  For- 
eign Points  are  reached  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  handle  efficiently 
the  accounts  of  those  engaged  in 
Import  and  Export  Trade. 

CAPITAL   AND  SURPLUS 

Eleven  Million  Dollars  U.S.  Gold 


Schwartz  Bros. 

IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

Alaska  Commercial  Building 
310  Sansome  St.                 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Victor  Patron 

IMPORT  -  EXPORT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

112  Market  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
P.  O.  Bo.x  105 

CABLE:  PATRON 


Dr.  Victor  P.  Aaronson 

OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIAN 

Member    lOO^J    Club 

Eleventh  Floor,   Flood   Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Make  Pan  Pacific  Trade 
Permanent 

(Continued  from  Page  ~) 

L'nited  States,  provided  an  attractive 
price  were  made   to   them.      In   some 
instances  payment  can  be  made  in  the 
L'nited  States  through  the  medium  of 
correspondents  or  buying  houses. 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  canned 
and  dried  fruits  are  included  in  the  re- 
port and  complete  details  are  ^ven  with 
regard    to    customs     duties     and    port 
charges.      It    is    possible   to    obtain    the 
names  of  importers  and  wholesale  deal- 
ers in  the.'^e  products.     The  ability,   in- 
tegrit)-,  credit  standing  and  responsibility 
of  these  firms  is  known  to  the  .American 
branch  bank,  and  recommendations  are 
made   with   a   view   to   bringing   sellers 
in  this  countrj-  in  touch  with  energetic 
and    reliable    agents    or    distributors    in 
foreign  cities. 

The  gathering  of  trade  information, 
through  branch  banks  and  through  our 
now  Iiighly  developed  Government  or- 
ganization, the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is 
only  a  part  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
maintaining  on  a  permanent  basis  our 
foreign  trade. 

But  there  are  other  tilings  necessary 
to  its  stability.  One  of  tliese  is  the  en- 
gendering of  mutual  confidence  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  with 
whom  we  trade,  largely  by  various  fomis 
of  investment.  It  is  wise  commercial 
policy  for  our  business  men,  after  liber- 
ally subscribing  to  our  own  securities, 
to  invest  a  little  more  extensively  in 
foreign  securities.  It  is  not  opportune 
to  buy  today,  but  when  conditions  are 
more  settled,  this  factor  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

A  notable  example  of  the  direct  eflfect 
that  investment  in  foreign  securities  has 
upon  foreign  commerce  is  given  in  the 
case  of  South  .■\merica.  England  and 
Germany,  in  the  past  twenty-fi\e  years, 
have  invested  four  billion  dollars  in  the 
securities  of  .\rgentina,  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay, and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
England  and  Germany  have  enjoyed  46 
per  cent  of  the  trade  of  these  countries. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  through  wise 
investments  and  investigated  foreign 
securities,  such  as  may  be  offered  by 
high-class  bond  houses,  and  through 
judicious  participation  in  the  commer- 
cial activities  and  internal  improvements 
of  those  nations  with  whom  we  trade, 
we  shall  bring  about  a  pronounced  in- 
crease in  the  respect  and  confidence  such 
nations  hold  toward  us  and  shall  assure 
an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  their 
commerce. 
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"PAN  PACIFIC"  SERVICE 


S 


ERVICE"  is  no  longer  a  catchword  in  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  an  offer  of  service  con- 
stitutes a  definite  contract  to  serve. 

"Pan-Pacific"  Service  is  offered  as  part  of 
this  journal's  policy— the  upbuilding  and  fostering 
of  Pan-Pacific  trade.  This  means  that  "Pan-Pa- 
cific" will  contribute  to  the  available  trade  in- 
formation of  its  advertisers  and  readers  all  the  be- 
nefits of  a  constantly  increasing  list  of  sources  of 
information.  "Pan-Pacific"  is  not  going  to  take  all  its  hurdles 
in  one  leap,  but  it  promises  to  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  organization  of  every  trade  interest  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
field. 

Send  your  Foreign  Trade  problems  to  "Pan-Pacific's" 
Service  Department — no  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you 
are  doing  in  International  Commerce. 

"Pan-Pacific's"  Translation  Department  is  at  your  service. 
This  is  not  a  profit-making  department,  and  all  translations  will 

be  handled  at  bare  cost.  Prices  on  Application. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  or  woman  to  fill  a  position  or  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  position  for  yourself,  "Pan-Pacific's"  files  are  open  to  you 
at  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp.    Tiiere  is  no  other  charge  for  this  service. 

A  inodern  filing  system  has  been  designed  for  the  "Pan- Pacific's" 
Service  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lyle  R.  Ohison  of  The 
OhlsoM  Company  San  F'rancisco,  a  specialist  in  business  systems.  This 
system,  coupled  with  "Pan- Pacific's"  far-reaching  sources  of  information, 
will  make  "Pan-Pacific"  service  the  finest,  ([uickest,  and  most  accurate 
ever  offered. 

Address  all  communications  to 

PAN-PACIFIC  CORPORATION, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  U.S..\. 


Efci;,*^59W53fc,  ..^3» 


Pacific  JYlail  Steamship  Co. 

"SUNSHINE  BELT"  TO  ORIENT 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
S.  S.  "Venezuela"        S.  S.  "Ecuador"        S.  S.  "Colombia" 


EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA 
Manila,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximately  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
5.  5.  "Colusa"        S.  S."Santa  Cruz" 


PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Bi-Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
S.  S.  "Newport,"     "Peru,"    "City  of  Para,"    "San  Jose,"    "San  Juan" 


SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


r  rice  £>u  ^^ciiva 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 

AGENCIES: 

Seattle  Peru  Costa  Rica  Panama 

Los  Angeles  Guatemala  Nicaragua  Ecuador 

New  Orleans  Salvador  Chile  Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct   Bi-Monthly   Service    Between   San    Francisco    and    Scandinavian    Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service   temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,   Direct  Service.      No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating   Between  Atlantic  and   Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


EXPORTERS  of  all  .'American  products,  in- 
cluding especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 

Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean  Ni- 
trate   Ports    to    Japan    and    other    Far    East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,   Cotton,   Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles- — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS    OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

London  and  Liverpool 


W.R.GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 

New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


"PAN  PACIFIC'-WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHY 


'^^UArAN    PACIFIC"    is   a    monthly   magazine,    devoted   exclusively   to   Foreign  Trade   and   allied   subjects, 

J[~H     with    special    reference    to    trade    between    the   American    Pacific   Coast   and   foreign   countries   and 

J 11     colonies   in   or  bordering   upon   the   Pacific   Ocean.      It   is  a   magazine   of   authentic   information,    de- 

fi\         signed   to   attract  the   interest  not  only   of   those    actively    engaged    in    foreign    commerce,     but    of 

patriotic  citizens  everywhere  and   in  all  walks  of  life. 

"Pan  Pacific"  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broadening  the  national  interest  in  foreign  commerce 
and  the  necessity  for  an  American  merchant  marine  as  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  the  trade  ad- 
vantages brought  about  by  the  great  war.  It  is  looking  ahead  to  the  things  that  are  to  happen  after  the 
war. 

Pan  Pacific's  Business  Creed 

This  journal  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  out  of  its  growing  acquaintance  and  ex- 
perience, to  give  accurate  first-hand  information  about  foreign  trade  activities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  field — information  of  interest  and  value  to  both  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign 
merchant. 
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"Pax  Pacific" 


HELP   RUSSIA! 


THE  hour  has  come  when  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  send  out  the 
S.  O.  S.  to  the  American  Democracy.  Help  Russia!  Save  Russia! 
If  help  to  Russia  will  not  be  rushed  immediately,  in  the  most 
generous  way,  Russia  will  become  an  easy  prey  to  Germany,  which 
means  the  prolongation  of  the  war  for  several  years,  with  new  millions 
of  young  lives  sacrificed.  Save  Russia,  help  her  to  re-establish  her  fight- 
ing front,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys! 

a^     a^     aiS 

READ  THE  STORY  OF  RUSSIA 

AND  THE  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

By  Professor  LOMONOSSOFF,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Russian  mission 

to   the   United   States, 

exclusively 

in    the 

JULY  NUMBER 

of 

'Pan -Pacific" 

a^     si>e     aie 

Also   read    in    that   issue    plans   for   a   proposed    Pan-Pacific    Convention    and 
other  feature  articles  of   timely  interest. 

ais     si>s     a^ 
Send  your  subscription  to  "Pan  Pacific"  today. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC    PASSENGER    SERVICE 
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Direct  Connection  for  All  Points  in   the  Orient  and  Australia. 
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Displacement 
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S.   S.   Fushlmi   Maru    21,020   tons       S.   S,   Atsuta    Maru     16,000   tons 
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Express  Co.,  and  other   tourist   agencies   in   all   parts   of   the   world,   or  to   the 
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Colman  BuiMinK,  Seattle  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  Chicago  Equitable  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 
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commerce 


PONTROT       OF     OPTFNT   opportunity   confronts   United 
^^^^Ly   1  SWJLu    \Ji       ^^I^IJZ/IM   1     States  to  Dominate   Commerce 

SHAPES  WORLD  POLICY  :p:t,°^tlI^ic°FSd 


TU  discuss  in  one  article  the  trade 
relations  between  the  United 
States,  comprising  one  hundred 
millions  of  people,  with  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  in 
China,  with  the  fifty  millions  of  people 
in  Japan  and  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  people  in  Russia,  is  a  venturesome 
attempt.  All  these  nations  have  differ- 
ent languages,  different  standards  of 
living,  different  monetary  systems  and 
different  nee  "s. 

Put  your  finger  on  the  equator  of  a 
large  globe  and  turn  the  globe  slowly 
around  and  note  what  a  large  part  of 
the  area  lying  south  of  the  equator  is 
water,  and  note  the  large  land  area 
north  of  the  equator.  On  some  globes 
which  I  made  some  years  ago  I  placed 
the  population  figures  of  the  world,  and 
therefrom  it  appears  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  population  of  the  globe  live  north 
of  the  equator  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  live  south  of  the 
equator;  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
population  live  in  South  America  south 
of  the  equator. 

I  placed  several  average  mean  tem- 
perature lines  or  isotherms  on  the 
globe  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
average  mean  temperature  line  com- 
puted for  a  period  of  fifty  years  run- 
ning through  Seattle,  passes  just  south 
of  Chicago,  through  Cleveland,  through 
New  York  City  and  through  London, 
indicating  that  population  and  trade 
centers  form  on  certain  lines. 


By   SAMUEL   HILL 


T  F  you  place  your  little  finger  on  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  and  your  thumb  on 
Great  Britain  when  putting  your  hand 
on  a  globe  forty  inches  in  diameter,  you 
will  find  that  under  your  hand,  leaving 
out  the  United  States,  there  is  prac- 
tically every  manufacturing  and  trading 
nation  on  the  globe.  This  emphasizes 
the  advantage  of  position  which  the 
Ignited  States  has  in  trading  with  China, 
Japan  and  Russia  from  the  East. 


To  begin  with  it  is  well  to  summarize 
the  trade  as  existing  with  these  several 
nations  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 

Exports    to    Japan — $74,470,931  ; 

Imports,  $147,644,228. 
Exports  to   China — $37,140,434; 

Imports,  $77,705,219. 
Exports  to   Russia — $310,242,890; 

Imports,  $6,916,844. 

It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  relative 
places  on  the  globe  which  these  nations 
occupy.  Russia  occupies  one-seventh  of 
the  area  of  the  globe  and  one-ninth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  globe.  The  physical 
geography  of  Siberia  and  Russia  very 
strikingly  resembles  that  of  our  own 
counti-y.  The  great  double-track  trans- 
Siberian  railroad  reaching  from  Madi- 
vostok  to  Petrograd  traverses  an  area 
which  acre  for  acre  is  better  land  than 
lies  between  Chicago  and  Puget  Sound 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  saying  that 
I  mean  no  disparagement  to  our  own 
country. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  United  States 
can  produce  everything  she  needs  for 
human  consumption  within  her  own 
borders  excepting  iea  and  silk,  and  Rus- 
sia at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  cap- 
able of  producing  all  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  supply  the  people  living 
within  her  borders.  All  that  Russia 
lacked  was  the  organization  of  her  in- 
dustries, improved  transportation  and  a 

(Continued    on    Page    4,    Column     I.) 


WHEN  SAM  HILL  SPEAKS  ON  TRADE  THE  WORLD  LISTENS 


IiV  Russia,  in  the  Orient,  ivherever  in- 
telligent men  seek  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  world 
trade  which  underlie  the  fateful  di- 
plomacy tlmt  brings  war  or  peace,  there 
the  name  of  Sam  Hill  of  Seattle  is 
knoTim.  In  Russia  and  the  Orient,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  for 
Sam  Hill  is  an  American  of  universal 
sympathy,  possessing  a  mind  stored 
with  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  ivorld 
conditions,  and  his  character  is  of  that 
noble  type  that  commands  respect,  his 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  qual- 
ity that  wins  through  any  kind  of 
obstacle  to  progress. 

Sam,  Hill     is    an    American    of    the 


noblest  lineage,  an  honored  citizen  of 
the  Evergreen  State  and  the  City  of 
Seattle,  but  he  belongs  to  the  zvorld,  for 
his  ivork  is  universal  in  scope — his  life 
a  continuous  effort  and  self-sacrKce  for 
the  common  good. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  around  the  globe 
fourteen  times  and  has  made  five  inten- 
sive tours  of  Russia.  One  trip  was 
made  for  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  who  de- 
sired a  special  and  exhaustive  report 
on  the  possibilities  of  trade  develop- 
ment in  Russia.  Another  investigation 
of  conditions  was  made  for  the  French 
Government,  and  on  his  report  the 
French  invested  heavily  in  the  bonds  of 
the     Trans-Siberian    Railroad.      Besides 


his  monumental  labors  as  a  special  in- 
vestigator, Mr.  Hill  has  prepared  many 
maps,  globes  and  scientific  reports.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  many  articles  on 
world  trade  and  has  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses on  subjects  of  vital  importance. 
His  Oriental  travels  and  researches, 
combined  with  those  in  Russia,  some 
day  will  form  an  enormously  important 
volume  in  American  bibliography. 

When  Sam  Hill  speaks  of  -world  trade 
and  the  problems  of  civilization,  his  au- 
dience is  universal,  for  he  is  an  author- 
itv  respected  ez'eryzi'here.  [Foreword 
by  Phil  Norton.  Director  of  Publicity, 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Qub.] 


"Pan  Pacific" 


form  of   stable  government   which   met 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  her  people. 

T^HE  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
Russia  has  never  been  properly 
measured.  Whatever  civilization  we 
have  today  we  owe  to  Russia.  When 
she  had  prevented  the  hordes  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan  from  swiping  over  and  de- 
vastating the  shores  of  the  then  civil- 
ized Europe,  she  yet  had  before  her  the 
great  problem  of  uniting  the  eighty  dif- 
ferent nationalities  under  one  form  of 
government,  and  while  she  pursued  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  towards 
the  West,  had  to  repress  with  an  iron 
hand  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
East. 

That  she  was  able  in  so  short  a  time 

under   the   leadership        

of  Yermak,  j\Ioura- 
vieff  and  HarbarofF 
to  carry  her  arms 
from  the  White  to 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of 
history.  In  the  last 
few  years  she  has 
aided  in  no  small 
degree  to  stay  the 
ravages  of  a  still 
more  brutal,  better 
equipped  but  more 
degenerate  race  from 
overwhelming  what 
we  regard  as  the 
highest  and  best 
form  of  all  that 
makes  for  civiliza- 
tion, art,  refinement, 
and  morality  of  the 
present  day. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  examining 
the  Siberian  Railway  a  peasant  said  to 
me  in  the  wonderful  province  of  Ussuri : 
"When  God  made  all  the  world,  God 
made  Ussuri  last;  then  God  forgot  Us- 
suri ;  then  all  at  once  God  remembered 
Ussuri  but  God  could  do  nothing  more, 
so  God  took  one  plant,  one  tree,  one 
shrub,  one  flower,  one  bird,  one  beast 
from  all  the  world  and  put  them  here 
and  that  is  why  we  have  so  much." 

With  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
form  of  government  suited  to  her  needs 
Russia  will  make  a  development  and  af- 
ford a  trade  the  like  of  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world's  history. 

Russia  Will  Offer 
Great  Opportunities. 
P  ORESEEING  this  development 
prior  to  the  war,  I  established  a 
chair  of  the  Russian  language  in  the 
University  of  Washington  that  our 
young  men  and  young  women  might  be 
equipped  to  in  some  degree  reach  out 
through  the  mastery  of  the  language  to 
establish  trade  relations  with  that  great 
country,  and  in  the  future  no  part  of  the 
world  will  offer  such  great  opportun- 
ities for  foreign  trade  as  the  Russian 
country,  and  the  United  States  is  so  for- 
tunately   situated  that  it  can  render    a 


reciprocal     service    impossible    to     any 
other  nation. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Japan,  that  Eng- 
land of  the  Pacific?  A  countrj' in  which, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  the  average  rate  of 
wage  was  about  5  cents  a  day,  but  which 
is  now,  with  the  wage  increased  to  an 
average  of  50  cents  a  day,  numbers 
among  its  inhabitants  some  of  the  rich- 
est men  and  greatest  merchants  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Old  Japan  is  passing 
away  and  the  Samurai  class  which  de- 
spised trade,  is  in  turn  yielding"  to  a  new 
race  of  commercial  giants,  and  that  new 
race  is  coming  to  understand  that  trade 
and  commercialism  in  the  broad  sense 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  no  trade 
can  be  of  a  permanent  character  which 


SEATTLE'S  GREETINGS  TO  "PAN -PACIFIC" 

By  Charles  Philip  Norton 
For  the  Seattle  Chsunber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 

SEIATTLE,  ever  eager  to  aissist  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of 
the  Golden  West  as- a  whole,  welcomed  the  first  number  of  "Piin- 
Pacific"  cis  a  long-felt  need  and  accorded  it  deserved  prcdse  for  its 
militant  spirit  of  Americeuiism,  its  extraordinzuTr  artistry  in  dress  £uid  ar- 
rangement, and  for  the  priceless  wisdom  which  meuiy  of  its  feature 
articles  contained. 

I  am  speaking,  I  believe,  for  every  one  of  the  mzmy  business  men 
who  received  or  saw  the  initial  number,  when  I  say  that  "Pan-Pacific," 
maintzuning  its  inauguraJ  policy  juid  brilliancy,  will  give  service  to  the 
West  2uid  to  our  Nation  of  incalculable  value.  The  first  number  is  a 
work  splendidly  conceived  and  executed  and  gives  promise  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

"Pan-Pacific"  should  be  received  regularly  by  every  forweu"d- 
looking  business  man  in  the  West,  and  by  every  exporter,  importer  zmd 
scholar  in  Russia,  the  Orient  and  Latin  America.  The  editors  eire 
assured  of  Seattle  teamwork  in  helping  to  strengthen  2uid  perpetuate 
the  foundation  of  the  new  enterprise. 


out  in  all  directions,  even  across  the  so- 
called  Gobi  desert  over  the  old  Usalati 
route,  carried  the  products  of  her  people 
and  exchanged  them  on  favorable  terms 
for  those  raw  products  which  China  in 
turn  required.  Anyone  who  reads  care- 
fully the  history  of  our  own  Pacific 
Coast  knows  that  its  development  was 
attained  in  no  small  part  prior  to  tlie 
advent  of  the  trans-continental  railways 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities  taken 
from  Alaska  and  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  carried  through  China  and  ex- 
changed for  commodities  which  found 
their  market  by  sailing  vessels  into  tlic 
ports  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

Go   into   the   Union    Club    in    Boston 

and     you     will     find 

hanging  on  its  walls 
the  portraits  of  those 
great  Chinese  mer- 
chants who  under  the 
1  e  a  d  e  r  sh  i  p  of  the 
great  house  of  Rus- 
sell &  Company  of 
Boston,  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to 
the  prosperity  of  that 
city,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  fleet  of 
clipper  ships  which 
at  one  time  placed 
t  h  e  United  States 
among  the  foremost 
of  the  ocean-carrying 
traders  of  the  world. 


does  not  yield  profits  alike  to  the  buyer 
and  to  the  seller. 

Unless  our  own  government  amends 
the  archaic  laws  which  have  so  long 
hampered  ocean  transportation,  Japan 
will  become  the  carrier  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Already  the  establishment  by 
several  of  the  leading  Japanese  banks 
of  branches  in  our  Pacific  Coast  towns 
has  shown  that  they  recognize  what  our 
own  country  took  so  many  years  to 
learn — that  exchange  of  commodities 
necessitates  the  establishment  of  facil- 
ities for  exchange  and  a  medium  there- 
for, recognized  alike  as  a  proper  meas- 
ure of  value  in  both  countries. 

AV^HEN  I  collected  and  gave  to  Mr. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  twenty  years 
years  ago,  the  collection  of  coins  pass- 
ing current  in  the  Orient,  preceding  the 
editing  of  his  very  able  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  currency,  he  urged  some 
monetary  form  of  commission  which 
should  establish  a  medium  of  exchange 
between  our  country  and  the  Orient. 
The  need  thereof  is  more  urgent  today. 
China  might  almost  be  called  the 
mother  of  commerce  for  it  was  here  that 
exchanges  of  commodities  based  essen- 
tially on  the  present  banking  system  of 
credits  began.     Her  caravans  reaching 


T  N       scrupulousness 
and   exactitude   of 

honesty    in   all    com- 

mercial  dealings  no 
race  has  ever  surpassed  the  Chinese. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  recent  years  have 
found  that  the  Haikwan  tael  has 
doubled  in  value  when  measured  by  the 
gold  dollar  so  that  the  only  commodities 
which  we  could  sell  to  China  at  a  profit 
were  limited  practically  to  such  pro- 
ducts as  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  light. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  monetary 
relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  demand  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 
no  trade  of  great  pro])ortions  can  be 
built  up  and  maintained  between  these 
countries  without  a  careful  examination 
of  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
these  fluctuations  in  the  medium  of  ex- 
change; remembering  in  this  connec- 
tion that  silver  is  used  not  alone  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  but  as  a  commo- 
dity of  barter  and  the  "'hong"  or  trade- 
mark of  certain  great  merchants 
stamped  in  the  ingot  causes  it  to  pass 
current  without  melting  long  after  the 
ingot  is  worn  by  abrasion. 

The  United  States  during  the  fifty 
years  immediately  following  our  Civil 
W'ar  was  so  busily  engaged  in  develop- 
ing its  interior  resources  that  it  over- 
looked the  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever 
permanently  prospered  that  did  not  have 
its  roots  in  the  soil,  that  did  not  depend 

(  Continued    on    Page    ^2,    Column     i  ) 
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THE  UNEQUAL   RACE  FOR  PACIFIC  SUPREMACY 


'Pax  Pacific' 


COMMERCIAL  PROBLEMS  ™^c--'" 
OF  PAN  PACIFIC  FIELD 

T 


Need  of  Manu- 
factures, Better  Port 
Facilities  and  More  Ships 


HERE  are  two  vital  questions  of 
the  day,  so  far  as  our  foreign 
commercial  relations  are  con- 
cerned, viz : 

FIRST— "THE  PART  OF  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN   WINNING  THE  WAR." 

SECOND— "OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
AFTER  THE  WAR." 

These  two  problems  are  naturally  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well 
as  the  entire  nation,  but,  owing  to  our 
geographical  location  as  compared  to 
foreign  markets  and  to  the  more  densely 
populated  Eastern  section  of  this  coun- 
try, we  have  other  problems  which  are 
peculiarly   our  own. 

The  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  are  almost  diametrically 
opposite  in  many  respects.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  is  thickly  populated ;  it  is  the  seat 
of  extensive  manufacturing,  and  faces 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica at  distances  materially  less  than 
those  on  the  Pacific.  The  European  na- 
tions are  large  manufacturers,  and  their 
per  capita  consumption  of  modern  arti- 
cles is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the 
people  of  the  Far  Ea'st.  New  York  and 
London,  the  two  controlling  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  are  but  eighty-four 
miles  farther  apart  than  are  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York. 

Atlantic  Seaboard 
Conditions  Favorable. 
T^'JilS  country  buys  large  quantities 
of  European  goods  and  sells  Eu- 
rope large  quantities  of  our  goods. 
Hence  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
cargoes  in  both  directions  and  for  com- 
mercial exchange.  The  volume  of  ton- 
nage naturally  attracts  ships,  and  the 
element  of  competition,  in  normal  times, 
induces  comparatively  reasonable  ocean 
freight  rates  with  frequent  sailings. 

This  condition  is  emphasized  because 
most  of  the  European  countries  with 
which  we  trade  have,  or  had,  large  fleets 
of  merchant  ships.  This  factor  not  only 
causes  competition  in  ocean  transporta- 
tion, but  also  in  the  cost  of  the  articles 
themselves  when  similarly  produced  in 
two  or  more  countries. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  face  entirely 
different  conditions.  Our  markets  are 
separated  by  long  distances.  We  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are  just  be- 
ginning to  use  Western  manufactures 
and  whose  per  capita  consumption  of 
such  articles  is  at  present  but  nominal 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
Oriental  countries  are  buying  manufac- 
tured articles  principally,  and,  in  ex- 
change, are  selling  their  native  raw 
products. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast  can- 
not as  yet  be  considered  a  manufactur- 


By  JAMESiK.   ARMSBY 


SEVEN  CHIEF   PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

First — The  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing industries  which  can  utilize 
the  raw  products  of  the  countries 
tributary  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
return  supply  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles desired  by  them. 

Second — The  establishment  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  operating 
under  no  more  burdensome  condi- 
tions  than   those   of   our  competitors. 

Third — The  establishment  of  "free 
ports"  or  "zones"  where  "in  transit" 
cargoes  can  be  handled,  sorted,  con- 
ditioned, etc.,  and  turned  over  to  con- 
necting lines  for  furtherance  to  their 
final  destinations,  thereby  attracting 
ships  of  foreign  registry  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States. 

Fourth — The  establishment  of  ade- 
quate coast-to-coast  steamship  serv- 
ice as  well  as  water  transportation 
on  the  great  inland  waterways,  such 
as  the  Mississippi  river  and  tributa- 
ries. 

Fifth — The  establishment  of  proper 
and  adequate  banking  facilities  under 
American '  control  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Sixth — The  extension  of  our  Con- 
sular Service  beyond  the  political 
side,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  so 
attractive  as  to  induce  young  men  to 
adopt  it  as  a  career  with  the  hope  of 
promotion  for  merit. 

Seventh — The  development  of  a 
consistent  tariff  policy  with  a  bar- 
gaining feature,  to  be  administered 
in  such  manner  as  to  favor  nations 
favoring  us,  and,  by  the  power  of 
prompt  reprisals,  give  those  admin- 
istering the  tariff  the  means  of  pre- 
venting unfriendly  tariffs  against  our 
products  when  shipped  to  foreign 
countries. 


ing  district  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term.  Therefore,  we  are  unable,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  to  locally  supply  the 
demands  of  our  neighbors,  and  in  conse- 
(juence  are  not  extensive  purchasers  of 
many  of   their  raw  products. 

Need  Manufactures 
On  Pacific  Coast. 
T  T  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
first  and  most  important  factor,  in 
order  to  increase  our  foreign  trade,  is 
to  attract  manufacturers  of  such  com- 
Tuodities  as  are  in  demand,  or  can  be 
introduced,  in  our  natural  markets  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  by  doing 
this  create  in  return  a  demand  for  the 
raw  products  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  goods.  This  would  en- 
able us  to  rapidly  build  up  our  foreign 
commerce,  attract  steamship  lines,  and, 
b}-  saving  the  cost  of  rail  transportation 
to  and  from  tlie  East,  or  the  nearly 
double  sailing  distance  by  water  if 
shipped  direct  to  or  from  tlie  East, 
would  permit  American  goods  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  Europe  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage. 

The  Pacific  Coast  aflfords  great  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufacturing  center  be- 
cause of  its  unlimited  water  power,  its 
equable  climate,  and  its  proximity  to 
raw  materials  and  to  markets  whose 
inhabitants  constitute  three-quarters  of 
the  human  race. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  the 
countries  tributary  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  without  merchant  fleets.  We  are, 
therefore,  dependent  upon  the  few 
.American  vessels  available;  on  the  Jap- 
anese, who  are  straining  every  effort  to 
secure  the  trade  we  might  obtain  had 
we  ships  of  our  own ;  or  on  the  ves- 
sels of  European  nations  which,  whili 
transporting  our  goods  for  their  own 
profit  and  convenience,  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  divert  such  trade  to  their  own 
people. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  ordet 
not  only  to  increase  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  this  great  section  of  the  United 
States  w-est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  to  maintain  that  which  we  alread; 
enjoy,  an  adequate  .\merican  MerchanI 
Marine,  operating  under  the  laws  and' 
regulations  no  more  onerous  than  those 
of  our  competitors,  is  not  only  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

It  is  true  our  nation  is  now  feverish]; 
building  merchant  vessels,  and  whe: 
peace  finally  comes  we  may  hope  for  a 
large,  if  not  ample,  merchant  fleet.  But 
of  what  value  are  vessels  alone  if  they 
cannot  be  operated  in  competition  with 
those  of  nations  with  which  our  manu- 
facturers must  compete  in  selling  their 

goods  abroad?       

I  Continued    on    Page    46,    Column    i.) 
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Planting  a  Rice  Field,  Oahua 


By  GEORGE   MELLEN 

Slaff  Correspondent  at  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

AFTER  three  months  of  inquisi- 
tiveness  in  these  islands  for  the 
"Pan  Pacific"  magazine,  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  right  up  on 
my  chair,  so  to  speak  (as  all  speechifi- 
ers  have  to  do  in  fact  at  the  brisk 
luncheons  of  the  Honolulu  Ad  Club, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  speak  at  all), 
and  give  imequivocal  voice  to  a  brace 
of  impressions.  With  the  five  minutes 
at  my  disposal,  I  expect  to  expatiate 
upon  these  until  some  galoot,  who  hasn't 
been  called  on  for  a  few  remarks,  sings 
me  down. 

First,  I  would  bust  a  popular  fallacy 
that  this  climate  is  enervating.  Those 
faithful  friends  who  bon  voyaged  me 
out  of  San  Francisco  warned  that  dolce 
far  niente  would  get  me  as  soon  as  I 
set  foot  on  these  halcyon  shores ;  every- 
body took  it  easy  here,  they  said.  So 
far,  I  have  failed  to  corner  this  what'?- 
his-name  Niente,  I  have  scampered 
over  2OO0  miles  of  high,  low  and  water- 
ways without  letting  down  for  a  min- 
ute, seem's  if.  No  one  will  let  me  down. 
Pep  is  the  Hawaii  business  man's  mid- 
dle name.  Pep  and  geniality.  The  cli- 
mate is  responsible  for  both,  in  a  way, 
augmented  by  inherent  ability.  Hawaii 
Nei  is  no  place  for  a  natural  born  bone- 
head. 

Internationalism  is  the  other  outstand- 
ing impression.  Hut  is  Hawaiian  for 
get  together,  and  the  result  is  cosmopol- 
itan beyond  the  conception  of  those  who 
dwell  not  at  the  crossroads  of  commerce. 
Statistics  of  business  control  by  races 
based  on  number,  not  volume,  show : 
Hawaiian  and  others,  39 ;  Portuguese, 
52;  American,  British  and  German,  290; 
Chinese,  795;  Japanese,  1023.  This  is 
Honolulu,  July  1917.  Other  towns  show 
a  similar  ratio.  These  and  other  illumi- 
nating figures  may  be  gleaned  from 
Governor  Pinkham's  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  June  30,  191". 


\]i  V  interview  with  Governor  Pink- 
ham  brought  out  the  fact  that  he 
is  emphatically  opposed  to  homestead- 
ing.  He  contends  that  termination  of 
leases  of  government  land  to  big  busi- 
ness would  result  in  obfustication  of 
island  commerce.  The  small  holder 
could  not  or  would  not  operate  his  acres 
profitably.  In  short,  after  throwing  a 
monkeywrench  into  the  productive  ma- 
chinery, he'd  quit  cold,  except  he  be  a 
son  of  Nippon^in  which  case  he  would 
soon  own  the  whole  works,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

His  Excellency  has  a  horrific  vision 
of  what  will  happen  when  the  shoals 
of  American-born  Japanese  arrive  at 
the  polls.  His  report  above  referred  to, 
also  his  message  to  the  Legislature.  April 
1915,  and  statement  of  March  1914  fur- 
nish food  for  thought  strongly  flavored 
with  personal  opinion.  He  likes  this 
flavoring  himself,  and  it  may  not  be 
without  considerable  virtue,  at  that. 


Hui  Hawaii 

(HOO-E  HAH-VIE-E) 


Raymond  C.  Brown,  an  international- 
ist by  inclination  and  training,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  makes 
an  interview  so  entertaining  that  one 
is  apt  to  forget  the  business  in  hand. 
He  agrees  only  in  part  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, stating  that  complete  and  amica- 
ble understanding  and  co-operation  with 
Japan  and  China  is  the  only  key  to 
commercial  and  political  procedure. 
First  thing  necessary  in  the  land  situ- 
ation, he  claims,  is  a  geographic  sur- 
vey by  government  experts  to  deter- 
mine measures  for  water  conservation — 
a  vital  problem  here — and  $7,500.00  is 
now  being  popularly  subscribed  for  this 
purpose.  Beneficent  activities  and  ac- 
■complishments  of  the  Honolulu  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  deserve  more  space 
than  I  am  allotted  for  this  entire  story. 
Let  me  suggest  perusal  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Civic  Convention  Proceedings, 
which  reads  like  a  best  seller  and  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

Chu  Gem,  president  of  the  Chinese 
association,  pleasantly  accorded  me  an 
interview  after  my  assurance  that  no 
donation  was  entailed  and  the  objects 
of  "Pan  Pacific"  explained.  He  is 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  being  a  bit 
cagy,  as  a  sheaf  of  receipts  shown  me 
testify  to  international  benefactions  run- 
ning into  five  figures  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.  A  kindly  old  gentleman  of  cour- 
teous dignity,  Chu  Gem  has  headed  the 
association  for  thirteen  consecutive 
terms,  and  during  thirty-three  years  in 
business  here  under  monarchial,  provi- 
sional and  United  States  governments, 
has  had  his  ups  and  downs.     He  regrets 
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"Pan  Pacific"' 


America  Prepare! 


Chairman  of  Foreign  Trade 
Thar  United  States  Must 
Its  Requirements   on 

No  discussions  have  figured  more 
prominently  at  foreign  trade 
conventions  during  the  last  four 

years  than  those  whose  subject 
and  motive  have  been  the  great  ques- 
tion of  American  shipping.  When  the 
war  has  been  won  and  a  vast  fleet  of 
modern  steamers  returns  to  the  use  of 
peaceful  ocean  commerce,  the  danger  of 
our  foreign  trade  being  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  bottoms  to  carrj'  it  will  have 
finally  passed  away. 

But  the  autonomous  control  of  our 
foreign-going  shipping  is  only  one  of 
the  requisites  for  the  gaining  and  keep- 
ing of  overseas  commerce.  By  all  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  vast 
preparations  are  already  being  made  for 
participation  in  the  economic  contest 
that  will  ensure  for  trade  in  the  world's 
markets. 

The  problems  which  before  our  entry 
into  the  war  were  peculiar  to  the  bellig- 
erent nations  are  now  our  own  problems 
— the  employment  of  returned  soldiers ; 
the  displacement  or  further  utilization 
of  female  labor ;  the  conversion  of  war 
industries  into  agencies  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  articles  for  peaceful  consump- 
tion; the  readjustment  of  the  complex 
machiner}'  of  finance  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  a  world,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  be  staggering  under 
a  load  of  taxes  and  in  which  the  neu- 
tral nations  will  be  seeking  for  financial 
support  for  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  their  industries. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question  that 
for  a  good  many  years  after  peace  is 
restored  the  rehabilitation  of  the  vast 
territorj'  wasted  by  war  and  the  replace- 
ment in  neutral  countries  of  equipment 
which  has  necessarily  suffered  from  de- 
terioration while  replacements  have  been 
impossible,  will  provide  a  large  outlet 
for  surplus  production.  Moreover,  the 
creation  of  conditions  hitherto  non- 
existent of  equal  opportunity  for  inter- 
national commerce  and  industrial  enter- 
prise should  so  quicken  the  world's  de- 
mand for  manufactured  products  as  to 
insure  a  long  period  of  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

Must  Sell  to  World 

on  Fair  and  Just  Terras. 
A  MERICA,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
■^^  maintain  the  position  of  oflfering 
to  the  world  all  its  requirements  which 
can  be  supplied  here,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  are  fair  and  just.  There 
is  no  evidence  now  of  any  intention  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  our  economic 
and  productive  strength,  and  we  shall 
in  the  future  be  as  little  disposed  to  turn 
to  personal  profit  the  necessities  of  a 
war-worn  world,  or  the  exceptional  in- 


Council  Voices  Conviction 
Continue  to  Offer  World 
Fair   and   Just  Terms 

By   JAMES   A.    FARRELL 

Chairmaa  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 


riuence  of  our  position  as  exporters  and 
importers. 

The   sacrifices    that   are   being   cheer- 
fully endured  today  by  men  engaged  in 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  ALLIES. 
It  may  well  be  that  after  the  war 
has  been  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, we  may  be  able  to  speak  in 
terms  of  co-operation,  on  the  broadest 
and  most  generous  scale,  with  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  our 
present  allies,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
keen  competition.  But  effective  co- 
operation can  be  rendered  only  if  we 
have  first  organized  among  ourselves 
a  co-operative  system  of  foreign  com- 
merce. It  would  merely  be  to  pay  a 
decent  regard  to  the  ethics  of  inter- 
national intercourse  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  had  since  the  Civil 
War  the  use  of  foreign  ships  in  car- 
rying up  to  90  per  cent  of  American 
overseas  commerce.  It  would  sub- 
serve the  interest  of  foreign  buyers 
besides  displaying  a  courteous  regard 
for  the  necessities  of  competing  for- 
eign nations  if  we  did  our  best  to 
make  good  the  losses  our  foreign 
competitors  have  suffered  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  shipping.  This 
proceeds  on  the  assumption,  which  I 
should  regard  as  an  entirely  probable 
one,  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  find 
us  with  a  supply  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels somewhat  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  any  expansion  of  ex- 
ports which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide emplo5Tnent  for  our  surplus  labor 
and  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
surplus    industry. 

— James  A.  Farrell. 


foreign  commerce  in  tlie  necessary  cur- 
tailment of  their  business  through  tlie 
conservation  of  shipping,  are'an  earnest 
of  the  elevation  of  method  and  of  pur- 
pose which  will  control  the  conduct  of 
our  external  trade  in  the  near  future. 
Xow  that  Congress  has  at  last  recog- 
nized tlie  necessity  of  legalizing  combin- 
ations for  export  trade,  the  field  ought 
to  be  open  for  the  participation  of  hun- 
dreds of  small  manufacturers  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  enter  it. 

To  them  and  to  all  others  the  National 
I'oreign  Trade  Council  offers  its  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  the  work  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  export  and  import  activities  of 
llie  country  in  co-operation  with  the 
I  iovernnient  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  L'nited  States,  the  Amer- 
ican ^lanufacturer's  Export  Association 
and  all  other  chambers  of  commerce  and 
associations. 

One  of  the  greatest  after-war  prob- 
lems must  be  the  employment  of  sur- 
plus labor  and  the  utilization  of  the 
surplus  products  of  industry.  Organ- 
izations should  be  perfected  in  every 
line  of  American  production  seeking  for- 
eign trade  so  that,  no  matter  to  what 
extent  they  may  desire  to  co-operate 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  law,  they  may  at  least  co-operate 
to  tlie  fullest  extent  in  securing  infor- 
mation respecting  foreign  conditions 
and  competition,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
mand for  our  products  abroad,  and  the 
proper  utilization  in  import  and  export 
trade  alike  of  our  enlarged  merchant 
marine. 

At  the  present  moment,  our  foreign 
trade,  both  export  and  import,  is  inev- 
itably restricted  by  the  scarcity  of 
steamers  available  for  service  other 
than  that  of  transporting  our  armies  to 
France  and  of  keeping  them  and  our 
Allies  supplied  with  necessary  food  and 
munitions.  This  condition  is  likelv  to 
continue  until  the  additional  tonnage 
under  construction  becoines  available. 
There  are.  however,  certain  commodi- 
ties, procurable  only  from  overseas 
countries,  which  are  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Some  Raw  Materials 
Are  Essential  to  Us. 
VV/'F  constantly  need  raw  materials 
in  our  manufactures,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  production  in  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  munitions,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sumption of  our  own  people,  replacing 
domestic  products  which  we  send  to  our 
.Mlies :  !Meat,  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa, 
hides  and  manganese  ore  from  Brazil ; 
wool,  meat,  hides  and  wheat  from  Ar- 
gentina: copper,  cotton  (of  the  long- 
stapled  variety)  and  sugar  from  Peru; 
copper,  tin  and  rubber  from  Bolivia;  ni- 
trates, copper,  wolfram,  tungsten  and 
other  ores  from  Chile;  tin  and  rubber' 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  jute  and  jutej 
bags  from  India,  and  this  lay  no  means! 
exhausts  the  category. 
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BIG  RIVAL 
IS   JAPAN 

First  Move  of  the  United 
States  Should  Be  Directed 
To  Maintaining  An  Ade- 
quate Fleet  in  the  Pacific 

By  FRANK  WATERHOUSE 

As  any  present  extension  of  Paci- 
fic overseas  trade  is  impossible 
on  acconnt  of  scarcity  of  ves- 
sels, which  condition  will  main- 
tain during  the  period  of  the  war,  our 
consideration  must  necessarily  be  direct- 
ed to  the  extension  of  Pacific  overseas 
trade  after  the  war  is  over  and  satisfac- 
tory  peace   terms   have  been   secured. 

Our  first  move  in  this  direction  should 
be  directed  toward  placing  and  main- 
taining in  trans-Pacific  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial and  suitable  American  fleet. 
Trade  follows  the  flag,  as  is  being  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  by  the  enormous 
extension  of  Japanese  Pacific  overseas 
trade  and  of  Japanese  commercial  influ- 
ence during  the  last  two  years.  Ap- 
proximately 85  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
now  operating  between  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ports  of 
Japan,  China,  and  ]\Ianchuria,  and  a 
slightly  less  per  cent,  between  the  Paci- 
fic ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  l\Ialay  Peninsula,  and  Brit- 
ish India,  are  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  steamship  lines  are  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  Japanese  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  e.xtending  and  devel- 
oping the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the 
benefit  of  Japan.  They  consistently 
favor  their  own  countrymen  in  the  allot- 
ment of  steamship  space  by  preferential 
rates  and  in  other  ways.  They  are 
shrewd,  capable,  energetic,  always  work- 
ing toward  and  keeping  in  constant 
mind  their  ultimate  goal,  namely :  the 
complete  domination  of  trans-Pacific 
carrying  trades  and,  through  such  con- 
trol, the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  Orient. 

Japan  Acquiring 
Trade  Control. 

T  \  JEW  with  great  misgivings  the  in- 
creasing power  and  influence  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  Pacific.  A  very  few 
years  ago  the  cotton  trade  with  Japan 
was  handled  in  this  country  by  Amer- 
ican houses  which  sold  the  cotton  Japan 
c.i.f.  Now  practically  all  this  cotton  is 
purchased  at  and  controlled  from  the 
point  of  origin  to  ultimate  user  by  Jap- 
anese. The  same  applies  to  other  im- 
portant commodities,  particularly  soya 
bean  and  wood  oils  imported  from  Man- 
churia.   They  are  seeking  control  of  the 


jute  and  gunny  importations  from  Brit- 
ish India. 

Trade  follows  the  flag,  therefore  we 
must  establish  the  flag  before  we  can 
hope  to  secure  the  trade.  This  war  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  no  longer  depend 
on  the  merchant  fleets  of  other  nations 
with  which  to  develop  our  overseas 
trades.  How  are  we  going  to  develop 
and  successfully  maintain  a  large  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  foreign  trades? 
Surely  this  is  a  very  debatable  question, 
to  which  experienced  and  capable 
thought  should  soon  be  directed.  Would 


PACIFIC    SHIP    TONNAGE. 
CHIP  tonnage  on  the   Pacific   Coast 

will  be  increased  300  per  cent 
when  vessels  under  construction  and 
contracted  for  have  been  built,  is  an- 
nounced by  John  K.  Bulger,  Super- 
vising Inspector  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict. The  announcement  is  made  in 
a  report  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  points.  The  num- 
ber of  steamers  under  construction 
and  contracted  for  on  this  Coast  up 
to  April  1,  1918,  says  Bulger,  ap- 
proximated 3,825,000  tons,  of  which 
1,000,000  tons  are  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district,  1,400,000  tons  in  the 
Seattle  district,  1,000.000  tons  in  the 
Columbia  River  district,  and  425,000 
in  the  Los  Angeles  district. 


it  not  be  well  to  request  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  consider  this 
question,  and  to  recommend  a  policy  for 
the  country  to  adopt  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit? 

Within  the  next  two  years  the  United 


States  hopes  to  possess  a  large  merchant 
marine  available  for  foreign  trade  ex- 
pansion. For  many  years  prior  to  the 
present  war  it  was  found  impossible  to 
operate  successfully  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  foreign  carrying  trades  owing 
to  the  extra  cost  of  American  construc- 
tion and  to  the  increased  expense  of 
operation  under  our  navigation  laws. 
Can  these  difficulties  be  overcome  with- 
out repealing  the  Seamen's  Act  and 
completely  revising  the  navigation  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  without  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  ship  subsidies  to  which 
so  much  strenuous  opposition  has  been 
directed  in  the  past? 

Any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Seamen's 
.\ct  will  meet  with  great  opposition. 
The  influence  which  secured  this  legis- 
lation is  probably  more  powerful  today 
than  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  re- 
pealed or  materially  changed,  and  that 
our  entire  navigation  laws  should  be  re- 
considered and  liberalized  so  as  to  more 
nearly  conform  with  the  navigation  laws 
of  successful  maritime  nations.  Is  this 
the  proper  and  best  time  to  attempt  such 
changes?  Is  it  wise  to  invite  further 
controversy  with  the  labor  unions,  if 
same  can  be  avoided?  Would  it  not  be 
better  first  to  allow  our  Government  to 
satisfy  itself  by  practical  demonstration 
that  these  laws  should  and  must  be  al- 
tered? Would  not  the  following  plan 
be  a  practical  and  better  one  to  recom- 
mend in  the  meantime? 
(Continued    on    Page    _?9,    Column    i.) 
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WOULD  DIRECT  MORE 


Greatest  Field  for  Investment 
of  American    Capital   and 

r?  T7  "T? /^  O HP   T^/^     Tir  A  T~)     t?   A  OHP    Trade  Expansion  is  Almost 
EyF  r  kJK  1       iKJ     r  AK    EyAo  1      Neglected  by  United  States 


"IVe  consider  our  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  great  now  as  those 
of  any  other  power,  and  destined  to 
indefinite  development." 

So  spoke  the  great  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay,  in  an  eloquent  and 
inspiring  address  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
November  19,  1901. 

OUR  commercial  intercourse  with 
China  dates  back  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years; 
with  Japan  barely  sixty  years. 
Our  sales  to  Japan  are  double  those  to 
Qiina  in  normal  times.  The  difference 
has  been  a  constantly  growing  one,  for 
our  exports  to  China  have  decreased 
from  the  record  of  1907,  while  those  to 
Japan  have  steadily  risen. 

One  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
instrumentalities  through  which  we  do 
our  export  business.  For  the  most  part 
they  lend  themselves  to  the  successful 
merchandising  of  our  products  and 
manufactures  in  countries  possessing  a 
highly  industrial  organization.  A  large 
part  of  the  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  is  the  result  of  no  particular 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  exporters. 

Many  of  our  manufacturers  are  de- 
pendent for  the  sales  of  their  goods 
upon  foreign  agencies  over  which  they 
attempt  to  exercise  little  or  no  control, 
and  upon  world  conditions,  of  which 
they  are  profoundly  innocent.  In  China, 
as  in  other  countries  rich  agricultur- 
ally or  possessing  raw  materials  needed 
by  the  industrial  nations,  commercial 
rivalries  of  individual  firms  often  shape 
themselves  into  the  rivalry  of  commer- 
cial nations. 

An  English  firm  may  handle  a  com- 
plete line  of  .\merican  goods  in  London, 
but  it  is  less  likely  to  specialize  in  the 
same  lines  in  the  same  way  in  Shang- 
hai. We  will  find  that  foreign  business 
houses  prefer  to  handle  the  goods  of 
their  own  nationals  in  such  communi- 
ties, for  every  sale  of  their  country's 
products  improves  the  politico-economic 
position  of  their  government.  The  trad- 
ing in  consequence  assumes  a  more 
competitive  character,  and  international 
jealousies  are  harder  to  overcome. 

To  Obtain  Results 
Use   American  Methods. 

TT  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China  and  the 
development  of  that  country's  market 
for  American  goods  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  methods  and  means  that  are  essen- 
tially American.  Our  nationals  should 
be  appointed  as  residential  agents  wher- 
ever possible,  and  if  the  business  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  ?x- 
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General  Electric  Company 

pense,  the  establishment  of  sales  offices 
with  branches  in  the  principal  outports 
is  recommended. 

The  two  most  successful  merchandis- 
ing businesses  in  China  are  American 
owned.  One  supplies  illuminating  oil, 
the  other  an  article  of  luxury,  or  neces- 
sity, just  as  one  may  regard  the  ciga- 
rette. But  the  price  of  each  unit  is 
a  small  fraction  of  a  cent,  so  that  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all 
the  people.  This  last  business  has 
achieved  success  by  means  of  an  exten- 


Trials  of  the  Exporter 

In  recent  letters  between  two  well- 
known  shippers  and  freight  contract- 
ors  a   few   of   the    daily    annoyances    of 

the    field    were    listed    in    the    following 

sequence; 

The    inqolry. 

The  Mcnreb   for  a  lo«-  price. 

The  fl£?ht  for  a  reasonable  freieh:  rate. 

The    buttle    for    low    InHurance. 

The    cable    codes. 

The    censor. 

The    delays.. 

ITie  mutilated  cable  order. 

The  repetition   of  the  cable. 

The   opcniae   of    the   credit. 

The    raise    in    price. 

The    increaNcil    freight   rate. 

The    cable    for    .'idditlnnal    niouey. 

The    yell    from    the    ciiNtoiner. 

The  export   lU'enwe. 

The   peruHol    of  the  embargo   list. 

The    headache. 

The    intervleiv    of    the    I^lcenwc    Bureau. 

The  Informal  ion  that  licenNC  in  re- 
quired. 

The    fliine   of   the    application. 

Tlic    nnitin^. 

'i'lie  additional  ivaltlnf;. 

The  letter  from  \VnNhln;7ton. 

The  Ntatenient  (hat  no  license  1m  re- 
quired. 

Tlie  ndditinnal  headache. 

The  steanislilp  Company. 

The    rate    clerk. 

The   arguments. 

The   \orbHl    frei^cht    contract. 

The    "ritten    freight    contract. 

The    diftcrence. 

The    blKiicr    rate. 

The    murdcrouN    feeling. 

The  sarcnstic  letter  of  complaint  from 
the    cuNlonier. 

Tlie    advice   hoiv    to   do  thine*. 

The    nnxioUN    Insurance   aprent. 

The    anxious    frelr;ht    Holicitor. 

The   next    ten    Insurance    n^ents. 

The    next    ten    freight    Holicltors. 

The    insurance   company. 

The  information  that  the  steamer  Is  a 
cousin   of  .Vonb's   nrlv. 

The    biK    premium. 

The   additional    premium. 

The    delivery    of   floods. 

The  dock  clerk. 

The   rejected    packages. 

The    longshoreman. 

The    Ntrike. 

The    non-nrri^nl    of  steamer. 

A  ot  1  cc  that  the  com  mo  il  i  t  y  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  embnrco  list  and 
export    license    Is    required. 

The  repetition  of  everj'thinK  men- 
tioned   above. 

The   delay. 

The    consular    certificate. 

The   forelun   consul. 

The    delay. 

The    bank. 

The  'vvaltinic:    for  the   check. 

The    check. 

Tlie   happy    feellnr?. 

Xotlce  that  the  commodity  has  jnst 
been    added    to    the    conservation    list. 

The  cancellation   of  license. 

Tlic  final  headache. 


sive  and  constant  canvass  of  the  vast 
lerritorj',  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
manufacturing  plants.  These  two  en- 
terprises are  monumental. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  ibat 
there  is  a  lack  of  American  firms  en- 
dowed witli  the  vision  and  spirit  of  tliose 
concerns  which  carry  out  today  t]ie 
traditions  of  our  early  trade  with  the 
Far  East.  Our  supremacy  in  the  Pa- 
cific declined  with  that  of  our  merchant 
marine;  but  our  partial  eclipse  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  recent  hislor)'. 

England  has  not  spared  her  capital  or 
her  genius  in  building  up  other  nations 
and  thereby  helping  to  make  herself 
great.  For  over  a  century  her  best  men 
have  gone  forth  to  colonize  her  oversea 
lands  and  to  locate  in  the  great  centers 
of  trade  and  in  the  pioneer  waste  places. 
These  worthy  subjects  have  become  ex- 
ploiters and  consumers  of  her  products. 
Her  specialists  in  engineering,  manufac- 
turing, and  business  have  aided  and  di- 
rected, the  employment  of  capital  sent 
abroad  in  unrecorded  millions.  The 
establishment  of  enterprises  in  this  man- 
ner has  supplemented,  as  well  as  stim- 
ulated, a  corresponding  trade  with  the 
home  country. 

Germany  Ranks  Next 
To  England  in  Capital. 
(^  EKMAX V  ranked  to  England  in 
the  employment  of  capital  abroad, 
usually  borrowed,  at  that,  and  in  the 
emigration  of  her  specially  trained  na- 
tionals. She  sent  out  more  specialists 
of  the  commercial  than  of  any  other 
type.  German  colonies  have  greatly 
aided  in  the  distribution  of  German- 
made  goods,  for  tliey  are  both  impor- 
ters and  consumers  of  the  home  prod- 
ucts. German  exporters  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  factories 
abroad  that  competed  with  home  indus- 
tries was  unwise  and  so  they  pursued 
the  plan  of  founding  on  a  large  scale 
mercantile  houses  in  all  the  principal, 
countries.  Dumping  and  other  ques- 
tionable practices  were  followed  which 
had  in  view  destruction  or  limitation  ol 
foreign  competition  and  manufacturing! 

America  is  not  represented  abroad  b)| 
capital  investments  commensurate  witl 
her  wealth.  It  is  a  problem  in  our  for 
eign  trade  to  find  a  suflicient  numbe^. 
of  Americans  typical  of  our  best  hoim 
elements  who  are  willing  to  live  outsid' 
the  United  States  and  to  make  the  fur 
thering  of  our  export  trade  their  life' 
vocation.  The  consequence  is  that  th 
American  colonies  in  many  foreig) 
countries  are  small  in  numbers  and  coni 
stantly  changing,  and  but  relatively  ef 
fective  in  developing  markets  for  ou 
products.  I 

Japan     is     worthily     represented     b 
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ALL  THE  MANUFACTURING  WORLD  AT  WAR 

THE  manufacturing  world  consists  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Japan, 
all  of  them  (except  Switzerland)  now  at  war.  The  non-manufacturing  world 
consists  of  all  North  America,  except  the  United  States,  all  of  South  America,  all 
of  Asia,  except  Japan,  all  of  Africa,  all  of  Oceania,  and  those  countries  of  Europe 
not  included  in  the  above  list  of  manufacturers.  Thus  the  manufacturing  world 
is  now  at  war;  the  non-manufacturing  world  at  peace.  The  manufacturing  world 
has  a  population  of  about  400,000,000  and  the  non-manufacturing  over  1,200,000,- 
000.  The  manufacturing  world  has  manufactures  to  sell  and  wants  manufacturing 
materials  and  foodstuffs  in  exchange;  the  non-manufacturing  world  has  raw  material 
and  food  to  sell  and  wants  manufactures  in  exchange.  The  shelves  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing world  will  be  empty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  storehouses  of  the 
manufacturing  world  also  swept  bare  of  manufacturing  material  and  food.  Manu- 
factures form  from  .SO  to  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  great  manufacturing 
nations  and  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  the  non-manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world. 


bankers,  merchants  and  business  men 
in  many  countries,  but  until  the  present 
war,  which  has  brought  unparalleled 
prosperity  to  the  country,  was  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  capital.  She  will 
also  lack,  for  many  years,  trained  spe- 
cialists in  mechanical  and  engineering 
lines  and  industrial  experience,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  commercial  na- 
tions. 

Capital  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  China.  By  means  of  it,  undertak- 
ings may  be  carried  out,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  development  of  certain  ele- 
mentary resources,  mining  and  agricul- 
ture; the  building  of  railroads,  which 
will  open  up  vast  inaccessible  and  fer- 
tile lands  and  which  by  connecting  re- 
mote parts  of  the  rei)ublic  will  stabilize 
the  government ;  and,  finally,  loans  to 
banks  for  the  reformation  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  will  facilitate  and  simplify 
the  operations  of   commerce  and  trade. 

As  these  undertakings  are  national  in 
character,  we  should  expect  to  find,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  find,  govern- 
ments supporting  and  often  directing 
the  financial  transactions  of  their  na- 
tionals. This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  concept  of  a  powerful  state, 
which  is  that  of  a  community  of  men 
making  business  in  such  a  way  as  to 
achieve  with  the  smallest  effort  the  high- 
est economic  effect.  As  the  government 
of  the  state  is  the  expression  of  the 
state,  it  has  to  take  part  in  these  trans- 
actions. 

Other  Governments 
Aid  in  Commerce. 
T^HE  German  government  has  done 
this  with  the  same  efficiency  that 
it  has  bestowed  upon  its  military  estab- 
lishment, the  sole  object  of  which,  as 
we  now  see,  is  to  gain  the  economic 
mastery  of  the  world.  As  for  Japan, 
it  is  difficult  often  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  are  private  and  what  are 
official  ventures,  and  back  of  private 
venture  abroad  is  the  protection  of  the 
government.  England  does  more  than 
support  the  commercial  interests  of  its 
nationals  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  to 
an  increasing  degree  becoming  a  part- 
ner  in    their    transactions.      Our    tradi- 


tional policy  is  opposed  to  governmental 
assistance  of  the  kind  given  by  other 
governments  to  the  foreign  interests  of 
their  nationals. 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  policies  re- 
lating to  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade,  as  advocated  by  John  Hay.  These 
policies  have  been  regarded  as  possess- 
ing today  a  somewhat  strong  flavor  for 
the  American  palate.  They  presuppose 
a  determined  economic  stand  in  our 
international  relations ;  they  urge  the 
maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  a 
strategical  position  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  Philippines  and  the  Far 
East,  and  their  basic  principle  is  that 
the  American  government  should  en- 
courage and  protect  legitimate  Amer- 
ican enterprise  abroad  by  every  possible 
means. 


Criticism  *  of  these  policies  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  out  of  joint  with 
the  times  is  hardly  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  present  economic  activities  of  the 
principal  belligerents  and  of  contempo- 
rary political  thought  in  Europe.  We 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  of  economic  necessity  is 
the  cause  of  nearly  all  wars.  The  pres- 
ent war  is  no  exception. 

There  never  was  a  greater  need  for 
sagacious  and  cautious  statesmanship 
and  for  enlightened  public  knowledge 
of  world  politics  than  in  the  present 
crisis  of  our  country.  So  long  as  our 
people  are  unaccustomed  to  think  in  in- 
ternational terms,  American  interests 
will  be  frequently  set  aside  for  a  sup- 
posedly greater  gain  in  some  other  and 
less  material  direction. 

Applying  to  our  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems some  of  the  principles  already 
enunciated,  the  significance  of  Hay's 
Oriental  policy  becomes  apparent.  As 
conceived  by  him,  its  main  object  was 
the  preservation  of  that  great  and  mar- 
velous rich  territory  for  the  legitimate 
outlet  of  .American  capital  and  labor  and 
the  activities  of  American  ingenuity  and 
business.  Hay  was  convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  its  future 
prosperity  demanded  that  our  equal 
commercial  and  political  rights  in  East- 
ern Asia  should  not  be  qualified.  Any 
deviation  from  this  fixed  policy  would 
for  the  time  being  curtail  our  business 
activities  and  injure  our  economic  posi- 
tion and  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  its  bordering  lands. 


COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


(Suggested    by    Glen    Lc 


Svviggett,    Specialist    in    Commercial    Education,    U.    S. 
Bureau    of    Education.) 


First  Year. 


First    Senrenter: 

Advanced  Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation. 

Advanced    Commercial    Correspondence. 

History  of  Commerce  (Ethnographic  and 
and    Historical    Background). 

First    Modern    Language. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting,  or  Com- 
mercial   Chemistry. 


Second    Semester:  , 

Advanced  Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation. 

Trade   Documents   and   Office   Practice. 

History  of  Commerce  (ElJinographic  and 
Historical    Background). 

First    Modern    Language. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  or  Com- 
mercial   Chemistry. 


Second  Year. 


Principles   of  Accounting. 

Salesmanship   and  Advertising. 

History   of   Commerce.    (Products,    markets 

and    trade    movements). 
First   Modern   Language. 
Economic,  Industrial  and  Political  History 

of    the    United    States. 


Commercial   Law. 

Public    Speaking   and    Publicity. 

History   of   Commerce,    (Products,   markets 

and     trade    'movements). 
First   Modern   Language. 
Economic,  Industrial  and  Political  History 

of    the    United    States. 


Third  Year. 


Economics,  (Transportation,  money  and 
banking). 

Representative  Biographies  of  Interna- 
tional   Leaders    and    Publicists. 

International  Law,  or  Organization  and 
Management  of  Factory  and  Home  Of- 
fice. 

First    Modern    Language. 

Second  Modern  Language. 


Civics.  (Social  legislation  and  citizenship 
laws). 

Representative  Biographies  of  Interna- 
tional  Leaders  and   Publicists. 

Maritime  Law,  or  Foreign  Trade  Prob- 
lems. 

First    Modern    Language. 

Second  Modern  Language. 


Second    Modern    Language. 

Third  Modern   Language. 

Current  Political  History  of  Europe  and 
Near  East,  or  Foreign  Trade  with  Eu- 
rope  and   Near   East. 

Comparative  Government  or  Foreign  In- 
vestments. 

American  Diplomacy,  Treaties  and  For- 
eign Policy,  or  Industrial  and  Cus.toms 
Legislation. 


Fourth  Year. 

Second   Modern    Language. 

Third  Modern  Language. 

Current  Political  History  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica and  Far  East,  or  Foreign  Trade  with 
Latin-America  and   Far   East. 

Tropical    Hygiene. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Practices,  or 
Fiscal  Legislation  and  Foreign  Ex- 
change. 
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THE  most  interesting  subject  of 
human  inquiry  is  a  man  of 
\'ISION.  He  possesses  a  triune 
life;  a  TRINITY  of  elemental 
forces  resting  on  a  past  of  ACHIEVE- 
MENT, a  present  of  CONSTRUCT- 
IVE energy,  an  INSIGHT  into  the 
POSSIBILITIES  of  life. 

A  man  of  this  description,  placed 
anywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
usually  gives  more  than  he  takes  away. 
He  is  constantly  spinning  from  his  ow^n 
personality  a  web  of  life  to  make  the 
details  of  existence  a  little  happier,  a 
little  brighter,  a  little  better  than  the 
BEST  that  preceded  him. 

Such  a  man  is  always  BUSY.  If 
he  were  an  ant  he  would  build  the  big- 
gest hill.  As  a  beaver  he  would  erect 
the  finest  dam.  As  a  spider  his  web 
would  be  so  fascinating  as  to  attract  the 
most  dauntless  fly.  Activity,  invention, 
beauty  are  the  essential  attributes  of 
this  type  of  busy  man.  He  makes  an 
ART  of  duty  and  transmutes  the  de- 
lights of  usefulness  into  the  legal  ten- 
der of  SUCCESS. 

One  who  spends  a  few  inoments  with 
HENRY  T.  SCOTT  in  his  San  Fran- 
cisco office  will  recall  the  lines  of  Long- 
fellow in  his  reflections  on  the  cour- 
tesies which  modesty  reveals  in  the  lives 
of  our  SUCCESSFUL  men.  There  is 
an  element  of  kindness  in  the  way  they 
sacrifice  themselves  for  your  advan- 
tage. There  is  a  ruggedness  of  candor 
in  the  way  they  tackle  things.  You 
LE.-\RN  something  valuable;  and  you 
come  away  with  a  nicer  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  that   win   success. 

When  the  Pan-Pacific  Congress  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  about  a  year  ago, 
and  terminated  in  the  B.'VLBOA  ban- 
quet, at  which  all  the  Pan-Pacific  races 
were  represented,  the  ONE  NOTE  that 
caught  us  all  and  has  spread  from  land 
to  land  was  struck  by  Mr.  Scott: 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  organ- 
isation of  patriotism  for  the  future 
battle  of  peace,  he  said.  We  must  win 
the  "War  After  the  War"  as  well  as 
the  WAR  ITSELF  to  make  our  VIC- 
TORY worth  while.  International 
trade  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
DOMESTIC  PROSPERITY.  With- 
out domestic  prosperity  there  is  NO 
industrial  happiness:  and  a  DEMOC- 
RACY that  does  not  bring  to  Dick  as 
much  happiness  as  Harry  gets  out  of 
it  ivill  be  but  a  barren  victory.  .  .  . 
When  the  War  shall  have  terminated 
in  the  proper  kind  of  a  PEACE,  the 
EAST  will  have  its  hands  full  restor- 
ing a  devastated  Europe.  It  will  have 
no  time  for  the  West.  So  I  believe 
it  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  PAN- 
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PACIFIC  countries  to  get  a  MOVE 
ON — to  co-operate,  to  develop  their 
slumbering  resources  and  pour  into 
the  lap  of  commerce  the  NEW  wealth 
the  '(.-hole  world  MUST  have  to  in- 
sure the  SOLVENCY  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. .  .  .  Don't  let  this  PAN- 
PACIFIC  idea  die  in  a  mere  flood  of 
oratory.  ORGANIZE!  Shozi'  the 
world  li'hat  vou  HAVE!  Show  the 
world  zvhat  you  WANT;  and  if  you 
cant  find  it,  let's  CREATE  it!  This 
Pan-Pacific  idea  is  inspiring  enough 
to  make  men  with  RED  BLOOD  in 
their  z'eins  throw  off  their  coats  and 
put  a  punch  as  zvell  as  a  caress  into  the 
activities  that  will  REGENERATE 
the  'world! 

There  was  something  dynamic  in  that 
talk.  It  is  the  kind  of  oratory  one 
would  expect  from  Henn'  T.  Scott. 
AND  IT  DID  ST.\RT  THINGS.  This 
"P.\N  PACIFIC"  magazine  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Scott  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  It  has 
the  largest  single  system  of  anv  tele- 
phone company  in  the  L^nited  States ; 
and  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr. 
Scott,  President  McFarland  and  their 
corps  of  able  assistants,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
in   .'\merica. 

\\'hen  the  Oregon  was  being  con- 
structed by  the  company  of  which  he 
was  then  a  directing  head,  his  orders 
were:  "/  don't  care  a  rap  what  it  costs: 
I  'want  if  to  be  the  BEST  in  the  zcor!d." 
■\n<\  it  W.'\S.  as  its  historical  mission 
discloses. 
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Incidentally,  Mr.  Scott  is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  C\ty  Really  Company ;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Company ; 
President  of  the  Burlingame  Land  & 
Water  Company ;  Director  of  the  Bank 
'f  Burlingame;  Director  of  the  Crocker 
I  .state;  Director  of  the  Crocker  Realty 
I  .impany;  Director  of  the  Crocker  Ho- 
tel Company,  and  Director  of  the  Pacific 
Manifolding  Book  Company,  as  well  as 
lining  other  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  being  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  and  affiliated  with  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons. 

.Among  some  of  the  achievements 
with  which  Mr.  Scott's  name  is  con- 
nected looms  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL  ENPOSITION.  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  It  was  a  big 
undertaking.  It  required  a  lot  of  money. 
Many  cities  clamored  for  the  honor. 
The  Government  was  suggested  as  a 
financial  backer  of  the  enterprise.  Men 
of  wealth  hesitated — with  looks  that 
were  longing  and  lingering.  Finally  a 
meeting  was  called  in  San  Francisco. 
-\nd  Heniy  T.  Scott  stood  up. 

"What  is  all  this  talk  I  hear  about 
our  inability  to  raise  this  money?''  he 
asked.  "What  is  this  nonsense  about 
making  it  a  nice  'little  affair'  we  hear 
from  men  who  ought  to  know  better? 
If  we're  going  to  have  a  fair,  let's  have 
the  BEST  FAIR  that  the  w^orld  ever 
saw.  We  have  every  facility  in  San 
Francisco  for  making  such  a  fair.  Let's 
make  it  a  GEM.  We  know  how  to  do 
it— ,SAN  FRANCISCO  KNOWS 
HOW!"     They  did.     And  it  DOES. 

It  must  NOT  be  assumed,  from  this, 
that  Mr.  Scott  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth.  If  he  were  to  write 
his  own  biography,  here's  the  way  you'd 
get  it:  "I  was  born  in  Baltimore;  made 
mv  way  to  California  in  1867;  went  to 
WORK  as  timekeeper  with  the  UNION 
IRON  WORKS:  worked  16  hours  a| 
day  and  stayed  with  the  JOB  until  I  be- 
came \'ice-President  and  finally  Pres- 
ident of  the  Company.  I  married  Miss  | 
Elsie  Horsely  of  England  in  May  1877, 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  one  son, 
W.  P.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bond 
&  Goodwin  of  New  York  and  Boston; 
the  other,  Henrj^  H.,  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Miller,  Henley  and  Scott, 
and  my  daughter  is  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin  of  San  Francisco." 

If  Mr.  Scott  has  attained  fame  and 
fortune  in  his  adopted  city,  he  has 
achieved  both  bv  ALWAYS  getting 
"THE  BEST"  out  of  his  "WORK" 
and  "staying  with  the  JOB  for  16  hours 
a  day." 
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EXPORT  COMBINATION  ^rGe^xtrr^ 

PLAN  IS  RECOMMENDED  v:::r,,:°'^f:,'^m 


THE  first  step  in  organizing  a  dis- 
trict export  selling  company,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  W'ebb-Ponierene  bill,  would 
be  for  five  or  ten  of  the  leading  export- 
ers in  the  district  to  meet  informally 
and  discuss  the  idea,  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  district  geographically  and 
outline  plans  for  organization  and  op- 
eration. 

The  plan  of  operation  should  call  for 
the  organization  of  a  district  export 
selling  company  including  all  the  ex- 
porting concerns  in  the  district,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  competent,  expe- 
rienced export  executive,  with  head- 
quarters at  some  central  point  in  the 
district.  The  purposes  of  such  com- 
pany should  be: 

1st.  To  obtain  a  competent  business 
manager  and  to  provide  offices  for  him 
and  his  assistants  in  the  central  or  hub 
city  of   the   district. 

2nd  (a).  To  consult  with  the  boards 
of  education,  the  universities,  colleges, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  and  business  col- 
leges, so  that  they  may  see  the  wisdom 
of  introducing  practical  export  trade 
studies  in  their  respective  institutions; 
to  encourage  the  youth  to  look  forward 
to,  and  train  for  positions  in  foreign 
fields;  to  assist  in  placing  these  young 
men  in  positions,  and  to  find  applicants 
for  exporters. 

(b).  To  promulgate  the  teaching  of 
languages  most  practical  in  the  fields 
of  American  foreign  trade  enterprise. 
To  organize  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
best  methods  in  foreign  trade,  which 
classes  should  be  open  to  the  members 
of  the   company  and  their  employees. 

3rd.  To  compile  a  complete  list  of 
the  various  products  exported  by  the 
district  members. 

4th.  To  obtain  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  American  representatives  in 
foreign  fields. 
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Vice-President  American  Rolling  Nlill  Co. 

5th.  To  compile  a  list  of  al!  foreign 
countries  in  which  district  members 
are  directly  or  indirectly  represented. 

6th.  To  compile  a  list  of  all  foreign 
houses  at  present  representing  the  dis- 
trict   members. 

7th.  To  receive  from  each  member, 
weekly,  such  reports  as  may  be  inter- 
esting, practical  and  advantageous  to 
all   members. 

8th.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  on 
credits,  financial  conditions  and  ship- 
ping details,  and  such  other  information 
as  could  be  practically  given  by  one 
member   to   another. 

9th.  To  obtain  from  each  member 
permission  to  consult  his  foreign  di- 
rect representatives  regarding  such 
general  information  respecting  the  for- 
eign field  in  which  they  work,  witliout 
overstepping  the  premises  of  private 
business,  or  at  least  persuade  each 
member  to  do  So  directly,  when  re- 
quested. 

lUth.  To  receive  all  reports  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce and  from  all  other  available 
sources. 

11th.  To  list  the  arrival  of  foreign 
buyers  visiting  the  United  States,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  them  into  the  dis- 
trict. 

12th.  To  compile  all  data  and  infor- 
mation released  by  district  managers,  or 
otherwise  obtained,  into  a  bulletin  to 
be  mailed  weekly  to  all  members. 

13th.  To  provide  quarterly  meetings 
for  all  members  in  the  district,  monthly 
and  weekly  meetings  for  members  in 
larger  centers,  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  the  suggestion  of  ways  and 
means  to  make  the  organization  more 
effective. 

14th.  To  work  with  the  object  of 
promoting  at  all  times  the  proper  spirit 
of  co-operative  w^ork,  to  exert  a  con- 
stant influence  for  harmony,  friendship, 


U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  GAINS  AGAIN 

MARCH  imports  and  exports  show  a  partial  recovery  from  the  decline  in 
recent  months,  accordmg  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and   Domestic   Commerce. 

Exports  for  March  amounted  to  $531,000,000.  an  increase  of  $119,000,000  over 
February.  For  the  nine  months  ended  with  March,  exports  were  valued  at  $4,394,- 
000,000,  a  decrease  from  the  $4,637,000,000  recorded  for  the  nine-month  period  a 
year  ago. 

Imports  were  valued  at  $242,000,000,  a  gain  of  $34,000,000  over  February.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  months  ended  with  March,  imports  amounted  to  $2,084,000,000.  against 
$1,818,000,000  a  year  ago. 

Imports  of  gold  during  March  amounted  to  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  during 
the  nine  months  ended  with  March  to  $83,000,000,  against  $801,000,000  for  the  nine 
months  in  1917.  Exports  of  gold  were  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000  in  March, 
and  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  March  amounted  to  $181,000,000,  against 
$150,000,000  in  1917. 

Imports  as'well  as  exports  of  silver  are  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  in  1917, 
the  imports  amounting  to  $7,000,000  in  March  and  to  $53,000,000  in  the  nine-month 
period,  against  $26,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917.  Exports  of  silver 
amounted  to  $13,000,000  in  March  and  to  $72,000,000  for  the  nine-month  period, 
against  $59,000,000  in   1917. 


better  understanding,  trust  and  confi- 
dence between  tlie  members,  to  the  end 
that  thoy  may  co-operate  in  their  sell- 
ing to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

15th.  To  form  individual  depart- 
ments to  handle  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  various  members  in  foreign 
fields,  these  departments  to  be  divided 
geographically,  or  according  to  kind- 
red lines,  and  to  be  available  to  such 
members  as  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Such  departments  to 
be  under  the  direct  charge  of  an  e-xpert 
salesmanager  who  would  be  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  district  manager. 

The  individual  manufacturers  should 
at  all  times  quote  the  company  tlieir 
lowest  e.xport  prices,  allowing  tlie  com- 
pany a  commission,  and  agree  to  set 
aside  a  definite  yearly  amount  of  their 
product  for  export  sale.  They  should 
further  agree  to  e.xtend  such  credit  as 
the  company  should  recommend.  The 
company  would  pay  tlie  manufacturer, 
as  it  received  payment  from  the  foreign 
buyer. 

fhey  should  furdier  agree  to  provide 
for  such  additional  sales  and  missionary 
expense  as  such  department  would  en- 
tail. This  sum  to  be  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance of  their  atftliating  themselves 
with  the  department. 

Capital  Stock 
Must  Be  Ample. 
'T'HE  capital  stock  of  the  company 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  include 
every  exporter  in  the  district  among  its 
stockholders.  Each  member  should 
subscribe  for  a  definite  amount  of  stock 
to  be  paid  for  in  five  annual  instalments. 
The  total  of  each  annual  pajment  of  all 
members  should  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee funds  for  the  payment  of  the  dis- 
trict manager's  salary,  expenses,  offices 
in  the  central  city  and  at  seaboard,  as- 
sistants and  advertising.  Each  member 
should  be  limited  to  a  stated  number  of 
shares. 

If  each  member  would  agree  to  sub- 
scribe for  stock  to  an  extent  which 
would  make  its  payments  $500  per  an- 
num, for  five  years,  the  district  would 
have  a  fund  of  $250,000  per  year  to 
carrj-  on  this  important  work.  This 
would  give  a  capital  stock  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  paid  up,  in  five  years. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan,  and  the  probabilit)-  of  every 
member  in  the  district  heartily  endors- 
ing and  supporting  the  project,  one  has 
only  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  to 
each  individual  member  is  only  what 
such  member  would  have  to  pay  a  good 
office  boy.  In  addition  to  this  sum  of 
money,  the  company  would  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  the  commissions  paid  by 
the  individual  members. 
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Before,  or  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
the  company  could  increase  its  capital 
stock,  if  necessary.  All  profits  accru- 
ing in  the  first  five  years  to  be  held  for 
working  capital.  The  duration  of  the 
company  should  be  permanent. 

Assuming  that  a  sufticient  number 
would  be  interested  to  the  extent  of 
guaranteeing  the  initial  expense  for  five 
years,  an  organization  should  imme- 
diately be  effected,  the  proper  articles  of 
incorporation  drafted,  and  the  charter 
abtained.  The  corporation  having  been 
launched,  the  first  vitally  important  step 
would  be  the  choice  of  a  competent 
manager. 

He  must  be  a  leader,  a  high  grade, 
broadly  experienced  executive,  well 
versed  in  export  business.  He  must  be 
the  guiding  spirit  from  the  very  incep- 
tion, with  a  wonderful  amount  of  tact 
and  discretion.  He  should  choose  his 
own  competent  assistants,  and  should 
have  a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  association.  The  more 
time  he  has  spent  in  foreign  fields,  the 
more  valuable  he  will  be  in  the  organ- 
ization. He  should  be  able  to  quickly 
grasp  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ex- 
porters in  his  district,  to  show  where 
duplication  of  effort  exists,  and  to  gain 
ihe  confidence  of  all  by  his  greater 
knowledge  of  the  export  business  and 
;he  methods  of  foreign  competitors. 

Should  Form  Groups 

To  Open  Up  Markets. 

r~)  XE   of   the   first  steps   in   the   right 

direction  would  be  for  a  number  of 

ion-competing  manufacturers  to  join  in 


Harvesting  Rice  in  Philippines 

groups  to  open  up  new  markets.  The 
district  manager  should  obtain  an  ex- 
perienced man  to  travel  as  representa- 
tive of  a  single  group  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  countries.  This  man  should  not 
carry  more  than  four  or  five  lines.  His 
particular  business  would  be  scouting, 
or  missionary  work — selling  when  pos- 
sible. 

The  group  he  represents  would  stand 
all  salary  and  expenses,  quoting  lowest 
export  prices  at  all  times,  furnishing 
sufficient  advertising  matter,  catalogues, 
etc.,  without  charge,  and  allowing  as 
liberal  a  commission  as  possible,  also 
ample  credit.  The  group  manufactur- 
ers would  deal  only  with  the  district 
manager,  and  the  salesmen  sent  out 
would  report  direct  to  said  manager. 
This  would  afford  an  inexpensive 
method  for  members  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  selling  their  product  in  various  for- 
eign fields  and  making  sales  at  a  mini- 
mum expense. 

A  second  move  would  be  to  merge 
non-competitive  manufacturers  in  the 
district  who  were  doing  business 
through  foreign  houses,  in  one  single 
country.  The  district  manager,  through 
the  information  obtained  in  a  confiden- 
tial way,  could  readily  ascertain  in  what 
country  existed  the  greatest  duplication 
of  effort,  and  excessive  cost-to-sell  on 
the  part  of  ten  to  twenty  members  in 
his  district. 

While  such  district  office  and  ware- 
house would  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  district  manager,  the  com- 
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panies  interested  could  send  their  own 
technical  salesman  to  work  with  the 
manager  in  charge.  This  procedure  is 
followed  by  many  American  manufac- 
turers in  a  slightly  different  way,  in  that 
their  own  technical  experts  now  work 
with  foreign  houses  selling  their  goods. 

This  plan  would  call  for  lowest  export 
prices  and  also  a  commission  to  the  com- 
pany, as  well  as  a  consignment  of  stock, 
if  necessary,  and  proper  advertising 
matter.  It  would  also  require  of  the 
members  the  extension  of  such  credit  as 
would  be  necessary  to  compete  with  for- 
eign buyers. 

Having  organized  the  first  geograph- 
ical group,  similar  groups  should  imme- 
diately be  called  together  to  co-operate 
and  join  hands  in  each  foreign  coun- 
try being  solicited  by  five  or  more  non- 
competitive members.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  management  of  the  sea- 
board offices  could  handle  additional 
groups  with  very  little  increase  in  help 
or  expense,  outside  of  the  men  placed 
in  charge  of  the  branch  offices  or  ware- 
houses in  foreign  countries. 

The  organication  of  such  a  company 
imll  immediately  offer  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  a  large,  forceful,  hard  hitting 
advertising  campaign  in  such  periodicals 
and  magazines  it'hich  reach  the  export 
markets  of  the  zvorld.  A  special  fund 
should  be  set  aside  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Such  advertising  should  sho'V 
the  export  products  of  the  district,  and 
should  be  in  the  name  of  the  company. 
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JAPAN'S  AMBASSADOR 
IS   ENVOY  OF   PEACE 


By    JIUJI    KASAI,   A.  M. 

VISCOUNT  KIKUJIRO  ISHII, 
the  new  Japanese  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  recently  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  Viscount  Ishii  is  one  of  the 
foremost  diplomats  representing  the  Mi- 
kado's government  abroad.  He  was  Vice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1908  and 
in  1912  went  to  France  as  Japanese 
ambassador.  In  1915  he  left  Paris  for 
Tokio  to  succeed  Baron  Kato  as  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aiiairs  in  the 
Okuma  Cabinet.  As  ambassador  pleni- 
potentiary and  envoy  extraordinary,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  last  August 
to  convey  Japan's  felicitations  to  the 
American  government  and  people,  and 
he  was  received  with  greatest  cordial- 
ity everywhere  in  the  country. 

Viscount  Ishii  is  a  sincere  admirer 
and  true  friend  of  tlie  United  States. 
By  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  a  complete  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  contributed  much  toward 
cementing  the  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples.  One  of  the  most  notable 
results  of  his  visit  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  which  was 
signed  in  Washington,  November  3, 
1917.  By  this  agreement  the  United 
States  recognized  Japan's  special  inter- 
ests in  China,  and  the  two  governments 
agreed  upon  a  larger  military  co-opera- 
tion in  the  war.  It  has  silenced  the  mis- 
chievous German  propaganda  which  had 
been  carried  on  most  adroitly  in  this 
country  to  involve  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  conflict,  and  has  made  more 
secure  the  peace  of  ''Pan-Pacific." 

The  successful  consummation  of  this 
agreement  was  due  chiefly  to  the  wis- 
dom and  far-sighted  statesmanship  of 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lan- 
sing and  to  the  frankness  and  open- 
hearted  sincerity  of  Viscount  Ishii.  On 
the  eve  on  his  departure  for  Japan  last 
November,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  writer.  Viscount  Ishii  paid 
his  highest  tribute  to  the  noble  person- 
alities of  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  and  expressed  his  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  kindnesses 
which  they  had  showered  upon  him  and 
the  members  of  the  mission. 

Predicts   a  Long 
Reign  of  Peace. 

TN    a    public     statement    issued     after 
signing      the      agreement.      Viscount 
Ishii  said  in  part: 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  add 
that  this  dec-laration  has  been  reached 
as  an  outcome  of  free  exchange  of 
frank  views  between  the  two  govern- 
ments.    I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute 


to  the  farsightedness  of  Secretary 
Lansing,  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  associate  in  so  pleasurable  a  way. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  so  long  as  the 
two  governments  maintain  a  perfectly 
appreciative  attitude  toward  each  other, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  lack  of  statesman- 
ship to  guide  public  opinion,  the  reign 
of  peace  and  tranquility  in  our  part  of 
the  w'orld  will  remain  unchallenged." 

The  coming  of  the  Ishii  Mission  last 
year  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  the  two 
peoples.  -In  the  public  declaration  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  historic  docu- 
ment, Secretary'  Lansing  commended 
Viscount  Ishii's  services  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess, which  has  attended  the  inter- 
course of  the  Japanese  Commission 
with  American  officials  and  with  pri- 
vate persons  as  well,  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  personality  of  Vis- 
count Ishii,  the  head  of  the  mission.  The 
natural    reserve   and    hesitation,     which 


JAPAN   IMPROVING  GOODS. 

Japan  is  making  further  progress 
in  its  campaign  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  exports,  the  Government's  ac- 
tion being  taken  because  of  criticisms 
of  the  quality  of  goods  shipped  from 
that  country  since  the  war  began. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  issued  orders  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  follow- 
ing five  classes  of  export  articles — 
matches,  glassware,  enameled  ware, 
braid,  and  hosiery.  By  virtue  of  these 
orders,  the  exportation  of  all  man- 
ufactures which  do  not  pass  the  in- 
spection of  the  trade  association  or 
their  imion  associations  organized  by 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  con- 
cerned, or  by  the  prefectural  authori- 
ties, is  prohibited.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  articles  which  have  come  up 
to  the  above-mentioned  requirements 
will  bear  a  "certification  stamp." 
Where  there  is  no  such  official  means 
of  supervision  to  enforce  the  above- 
mentioned  inspection,  permission  for 
the  export  of  goods  is  to  be  given  by 
the  prefectural  authorities  concerned, 
and  the  wrappers  or  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  articles  must  bear  a  "per- 
mission stamp." 


are  not  unusual  in  negotiations  of  a 
delicate  nature,  disappeared  under  the 
influence  of  his  open  friendliness,  while 
his  frankness  won  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
representative  of  a  different  temper 
could  in  so  short  a  time  have  done  as 
much  as  Viscount  Ishii  to  place  on  a 
better  and  firmer  basis  the  relationship 
between   the  United   States   and   Japan. 


VISCOUNT     ISHII 

Through  him  the  .'\merican  people  have 
gained  a  new  and  higher  conception  of 
the  reality  of  Japan's  friendship  for 
the  United  States  which  will  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  in  the  future.  Viscount 
Ishii  will  be  remembered  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  statesman  of  high  attain- 
ments, as  a  diplomat  with  true  vision 
of  international  affairs,  and  as  a  genu- 
ine and  outspoken  friend  of  America." 

Genuine  Friendship 
Message  to  Japan, 
■y  ISCOUNT  ISHII  carried  home  the 
message  of  the  genuine  friendship 
of  the  American  government  and  people 
toward  his  country.  He  explained  to 
his  countrymen  through  tongue  and  pen 
of  the  stupendous  preparations  the 
L'nited  States  is  making  to  defeat  Prus- 
sian militarism  and  autocracy,  and  with 
what  wonderful  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
patriotic  fervor  the  American  people 
are  fighting  for  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Now  he  comes  back  as 
Japan's  ambassador  and  we  are  ver] 
happy  to  welcome  him. 

At  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  America-Japan  Society  in  Tokifl 
prior  to  his  departure  for  America, 
\'iscount  Ishii  said : 

"Gentlemen,  my  shortcomings  an 
many-sided,  but  especially  conspicuous 
and  fatal  in  the  field  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue and  double  dealing.  I  was  en- 
boldened  however  by  the  idea  that  my 
very  shortcomings  in  this  direction 
might  give  me  some  chances  of  succesi 
in  the  Great  Republic  of  America, 
where  I  had  a  few  months  ago  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  meeting  and 
talking  with  many  eminent  statesmen, 
and  where  I  found  to  my  great  admira- 
tion that  Machiavellian  diplomacy  was 
abhorred  and  that  international  in- 
trigues had  no  place. 

"In  this  new  diplomacy  in  opposition 
to  the  old  Machiavellian  school,  in  the 

(Continued    on    Page    40,    Column    I.) 
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P.  I.  Trade 
Expansion 

Islands  Largely  Dependent 
Upon  Markets  of  China 
and  Japan  for  Disposition 
of  Raw  Products. 

PHILIPPINE  exports  for  1917 
were  valued  at  $95,654,307,  while 
imports  totaled  $65,796,826,  thus 
making  a  very  favorable  balance 
in  the  external  trade.  The  figures  for 
the  year  suggest  that  important  changes 
are  developing  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  islands,  according  to  the 
annual  trade  review  issued  by  the  Man- 
ila Merchants'  Association. 

In  1917,  for  example,  there  were  ex- 
ported 92,000  tons  of  copra  and  more 
than  45.000  tons  of  cocoanut  oil.  This 
oil  represented  the  consumption  of 
practically  97,000  tons  of  copra,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  quantity  of  copra 
exported.  The  value  of  the  oil,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  $11,500,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $8,300,000  for  the  copra, 
thus  indicating  a  saving  to  industry  in 
the  islands  of  over  $3,000,000  in  this 
item  alone.  Under  the  head  of  cordage 
there  is  an  increase  in  exports  from 
$147,000  to  $385,000.  This  cordage  is 
all  rope  made  from  local  fibers,  and 
the  export  represents  in  large  part  an 
addition  paid  to  labor  in  the  Philippines. 
The  same  is  true  of  cigars,  exports  of 
which  in  1917  were  nearly  $2000  greater 
than  in   1916. 

Of  the  total  increase  in  exports,  hem]) 

contributed   more    than   $20,000,000,    or 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.   The 

value  of  hemp  exports  in  1917  was  $46,- 

"837,000,  as  against  $26,692,000  in  1917. 

Among  the  few  items  on  the  list  which 
show  a  material  falling  off  is  sugar. 
While  unfavorable  crop  conditions  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decreased  out- 
put in  1 91 7,  transportation  difficulties 
were  important  contributing  factors. 
Encouraging  news  recently  received  at 
Manila  is  to  the  effect  that  two  new 
central  sugar  mills  will  shortly  be  erect- 
ed in  .the  islands.  One  of  these  will 
probably  be  located  on  the  Island  of 
Negros  and  the  other  in  Luzon.  It  is 
in  the  organization  of  modern  mills  suf- 
ficient to  handle  the  major  portion  of 
the  cane  crop  that  the  future  of  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  lies. 

.'\t  present  the  islands  are  practically 
dependent  upon  the  markets  of  Japan 
and  China  for  the  disposition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  their  raw  sugar,  because 
very  low-grade  sugars  can  be  sold  there 


PHILIPPINES    FOREIGN    TRADE    IN     1917. 


Imports. 
Tlie  value  of  the  principal  imports  into 
the  Philippines  during  1916  and  1917  fol- 
lows: 


Exports. 

The  principal  Philippine  exports,  with 
their  quantity  and  value,  were  as  follows 
(OOOs   omitted): 


AitU-lfti— 
Agrlciiltu.al    inii'Ii'iiiP'ils    and    pu 

Caraluio    iiiiil    (illior    fullle . 

Hooks   and  otlicr  tirliited   mutter... 
Itrn.SN,     and    maiiurnctui-ei-s    of 


Wli 


M     fliii 


Other    breadfitiilT.s     , 

Automobiles,    piirls    of,    llres    for 

Other  cars,  carrhiges,  etc..  aiid  parts,. 

Conieiit     _ 

Cliemlfiils,     dnigd,     dyes    and    medi- 
cines    ... ..  .... 


line. 

$4S,58I 
237, 1 3« 

175,415 
1.5(r].442 

459.644 
1,352.573 

U43.595 

203,100 


1917. 
$71,S5l 
21f>,494 
483,280 
284.545 

1.96.5.525 
442.578 

1.540,401 
245.081 
2U8.257 


Coal 
(?o< 


,  or  I 


Coffo©    

f'oDiipr,    iirul    mitiiij1,iciii;es    nI.. 

CiittiHi.    iiiKl    niftiiiifacturcs    of... i 

niHiiiundf^    and    otiipi'    precious    stoues 

unset 

Kaillien,  stone  and  cliinawac  

l-'lliers,    vegetalile,    and    maiiufiu'tares 

Kisli    and    fish    products    ..._ 

Fmits    and    nuts    _ 

Class    and    glassware    ...„ 

Cold,  platinum,  aii<t  sliver,  manu- 
factures   of   -.... 

Iiiilia  ruhlwr.  manuractures  of,  except 
automobile    tires    

I':i>?('(rli'al     inslruuients     and     appara- 


388,074 

1,431  124 

303,994 

1.538.235 

405,513 

452.527 

345.166 

418.62G 

12.5.742 

221,680 

324,880 

18.787,003 

234,401 
199.345 
330. D02 

620,588 

.leo.oii 

369.967 
32.1.604 


356,150 
276.772 
290,353 

i.ss.'i.no* 

027,868 
411,602 
475.391 


;i2,119  lfll.:!.^T 


tus 


Motion  picture  apparatus  and  films..., 

Otlier   instrumenU    and    apparatus 

Iron  and  steel,   and  maiuifaetures  of 

leather,    and    maimfacturcs    of 

Meal     products 

Djili-y    products    _ 

.Mu>--ical    InslrumenLs,    and    pHrrs   of    . 

Illuminating     oil     - 

Other    oils     

Paints    and    pigments 

Paper,    and   manufactures   of 

Perfumery,   and  all  other  toilet  prep- 

raUons    _.._ _ 

Pholoeraph    e<]uipment   and   supplies . 

Plated   ware,   gold   ;ind  silver...^, 

nice  - 

Silk,    and  manufacturea   of 

Spirits,   wines  and  liquors  -  

Sugar   and   molasses   .> 

Tobacco,    and   manufactni'e    of 

Vegptahlcs    - - 

Was   

Wood,    and    manufactures   of. , 

Woitl.    and   manufactures   of     

All    other    Imports ,  ■ 


350.859 

344.43!) 

163.934 

172,140 

3,763.239 

1,059,669 

1,135.744 

992.954 

71,368 

1.012.846 

1.315.7C3 

255.614 

894.943 

216.528 
09.467 
123.217 

G. 521. 821 
884.977 
315.160 
354,239 
81,871 
424.501 
7.38.812 
143,525 
308.408 
147.652 

3.1!ll,697 


301.534 

162.987 

192.427 

5.027.563 

1.623.909 

1.425.437 

1.564,610 

67.167 

1.336.672 

1.4.57.441 

331.872 

1.889.187 

356.065 

101.843 

295.553 

5.300,732 

1.980.594 

.581.815 

323,307 

43.314 

5S0.223 

911,985 

144.822 

519.215 

427.914 

4. 396. 411 


Tntid 


$1'>,496,138     $65,796,826 


Articles — 

Beche-de-mer.  klUw  

Beeswax,     kilos 

Carabao,    kilos 

Cocoanut    cake,    kilos     . 

Cocoanut    oil.    kilos    .... 

Copper,  scrap  and  old, 
kilos    

Copra,    kilos  „... 

Cowhides,    kilos     

Blemi.    kilos 

l-Iinbi  olderies 

[•"urnltui-e     

i;iue,    kilos    ... 

Gum    copal,    kilos 

Ciutla-percha.     kilos 

IFats.    number    

Hemp,    knotted,    kilos.... 

Cordage,   kilos   

Hemp,    kll'JS   

Jewelry 

Lumber,  cujIc  milli- 
meter      

Maguey,    kilos    ....  

.Malt    liquors,    kllow 

Aletjils,  Jletal  composi- 
tion-s  and  manufac- 
tures  of   

Pacol.    kilos   

Pearls     ^ 

Pearl    buttons,    gross..... 

PHI  nuts,   kilos 

Rubber,    crude,    kilos.... 

lUce,    kilos    ,. 

Sapan    wood,    kilos 

Sesame   seeds,    kilos 

Shark    tins    

■Shells,    kilos    

?isal.   kilos  _ 

Spirits,     distld,    liters.... 

Sponges,   kilos   ..._ _... 

"iugar.     kilos      „ 

Cigars,    number  

Cigarettes,    number    

Otlier     tobacco,     kilos.... 

Other  articles: 

Cinnamon    ..... _.,. 

Desiccated   cocoanut 

Indigo     

Glycerine  kilos  _. 

Orchids    

RatUn 

Shoes    „ 

Soap     

All  other  domestic  ex- 
ports      - 

Exports  of  foreign 
merchandise    

Total    CXpiirts 


Quan- 
tity. 


783 
S.045 


Valne. 
$41 


Quan- 
tity. 


3,925       22,509 
130  88 


14 
673 


307 
68.ti63 


7,115 
43 

l.Hil 
17 
18 

105 
11 

656 


296 


443 

245 

610 

84.717 


Value. 

$27 


1.964 

18 

19 

94 

B  I 

695 

950 

384 

46.837 

1 


96.512 
23,531 
9.051 


^.587 
2.844 


142.262 
26.089 
3.410 


231 
1.604 


323 
1. 671 


for     direct     consumption. 
last    year,    however,    the 


During     the 
nrmosa    crop 


BIG   GAIN    IN    SILK    IMPORTS. 

Never  before  has  so  much  raw  silk 
been  imported  into  the  United  States; 
never  before  has  so  high  a  price  been 
paid  for  it,  and  never  before  has  so 
great  a  value  of  silk  manufactures  been 
brought  in  from  abroad,  as  during 
1917.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  im- 
ported in  the  year  was  36,500.000 
pounds,  against  32,455,000  pounds  in 
1916,  and  30.979.000  in  1915.  and  the 
value  was  $190,000,000,  against  $150,- 
000.000  in  1916,  and  $95,000,000  in  1915. 
The  average  price  of  the  raw  silk  im- 
ported was  over  $5  per  pound  against 
$4.42  per  pound  in  1916,  the  former 
high  record  year,  and  $3.53  per  pound 
in  1915.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  year  the  import  price  ranged  as 
high  as  $5.75  per  pound  in  certain 
months. 


was   exceptionally   heavy   and   caused   a 
falling  off  in  the  demand, in  China. 
Concerning  sugar,  the  report  says : 

Centrifugal  sugar  is  much  more  tle- 
sirable  for  refining  purposes  than  the 
lower  grades,  so  that  Japan  takes  from 


us  only  what  she  needs  of  the  \  latter 
alter  the  Forniosan  crop  is  exhausted. 
We  have  a  tariff  preference  in  the 
United  States  markel,  but  the  qualities 
that  we  principally  produce  are  not 
extensively  in  demand  there.  Hemp, 
tobacco  and  cocoanut  products  are  now 
established  on  a  basis  which  enables  us 
to  compete  with  advantage  in  the 
world's  markets.  It  would  therefore 
sceni  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  by  providing  modern 
milling  machinery  in  all  localities  that 
are  able  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
of   cane. 

Some  indication  of  the  increase  in 
prices  received  for  Philippine  export 
products  is  given,  as  follows:  The  aver- 
age value  of  all  hemp  exported  in  1917 
was  $276  per  ton.  as  against  $194  for 
1916,  or  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 
For  the  month  of  December,  1917,  the 
average  was  $350  a  ton,  as  against  $130 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  1916. 
Sugar  went  up  $4.50  per  ton  in  value 
for  the  year :  tobacco,  $293 ;  and  cigars. 
$2  per  thousand.  Business  generally  in 
the  Philippines  was  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  during  the  year. 
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"Pan  Pacifk 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


Southern  California's  Chief 
Port  Developed  to  Handle 

FIT  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  IT^lu^S:^:  ^0,,^. 


IX  adapting  nature's  original  plans  to 
the  needs  of  modem  commerce,  Los 
Angeles  has  evolved  a  harbor  which, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  may 
now  be  said  to  rank  among  the  best 
ports  on  the  seaboard  of  this  continent. 
If,  as  we  understand,  the  chief  re- 
quirements of  a  seaport  are  accessibility, 
safety,  convenience  and  adequate  accom- 
modation, then  the  harbor  of  Los  An- 
geles is  endowed  to  the  last  degree.  In- 
coming ships  may  berth  with  the  utmost 
safety  a  few  minutes  after  they  leave 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  their  cargoes 
may  be  unloaded  by  means  of  the  most 
up-to-date  facilities,  ensuring  shippers 
the  mjLximum  possible  e.xpedition. 

Passengers  and  goods  may  be  trans- 
ported direct  from  the  harbor  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
the  three  great  lines  of  railways,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Route,  which  have  their  con- 
nections with  the  harbor.  The  twenty 
miles  which  separate  the  port  from  the 
city  of  Los  .\ngeles  are  covered  by  the 
fast  and  comfortable  electric  trains  of 
the   Pacific   Electric  Railwav. 


By  ALBERT  GOLDIE 

Staff  Correspondent  at  Los  Angeles 

been  invested  by  private  corporations  in 
new  industries.  But  though  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  this  port,  there  are  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  there  will  be  an 
even  more  remarkable  growth  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  facts  which 
lead  to  this  conclusion  may  be  summar- 
ized thus : 

I.  War-caused  activities  in  shipbuild- 
ing which  have  already  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  which 
has  a  contract  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  build  thirty  ships  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  845,000,000,  and  which  is 
employing  about  7000  men.  The  cer- 
tainty also  of  increasing  activity  in 
shipbuilding  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
tract just  made  with  the  Southwestern 
Steamship  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
ten  steel  vessels  of  8800  tons  each. 
Other  big  contracts  let  are  those  of  the 
Fulton    Shipbuilding   Co.    for   six    ships 
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Y)  URING  the  last  five  or  six  years 
^-^  improvements  made  by  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  have  involved 
an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum  in  addition  to 
moneys  voted  for  specific  purposes  by 
the  L'nited  States  government  and  apart  - 
altogether  from  the  millions  which  have 


of  3500  tons,  to  cost  $2,000,000,  and  the 
Ralph  I.  Chandler  Co.  for  six  ships  of 
3500  tons,  to  cost  $2,200,000.  The  Na- 
tional Engineering  Corporation  has  also 
secured  a  coiTtract  for  the  fitting  of  four 
wooden  ships. 

2.     Pan-Pacific  trade  expansion  which 
is  leading  to  the  development  of  much 


greater  commerce  than  hitherto  between 
the  Coast  and  the  Orient,  Oceania,  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

3.  The  physical  relations  between 
Southern  California  and  Mexico  and 
South  .\merica  which  ensure  this  port 
a  fast-growing  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries. 

4.  The  certainty  evidenced  by  in- 
quiries from  Japanese  steamship  com- 
panies and  otliers  tliat  tliere  will  be  a 
continued  overflow  of  shipping  from 
San  Francisco,  which  Los  .Angeles  is 
now  prepared  to  take  care  of. 

5.  The  fact  that  Los  Angeles  harbor 
is  the  nearest  point  of  contact  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  with  Australasia 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  between 
which  countries  and  the  United  States 
there  is  a  rapidly  tightening  bond  of 
trade. 

6.  The  geographical  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Los  Angeles  in  being  able  to 
transport  men  and  merchandise  to  the 
Eastern  States,  quicker  than  any  other 
center,  by  the  Sunset  Route,  which,  be- 
sides being  more  economical,  also  means 
that  snow  blockades  and  other  delays 
caused  by  winter  conditions  may  be 
avoided. 

Harbor  Capacity 
Is  Tremendous. 
A  T  Los  .\ngeles  harbor  there  are 
■^  35.000  feet  of  wharfage,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  200  tons  per  foot  per  an- 
num, enables  it  to  accommodate  7,000,- 
000  tonnage  annually.  Last  year  only 
2,500.000  tons  were  handled,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  harbor  is  being 
worked  at  only  about  one-third  of  its 
capacity,  though  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  overcrowded. 

This  will  serve  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities of  iminediate  expansion.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  above  is 
the  total  capacity  of  the  harbor  if  all 
its  available  frontages  were  utilized.  On 
the  contrary,  the  wharfage  now  in  ex- 
istence occupies  only  si.x  or  seven  miles 
of  over  twenty-four  miles  of  frontage 
that  is  available,  so  that  the  expanding 
process  can  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  breakwater,   which   was  built  by  I 
tlie  United  States  government  at_a  cost  Tl 
of   $3,108,300,    is    11,152    feet   long,    20 
feet  wide  on  top  and  198  feet  at  base. 
The    lighthouse   at    its   outer    end    was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  has  a 
range  of  fourteen   miles.     The  General     | 
Pipeline    Co.    has    two    oil -loading    sta-     , 
tions    located    on    the    breakwater    with     '• 
two   discharge  pipes   which   enable   two     . 
steamers  to  receive  fuel  oil  at  the  saine 
time. 

The  outer  harbor  comprises  570  acres 
reserved   for  navigation  and  anchorage, 
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370  acres  of  which  have  a  natural  depth 
of  from  30  to  50  feet.  What  is  known 
as  the  Miner  Fill  comprises  154  acres, 
of  which  132  acres  have  been  reclaimed. 
This  fill  has  a  frontage  of  2894  feet  on 
the  East  Channel  which  is  improved  by 
a  concrete-pile  wharf,  50  feet  wide,  and 
two  transit  sheds.  The  Harrison,  T. 
K.  K.,  and  Mexican  steamship  lines  and 
other  vessels  dock  at  this  wharf.  The 
East  Channel  is  400  feet  wide  and  is 
dredged  to  a  35-foot  depth.  The  West 
Channel  has  a  width  of  600  feet  for 
1200  feet  dredged  to  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
and  a  width  of  400  feet  dredged  to  30 
feet   extending   to   the   30-foot   contonr. 


piers,  jetties  and  warehouses  which  have 
sprung  up  with  all  the  magic  of  Jack's 
beanstalk. 

Particularly  admired  is  the  great  mu- 
nicipal pier,  which  covers  79  acres,  of 
which  60  acres  has  been  filled.  This  is 
improved  by  a  concrete  wharf  2520  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $477,600;  also  a  steel  transit  shed, 
1800  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  cost- 
ing $268,000.  A  depth  of  35  feet  en- 
ables the  largest  ships  to  dock  here  in 
safety. 

This  flier  is  reached  by  a  paved  street 
over  a  mile  long  which  was  constructed 


more  convenient  or  better  calculated  to 
facilitate   the   despatch   of   a   steamer. 

A  wharf  400  feet  long  and  60  feet 
wide,  of  concrete  piling  and  wooden 
deck  construction,  extends  across  the 
north  end  of  the  East  Channel.  The 
West  Jetty,  3100  feet  long,  and  the  East 
Jetty,  which  extends'  328  feet  southerly 
from  Reservation  Point  and  2CK)0  feet 
northerly,  were  both  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment many  years  ago.  The  latter, 
which  was  completed  in  1 881,  cost 
$425,000.  A  fine  rock  jetty  and  a  wharf 
1423  feet  long  and  85.5  feet  wide,  of 
creosote-pile  construction,  upon  which 
is  a  galvanized-iron  shed  530  feet  long 
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View  of  Los  Angeles  Heurbor  from  Municipal  Park 


On  the  east  side  of  this  .channel  there 
is  a  concrete-pile  wharf,  1880  feet  in 
length  and  50  feet  wide,  with  railway 
connections.  The  north  end  is  improved 
by  a  creosote-pile  wharf  620  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide.  What  is  known  as 
the  Watchorn  Basin  comprises  two  slips 
280  feet  wide.  Tliis  property  is  reached 
by  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Pacific   Electric   railroads. 

Magnificent  Wharves 
And  Warehouses. 
A  DDED  to  an  ample  expanse  of  water 
with  sufficient  draft  to  accommodate 
the  largest  ships  afloat,  there  are  now 
every  kind  of  essential  improvements 
on  the  shorefront.  Every  expert  who 
has  recently  visited  the  harbor  has  been 
amazed     at     the     magnificence     of     the 


at  a  cost  of  $53,000.  A  double-track 
service  provides  connections  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake,  and  Pacific 
Electric  railways. 

On  this  pier  there  is  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent warehouse,  which,  built  of  mono- 
lithic reinforced  concrete,  looks  ex- 
tremely imposing.  It  contains  no  less 
than  ten  acres  of  floor  space  and  is  six 
stories  high,  with  a  fine  basement.  It  is 
built  on  about  3000  piles  and  cost  about 
$465,000.  It  has  8o,ocKD  tons  storage 
capacity.  The  facilities  for  unloading 
cargo  into  this  warehouse  are  exception- 
ally fine.  By  an  electric  hoist  system, 
goods  are  taken  from  the  steamer  by 
electric  trucks,  brought  to  the  ware- 
house, and  hauled  up  to  any  floor  with- 
out   any    trucking.      Nothing   could   be 


and  64  feet  wide,  have  been  erected  by 
the  Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co.  on  80 
acres  of  leased  property. 

Areas  Leased 
To  Big  Companies. 

'"PHE  Salt  Lake  company  has  a  lease 
of  eighty-one  acres  of  reclaimed 
land  east  of  the  old  east  jetty,  the  wharf 
fronting  the  main  channel.  Of  this 
frontage,  lioo  feet  is  now  the  property 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  planned  to  move 
the  wharf  back  several  hundred  feet, 
where  a  thoroughly  modern  wharf  is  to 
be  built. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a 
leased  area,  to  the  north  of  the  munici- 
pal pier,  in  which  it  has  dredged  a  slip 
and  constructed  wharves  for  a  general 
(Continued    on    Page    36,    Column    I.) 
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Out  of  Russian  Chaos 
Nation  Will  Be  Born 


By  a.   O.   CORBIN 

Manager  Foreign  Department 
A.  B  Leach  &i-  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

I  HAVE  studied  the  Russians  and  I 
admire  them ;  as  a  people  I  have 
found  them  honest  and  sincere;  as 
individuals,  often  exceptionally  able. 

This  is  the  time  to  take  the  helm  and 
to  help  Russia. 

Out  of  the  present  chaos  of  the  revo- 
lution will  come  the  rebirth  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation;  out  of  the  present  state  of 
despondency  will  arise  the  state  of  exul- 
tation ;  out  of  the  present  suffering  will 
emerge  the  future  leaders  of  the  coim- 
try,  her  captains  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

This  may  seem  a  bold  statement,  but 
it  is  an  opinion  shared  by  many  a  man 
soundly  informed  on  the  situation  today. 
I  myself,  for  instance,  know  of  a  great 
deal  of  American  money  ready  for  in- 
vestment in  Russia,  and  I  also  know  of 
a  great  deal  of  Russian  money  on  de- 
posit in  New  York  anxiously  awaiting 
the  opportune  moment  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  Russia.  I  could  mention  right 
now  the  name  of  one  of  Russia's  ablest 
financiers  who  has  on  deposit  in  New 
York  $1,000,000  and  is  watching  the 
Ixussian  situation   from  day  to  day. 

When  considering  Russia,  we  find 
that  country  in  a  very  peculiar  and  very 
special  position,  closely  resembling  the 
United  States  of  the  period  when  for- 
eign money  began  to  pour  into  this 
country. 

Russia  requires  the  same  flow  of 
money,  the-  same  gradual  development, 
the  same  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
and  the  same  improvement  of  her  trade 
balance,  but  she  also  wants  this  in  the 
same  unselfish,  the  saine  sensible,  the 
same  courteous  way  in  which  America 
received  her  money  from  abroad,  and, 
above  all,  she  wants  to  continue  exer- 
cising control  of  her  own  affairs.  Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans ;  Russia  for  the 
Russians.  Russia  wants  no  interfer- 
ence, but  she  is  looking  for  co-operation, 
co-operation  to  help  her  develop  her 
wonderfully  fertile  plains,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  the  rebirth  of  her  splendid 
nation ;  co-operation  to  work  the  untold 
hidden  treasures  of  her  soil,  and,  above 
all,  co-operation  to  help  her  re-establish 
her  monetary  system,  in  order  to  help 
lier  uphold  her  traditionally  sound 
credit. 

Who  should  come  forward  to  her  call 
if  not  America? 

First  of  all,  Russia  to  the  United 
States  of  America  has  always  been  the 
country  of  unlimited  possibilities ; 
."American  capital,  brains  and  foresight, 
breadth  of  vision  and  creative  genius; 
American  business  methods  adapted  to 


Russian  conditions  and  American  organ 
ization  can  work  miracles  in  that  un 
developed  and  wonderful  country,  so 
immensely  rich  in  productive  forces,  so 
boundless  in  extent,  so  amply  supplied 
with  brains  and  healthy  and  ever  in- 
creasing labor. 

Russia  has  scarcely  been  touched ;  her 
industrial  development  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. Though  twice  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  she  has  only  one  mile  of 
railroad   where   we   have   ten. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  endeavor  to  join 
hands  with  the  Russian  people. 

The  proper  development  of  Russia's 
resources  is  a  vast  undertaking.  Amer- 
ica is  the  logical  leader  for  this  great 
undertaking,  and  with  America  will  go 
Great  Britain  and  France,  together  with 
our  other  allies.  In  other  \\T)rds,  Russia 
today  presents  opportunities  in  which 
all  the  respectable  and  respected  govern- 
ments now  lined  up  should  participate, 
because  an  undertaking  of  such  magni- 
tude is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  commercially,  but  e\en  more  so 
politically. 

And  there  is  one  way  which  leads  to 
that  goal — only  one  way.     It  is  the  way 


DAY  OF  THE  BOAT  RETURNS. 

Now  comes  the  day  of  the  boat 
again.  To  become  a  helpful  factor 
in  transportation  and  permanent  aid 
in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade 
the  boat  must  have  the  following: 

Dependable  and  adequate  channels 
between  sections  capable  of  develop- 
ing  important   commerce. 

Waterside  terminal  and  storage 
equipment  capable  of  co-ordinating 
river  and  rail. 

Efficient  equipment  that  will  permit 
of  regular  and  economic  service. 

Assurance  that  no  railroad  will  be 
permitted  to  employ  unduly  depressed 
rates  or  unfair  practices  as  a  club 
against  boat  lines. 

Assurance  that  through  bills  of  lad- 
ing under  joint  rates  based  on  cost 
of  service  will  be  issued. 

Waterfront  river-rail-ocean  termi- 
nal and  storage'  facilities  at  the  ports 
in  which  commodities  can  rest  at  low 
cost  between  the  period  of  production 
and  consumption. 

— Walter  Parker,   New  Orleans. 


to  the  heart  and  arteries  of  Russia;  it 
is  the  appreciation  of  the  immediate, 
urgent  and  absolute  necessity  for  close 
American  co-operation  with  the  entire 
chain  of  commercial  banks  in  Russia, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  German 
commercial  control  of  Russia,  a  danger 
greater  than  perhaps  is  generally  real- 
ized. 

The  banking  situation  in  Russia  dif- 
fers in  substance  from  that  in  any  other 


MESSAGE   OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

By   E.   G.    Babbitt 

District   Office   M2msiger,   Bureau 

of  Foreign  Euid  Domestic 

Commerce 

A    LETTER  recently  received  by 

me     from     Shangheu,     China, 

concludes  with  the  words: 

"Would  like  to  receive  through 
you  any  messeige  San  Fremcisco 
may  have." 

In  reply,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  could  send  no  message  of  great- 
er significance  than  a  copy  of  the 
first   issue   of   "Pan   Pacific." 
( Excerpt  from  letter. ) 


country.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the 
fact  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
industry  is  under  control  of  the  banks. 

Today  we  see  the  Russian  banks  in 
control  of  many  railways,  of  iron  and 
steel,  grain,  coal,  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  sil- 
ver, platinum  and  other  industries,  and 
consequently  the  banks  really  control  the 
entire  Russian  situation. 

A  great  part  of  the  problem  of  Rus- 
sia today  centers  around  the  banks  and 
commercial  co-operation  with  Russia, 
with  all  its  economic  and  political  con- 
sequences, will  have  to  be  won  from 
Germany  with  dollars,  just  as  much  as 
battles  will  have  to  be  won  with  men 
and  metal. 

One  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Germany  undoubtedly  has  in 
\iew  commercial  gains  consisting  of  the 
capture  of  the  foreign  markets  and 
chiefly  the  Russian  markets.  Is  it  only 
militarism  we  are  facing,  or  also  the 
aggression  of  the  German  banks  and 
industries?  Will  Germany,  defeated  in 
the  military  sense,  remain  aggressive 
commercially?  We  hope  not,  but  we 
can  prevent  a  good  deal  by  being  pre- 
]iared.  We  are  not  out  to  control  Rus- 
sia ;  we  only  want  to  help  and  co-oper- 
ate, and  to  do  this  effectively  'there 
seems  to  be  only  one  thing  that  can  be 
done — and  nr  can  do  it. 

We   should   become   sufficiently   inter- 
ested  in   the   Russian  banks   and   indus-  li 
tries  to  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  ™ 
once  and  forevci'  to  bring  Russia  under 
her    financial,    commercial    and    political 
control. 

Through  becoming  interested  in  the 
Russian  banks  and  industries,  we  would 
not  only  become  the  commercial  co-oper- 
ators with  Russia,  the  sixth  part  of  the  ' 
universe,  but  we  would  also  .give  new 
impulse  to  Russian  industry  and  through 
tliat  find  employment  for  Russia's  bil- 
lions which  are  now  lying  idle  in  the 
banks. 

Once  we  come  to  a  liasis  of  real  co- 
operation and  real  understanding  w'ith 
Russia — a  co-operation  which  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  Russian  finan- 
cial and  industrial  interests — we  would 
have  helped  that  splendid  country  in 
the  way  of  which  she  is  so  fully  worthy. 
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U.  S.  Obtaining  Hold 
On  Markets  Of  East 


By  THOMAS  FOX 

Staff  Correspondent  at  Singapore 


If  is  becoming  more  evident  each 
month  that  American  manufactur- 
ers are  obtaining  a  firm  hold  on 
the  markets  of  the  Mid-East,  which, 
roughly,  may  be  described  as  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
and  the  other  Dutch  islands,  Siam  and 
Indo-China.  Their  influence  is  seen 
most  of  all  in  Java,  where  a  big  busi- 
ness is  being  done.  This  is  due,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  en(juiries  of  the 
Java  merchants,  who  had  to  reach 
America  in  order  to  secure  supplies  that 
were  formerly  obtained  from  Europe; 
and,  second,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  direct  line  of  steamers  has  been  estab- 
lished between  San  Francisco  and  Java. 
In  the  Straits  .Settlements,  American 
business  influence  is  spreading,  and 
from  there  throughout  the  Native  States. 
In  Siam  and  Indo-China  it  is  not  so 
strong,  but  after  there  is  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  those  markets,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  will  be  an  expansion  of 
American  trade. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  if 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
will  be  in  position  after  the  war  to  main- 
tain the  connections  they  are  now  estab- 
lishing. It  would  be  going  too  far  to 
state  that  they  will  maintain  all  their 
connections.  That  they  will  not  do, 
mostly  on  economic  grounds,  and  to 
some  e.xtent  on  patriotic,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  national  grounds.  But  while  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  thought  that 
they  will  fully  maintain  the  connections 
they  have  established,  and  are  establish- 
ing, they  are  bound  to  have  a  far  greater 
share  of  the  markets  here  after  the  war 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of  having  be- 
fore the  war. 


/^N  economic  grounds  they  will  lose 
^"^  some  of  the  trade  they  now  have. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  goods  to  say  that 
in  many  lines  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  grip 
of  the  market  only  because  the  Euro- 
pean countries  during  the  last  three 
years  have  had  their  energies  concen- 
trated on  the  war,  and  have  been  un- 
able to  supply  the  markets  here.  The 
.Americans  were  wise  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance. 

But  in  some  cases  the  high  cost  of 
production,  mainly  due  to  the  high  rate 
of  wages  paid,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  Aiuerica  to  compete  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Belgium  after  the  war. 
In  Europe  the  rate  of  wages  is  consid- 
erably under  that  paid  in  America,  speak- 
ing generally,  for  in  some  industries  in 
London  wages  are  pretty  high.  In  cer- 
tain industries,  then,  the  .Americans  are 
handicapped,  and  once  the  European 
countries  are  again  released  from  the 
war,  they  will  prove  to  be  very  strong 
competitors. 

"Oh,"  it  will  be  said,  "in  America 
labor-saving  devices  have  been  brought 
up  to  a  greater  pitch,  and  are  more 
extensively  used  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Again,  industry  is  probably  better 
organized  than  in  any  other  country." 

Let  us  admit  these  things,  or  at  least 
let  us  admit  that  these  things  may  have 
been  before  the  war.  But  the  war  has 
brought  changes.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  happened  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  the  organization 
of  British  industry.  Of  course,  the  full 
facts  will  not  be  known  until  after  the 
war,  but  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
development  of  the  war  is  bound  to  be 


China    is    Big   Enough   Field   in   Itself 


TH.\T  China  alone  is  a  big-enough 
field  for  San  Francisco  and  the 
LInited  States  in  trade  expansion 
was  the  assertion  of  Melville  ,S.  Toplitz 
in  an  address  before  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San   Francisco,   May  8th. 

All  Oriental  countries,  he  said,  are 
eager  to  buy  American  goods  and  to 
buy  the  best.  He  told  of  the  vast  ac- 
tivities of  the  Japanese,  due  primarily 
to  rapidly  expanding  shipping  service, 
fostered  by  the  government.  The  Jap- 
anese had  made  Kobe  the  greatest  dis- 
tributing center  for  the  Orient  and  the 
Far  East,  through  control   of  the  seas. 

"The  business  is  there  for  us,  but  we 
lack  ships  and  we  lack  banking  facili- 
ties," asserted  Toplitz.  "There  is  always 
cargo    space    for    Japanese    goods,    but 


American  goods  must  wait,  even  when 
we  get  them  as  far  as  Kobe." 

One  of  the  essentials  of  successful 
trade  with  the  Orient,  he  said,  is  "to 
sell  them  exactly  what  they  want,  not 
what  we  want  them  to  want.  Bearing 
that  in  mind,  the  business  is  ours  if  we 
had  the  ships  and  the  co-operation  of 
.American  banks  in  the  Orient." 

The  overseas  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  only  beginning,  he  declared, 
and  he  predicted  that  San  Francisco 
would  become  one  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  world  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Toplitz,  who  is  a  member  of  Mac- 
Donald  &  Co.,  importers  and  exporters, 
of  San  Francisco,  had  just  returned 
from  a  three  months'  tour  of  Japan, 
Korea,   IVIanchuria    and  China. 


He  Should  Worry 
About  Pan  Pacific  Trade 

impressed  by  the  marvelous  strides  Brit- 
ain has  made  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization of  industry. 

When  Lloyd  George,  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Munitions,  he  set  about  his  task  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  he  had 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  had  organ- 
ized and  built  up  industry,  and  brought 
the  full  industrial  force  of  the  country 
to  bear  on  the  production  of  necessary 
war  material.  Not  only  were  existing 
factories  and  works  organized,  but  new 
factories  and  works,  and  even  new  in- 
dustries,  were   established. 

Something  of  similar  nature,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  has  happened 
in  F'rance.  Well,  then,  when  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  think  about  the  fu- 
ture they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  war  industry  will  be 
far  better  organized  in  Britain  and 
France  than  it  was  before  August,  1914. 
The  forces  that  have  been  established 
to  produce  war  material  are  not  to  be 
scrapped  after  the  war.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  machinery  was 
to  become  useless  when  it  was  no  longer 
rec|uired  to  play  a  part  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Hun.  Most,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  the 
machinery  that  has  been  specially  erect- 
ed to  cope  witli  war  work  will  be  put 
on  ordinary  industry  after  the  war  is 
over. 

The  American  manufacturer  will  be 
well  advised  not  to  ignore  these  facts. 
He  is  bound  to  lose  some  of  the  trade 
won  during  the  war,  but  even  though 
he  does,  there  is  a  large  enough  field 
in  the  Mid-East  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  enter  it  in  no  half-hearted 
spirit  but  with  the  full  force  of  his  en- 
ergy. Above  all,  let  him  look  upon  this 
foreign  trade  seriously. 
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BUREAU  OF  EXPORTS  ^/?:.:°°^rra'r.: 
coNSERVEssuppLiESw":  rT'f  d'::™:?;'; 


AGATHERIXG  of  this  magni- 
tude— to  discuss  the  theme  of 
this  convention — should  be  most 
most  inspiring  to  ever>'  man 
here.  It  is  a  practical  expression  of 
the  fact  that  American  business  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  spread  American 
trade  across  the  seas — under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  The  united  effort  of  the 
great  interests  represented  here  will 
prove  to  be  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  protection  of  tliat  flag,  and 
in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Immediately  upon  our  acceptance  of 
Germany's  challenge,  to  show  whether 
we  did  or  did  not  mean  business,  our 
country  was  faced  witlr  the  necessity  of 
deciding  three  questions  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade: 

First — Should  wc  prevent  supplies 
reaching  the  enemy!' 

Second — Should  zee  conserve  -sup- 
plies for  the  needs  of  ourselves 
and  the  Alliesi' 

Third — Should  zve  increase  our  for- 
eign trade  to  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  an  affirmative  ans'u'cr 
to  the  first  tu'o  questions' 

Every  man  in  this  room  would  answer 
"Yes"  to  all  three  of  these  questions. 
There  has  been  created  within  the  N\'ar 
Trade  Board  a  Bureau  of  Exports  to 
act  as  an  administrative  adjunct  to  the 
foreign  trade  interests  of  the  United 
States;  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  three  purposes  mentioned. 

Not  a  doubt  remains  in  my  mind  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Bureau  of  Exports, 
you  gentlemen,  before  this,  would  your- 
selves have  called  a  momentous  meet- 
ing of  this  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
mighty  serious  affair,  with  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  establishing  an  organization  to 
control  exports.  I  believe  that  you 
could  not  have  selected  a  name  that 
would  have  expressed  the  purposes  of 
such  an  organization  more  adequately 
than  the  name  of  the  WAR  TRADE 
BOARD.  You  would  not  have  called  it 
a  "Trade  War  Board" — you  yourselves 
would  have  put  the  interests  of  the  it'or 
first  and  of  the  trade  second.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  meet  here  today  on 
a  common  platform  of  "M.XXIMUM 
FOREIGN  TRADE  CONSISTENT 
WITH   WINNING  TFIE  WAR." 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  system 
of  control  by  license  which  was  inau- 
gurated to  accomplish  the  purposes 
mentioned.  Most  of  you  have  suffered 
some  loss  on  account  of  not  having 
licenses  for  certain  shipments.  In  its 
routine  the  Bureau  receives  applications 
for  licenses  to  make  export  shipments. 
Approximately  90  per  cent  of  these  ap- 
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Director  Bureau  of  Exports 
(From  Address  before  Foreign  Trade  Convention) 

plications  are  granted ;  10  per  cent,  are 
refused.  Why  are  those  10  per  cent, 
refused?  They  are  the  insurance  that 
guarantees  the  security  of  the  90  per 
cent.  The  co-operation  which  exporters 
have  given  the  Government  in  its  con- 
trol of  exports  indicates  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  confid>-nt  that  the  in- 
surance premium  they  are  paying  is 
giving  them  the  protection  they  them- 
selves  desire. 

Convention    to    Bring 

Closer  Co-operation. 

np  HIS  Convention  will  result,  I  am 
sure,  in  a  more  intimate,  mutual 
understanding — a  closer  co-operation — 
between  exporters  and  the  Government 
agency  which  is  devoting  its  energies 
to  your  problems.  That  mutual  under- 
standing  and  co-operation   will   develop 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention 

a  greater  efficiency  to  help  use  our  trade 
weapon  to  whip  the  enemy. 

Not  one  of  us  would  consciously  con- 
sider the  sale  and  shipment  of  any  com- 
modity which  should  properly  remain  in 
this  country.  If  food,  or  shipbuilding 
material,  or  raiKvay  material,  were  de- 
livered abroad  wherever  orders  for  thetn 
could  be  secured  today,  would  not  the 
pow'er  of  this  country  be  limited  by  the 
lack    of    adequate    means    to    transport 


material  necessary  for  the  war?  Would 
not  the  time  come  when  our  factories 
would  no  longer  be  running  100  per 
cent,  because  they  did  not  have  supplies 
to  make  the  material  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  looking  for? 

The  news  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  which  has  been  given  us 
through  llie  press  during  the  past  few 
days  makes  this  gathering  more  impres- 
sive. As  one  of  your  own  members 
has  said:  -"The  effect  of  it  will  be  to 
deepen  the  resolution  of  the  United 
States,  to  quicken  the  recruiting  of  its 
resources,  and  to  stimulate  the  concen- 
tration of  its  energies." 

Our  resources  are  being  recruited, 
our  energies  are  being  concentrated, 
here,  today,  as  shown  by  the  adoption 
of  your  highly  appropriate  slogan  for 
this  Convention,  namely:  "THE  PART 
OF  FOREIGN  TR.\DE  IN  WIN- 
NING THE  W.-\R."  As  you  go,  so 
goes  the  country,  for  tlie  roster  of  your 
organization  reads  like  the  Blue  Book 
nf  .American  business. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  look  a  little 
closer  into  the  figures  in  connection 
with  licenses  granted  and  refused.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  199,695  licenses 
were  granted'  and  24.791  were  refused. 
The  value  of  the  goods  licensed  in 
.March  was  more  than  711  millions  of 
dollars.  Each  day  we  handled  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  9000  applications  cover- 
ing shipments  averaging  more  than 
$3500  each. 

Supplies  Are  Withheld 
From  the  Enemy. 
T  AM  tempted  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  ways  and  means  that  have 
been  devised  and  put  into  operation  for 
handling  the  immcn,-;e  amount  of  pains- 
taking work  that  is  necessarily  involved 
in  giving  the  proper  consideration  to 
these  applications.  I  have  a  natural  en- 
lliusiasm  for  tliese  subjects,  but  know 
that  you  are  interested  mainly  in  the 
purposes  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  measure  of  accom- 
plishment achieved. 

First — "Have  supplies  been  withheld 
from  the  enemy?"  The  whole  world 
knows  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  in  the  affirmative,  as  proved  by  the 
published  figures  of  reduced  exports 
froin  neutrals  to  the  Teutonic  powers. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished  merely 
by  negative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  On  the  positive  side 
there  has  been  the  frequent  defeat  of 
the  efforts  of  persons  friendly  to  our 
enemies  to  draw  from  our  available  mar- 
ket supplies  much  needed  by  this  coun- 
try and  the  .\llies. 

For  example,  certain  machine  tools 
which    could    not    be     replaced    within 
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from  six  to  nine  months  were  ])urcliased 
by  alien  interests  and  an  attempt  made 
to  ship  them  abroad  to  countries  not  re- 
quiring such  tools,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  them  from  our 
market  and  thereby  hampering  our 
manufacturers.  The  necessity  for  li- 
cense to  export  brought  to  light  the 
location  of  these  machines,  which  are 
now  operating  to  produce  war  material 
for  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  such  transactions  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  During  the  six  weeks 
ending  March  31,  the  representatives  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  reported  483  at- 
tempted violations  of  the  Enemy  Trad- 
ing Act. 

The  second  question  would  logically 
be,  "Has  the  Bureau  accomplished  any 
conservation?"  There  have  been  nu- 
merous critical  situations  where  the 
machinery  designed  largely  for  this 
purpose  has  been  set  in  motion  and  has 
produced   results. 

T  AST  fall  the  War  Department  drew 
■^  a  balance  between  the  amount  of 
phenol    on    hand    and    the    amount    re- 


U.  S.  CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN 

TRADE. 

The  control  of  foreign  trade  by  the 
United  States  Government  conies  un- 
der the  following  heads; 

(1.)    Control  of  exports. 

(2.)    Control   of  imports. 

(3.)  Control  of  Commerce  to  pre- 
vent  enemy    trade. 

(4.)    Control   of   ocean   shipping. 

(5.)    Control     of    communications. 

(6.)  Control  of  inland  transpor- 
tation. 

(7.)  Control  of  manufacturing 
through   priority. 

The  control  in  the  case  of  the  first 
three  of  these  items  is  exercised 
through  the  War  Trade  Board;  the 
fourth  through  the  Shipping  Board: 
the  fifth  through  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  the  main;  the  sixth  through 
the  directors  of  railways,  and  the  sev- 
enth through  the  War  Industry  Board. 

The  control  of  exports  has  for  its 
chief  object  the  following: 

(1.)  The  prevention  of  any  poods 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  reaching  the 
enemy,   directly  or  indirectly. 

(2.)  The  conservation  of  ocean 
tonnage. 

(3.)  The  conservation  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  the  sup- 
ply  of   which    is   limited. 


quired  for  munitions.  They  immediate- 
ly sent  out  an  "S.  O.  S."  call.  The 
War  Trade  Board  cast  its  net  and  made 
a  haul  of  several  hundred  tons  of  this 
commodity.  Some  were  big,  gamey 
fish  and  put  up  a  sporty  fight,  but  the 
cause  was  just — the  lines  were  strong 
— and  they  had  to  come  into  the  boat. 

The  War  Department  has  required 
mahogany  for  air-craft  production, 
which  the  withholding  of  licenses  en- 
abled them  to  secure.  The  various 
branches  of  the  Government  have  made 
many  similar  calls  upon  Us,  and,  in  a 
similar  way,  quantities  of  material  have 
been  made  available  for  domestic  and 
.•\Ilied  requirements. 

The  value  of  the  scheme  of  licensing 
lias  been  demonstrated  in  several  ways 
in  a  manner  more  effective  than  con- 
templated even  by  those  who  drew  up 
the  original  plans.  It  has  operated  for 
the  relief  of  railroad  congestion  and  is 
assisting  in  securing  the  most  efifective 
use  of  available  tonnage  and  in  many 
other  constructive  ways. 
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THE  BUSINESS 
SINNER  AND 
HIS  SIN 


THE  greatest  commercial   sin  in  America  is  the  sin  of 
COMPLACENCY. 
That  much  we  have  always  felt  and  believed,  but 
we  know  it  better  now,  after  attending  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  in  Cincinnati. 

"Let  well  enough  alone"  is  an  old  cry  and  it  also  is  a  sinful 
cry.  Yet  it  is  still  heard  in  the  halls  of  American  commerce. 
"War  babies"  constitute  the  present  cause 
of  this  condition  of  complacency — war 
babies  or  their  by-products.  So  much  bus- 
iness has  resulted  from  the  war — domestic 
and  foreign — that  what  appears  to  be  a  majority  of  manufac- 
turers in  America  are  suffering  from  cataracts  on  their  busi- 
ness eyes. 

True  enough,  most  of  the  men  we  met  at  Cincinnati  were 
those  whose  vision  has  been  strengthened  and  broadened  by 
war-prosperity.     But  there  were  others — 
*       *       *       *       '1= 

THE  enormous  growth  of  Pacific  Coast  commerce  was  the 
talk  of  the  convention.  Those  delegates  and  visitors 
who  already  did  not  possess  detailed  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  war  began  found  it  in 
the  -May  number  of  "PAN  PACIFIC"— /A?  ofily  Pacific  Coast 
magacine  seen  or  displayed  at  the  convention.  The  statistical 
matter  carried  in  the  IMay  "Pan  Pacific"  was  studied  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

:i=  *  *  *  * 

THE  subject  of  the  national  convention  was  "The  Part  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  Winning  the  War,"  and  that  subject 
was  well  handled  by  a  number  of  able  speakers.  But  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  convention,  naturally,  would  be 
better  expressed  in  this  way : 

"How    to    Extend    American    Foreign    Trade    NOW,    and 
AFTER  TPIE  WAR." 

To  an  observer  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  was  amusing  to 
notice  the  smug  satisfaction  with  which  our  foreign  trading 
friends     from    the     Atlantic     seaboard     re- 
HOWWILD  garded  themselves  and   their  habitat!     To 

WE  MUST  BE  .,        J  r  ■        »• 

^..-^  ..r-r.17.  some,  the  idea  of  assummg,  m  conjunction 

OUT  HERE!  ,       f 

with  projects  for  the  development  of  trade 

with  the  Orient,  for  example,  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered,  seemed  positively  amazing.  We  would 
not  have  been  surprised  had  we  been  asked  solicitously 
whether  the  Indians  still  bothered  us  out  here  on  the  Pacific 


THE  PAN   PACIl 


Coast — so  innocent  were  many  of  the  delegates  to  whom  the 
edge  of  the  civilised  world  is  somewhere  in  Jersey. 

OLD  Man  Complacency  was  quite  numerously  present  at 
the  convention,  in  various  .guises.  More  often  than 
otherwise,  he  assumed  the  role  of  the  (recently)  prosperous 
PROSPERITY  Middle   West   manufacturer   whose   war- 

THAT  MIGHT  profits    had   caused   him    to   believe    that 

CAUSE  RUIN  foreign   business,   like   tlie   war   business, 

would  fall  into  his  lap.  He  was  at 
Cincinnati      merely      because      he  —  - 

wanted  to  get  a  line  on  just  what 
sort  of  business  he  might  conde- 
scend to  accept.  He  stalked 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Hotel 
Gibson  in  all  the  panoply  of  the 
self-satisfied,  self-centered  Ameri- 
can business  man — the  kind  we 
thought  had  all  but  passed  out 
years  ago. 

■  The  foregoing  must  not  be  tak- 
en as  a  sweeping  critici.sm  of  the 
average  personnel  of  the  conven- 
tion delegates.  Far  from  it.  Most 
of  those  in  attendance  on  the  gath- 
ering were  men  who  have  never 
ceased  to  study  all  sides  of  the 
foreign  trade  problem  and  whose 
achievements  are  the  fruits  of  that 
study. 


Pan  Pacific"  goes  to  pi 
the  proposed  revival  or 
Association,  which  was 
mer  as  a  local  manifestation 
Pan  Pacific  Union.  At  a  gath 
Hume  Ford,  officers  were  ele 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  teni 
operation. 

Plans  for  the  revival  of  th 
yet  matured,  but  in  order  to  re 
as  possible,  this  journal  is  ask' 
The  old  organization,  for  reasl 
is  moribund — but  the  new  one  i 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken, 
entire  Pacific  Coast  at  first  ■») 
important  that  the  movement  I 
and  it  will  be  designed  along  Jl 
bership  from  all  parts  of  the  ( 

In  the   furtherance  of  thr 

more    about    this    organization 

meantime,   this   journal    will   1  , 

quiries  that  may  be  received  i  ' 

who  do  not  wish  to  wait  tha  : 


IT  is  a  long  trip  from  the  Pacific 
Coast    to    Cincinnati    in    these 
busy  times — and  a  long  way  back. 

Which  suggests   that  out  here  on  

the    western    shore,     there    might 

well  be  held  a  foreign  trade  convention  for 
this  section. 

Why  not,  then,  a  PAN  PACIFIC  CON- 
FERENCE? 

Let  the  pot  simmer  long  enough,  and  it  will  boil.  Think 
over  this  idea  and  hearken  to  its  appeal.  Think  of  the  incal- 
culable good  that  might  be  accomplished  by  a  Foreign  Trade 
Conference  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
best  means  of  cementing  cordial  commercial  relations  between 
this  country  and  friendly  foreign  countries — but  with  special 
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reference  to  trade  between  the  American   Pacific   Coast  and 
other  Pan  Pacific  countries. 

Then  sit  down  and  write  to  "PAN  PACIFIC"  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  about  it.     By  the  time  another  month   rolls 
around  we  should  receive  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions. 
*       *       *       *       ^ 

A  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  entry    of  "Pan  Pacific" 
into   the  export  publication  field   is   found   in   a   recent 
number  of  the  Weekly   Ijulletin  of  the  New  York  "Evening 

Post;"  which, 
perhaps,  more 
than  any  other 
Eastern     dailv, 
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FROM  NOTED 


ASSOCIATION    JOURNAL 


iformation  comes  to  hand  of 
mization  of  the  Pan  Pacific 
in  San  Francisco  last  sum- 
big  idea  represented  in  the 
railed  together  by  Alexander 
id  some  of  the  best  known 
;heir  hearty  support  and  co- 
Pacific  organization  have  not 
an  Pacific"  readers  as  quickly 
lake  the  bare  announcement, 
at  may  occur  to  most  of  us. 
es  to  be  the  biggest  influence 
le    new    order    of   things    the 


has  worked  constructively  for  the 
upbuilding  of  American  foreign 
commerce.  This  consisted  of  the 
reprinting,  in  its  entirety,  of  the 
article  by  Williain  R.  McGarry  in 
the  May  issue  of  "Pan  Pacific" — 
"Oriental  Apl'ctites  May  Pay  for 
the  War."  This  recognition,  we 
feel,  was  deserved,  but  it  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  publishers  of 
this  journal. 

And   while   we   are   patting   our 
asked  to  take  part,  for  it  is     journalistic  selves  on  the  back,  we 


ved  of  any  taint  of  localism 
)  broad  as  to  attract  a  mem 


ment,  "Pan  Pacific"  will  tell 
:  July  number.  But  in  the 
to  answer  by  mail  any  in- 
iders  who  are  interested  and 
■or  information. 


cannot  forego  a  word  or  two  of 
thanks  to  those  readers  who  have 
sent  us  voluntary  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  congratulation — in 
many  instances  accompanied  by  a 
year's  subscription  order.  The 
letters    are     coming    in     from    all 

parts  of  the  country  and  there  are 

early  indications  that  "Pan  Paci- 
fic '  also  is  tailing  upon  fruitful  soil  in  the  foreign  Pacific 
countries.  Certainly  it  was  plentifully  enough  distributed  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  reading  and  judgment  of  its  value 
as  a  magazine  of  authority  and  of  authentic  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  foreign  commerce. 

"Pan  Pacific"  can  safely  promise  that  it  will  improve  with 
every  number.  Addition  of  new  departments  and  features 
will  be  made  as   fast   as  justified   and   this  journal   will   not 


recede  one  whit  from  the  high  standards  that  have  marked 
its  beginning. 

But  while  you  are  praising  "Pan  Pacific,"  ye  readers,  do 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  adversely,  if  you  think  such  criticism 
is  due.  "Pan  Pacific"  wants  constructive  suggestions, 
whether  they  be  brickbats  or  bouquets. 

*  *       t-       *       * 

IN  the  center  of  these  pages  is  an  indication  of  the  coming 
reorganization  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Association.     This  move- 
ment should  have  the  support,  not  only  of  every  person  whose 
daily   routine   takes   him   into   contact   with 

"^^'f^^'^  international   business   and  political   afl'airs, 

MOVEMENT—  ,     ,       .  .  j        .•         ,r 

WORTHWHILE  °     every    person    who    prides    hmiself 

upon  being  a  patriotic  citizen.  No  one's 
interests  are  so  narrow  that  he  can  afford  to  ignore  any  move- 
ment with  such  objectives  as  naturally  are  part  of  the 
programme  of  an  institution  like  the  Pan  Pacific  Association 
— or  in  its  broader  aspects,  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.  Every 
community  can  do  something  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
America's  commercial  prestige,  and  this  especially  is  true  of 
the  communities  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  idea  should 
grow  and  flourish  like  the  biblical  bay  tree — and  "Pan  Paci- 
fic" stands  ready  to  help  it  grow. 

*  *       *       *       * 

THIS  Magazine  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  free  ports  on 
Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards.     Briefly,  a  free  port 
is  primarily  an  agency  for  the  development  of  overseas  con- 
tact between  peoples ;  it  is  an  agency  for  the 

upbuilding    of    a    merchant   marine    and    the 
AN  AGENCY 
OF  CONTACT      ''ringing  to  America  of  the  wealth  of  other 

countries  for  entrance  or  for  re-export  WMth 

the  minimum  of  difficulties  and  delays.     A  free  port,  like  any 

other  agency   for  freeing  the  relations  of  men,  brings  in  its 

train  countless  gains  and  advantages  which  cannot  be  known 

in  advance,     it  is  a  great  agency  for  the  promotion  of  better, 

freer,  international  relations. 


ONE  of  the  brightest  publications  that  comes  to  the 
editor's  desk  is  the  "Seattle  Spirit,"  the  weekly  publica- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  character  of  its 
contents  and  the  manner  of  its  makeup 
point  to  an  on-the-job  condition  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  organization.  It  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  that  an  important  share 
of  the  chamber's  attention  is  paid  to  the  foreign  department — 
which  is  as  it  should  be. 


A  WELCOME 
VISITOR  TO 
OUR  DESK 
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ClLJTpC       n^l_Jp     PiPT     TX/PPV    'knifed  States  at  Disadvan- 
>^^AAlO,      111J_/     U  njL^l  \   CjIX    I       jage  Because  of  Lack  of 

WAGON  OF  COMMERCE  orords 'SosfpSfi^ 


THE    three    all-importaiu    matters 
before  our  Nation  today  are: 
First,  the  war! 

Second,    ships    z^ith    '..chich    to 
carry  on  the  zcar! 

Third,  commerce  after  the  zuar! 

The  carrying  on  of  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  of  course.  To  accomphsh 
this,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  send 
plenty  of  men  to  France,  but  also  to  en- 
courage and  develop  the  production  of 
all  commodities  necessary  at  home. 

Ships  and  foreign  trade  after  the  war 
are  so  linked  together  that  they  cannot 
be  separated.  Ships  are  the  delivery 
wagons  of  commerce.  Without  them 
our  Xation  is  at  a  disadvantage.  W'e 
have  gotten  along  with  only  a  few  ships 
in  foreign  trade  by  getting  our  neigh- 
bors to  furnish  us  whatever  tonnage  was 
necessary,  provided  they  had  ships  to 
spare. 

The  advice  and  suggestions  made  by 
a  number  of  shipping  men  to  Congress 
to  change  our  laws  to  permit  us  to  enter 
the  commerce  of  the  world  met  with 
rebuflf,  and,  instead,  more  stringent  laws 
were  enacted  each  session  until  the  cul- 
mination was  reached  when  the  Sea- 
men's Act  was  passed.  Fortunately, 
during  the  war,  this  is  a  dead  letter  and 
is  not  being  enforced. 

Must  Now  Realize 
Necessity   of    Ships. 

C  URELY  by  this  time  Congress  sees 
^  the  importance  of  having  ships  as 
they  have  voted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  ships  at  unheard  of 
prices,  whereas  had  the  laws  been 
changed  to  the  same  as  those  of  other 
nations  we  would  have  had  all  the  ships 
necessary  to  carry  our  troops  to  France 
without  costing  our  Nation  a  cent.  Be- 
sides, like  the  merchant  fleet  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  all  have  been  ready 
as  soon  as  required.  Now  it  will  be 
two  years  before  we  have  enough  to 
meet  the  Government's  requirements. 

We  are  sure  to  come  out  of  the  war 
with  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  vessels, 
second  only  to  Great  Britain.  The 
question  shipowners  want  Congress  to 
answer  is,  when  the  war  is  over  will 
they  pass  laws  that  will  permit  us  to 
operate  our  ships  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  our  competitors — the 
other  nations?  The  difference  in  wages 
need  not  stand  in  the  way  if  Congress 
will  authorize  the  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  the  men  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  wages, 
thereby  permitting  American  shipown- 
ers to  operate  their  vessels  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  of  wages  .as 'those  of  all 
nations. 


By   ROBERT    DOLLAR 


The  Government  is  paying  for  stand- 
ard ships  of  8800  tons  deadweight  about 
$1,500,000.  The  highest  price  paid  in 
England  for  a  similar  ship,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  war,  was  $450,- 
000,  and,  in  fact,  duplicates  of  those 
ships  have  been  built  for  as  low  as  $250,- 
000.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
shortly  after  the  war  is  over  and  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  settle 
down  to  normal,  the  Government  will 
have  to  lose  a  million  dollars  on  each 
ship.  Whether  they  will  face  the  loss 
or  try  to  work  it  out  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  time  shipowners  were  appeal- 
ing  to    Congress    for   a   change    in    the 


HAS  A  NATIONAL  MISSION 

By    Robert   Dollar 
President  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 

Lines 
THE  first  issue  of  "Pan  Pacific" 
was  very  creditable  to  the 
publishers.  It  has  a  field  that  is 
practically  without  limitation.  The 
development  of  the  Far  Eeistem 
trade  will  surprise  the  world  dur- 
ing the  next  three  or  four  decades 
and  we  must  try  our  best  to  get 
our  share.  Anything  you  can  do 
to  get  our  merchants  to  partici- 
pate in  this  great  and  rich  trade 
will  entitle  you  to  the  thanks  of 
our  country,  as  this  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  locad  but  of  national 
importance. 


laws,  and  not  for  financial  assistance, 
the  Japanese  government  was  busy  en- 
couraging their  shipowners  by  paying 
bonuses   for  building  of   each   hull   and 


lor  engine  and  boilers,  accurdnig  to 
horsepower,  and  when  the  ship  was  fin- 
ished,  to   many   lines   they    jiaid   a    sub- 

■'■  Amount  Expended 

Returned  Many  Times. 
T^llE  amount  of  money  they  expended 
has  been  returned  to  them  in  the 
last  three  years  several  hundred  fold. 
In  fact  tlie  earnings  of  their  ships  have 
turned  Japan  from  a  debtor  to  a  cred- 
itor nation  and  turned  the  balance  of 
trade  in  their  favor,  and  they  have  now 
succeeded  in  getting  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific  Ocean  trade,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
they  will  be  able  to  retain  for  all  lime 
to  come. 

We  are  told  that  the  Seamen's  Act 
would  compel  them  to  pay  the  same 
wages  as  Americans  are  paying.  In 
fact,  an  article  written  by  ^Ir.  Furuseth 
to  Senator  Owen  stated  that  on  ships 
coming  to  this  country  the  men  deserted 
and  received  American  wages.  On  Jaj)- 
anese  ships  they  are  only  receiving  one- 
quarter  the  American  wage,  and  none 
of  the  men  desert  for  this  reason. 

I  f  a  man  deserts  at  an  .-Vmerican  port, 
the  Seamen's  Act  provides  that  he  must 
re-ship  on  a  Japanese  steamer,  as  he 
does  not  know  the  English  language. 
Furthermore,  any  seaman  who  deserts 
a  Japanese  ship  in  a  foreign  port  is  sub- 
ject to  a  year's  imprisonment  on  return- 
ing to  Japan.  This  works  out  in  this 
way:  the  Japanese  ship  pays  the  old 
wages  and  the  American  ship,  in  com- 
petition, pays  four  times  as  much. 

When  the  war  is  over,  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  concerned,  how  are 
American  ships  to  hold  their  own?  It 
may  be  that  the  Shipping  Board  will 
retain  management  of  Government  shijis 
and  run  them  at  a  loss,  but  to  retain 
and  increase  the  American  trade,  one 
thing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
that  is  individual  initiative  in  drumming 
up  trade  for  the  ships  and  retaining  it. 
With  Government  ownership,  this  indi- 
vidual initiative  would  be  done  away 
with.  So  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  great  uncertainty  of  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Commerce   After  War 
Of  Great  Importance. 

A  S  to  commerce  after  the  war.  It 
'^  will  be  the  most  important  matter; 
no  nation  has  ever  been  truly  great  with- 
out it.  The  balance  of  trade  brings  gold 
with  it,  and  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
pay  up  the  big  national  debt  we  are 
accumulating. 

To  show  how  much  Congress  appre- 
ciates foreign  trade,  they  have  been  a 
couple  of  years  trying  to  pass  the  Webb 
bill.     Other  nations  compel  their  citizens 
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SHIPPING,  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  COMMERCE 

By  GEORGE  L.  DUVAL 

DEBATE  as  we  may  the  value  of  a  national  merchant  marine  to  commerce  in 
the  past,  there  are  no  skeptics  now  concerning  its  value  to  the  commerce 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Aside  from  the  transcendant  importance  which 
the  war  has  given  to  ocean  transportation,  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  keystone  of  post- 
bellum  commerce. 

In  the  impending  struggle  for  commercial  expansion,  it  is  reasonble  to  expect 
that  the  facilities  and  resources  of  each  country  will  be  pledged  to  support  its 
separate  commerce  with  discrimination  against  competitors.  There  has  been  no 
discrimination  in  tonnage  in  the  past  except  in  respect  to  German  tonnage,  which 
has  been  pretty  closely  allocated  to  German  requirements;  but  elsewhere  it  has 
not  been  practicable  to  harness  an  extensive  merchant  marine  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  As  a  separate  enterprise  it  seeks  the  most 
profitable  employment  outward  and  homeward,  and  as  Europe  has  offered  much 
the  broader  market  for  foreign  products,  the  bulk  of  homeward  tonnage  has  been 
directed  there,  and  wherever  it  assembles,  there  will  the  lower  rates  of  freight 
prevail. 

While,  therefore,  the  advantage  remains  with  us  of  a  greater  independence  of 
foreign  supplies  than  Europe  enjoys,  it  does  not  escape  penalty,  nor  have  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  a  protective  tariff  been  all  an  "unearned  increment."  It  is  diffi- 
cult under  existing  conditions  to  visualize  a  tonnage  surplus,  yet  it  has  recurred 
at  intervals  for  long  periods,  without,  however,  any  present  prospect  that  it  will 
occur  again.  The  construction  of  tonnage  now  engaging  the  greatest  activity 
under  the  requirements  of  Government  also  answers  a  loud  and  insistent  call  on 
behalf  of  the  commerce  of  the  future. 


io  make  combinations,  whereas  our  Sher- 
man Act  threatens  to  put  any  American 
citizen  in  jail  if  he  attempts  it. 

In  foreign  countries  we  arc  still  short 
of  banks,  although  a  change  was  made 
in  our  banking  laws  permitting  national 
banks  to  have  branches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Owen  bill,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Reserve  Foreign  Bank,  if 
passed,  would  be  a  great  help.  A  large 
number  of  Japanese  banks  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States  within 
the  last  few  months,  which  shows  how 
commerce  compels  the  reaching  out  of 
banking  facilities. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
peace,  all  factories  now  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing war  material  will  be  changed 
into  producing  materials  for  commerce. 
It  is  problematic  what  effect  that  will 
have  on  foreign  trade.  In  considering 
this  subject  we  must  consider  it  from 
the  broad  viewpoint  of  one  nation 
against  the  others ;  therefore,  we  cannot 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
own  selfish  interests.  We  must  be  up 
and  doing  and  have  the  foreign  business 
in  hand,  ready  when  the  emergency  oc- 
curs. 

npO  conduct  our  foreign  trade  success- 
fully abroad,  we  must  have  Amer- 
ican managers,  and  they  must  be  men 
of  experience.  They  have  to  be  trained 
for  the  service,  and  it  is  time  American 
business  men  began  to  get  ready.  There 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  anyone  can  sell 
to  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  South  Amer- 
icans, but  when  our  men  get  there  they 
will  find  just  as  smart,  keen  traders 
among  them  as  any  of  our  best  men 
at  home. 

So  in  sending  men  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, send  the  very  best  you  have,  and 
no  others.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
in  recent  years  the  calibre  of  Americans 
in  the  Far  East  is  much  improved ;  in 
fact,  I  consider  them  a  match  for  those 


of  any  other  nation.  Therefore,  I  say, 
keep  up  the  standard.  It  is  going  to 
be  necessary  also  for  .Americans  to  have 
ofhcers  in  foreign  lands  to  properly 
conduct  their  business  and  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  agents  of  foreign  national- 
ity as  heretofore. 

The  trade  is  not  going  to  be  brought 
to  us  on  a  silver  platter.  We  must  take 
off  our  coats  and  go  after  it,  and  now 
is  the  opportune  time.  Americans  have 
a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  na- 
tion, at  present,  to  strengthen  their  trade 
and  also  to  drum  up  new  business.  Ev- 
ery nation  is  preparing  for  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  the  commercial  war  after 
the  war. 


HAIL      SCHWABS      APPOINTMENT. 

"OHIPS  and  not  excuses"  are  ex- 
O  pected  to  result  from  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  Director 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration of  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation.  Comment 
on  the  selection  of  Mr.  Schwab 
seems  unanimous  in  approving  his 
accession  to  the  leadership  of  Amer- 
ican shipyards  and  in  terming  the 
step  as  one  of  the  most  important 
moves  recently  initiated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Coupled  with  the  sat- 
isfaction that  a  practical  man  is  now 
at  the  helm  is  wide  appreciation  of 
the  work  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  accomplished.  The  degree  of 
control  which  Mr.  Schwab  will  exer- 
cise in  the  direction  of  the  nation's 
shipbuilding  industry  is  interpreted 
as  virtually  absolute,  although  tech- 
nically he  is  subordinate  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
tion. 


This  is  the  only  country  that  is  not 
taking  decisive  steps  to  retain  all  the 
trade  it  has  and  to  get  more.  Therefore 
I  would  urge  that  we  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing in  some  big  and  comprehensive  way. 


Ocean  Greyhounds 
for  the  Pacific 

THE  oldest  steamship  company  in 
America  operating  on  any  ocean, 
celebrated  it.s  seventieth  anniver- 
sary in  -April  simultaneously  in  half  a 
dozen  Pacific  ports.  The  company  is 
the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  celebrations 
took  place  in  San  P'rancisco,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Honolulu, 
and  Manila. 

The  San  Francisco  celebration  took 
the  form  of  a  banquet  to  leading  citi- 
zens on  board  the  company's  steamship 
Ecuador,  wdiich  w-as  then  in  port.  At 
the  banquet,  John  H.  Rosseter,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  made  the  important  announce- 
meTit  that  appropriations  had  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  three  ocea.i 
greyhounds  for  Pacific  service.  These, 
he  said,  would  be  larger,  faster  and  su- 
perior to  any  -American  liners  yet  placed 
on  the  I^acific. 

"The  great  American  public  does  not 
realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  urgent  need  of  American 
ships  for  the  development  of  Pacific 
trade,"  urged  Rosseter.  "We  must  edu- 
cate that  public  to  such  realization  be- 
fore we  may  take  full  advantage  of 
those  possibilities." 

He  sketched  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  from  February  28,  1849,  when  the 
steamer  California  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Marshall,  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, 140  days  out  of  New  York,  with 
500  pioneers  aboard,  down  to  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  line.  He  told 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  liner  Colorado  that 
on  January  i,  1867,  inaugurated  the 
first  steamship  service  from  the  Pacific 
to   Asia.     Then  he  closed : 

Today,  after  seventy  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Pacific  Mail  is  facing  a 
new  destiny.  The  oldest  steamship 
company  under  any  flag,  the  pio- 
neer in  steamer  service  to  and 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  pio- 
neer in  trans-Pacific  operation,  is 
now  looking  fomnrd  and  planning 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  greater 
and  more  far-reaching  service  to 
the  Orient  U'ith  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  San  Francisco 
the  destiny  'and  greatness  that  truly 
belong  to  the  city  bv  the  Golden 
Gate. 

M.  Hanihara,  Japanese  consul  gen- 
eral, expressed  the  view  that  the  "Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  big  enough  and  wide 
enough  for  two  nations  to  indulge  in 
friencily  rivalry,  and  if  the  game  is 
played  fair  it  is  big  enough  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

"You  have  shown  us  how  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  Japan  has  gone  into  business 
on  your  example.  You  have,  more  than 
"any  other  country,  shown  us  how  to  run 
ships,"  concluded  the  consul. 


"Pax  Pacific" 


SHIPS,  SHIPS  AND  MORE  SHIPS! 


P  XPAXSION  of  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  200  additional  wooden  vessels  of 
45lA)  to  4700  deadweight  tons  was  an- 
nounced May  1  by  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  This  will  increase 
to  580  the  number  of  wooden  ships  com- 
pleted, building  or  planned. 
«  «  * 
Improvement  of  Los  Angeles  harbor  by 
dredging  a  channel  in  the  west  basin  4800 
feet  long,  200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep, 
widened,  to  450  feet  for  a  distance  of  750 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  $204,000,  has  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  as  a  war  measure  by 
the  War  Department.  The  channel  is 
needed  in  connection  with  drydock  oper- 
ations. *        4:        * 

Costing  approximately  $40,000,  a  400- 
foot,  one-story  frame  storage  shed  will  be 
built  by  the  Port  Commission  at  Seattle 
to  help  in  handling  the  canned  salmon 
movement  next  fall. 

*  »       * 

Tacoma  will  have  a  shipbuilding  plant 
with  twenty  ways,  sixteen  for  wooden 
ships  and  four  for  concrete,  if  the  plans 
of  the  Hewitt  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  recently  incorporated  for  $500,- 
000,  and  said  to  be  backed  by  Boston  finan- 
ciers, materialize.  The  new  shipyards  will 
be  located  on  the  Sound  in  West  Tacoma, 
it  was  announced  by  Hiram  F.  Garretson, 
attorney  for  tlie  company.  Construction 
of  the  plant  will  begin  as  soon  as  con- 
tracts are  obtained,  said  Garretson. 
»       *       * 

Ira  A.  Campbell  has  left  San  Francisco 
for  Washington  to  become  admiralty  coun- 
sel  for   the   United  States   Shipping   Board. 

*  *       * 

In  answer  to  a  telegram  from  Chairman 
E.  N.  Hurley,  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  Frank  Waterhouse,  of  Seattle, 
has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Hur- 
ley's message  stated  that  the  board  had 
some  work  to  be  done  for  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  peculiarly  fitted,  but  gave 
no    further   details. 

*  *       * 

In  point  of  efficiency,  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  of  Oakland  ranks  third 
in  the  United  States,  Charles  M.  Schwab 
said  in  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
Joseph  Moore,  retiring  president  of  the 
plant.  Moore  is  succeeded  by  George 
Armes,  who  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  direct  the  Moore 
yards.  ,       *       » 

Bids  will  soon  be  asked  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  $400,000  plant  of  the  Gulowscn- 
Grei  Engine  Company  on  Salmon  Bay. 
This  is  a  new  Norwegian  company  that 
will  add  to  Seattle's  rapidly  growing 
manufacturing  industries.  Plans  for  the 
plant  arc  being  prepared.  Tlie  plant  will 
occupy  six  acres  on  Salmon  Bay.  The 
main  building  will  be  of  mill  construction, 
300  by  174  feet  in  size.  Excavation  of 
23,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  preparation 
for  the  building  has  begun. 

*  »  * 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Merchants  and  Shipowners 
Towboat  Company,  operating  the  fleet  of 
sixteen  "red  stack"  towboats,  by  the  syn- 
dicate of  capitalists  and  shipowners  that 
recently  bought  the  Henry  C.  Peterson 
Launch    Company   on    San    Francisco    Bay. 


T' 


''lI'O  miles  of  net<.'  ships  ufrt'  turned 
out  in  the  United  States  during  .-ipnt 
1918.  Each  zcorking  day  in  the  month 
averaged  the  completion  of  a  gooo-ton 
vessel  of  450  feet.  If  laid  end  to  end, 
this  April  output  zi'ould  extend  11,700 
feet,  or  a  little  more  than  t'l'.'O  miles. 
Tonnage  for  the  month  totaled  240,000 
deadzi-'eight.     This  uas  a  record. 


Intense  rivalry  has  been  aroused  in  Paci- 
fic Coast  shipbuilding  plants  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  "Finner"  Schock,  cham- 
pion of  the  Baltimore  Drydock  &  Ship- 
building Company,  and  the  Ty  Cobb  of 
the  riveting  game,  has,  assisted  by  his 
helpers,   driven  2720  }<;-inch  snap   rivets   in 

nine  hours. 

*       *       * 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  has 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  increases  ranging  from  50c 
to  $15  in  one-way  passenger  fares,  and 
from  5c  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds  in -excess 
baggage  rates  between  Seattle  and  points 
in  Alaska. 


COAST  SHIP  RECORD. 

A  PACIFIC  COAST  record  for 
speed  in  steel  ship  construction 
was  broken  in  Seattle  last  month 
when  the  "West  Lianga,"  an  8800-ton 
steel  freighter,  took  the  water  at  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  yard, 
fifty-five  days  after  her  keel  was  laid 
down.  The  previous  record  of  sixty- 
four  days  was  held  by  a  Portland, 
Or.,  yard.  Announcement  was  made 
by  her  builders  that  another  record, 
that  of  delivery,  would  be  lowered 
when  the  ship  is  turned  over  to  the 
Government  within  twenty  days  later. 
If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  will 
set  a  delivery  record  of  seventy-four 
days  from  date  of  keel  laying,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  mark  of 
110  days  set  by  a  Portland  yard. 


Ten  steel  ships  of  57,695  tons  and  six 
wooden  ships  of  21,500  tons  were  launched 
by  American  yards  in  the  week  ended  May 
5th.  Twelve  steel  ships  of  80,100  tons  were 
delivered  to  the  board  complete  in  the 
same   period. 

Laying  the  first  keel  in  the  job  of  build- 
ing ten  9500-ton  deadweight  steamers  to 
help  bridge  the  Atlantic — that  was  the 
May  Day  attraction  at  the  new  upper  Sui- 
sun  Bay  yard  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ship- 
building Co.  The  plant  is  now  practically 
complete — a  record  achievement,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ground  having  been  broken  Janu- 
ary  6th. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  employees 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  had  their  annual 
outing  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  May  5th. 
They  first  went  to  Winehaven,  where  they 
were  entertained,  and  then  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  at  Paradise  Cove, 
where  Ernest  Tanner  was  on  hand  to  greet 
his  guests.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
annual  get-together  affair,  and  is  largely 
the  cause  of  the  good-fellowship  prevail- 
ing in   the   Grace  institution. 


The  new  system  of  utilizing  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  as  ships  of  instruc- 
tion for  young  men  wishing  to  become 
sailors  was  inaugurated  with  the  last  de- 
parture of  the  Malson  steamship  "Luriinc," 
Captain  Peter  Johnson,  from  San  Francisco 
for  Honolulu.  Four  students  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  care  of  Captain  Johnson  by 
Captain  Leale,  chief  recruiting  ofticer,  anil 
these  will  receive  their  first  instructions  in 
navigation.  ♦       *       « 

Officials  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  witnessed 
tlie  launching  of  the  "W.  S.  Rheeiii,"  hull 
No.  147,  from  the  Alameda  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  recently. 
Miss  \'irginia  Smith  of  Oakland,  daughter 
of  J.  P.  Smith,  Standard  Oil  official,  and 
niece  of  W.  S.  Rhecm,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  was 
the  sponsor.  The  vessel  is  an  oil  tanker 
of  9400  tons.  Originally  built  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  she  was  comman- 
deered for  Government  service.  Three 
additional  vessels  of  the  same  type  are 
now  under  course  of  construction  at  the 
.■\lameda  plant.  They  will  be  launclied 
within  sixty  days. 

»       »       » 

The  Australian  government  has  taken 
over  the  shipways  of  the  State  of  Victoria 
with  a  view  to  more  intensive  shipbuild- 
ing. Some  of  the  French  sailing  tonnage 
is  being  used  to  carry  wheat  from  .-Kus- 
tralia   to   this    country. 

*  *       * 

The  Barnes  &  Tibbitts  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  to  issue  5000  shares  o!  its 
common  stock  to  Barnes  &  Tibbitts,  a 
corporation,  in  exchange  for  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  constituting  a  shipbuilding 
plant,  located  on  the  Oakland  estuary.  Au- 
thority also  is  given  to  issue  $124,200  pre- 
ferred stock  to  W.  G.  Tibbitts,  W.  G. 
Tibbitts  &  Co.,  and  J.  D.  Barnes  Companj 
in  payment  of  indebtedness. 

*  *       * 

The  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company  laid 
its  first  keel  May  1st  at  its  new  shipyard 
at  Bay  Point.  A  large  party  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans went  by  special  train  from  Oak- 
land. In  addition  to  the  laying  of  the 
keel,  the  program  included  the  driving  of 
the  first  rivet,  the  blows  being  struck  by 
President  R.  N.  Burgess  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  and  its  vice- 
president,  John  T.  Scott.  The  building  of 
the  Bay  Point  yard  was  remarkable  for 
speed.  Ground  was  broken  fanuary  6th. 
»       *       »      ' 

The  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, which  recently  launched  the  big  con- 
crete ship  "Faith,"  has  been  permitted  by 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  H.  L.  Car- 
nahan  to  sell  1000  shares  of  its  capital 
stock,  par  value  $10  per  share,  so  as  to 
net  the  company  the  full  amount  of  the 
par  value.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  shares  are  to  be  used  by  the 
company  in  tlie  completion  of  the  first 
cement  ship,  recently  launched,  and  the 
further    operation    of   the    company. 

*  *       * 

Mayor  Rolph  of  San  Francisco  recently 
received  a  cablegram  from  agents  at  Man- 
ila that  the  master  and  two  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  barkentine  Makaweli"  had 
been     removed     from     the    vessel     on     the 
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STONE  SHIP  "FAITH"  MAKES  GOOD  ON  TRIAL  TRIP 


THE  "Faith"  has  proved  faithful!  The  trial  trip  of  this  epoch- 
marking  stone  ship  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  May  5th,  has 
justified  the  claims  of  its  builders,  the  San  Francisco  Ship- 
building Company,  of  which  W,  Leslie  Comyn  is  the  head.  The 
"Faith"  went  all  predictions  a  point  better  and  registered  an  aver- 
age speed  of  10  1-3  knots.  Her  builders  thought  9  knots  would 
be  a  record.  Down  in  the  engine-room,  near  the  stern,  the  triple- 
expansion  engines  were  pounding  and  driving  the  concrete  hull 
forward,  but  nowhere  else  aboard  ship  could  the  slighest  vibration 
be  felt.  Over  a  measured  course  the  "Faith"  was  sent  several 
times  under  command  of  Captain  R.  E.  Connell.  with  Captain  L. 
L.  Langren  acting  as  pilot.  She  was  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
tests  of  every  part  of  her  machinery,  everything  proving  flawless. 
She  scored  an  average  speed  of  10.3  knots  v«th  the  screw  making 
84  revolutions  and  the  boilers  working  at  a  pressure  of  155  pounds. 


There  was  a  distinguished  company  on  the  trial  trip,  repre- 
senting practically  all  branches  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  Coast.  From  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  was  Captain  A.  F.  Pillsbury.  Other  Government  experts 
were  Charles  Brush,  engineer  of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  Profes- 
sor Franklin  R.  McMillan  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Stanley 
Laeffler,  his  assistant,  and  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Hynes,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  expert  concrete  engineer.  Also  on  board  as  an  expert 
was  J.  K.  Bulger,  Chief  Inspector  of  Hulls  and  Boilers  for  the 
United   States   government. 

W.  Leslie  Comyn,  president  of  the  company,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Allen  Macdonald,  the  engineer  who  designed  the  "Faith," 
with  E.  L.  Stewart,  Naval  Architect,  and  George  A.  Macgruder, 
engineering  expert,  were  as  elated  as  a  bunch  of  schoolboys  on  a 
holiday.     Their  confidence  in  the  "Faith"  was  justified. 

The  sea  test  will  come  in  a  voyage  to  British  Columbia. 


charge  of  making  disloyal  remarks.  The 
"Makaweli"  sailed  from  Manila  for  an 
.'^nurican  port  April  9th.  The  barkentine 
arrived  at  Manila  last  November  from 
Durban,  South  Africa.  Captain  A.  E.  Neil- 
sen  lias  been  master  of  the  "Makaweli"  for 
the  last   four  years. 

»  *  * 
hi  seven  seconds  a  new  keel  was  laid 
in  the  yards  of  the  Foundation  Company 
at  Portland,  Or.,  recently.  The  feat  is 
looked  upon  as  a  world's  record,  as  noth- 
ing comparable  with  it  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished. The  timbers,  in  three  sec- 
tions, were  not  only  placed  on  the  keel 
blocks,  but  were  clamped  together  when 
the  expert  crew  lined  up  to  handle  the 
job.  The  auxiliary  schooner  "Comman- 
dant Challes"  began  sliding  down  the 
ways,  and  her  nose  had  scarcely  dipped 
into  the  water  when  a  new  keel  had 
stretched  its  full  length  on  the  ways  she 
had   occupied. 


U.  S.  TO  BUILD  STONE  SHIPS. 
T^HAT  the  building  of  concrete 
ships  for  the  Government  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate concerns  and  will  be  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  announced  by  W. 
Leslie  Comyn,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Snipbuilding  Company,  on 
his  return  from  Washington.  Two 
Government  concrete  shipyards  will 
be  established,  said  Comyn,  one  on 
San  Francisco  bay  and  the  other  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Snipbuilding  Company,  build- 
ers of  the  "Faith,"  will  supervise 
concrete  ship  constniction  on  this 
Coast  for  the  Government.  The  sum 
of  $100,000  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  company  as  e\jjdence  of  good 
faith,  and  as  soon  as  Congress  makes 
the  expected  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  concrete  ships,  a  large 
force  of  men  will  be  set  at  work  on 
the   new   plant. 


Immediate  construction  of  the  $36,(JU(),- 
000  naval  base  on  the  tidelands  of  Ala- 
meda in  San  Francisco  Bay  is  indicated 
by  an  amendment,  introduced  by  Senator 
lames  D.  Plielan,  to  the  Navy  Appropri- 
ations bill,  calling  for  $6,000,000  for  the 
initial  work  on  the  naval  base.  Phelan's 
aiiiendnicnt  calls  for  the  same  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Helm  commission  in  its 
final  report  to  Congress  designating  the 
western  waterfront  of  Alameda  as  the  best 
suited  for  the  base.  Admiral  J.  M.  Helm 
estimated  that  the  base  should  be  built 
under  a  six-year  programme,  with  an  aver- 
age yearly  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  and 
a    total    cost   of   $36,307,000. 


Change  In  Shipping 
Law  Is  Imperative 


IV  the  United  States  is  to  take  a  coni- 
nianding  position  in  world  trade 
after  the  war,  immediate  changes 
in  existing  shipping  laws  are  im- 
perative. This  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  150  shipping  men  and  steani- 
shi])  owners  operating  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

Their  opinions  have  been  received  by 
the  Associated  Chainbers  of  Commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  American  steamship 
companies,  which  also  requested  views 
as  to  necessary  action  to  place  the 
.\merican  merchant  marine  on  a  foun- 
dation to  meet  the  competitive  overseas 
commerce  which  will  become  intensified 
after  the  war. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  an- 
swers received  are  unanimous  that  a 
wonderful  opportunity  confronts  the 
Cnited  States  in  international  trade,  but 
that  under  existing  laws  this  country 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  Brit- 
ain. Japan,  Germany,  and  other  mari- 
time nations  in  the  transportation  of 
goods  across  the  oceans.  In  practically 
every  reply,  as  a  first  requisite  toward 
placing  the  United  States  on  a  parity 
with  competing  nations,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Seamen's  Act  either  be 
amended  without  delay  or  be  suspended 
imtil  concurrent  laws  be  enacted  by  the 
principal  competing  nations. 

Four  Principle 
Questions   Asked. 
pOUR  principal  questions  were  asked 
by     the     Associated     Chambers     of 
Commerce,  as  follows : 

What  particular  handicap  do  you 
suffer  under  existing  .Amcicau  laws  as 
compared  with  those  of  competing  na- 
tions? 

What  existing  laws  and  regulations 
would  you  suggest  being  repealed,  and 
wily? 

\Vhat    existing  'laws    and    regulations 
would  you  suggest  being  amended,  and 
to  what   extent? 
What  new  laws  and  regulations  would 
you  suggest  being  made,  and  why? 


As  a  basic  requisite,  a  majority  of 
the  replies  urged  that  steamboat  inspec- 
tion service  be  so  changed  that  the  ideas 
of  inspectors  will  be  identical  in  every 
port.  It  was  asserted  that  prevalence 
of  individual  interpretation  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  inspection  service  is 
such  that  a  ship  may  pass  inspection  at 
one  port,  but  not   at   another. 

There  was  marked  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  measurement  ton- 
nage to  the  effect  that  our  measurement 
rules  should  conform  with  those  of 
other  nations. 


PLANT  AT  HUNTER'S  POINT. 
T^HE  Union  Iron  Works  will  con- 
struct at  Hunter's  Point,  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  a  third  great  ship- 
building plant  to  be  njshed  to  com- 
pletion within  five  months,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,000.  The  new  yard  is  to 
be  a  complete  shipbuilding  plant  in 
itself,  and  will  employ  at  the  begin- 
ning a  force  of  3000  men.  One  im- 
portant feature  will  be  ample  dry- 
docks,  which  will  give  it  the  fullest 
facilities  for  the  repair  of  ships  as 
well  as  for  their  construction. 


In  the  matter  of  manning,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  the  number 
of  ofl!'icers  and  men  in  the  crew  for  ves- 
sels of  different  tonnage  should  conform 
to  the  British  practice.  This  opinion 
was  expressed  most  strongly  in  regard 
to  the  engine-room   force. 

As  to  higher  wage  scale  on  American 
ships,  the  opinion  was  held  that  this 
must  be  offset  through  legislation. 

It  was  claimed  that  increased  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  for 
qualifications  of  both  ofiicers  and  crews 
in  the  form  of  certificates  and  licenses 
over  those  imposed  by  foreign  nations 
restrict  the  number  of  available  men. 
It  was  recommended  that  this  conform 
to   British  requirements. 

The  clause  in  the  Seamen's  Act  most 
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Present  and  Future 
OF  U.  S.  Shipbuilding 


By  M.  E.  FARR,  Presideni 

OXE  of  the  great  tasks  confront- 
ing the  world  today  is  the  re- 
placing of  ocean  tonnage  de- 
stroyed or  incapacitated  for  use 
through  war  operations.  The  sinkings 
of  vessels  by  enemy  submarines  do  not 
represent  the  total  destruction  of  deep 
sea  tonnage. 

The  normal  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
losses  through  collision,  stranding  and 
from  other  causes  incident  to  operation 
under  war  conditions,  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  world's  tonnage.  All  of  this 
tonnage  must  be  replaced  by  the  ship- 
builders of  the  world,  principally  by 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  energies  of 
these  countries  are  directed  toward  pro- 
viding sufficient  merchant  tonnage  to 
meet  the  war  requirements  and  neces- 
sities of  our  allies.  That  our  part  of 
the  undertaking  will  be  performed  there 
is  little  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
foundation  for  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  our  foreign  trade  will  be  laid. 


t  .American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  vast  pro- 
gram the  shipbuilder  must  have  a  free 
hand,  unhampered  by  laws,  restrictions 
and  e.xacting  requirements  frequently 
imposed  by  governmental  agencies,  and 
he  must  also  have  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government,  labor,  bills  and 
such  manufacturers  as  are  able  to  pro- 
duce materials  and  equipment  entering 
into  the  construction  of  steel  and  wood- 
en vessels.  Private  enterprise  and  ini- 
tiative in  shipbuilding  and  shipowning 
should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
our  Government. 

The  urgent  demand  for  ocean  ton- 
nage from  foreign  interests  during  the 
past  two  years  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  large  number  of  American  ship- 
yards and  the  enlargement  of  existing 
concerns.  This  prepared  the  way  for 
and  gave  stimulus  to  create  greater  ca- 
pacity to  produce  ocean  tonnage.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  further  increased 
these  activities.  Three  shipbuilding 
plants    of    large    capacity    are    now    in 


Change  in  Shipping  Laws  Imperative 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
criticised  was  the  provision   for  paying 


half  the  w'ages  earned  at  any  port,  it 
being  claimed  that  this  puts  a  premium 
on  desertions  at  foreign  ports  and  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
boarding-house  keepers  at  such  ports. 

TT  was  held  that  the  so-called  language 
clause  should  be  amended  to  approxi- 
mate the  regulations  of  other  maritime 
nations,  by  modifying  the  provision  for 
licensing  seamen  so  as  to  permit  any 
competent  man  to  qualify  for  license  on 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  proficiency 
to  Government  inspectors. 

Among  suggestions  was  that  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  organize 
a  department  to  ascertain,  ship  by  ship 
and  voyage  by  voyage,  the  exact  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  operation  of  American 
ships  in  overseas  trades  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  nations.  Having 
determined  this  handicap,  the  Shipping 
Board  to  recommend  legislation  to  place 
American  shipping  on  an  equality  with 
competing  nations. 

It  was  suggested  that,  after  peace  is 
declared,  there  be  an  international  agree- 
ment among  all  maritime  nations  cover- 
ing the  operation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible;  that 
the  question  of  the  difference  in  wages 
be  adjusted  by  legislation  by  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  higher  standard  of 
this  country  should  not  fall  as  a  handi- 
cap on   individual   shipowners. 


In  recommendations  for  general  trade 
vessels  for  overseas  routes,  there  was  a 
clearly  defined  line  between  those  for 
Atlantic  and  those  for  Pacific  service. 
Opinions  favored  vessels  of  10,000  dead- 
weight tons  for  Atlantic  routes  and  of 
from  12,000  to  12,500  tons  for  the  long- 
er Pacific  runs. 

In  remarks  on  operating  costs,  some 
steamship  companies  gave  comparisons 
of  the  dift'erence  in  cost  between  differ- 
ent sized  crafts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  cost  of  operating  large  ves- 
sels as  compared  with  smaller  ones  is 
very  close,  particularly  in  respect  to 
English  steamers.  \^essels  of  10,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  those  of  7500 
tons,  can  be  operated  at  the  same  cost, 
barring  fuel,  under  the  British  rules, 
whereas  American  rules  advance  the 
cost  for  the  larger  ship  approximately 
10  per  cent. 

Vessels  of  12,500  tons,  as  compared 
with  those  of  10,000  tons,  would  cost 
the  same  for  operating  charges  under 
British  rules,  barring  fuel,  whereas  un- 
der the  American  rules  they  would  cost 
approximately  5  per  cent.  more. 

.An  American  vessel  of  12,500  tons 
would  cost  nearly  one-seventh  more  to 
operate  than  a  British  vessel,  this  dif- 
ference being  on  accoimt  of  American 
laws  and  regulations.  This  would  be  a 
hieavy  handicap  against  an  American 
merchant  marine,  and  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects recommended  to  be  investigated 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


M 


OAKLAND    PORT    PLAN. 
ETHODS    by    which    the    city    of 

Oakland  may  insure  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  Its  waterfront  lands 
and  reserve  the  properties  tor  the 
future  use  of  the  city  are  suggested 
by  City  Attorney  Paul  C.  Morf  in 
a  report  to  the  Oakland  City  Coun- 
cil as  a  result  of  his  recent  investi- 
gation of  Eastern  ports.  He  makes 
these   suggestions; 

l-'irnl — t»:ikliinil  Nliould  rencrvt-  n  iliii- 
Ilcil  jiurliiiu  Mi'  lilt.  weMltTii  ami! rrfroiit 
tu  lir  furr>  t-r  ticlil  fur  imlilii-  iist*  Uy 
till*  fil.%,  fur  imriiuNeM  uf  iiulillc  hfiMiiii- 
nlllp  IrriiiiiiiiN  mill  ^^lllt^^l■M  fu  he  cuii- 
Htrurtftl,  oi^fifil,  iiiiilnliiiufti  uiiU  Ufivr- 
aletl    hy   tbf    t-it>. 

Se(!uiid — Oiikliitiil  Kliuiilil  Kfiierully  re- 
Mt>r\  (•  fur  iiiiirilliiic  t.iiiiiiiu.rre  uiitl  cuii- 
ne«-fi-d  piiriiuseM.  tlie  rfiiiuintlcr  uf  the 
Ullkliiuil  i^rsl'.-rn  iMlflTfruul.  l.t'iiNeN 
Hliuiiltl  lie  Krjintrtl  ^^itU  the  re-ctipture 
c-lnuKp,  KhU.li  ulluiiN  lh».  t-ity  lu  rvniuve 
tcnautN  to  iinullier  lui'tifiuii.  the  lenMce 
to  be  reiiiilneriileil  fur  llie  vxiienitrH 
InvolA  eil  111  Kueli  reiii<i\iil  iinil  fur  liii- 
Jiru^  ciiieii(..t    made    uiiun    tile    |iru|ierl>. 

Third — The  eity  Nhuiild  i-uiislnift  uiid 
rcKerve  liiiinieiitiil  iluekN  iind  i\hnr\eN, 
to  whieli  ecrtiiin  flriiiM  \i  111  limp  a 
lirefereiitial  rJKlil.  TliuNe  cunei'rnM 
ivbieli  are  adjiieenl  to  the  ^uriuim  unit 
ivliiir\es  »vill  haxe  the  privileiie  to  u«e 
Name  when  tlio.se  linns  liuldInK  prefer- 
ential   riKlitN    are    not    iinIiik    tlieiii. 


course    of   construction   by   the    United 
States  Shipping  Board. 
A  LL    the  available  shipbuilding    skill 
and   talent   has    been    assembled    to 
carry  out  a  vast  program  of   ship  pro 
duction.     Special   tools  and    equipment, 
far    beyond   the   capacity   of    .American 
makers,  were  necessary,  and  were  there- 
fore, not  immediately  available.     On  ac-« 
count  of  the  limited  supply  of  technical* 
shipbuilders    and    skilled    workmen    and 
lack    of   equipment,   nearly    every     new 
plant  has  been  delayed  in  getting  under 
w'ay,  and  ship  construction  work  in  the 
plants   of  going   concerns   has   been   re- 
tarded   on  account   of   the  loss  of    im- 
portant men  to  the  new  enterprises. 

It  is  essential  that  shipbuilding  plants 
be  located  where  favorable  weather  con 
ditions  prevail,  where  the  climate  isj 
equable,  and  housing  conditions  an 
ample  and  good,  and  where  an  adequati 
supply  of  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  coni' 
mon  labor  is  obtainable,  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  such  plants  be  situated  on 
direct  rail  lines  tapping  fuel  and  mate- 
rial supplies,  anit  in  localities  where,! 
economies  in  construction  costs  can  bdfl 
brought  about. 

In  order  to  compete  with  our  foreign 
rivals  after  the  present  war  is  over,  we 
must  be  able  to  produce  ships  equal  in 
quality,  cost  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion, or  lose  in  the  race  for  maritime 
supremacy  or  equality.  The  .-Vmerican 
shipbuilders  must,  therefore,  prepare 
for  strong  competition  by  providing 
their  plants  with  modern  tools,  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  by  creating  technical 
and  operating  organizations  of  the  high- 
est order  and  efficiency. . 

Our  leading  post-war  competitors  will 
be  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Germany, 
although  other  countries  will  take  an 
important  part  in  ship  production.     The 
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great  potential  resources  in  labor  and 
material  in  countries  not  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  shipbuilding  may  yet  be  de- 
veloped, and  these  nations  become  pow- 
erful factors  in  ship  production. 

The  most  reliable  reports  now  ob- 
tainable show  that  the  production  of 
new  ship  tonnage  overbalances  that  de- 
stroyed. A  large  amount  of  new 
American  tonnage  will  soon  be  avail- 
able, and  production  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  volume  until  an  ocean  carry- 
ing capacity  is  provided  fully  ample  to 
meet  war  and  commercial  requirements. 

/~\WING  to  the  high  wages  and  the 
^■'^  prevailing  standards  of  living,  con- 
struction costs  in  this  country  are  exces- 
sive and  compare  unfavorably  with  con- 
ditions in  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The 
average  daily  wage  for  a  nine-hour  day 
in  British  and  a  ten-hour  day  in  Jap- 
anese yards  is  as  follows : 

Great   Britain,  Japan, 

Dec,  1917.  1917. 

Sliilled    »2   10   to  SS   79        75c  to  »0o 

Senii-sltllled    .  .  »1   94  70c 

I  nsliillcil    .  .  I   SI  «0o 

compared  Willi  the  present  wace  for  an 
eislit-iiour  day  in  leading  American 
yard.n,  as  follows: 

Siiliied     »5  SO 

Semi-Hlviiled    4  40 

I  nsliilled      3  20 

Pleeeivorlc   rates   in  American   yards  are 
proportionateiy  liieber. 

The  standardization  of  ships  has 
come  to  stay.  This  standardization  may 
be  applied  to  the  conventional  or  the 
fabricated  type.  Variations  in  size  and 
arrangement  of  steamers  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  special 
trades  and  commodities,  but  in  any 
event  should   be   of    standard  design. 

Recent  reports  concerning  concrete 
ship  construction  are  encoura.ging,  and 
it  is  hoijed  that  this  method  of  construc- 
tion will  stand  the  tests  of  service  and 
become  an  important  factor  in  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

A  committee  consisting  of  represen- 
tative shipbuilders,  similar  to  the  coun- 
cil associated  with  the  British  Admiralty 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  such  of 
our  Government  agencies  as  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  merchant 
ships. 

While  the  production  of  ocean  ton- 
nage may  not  have  fully  come  up  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  many,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  .America  is  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  construction  pro- 
.gram  of  the  navy  and  the  Shipping 
Board  is  vastly  greater  than  ever  under- 
taken by  any  nation. 

Within  the  next  few  months  the  coun- 
try will  possess  scores  of  shipyards, 
fully  equipped  for  the  production  of 
both  steel  and  wooden  ships ;  mills  with 
more  than  ample  capacity  to  provide 
materials,  and  sufficient  skilled  labor  to 
enable  us  to  continue  a  maximum  of 
ship  production.  The  unselfish  co- 
operation of  these  interests  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  successfuHv  meet  the  cer- 
tain competition  of  the  future. 


SHORTAGE  IN  SEAMEN. 
CPOKESMEN  of  organized  seamen 
predicted  a  great  shortage  of  sail- 
ors for  the  growing  American  mer- 
chant marine  at  a  joint  conference 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  ship-owners 
and  union  officials  in  Washington 
recently.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  to  present  a  re- 
quest to  President  Wilson  for  such 
remedial  action  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary. 


TO  DIRECT  SHIPMENTS 

Direction  of  a  system  of  efficient  and 
speedy  handling  of  freight  at  ports  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  special  commission  named  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  is  J.  H.  Rossetcr,  of 
San  Francisco,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  Preliminary  steps  for  putting 
the  system  in  operation  have  been  taken. 
The  main  feature  of  the  system  will  be  the 
liandling  of  freight  to  and  from  ports  over 
the  shortest  possible  rail  routes.  The  pol- 
icy will  also  be  followed  of  diverting 
freight  to  ports  where  the  least  congestion 
.prevails.  Besides  Rosscter,  the  members 
of  the  commission  are  Edward  S.  Carry, 
Director  of  Operations  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  chairman;  Benjamin  E.  Winchell, 
representing  the  railroad  administration; 
S.  E.  Felton,  representing  the  War  De- 
partment; Captain  A.  C.  Hodgson,  repre- 
senting the  Navy;  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gay  of 
the  War  Trade  Board,  and  George  S.  Dear- 
born of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line.  Ros- 
scter has  gone  to  Washington  to  confer 
with   other  members   of  the   commission. 


Billions 
FOR  Ships 


ESTIMATES  submitted  to  Congress 
May  8th  by  the  Shipping  Board 
called  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,223,835,000.  For  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  ships  authorized  by  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill  of  1917,  the  board 
has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
386,100.000,  and  for  the  purchasing  and 
requisitioning  of  plants  and  materials, 
$652,000,000. 

The  estimates  include  the  following: 

For  acquisition  or  establishment  of 
plants    for    shipbuilding,   $5,000,000. 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  build- 
ings, $50,000,000. 

For  operation  of  all  ships  proposed 
in   the   estimates,  $500,000,000. 

For  acquisition  of  plants  for  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  ships  and  for  con- 
struction of  concrete  ships,  $35,000,- 
000. 

For  recruiting  and  instructing  offi- 
cers   for   .'Vnicrican   vessels,   $10,250,000. 

For  cost  0/  development  of  port 
facilities,   $25,000,000. 

For  construction  or  completing  of 
ships  in  shipyards  and  foreign  coun- 
tries.  $55,000,000. 


YOUNG  M.AN  of  20,  high  school  educa- 
tion, fair  knowledge  of  French  and 
Spanish,  desires  position  in  a  foreign  de- 
partment where  he  can  advance  himself 
in  the  export  business.  F.  S.  C,  "Pan 
Pacific"    Service    Dept.  (Adv.) 


INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 


By  OLGA  EIDELNANTE 


IXL)I.\  is  chietly  an  agricultural  coun- 
try,   for  67   per  cent,   of   its   people 
are    dejiendent    on    agriculture    for 
their  livelihood.      Consequently,   the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  largely  de- 
termined by   the  character  of  the  mon- 
soon rains. 

An  area  which  grows  larger  every 
year  is  protected  by  irrigation,  and  the 
extension  of  those  works,  with  the  in- 
creased resisting  pow'er  of  the  people 
and  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, is  expected  to  make  the  people  im- 
mune from  the  shock  of  such  famines 
as  those  of  1896-97  and  1899-1900;  but 
many  of  the  irrigation  works,  such  as 
tanks  and  wells,  depend  on  the  rains  for 
replenishment.  Consequently,  the  trade 
of  the  year  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
rains,  which  decide  the  export  trade  and 
the  consequent  purchasing  power  of  the 
people. 

Another  feature  which  arises  from 
these  conditions  is  that  the  imports  are 
mainly  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
exports    of    produce.      The    imports    of 


manufactm-es  in  pre-war  days  chiefly 
came  from  the  United  Kin.gdom,  whose 
exporting  power  has  been  seriously  di- 
minished by  the  diversion  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  to  war.  .A.  large  part 
of  the  exports  in  pre-war  days  went  to 
Europe. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  trade 
has  adjusted  itself  successfully  to  new 
conditions,  and  a  war  equilibrium — al- 
though an  unstable  one — has  be?n  estab- 
lished. 

The  cessation  of  commercial  relations 
with  enemy  countries,  the  curtailment  of 
trade  with  France  and  Belgium,  the  re- 
striction of  trade  with  neutral  countries, 
and  the  dearth  of  tonnage  still  continue ; 
and  the  necessity  of  Government  inter- 
vention and  control,  a  legacy  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  has  become  still  more  close. 
The  effects  of  the  crisis  occasioned  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  ceased.  Althoiigh,  with 
some  exceptions,  business  was  difficult 
(Continued    on     the    folloimng    page.) 
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and  anxious  throughout  the  year,  there 
were  none  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
outbreak  of  war  immeiliately  caused  in 
the  beginning. 

There  was,  for  example,  no  recur- 
rence of  the  great  rush  on  savings  bank 
deposits ;  no  recurrence  of  a  special  de- 
mand for  the  encashment  of  currency 
notes.  Railway  earnings,  a  valuable  in- 
dication of  the  general  movement  of 
trade  throughout  the  country,  showed 
an  increase.  The  exchange  position  was 
satisfactorily  maintained. 

The  monsoon  rains,  which  in  a  coun- 
try whose  mainstay  is  agriculture,  play 
such  an  overwhelming  part  in  the  trade 
prosperity  of  the  year,  were,  it  may  be 
noted,  not  very  favorable  in  recent 
years.  Another  characteristic  of  the  last 
two  3'ears  was  expansion  in  export 
trade,  which  compares  favorably  with 
slow  recovery  in  import  trade.  The  in- 
crease in  exports  of  jute,  tea,  wool,  and 
hides  and  skins  is  noteworthy.  The  ex- 
ports of  tea,  gunny  bags^  cloth,  and  raw 
wool  have  reached  a  record  figure. 

FRANCE — Imports  from  France  in- 
creased owing  to  larger  receipts  of  mo- 
tor cars  and  tires,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
haberdashery,  dyes,  silk  manufactures, 
and  liquors.  Exports  of  Indian  produce 
to  France  increased  on  account  of  larger 
shipments  of  jute  bags  and  cloth,  ground 
nuts,  raw  cowhides,  rice,  rapeseed  and 
copra.  The  exports,  however,  of  coffee, 
raw  cotton,  wheat,  linseed  and  pepper 
fell  off  considerably. 

IT.ALY  —  Imports  from  Italy  in- 
creased owing  to  larger  imports  of  mo- 
tor cars  and  tires,  machinery,  sulphur, 
cotton,  tussores  and  flannelette,  silk 
manufactures  and  haberdashery.  The 
exports  to  Italy  of  raw  hides  and  skins, 
raw  jute,  indigo,  and  ground  nut  oil  in- 
creased, while  raw  cotton,  pepper  and 
seeds  decreased. 

.  RUSSIA— The  trade  with  Russia  in- 
creased, owing  to  larger  shipments  of 
tea  (£1,411,000)  and  rice  (£115,000). 
Russia  supplied  tea  chests  of  wood 
worth  £55,000.  Her  purchases  of  jute 
manufactures  were  very  heavy  in  the 
year  igi6.     (£1,920,000). 

BELGIUM— The  only  exports  to  Bel- 
gium were  21,600  tons  of  rice,  ex- 
ported from  Burma,  valued  at  £154,000, 
for  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission. 

TRADE  WITH  NEUTRALS  — 
There  are  considerable  increases  in  the 
exports  to  Sweden  of  raw  cotton,  raw 
hides,  and  raw  jute ;  and  to  Norway  of 
raw  hides,  raw  cotton,  and  particularly 
of  linseed.  The  trade  of  Norway  has 
increased  nearly  four-fold.  There  was 
a  large  increase  in  wheat  exports  to  Hol- 
land,   on   Government    account.      Other 


DESTINY  IS  FORECASTED 

By  W.  L.  Hathaway 

Manager    Mutual    Life    Insurance 

Co.    at    San    Francisco 

THE  first  issue  of  "Pan-Pa- 
cific," which  I  have  read  with 
interest,  indicates  to  me  by  its 
breadth  of  purpose  that  it  is  de- 
stined to  prove  Em  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  this 
new  world  of  commerce,  whose 
opportunities  to  American  busi- 
ness men  are  in  fact  as  broad  as 
the  great  Pacific  itself,  and  seem 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  breadth 
of  vision  with  which  they  are 
viewed.  As  a  wide  lens  for  that 
purpose,  "Pzui-Pacific"  should 
prove  a  guiding  agency. 


articles  of  exports  to  Holland  have  been 
prohibited  or  curtailed.  Exports  to  Den- 
iTiark  in  1916  consisted  principally  of 
linseed,  and  the  total  fell  considerably. ' 
The  exports  of  raw  jute  to  Spain,  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  year  in- 
creased. 

J,\PAN — Silk  manufactures,  cotton 
piece  goods,  matches,  sugar,  beer,  toys, 
machinery  and  millwork,  tires,  and  ce- 
ment chiefly  accounted  for  the  increase 
in  imports  from  Japan,  while  raw  cotton 
and  iron  and  steel  (pig  iron)  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
exports.  Under  imports,  however,  the 
increase  was  not  large  when  compared 
with  the  total  imports  that  formerly 
came  from  continental  countries  with 
which  India's  commercial  relations  have 
been  cut  off  owing  to  the  war. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  cot- 
ton industry  is  dependent  on  India  for 
its  raw  material  and  on  China  as  its 
chief  market  for  manufactured  goods. 
.Among  most  recent  imports  from  Japan 
is  beer,  amounting  to  253,505  gallons, 
valued  at  £29,000,  against  64,000  gal- 
lons, valued  at  £7,000  in  1915.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  trade  in  beer  had  previ- 
ously been  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  supplied  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  in  1916  against  90  per  cent  in 
1 91 5.  Japan  is  also  competing  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  India  for  the  sup- 
ply of  glass  and  glassware,  which  was 
valued  at  £400,000,  against  £131,000  in 
191 5  and  £105,000  in  1914.  The  imports 
prior  to  the  war  were  8  per  cent,  from 
Ja])an  and  41  per  cent,  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  present  percentages  are 
}i:i  and  43,  res])ectively.  The  trade  in 
matches  has  also  advanced  from  £260,- 
000  in  1914  and  £461,000  in  191 5  to 
£705,000  in  1916.  The  imports  of  cot- 
ton  hosiery   declined    from   £556,000   in 


1914  and  £444,000  in   1915  to  £376,000 
in   1916. 

jAVA — The  position  of  Java  has 
been  of  increasing  importance  in  con- 
nection with  her  sugar  trade.  Imports 
of  sugar  were  valued  at  £8,845,000,  as 
against  £5,341,000  in  1915.  There 
were  no  appreciable  changes  in  the  ex- 
ports of  gunny  bags,  opium,  and  rice. 

UNITED  STATES— The  trade  with 
the  United  States  has  made  consider- 
able strides,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  in 
the  way  of  replacing  articles  hitherto 
obtained  from  Continental  countries. 
Imports  increased  by  68  per  cent,  and 
exports  by  22  per  cent,  over  the  year 
1915.  Iron  and  steel  (sheets  and  steel 
liars),  cotton  piece  goods  ( Pepperell 
drills),  hardware,  and  cutlery,  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  lubricating  oil  and 
motor  cars  contributed  to  the  increase 
under  imports,  and  raw  jute,  gunny 
cloth,  raw  hides  and  skins,  indigo,  lac, 
vegetable  oil,  tea  and  pej^per  under  ex- 
ports. 

-■Ks  regards  the  former,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  taken  the  place 
of  Germany  and  Belgium  and  accoimted 
for  26  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade, 
the  value  being  £1,600,000,  against 
£368,000  in  191 5.  In  the  case  of  motor 
cars,  the  number  increased  from  510 
cars  with  an  average  value  of  $.730 
per  car  in  191 5  to  2136  cars  with  an 
average  value  of  $.815. 


NEW  MINISTER. 

Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  present  Lhniguayan 
minister  to  Great  Britain  and  formerly 
a  minister  of  LTruguay  in  Finland,  has 
been  appointed  minister  to  the  LTnited 
States,  succeeding-  the  late  Dr.  Carlos  de 
Pena. 
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SEATTLE  AS  SEAPORT 
HAS  ASSURED  FUTURE 


ByCHAS.  PHILIP  NORTON 

SEATTLE'S  growth  in  the  last  live 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  Ed- 
ward Mott  Woolley,  author  and 
magazinist,  after  a  recent  inspec- 
tion of  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis,  de- 
scribed it  as  the  '■xMiracle  City  of  the 
Pacific  Coast"  and  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  pessimist  there. 

But,  after  a  whole  week's  search, 
"Pan  Pacific's"  representative  found  one, 
a  grim  old  "party"  with  a  curl  in  his 
whiskers  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  sans 
worry,  sans  everything,  except  solid 
comfort.  He  watches  the  players  on 
the  world  stage  and  philosophizes  a  la 
Tolstoy,  or  more  like  Dean  Swift,  per- 
haps. The  idea  was  to  find  a  man  who 
saw  the  hole  in  the  doughnut,  for 

'Twivt  Optimist  and  Pessimist   the 
difference  is  droll: 

The    Optimist   the   Doughnut   sees; 
the  Pessimist,  the  Hole. 

He  wasn't  altogether  a  pessimist;  he 
saw  both  the  Doughnut  and  the  Hole, 
but  the  hole  was  too  big  to  suit  his  idea 
of  right  proportions.  An  apple  oughtn't 
to  have  no  core,"  said  a  little  boy. 
Seattle's  doughnut  oughn't  to  have  any 
hole,   said  this   pessimist. 

"It's  up  to  us  to  make  this  city  a 
holeless  doughnut,  and  here  we've  been 
snailing  along  sixty-five  years  since  the 
first  settlers  came  and  have  only  350,000 
population.  Shame  on  us !  It  ought  to 
be  a  million.  It  ought  to  be  two  mil- 
lions ten  years  from  now  and  five  mil- 
lions within  two  decades." 

Enjoys  Nature's 
Supreme  Advantages. 
A  SKED  to  expatiate  further,  he  said: 
■'^  "This  sleepy  port  enjoys  all  of  na- 
ture's supreme  advantages.  It  has  the 
finest  harbor,  the  greatest  forests,  fish- 
eries, mills  and  mines,  the  grain-produc- 
ing prairies  of  the  West,  seven  trans- 
continental railroads,  the  finest  climate, 
the  lowest  death  rate,  the  highest  labor 
efficiency,  the  lowest  infant  mortality, 
the  best  school  system,  an  unlimited  and 
dependable  coal  supply,  limitless  and 
cheapest  hydro-electric  power,  the  grand- 
est scenery — everything  that  makes  an 
ideal  home  and  business  city — with  55°'' 
000,000  needy  neighbors  sitting  on  our 
front  doorstep  howling  for  a  nightshirt 
— and  yet  we  had  in  1917  only  a  beg- 
garly $486,000,000  in  foreign  com- 
merce !" 

Uncle  Dan,  as  he  is  called,  spat  con- 
temptuously and  uttered  a  grunt  of  de- 
rision. 

"But  say.  Uncle  Dan,"  the  scribe  pro- 
tested, "$486,000,000  isn't  a  sum  to  be 
sneezed  at,  for  that  surpasses  San 
Francisco." 


"Oh,  forget  it;"  he  reiilicd.  "San 
P^-ancisco !  Make  the  comparison  with 
New  York.  Seattle  should  be  second. 
If  the  Californians  had  Alaska,  our  for- 
est and  coal  and  water  power,  they 
would  be  wild  with  enthusiasm  and 
would  run  themselves  ragged  telling  the 
world  about  it,  and  millions  of  investors 
and  home-builders  would  hasten  thither 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 
We  have  everything  on  San  Francisco, 
and,  besides,  we  haven't  a  single  flea." 

Uncle  Dan  dozed  thoughtfully.  "We've 
been  asleep !"  he  said  presently.  "Our 
foreign  commerce  ought  to  be  a  billion 
annually,  our  population  a  million.  Na- 
ture exerted  herself  in  making  Seattle's 
site  and  surroundings  and  then  erected 
as    a    memorial    the    world's    grandest 
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mountain,  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
maximum  achievement.  But  we  are 
progressing  like  a  lot  of  semi-civilized 
lilliputians.  Even  our  Siwashes  are 
laughing  at  us.  If  old  Chief  Seattle 
had  thought  of  such  slow  progress,  he 
Would  have  declared  war  on  the  original 
camp. 

British  Preparing 

For  Future  Trade. 

/~\ll,  yes;  we  are  waking  up  gradu- 
^"^  ally.  We  have  one  eye  partly 
open  and  one  boot  on,  but  we  still  are 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  yawning. 
And  in  the  meantime,  gaze  northward ! 
Our  allies,  the  British,  are  working  like 
Titans.  In  some  mysterious  way,  by 
some  kind  of  shenanigan  and  hocus  po- 
cus  not  yet  fully  understood,  our  Con- 
gress has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Alaska's  needs  and  our  vast  Northland 
has  been  'bottled  up'  as  securely  as 
Cervera  at  Santiago,  with  no  heroic 
Captain  Hobson  on  the  job. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page,  Column   I.) 
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Foreign  Commerce  a  National  Issue 

U  l-\  r    this    country's    participation 
in     foreign     commerce    is     being 
closely  watched  on  this  Coast  is 
evidenced   by   the    extensive   dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  at  tlie  recent  an- 
nual  meeting  of   the  Associated   Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
held    in    San    Francisco.      That    those 
gathered   there  were   fully   alive  to   the 
vital  necessity  of  immediately  preparing 
for  trade  after  the  war  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of   the   resolutions   passed  on 
this  subject,  which  were  as  follows: 
WHEREAS:    at    the    outbreak   of    tUe    war 
the  commercial  life  of  the  United  States 
was   for  a   time   paralyzed    owing   to    the 
lack    of    an    adequate    merchant    marine 
and    proper    methods    for    marketing    and 
transporting    the    agricultural    and    indus- 
trial products  of  the  nation,  and 
WHEREAS:    such    unprcparedness    caused 
serious    loss    and    sulTering    to    our    farm- 
ers,    manufacturers,     wage     earners     and 
other   classes  dependent  upon   the   indus- 
trial   welfare    of    the    country,    regardless 
of   locality;    and 
WHEREAS:    the    war    has    demonstrated 
beyond    question    that    the    prosperity    of 
the   country   in  a   large   measure   depends 
upon  marketing  our  surplus  products  and 
manufactures      abroad,      and      providing 
means    for    transporting    such    products; 
and 
WHEREAS:    the    experience    of    the    past 
three   years   has    clearly   proved   that    the 
question    of    foreign    commerce    is    not    a 
local    but    a    national    issue    of    the    most 
vital  character,  applying  with  equal  force 
to    the    interior    sections    of    the    country 
as   to   its   seaboards;   and 
WHERE.A.S:     the    commercial    nations    of 
Europe    are.    and    have    been    for    some 
time,   making   active    preparations    to    de- 
velop and  foster  their  foreign  commerce 
when    peace     shall    have    been    consum- 
mated;  and 
WHEREAS:   while   it   is   the   first   duty   of 
every    citizen    to    assist    in    bringing    the 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion, the  future  should  not  be  overlooked; 
and 
WHERE.^S:  unless  prompt  steps  are  tak- 


en, peace  will  find  tlie  country  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  foreign  competition 
of  other  nations;  will  result  in  thousands 
of  plants  constructed  for  manufacture  of 
war  materials  becoming  idle,  with  the 
consequent  suffering  of'  wage  earners, 
with  a  merchant  marine  hampered  by 
discriminatory  laws,  raw  materials  in 
foreign  countries  controlled  by  compet- 
ing nations;  and 
WHEREAS:  only  upon  a  broad  national 
policy  based  upon  justness  and  reciproc- 
ity can  it  be  expected  to  secure  and 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  mate- 
rial benefit  of  all;  and 
WHEREAS:  a  permanent  peace  can  only 
be  secured  through  such  a  policy  of 
sound  and  just  economic  relation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED:  by  the  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  the  question  of  the  development  of 
foreign  commerce  is  a,  large  national 
issue,  vital  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  all  citizens,  and  as  such  should  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  all  com- 
mercial organizations  throughout  the 
land,  regardless  of  their  respective  local- 
ities, and  of  the  national  government, 
and  that  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
great  Nation  will  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  in  this 
direction;  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED:  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  various  bureaus  and 
departments  of  the  Government,  the 
commercial  organizations  and  the  press, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  urged  to  give 
tliis  important  subject  the  immec^ate  con- 
sideration it  merits,  and  that  they  be 
further  urged  to  take  steps  at  once  to 
protect  the  future  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country-.by  anticipating  and  prepar- 
ing to  meet  the  competition  that  is 
bound  to  come;  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED:  that  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  Congressional  dele- 
gations of  the  respective  Pacific  Coast 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Tariflf  Commission,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  urging 
their   co-operation. 
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'Pan  Pacific"' 


Seattle  as  a  Seaport 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

"The  laws  were  fixed  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  develop  Alaska's 
fuel  resources,  which  was  the  first  neces- 
sary step  toward  opening  up  the  North- 
land. The  soft  pedal  has  been  on  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  and  Alaska  wor- 
ried along  without  its  rights.  Its  pio- 
neer population  was  forced  to  import 
coal,  though  having  more  coal  than 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  forced  to  im- 
port lumber,  being  prohibited  from  using 
their  own  timber.  They  were  forced  to 
import  oil  to  mine  their  copper,  when 
they  have  vast  oil  resources,  and  then 
to  transport  the  copper  back  past  the 
oil  fields  to  the  States  to  be  smelted. 

"They  were  victimized  and  handi- 
capped in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
Congress  was  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
Why,  a  Senator  from  Utah,  now  a  dis- 
tinguished mining  magnate  and  news- 
paper man,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
referred  to  our  Northland  as  the  'Island 
of  Alaska'.  That's  how  much  he  knew 
about  it.  Others  still  call  it  'Seward's 
iceberg'.  'A  buffalo  home,  near  Seat- 
tle'. Ye  gods  and  little  fishes !  Was 
ever  such  ignorance  and  stupidity 
known?  Yet  we  preen  ourselves  on  our 
progress ! 

"And  in  the  meantime,  with  our 
Alaska  safely  'bottled  up'  and  nobody 
at  home  except  the  polar  bears  and  the 
walrus,  the  British,  working  like  bea- 
vers, with  their  lookouts  in  every  stra- 
tegic place  carrying  out  orders  for  their 
home  government,  completed  their  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  and  established  their 
port  city  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  they 
now  openly  declare  is  to  be  the  chief 
city  on  this  coast,  eclipsing  Seattle.  And 
there  you  are !  The  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag,  and  it's  time  for  us  to  be  up  and 
doing.  Prince  Rupert  is  to  be,  they 
say.  the  great  entrepot  of  the  Orient 
and  Alaska,  being  nearer,  and  Seattle 
will  hobble  along  as  an  'also  ran.' 

Canadians  Doing 
Splendid  Work. 
T  ADMIRE  our  British  allies  and 
their  splendid  work.  They  are  em- 
pire builders.  We  are  a  bunch  of  half- 
baked  mutts.  We  are  'Jeff' ;  they  are 
'Mutt'.  We  are  the  donkey ;  they  are 
the  thoroughbred  horse.  We  are  the 
turtle;  they  are  the  hare."  No  wonder 
the  Ottawa  government  recently  estab- 
lished a  "permanent  branch  at  Washing- 
ton! And  if  we  jog  along  at  this  rate 
the  British  in  Canada  w-ill  so  far  sur- 
pass us  that  our  present  'proud  pinnacle 
of  progress'  will  be  cast  into  dim  ob- 
scurity and   insignificance." 

"Now  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
Uncle  Dan  w-as  asked. 

He  was  thoughtful  a  long  time,  puff- 
ing his  meerschaum.  "When  I  contem- 
plate all  that  is  being  done,"  he  said,  "I 
just  naturally  think  of  the  old  darkey 
who  was  hired  by  a  miller  to  shoot  the 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  FOR  NINE  MONTHS 

■r7  XPORTS  of 

the  United  States  for  the 

month  of  March  and  for 

nine  months 

Ty      of  the  fiscal  year 

to  March  31,  1918,  with  a  comparison  for  the 

same  periods 

last  year  are  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Commerce      | 

as  follows: 

March                X 

ine  months  ending  March      I 

EXPORTS  BY 

GROUPS. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

BrcadstufTs    .    ... 

.Dollars 

65,295,279 

43,987,216 

447,549.385 

384,886,359 

Cottonseed    oil    . 

. Pounds 

9,857,072 

15,987,849 

48,984,492 

102,017,298 

Cottonseed  oil   . 

.Dollars 

1,766,533 

1,919,017 

8,461,395 

1I,999,4,S1 

Meat  and  dairj-  product 

s.  Dollars 

111,892,226 

43,824,312 

386,380,777 

273,113,083 

Cotton    

...Bales 

311,681 

355,295 

3,744,804 

5,053,881 

Cotton    

. Pounds 

159,132,988 

181,224,025 

1,918,737.318 

2,631,247,695 

Cotton    

.Dollars 

50,280,134 

31,988,226 

539,523,437 

454,760,955 

Mineral  oils  .    ... 

.Gallons 

210,949,885 

210,110,702 

1,985,399,269 

2,069,880,269 

Mineral  oils   .    .. 
Total    .     ... 
EXPORTS  BY 

'.'.'.'.'.'..Dollars 

Dollars 

PRINCIPAL 

28,892,844 

16,739,617 

213,113,125 

161,955,605 

258,127,016 

138,458,388 

1,595,028,119 

1,286,715,483 

•\RTICLES 

Corn   

.Bushels 

7,658,166 

10,833,771 

25.279,353 

49,700,158 

Corn    

.Dollars 

13,473,445 

12,298,222 

46,452,254 

50,763,297 

Oats    

.Bushels 

5,388,440 

4,946,751 

78,104,710 

65,270,482 

Oats    

.Dollars 

5,214,569 

3,513,726 

60,799,587 

37,331,727 

Wheat   

.Bushels 

1,687,538 

7,884.906 

32.274.852 

108.435,092 

Wheat 

.Dollars 

3,728,962 

15,778,943 

76.496,477 

191,593,397 

Fiour    

.Barrels 

2,337,823 

1,011,981 

14.951,492 

8,678,862 

Flour  

.Dollars 

25,585,428 

8,417,560 

160,074,514 

61,781,700 

Beef,   canned    .    . . 

.Pounds 

11,982,302 

5,372.144 

50,994,082 

37,825,187 

Beef,  canned  .   ... 

.Dollars 

3,823,006 

1,596,449 

1.5,291,168 

9,131,652 

Beef,  fresh 

.Pounds 

62,064,261 

16,586,393 

198,679,972 

119,731,878 

Beef,  fresh 

.Dollars 

10,849,591 

2,147,094 

32,210,973 

15,127,803 

Beef,   pickled,   etc. 

. Pounds 

1,592,114 

6,483,661 

46.428,575 

43.058,164 

Beef,   pickled,  etc. 

.Dollars 

309,035 

711,216 

5,732.490 

4,727,556 

Olco  oil    

.Pounds 

10,983,047 

6,441 ,080 

24,425,643 

55.066,427 

Oleo  oil 

.Dollars 

2,307,657 

1,240,373 

5,111,735 

8,499,805 

Bacon 

.Pounds 

)  55,603.947 

67,501,712 

458.687,277 

498.560.267 

Bacon 

.Collars 

43,302,355 

12,700,431 

122.218,254 

80,928,465 

Hams  and  shoulders   . 

. Pounds 

77,729,798 

26,382,113 

227,744,187 

199,926,805 

Hams  and  shoulders   . 

.Dollars 

20,013,145 

5,060,574 

58,384,634 

34,832,343 

Lard    

. Pounds 

68,721,464 

59.080.386 

229,222,296 

344.289,505 

Lard 

.Dollars 

17,385,892 

10,594,718 

55,772.476 

55,041.427 

Neutral  lard  .... 

.Pounds 

56,279 

2,039,234 

1,611,927 

14,707,651 

Xeutral  lard    .    .    . 

.Dollars 

13,698 

393,192 

416,589 

2,484,464 

Pork,  pickled,  etc. 

.Pounds 

3,968,600 

5,591,751 

21,524.107 

36,096,805 

Pork,   pickled,   etc. 

.Dollars 

968,832 

882,317 

4,737,508 

4,967,516 

Lard  compounds   . 

.  Pounds 

2,944,097 

4,772,334 

23,169,997 

40,585,621 

Lard  compounds   . 

.Dollars 

685,454 

725,653 

4,715,769 

5.4.=iO,094 

Crude  oil  .    .    .... 

.Gallons 

7,390,269 

16,378,585 

124,538,343 " 

134,472,565 

Cru^e  oil 

.Dollars 

395,179 

596,573 

5.882,817 

4,942,928 

Illuminating  oil  . 

.  Gallons 

49,055,267 

59,898,456 

412,674,619 

653,634,330 

Illuminating  oil  . 

.Dollars 

4,951,659 

4,011,801 

36,099,714 

41,394.754 

Lubricating  oil  .    . 

•  Gallons 

25,749,333 

21,248,195 

205,321,745 

193,139,363 

Lubricating  oil   .    . 

.Dollars 

7.309,260 

3.831,882 

48,471,482 

33,731,734 

Gasoline,  naphtha. 

etc,   . 

.Gallons 

46,756,132 

24,606,324 

320,131,428 

290.372,215 

Gasoline,   naphtha. 

etc.. 

.Dollars 

11,930,980 

5,396,916 

77,232,331 

58,135,852 

Residuum,  fuel  oil 

etc.  . 

.  Gallons 

81,998,884 

87,979,142 

922,733.134 

798,261,796 

Residuum,  fuel  oil 

etc. . 

.Dollars 

4,305,766 

2,902,445 

45,426,781 

23,750,337 

muskrats  which  were  undermining  his 
dam.  There  were  oodles  of  them, 
sneaking  around  and  building  their 
nests,  storing  away  goodies  for  their 
winter.  The  old  darkey,  arined  with  a 
shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot,  reposed 
on  the  greensward  'neath  a  spreading 
sycamore.  The  muskrats  scampered  and 
frolicked  around.  .■Mong  came  a  fisher- 
man, observant.  'What  are  you  doing. 
Uncle  Ned?'  he  asked.  'Oh,  me?'  re- 
plied the.  darkey,  sleepily.  'I'se  hiard 
to  shoot  dem  muskrats;  dey  is  nestin' 
under  dat  dam.  Ha-how !  Oh,  me,  I 
sho'  is  a  lazy  niggah.' 

"  'There  goes  one !'  exclaimed  the  fish- 
erman. 'Gee !  There's  another — two — 
three — a  dozen  of  'em !  Shoot,  uncle, 
shoot;' 

''The  old  darkey  turned  over  on  his 
other  side,  puffed  his  pipe,  and  said : 
'Say,   lokey  heah,   boss,   does  you   want 


dis  po'  old  darkey  to  lose  his  occypa- 
tion?' 

"There's  a  moral  in  that  story,  my 
son,"  said  Uncle  Dan ;  "a  moral  with 
two  edges.     Think  it  over." 

Two  City-Builders 
Who  Are  Go-Getters. 

/~\N  saying  goodbye,  the  old  salt  re- 
^'^  marked:  "Our  city-builders  here 
aren't  all  boobs.  Down  in  the  Chamber 
of  Coinmerce  and  Commercial  Club  you 
can  find  E.xecutive  Secretary  Gordon  C. 
Corbaley  and  several  other  real  go-get- 
ters. Now  you  will  find  that  Corbaley 
has  two  hobbies:  the  development  of 
Alaska  and  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign commerce.  The  former  must  wait 
a  while,  till  the  end  of  the  war  at  least, 
but  the  other  is  a  live-wire  enterprise. 
Working  with  the  leader  in  the  Cham- 
ber you'll  find  one  of  his  biggest  live 
wires  on  the  foreign  trade  job. 

"Ask  for  Harry  Y.  Saint,  the  man  of 
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affairs  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  trade. 
He  isn't  strong  on  yawp,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  world-wide  vision.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  and  he  knows  how  to  get 
it.  He  is  master  of  his  particular  job. 
He  has  his  hands  full  of  trade  opportu- 
nities, with  lines  of  direct  connection 
extending  throughout  Asia,  Siberia  and 
the  Orient,  South  America,  the  South 
Seas,  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
every  part  of  Europe.  He  knows  what 
the  Russians  want  in  Siberia,  or  what 
they  need,  and  how  to  supply  it  to  them. 
He  knows  the  Orient  like  a  book  that's 
learned  and  all  about  our  trade  oppor- 
tunities. He  knows  how  to  win  the 
friendly  regard  of  foreign  peoples, 
which  must  underlie  our  success  in 
competition  with  other  world  merchants. 
"Through  the  mails,  from  day  to  day, 
he  hobnobs  with  authorities  in  every 
country  where  we  may  develop  direct 
connections  for  American  commerce. 
He  knows  the  iieeds  of  the  Chinaman, 
the  Japanese,  the  Hindu,  the  Russian, 
the  South  Sea  Islander,  the  Malay,  the 
Siamese,  and  keeps  posted  intelligently 
on  trade  methods  and  political  changes 
affecting  trade.  He  understands  the 
mental  processes  of  the  Bolsheviki  bosses 
and  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat.  He's  on 
the  job  and  he  contemplates  his  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  the  future  from 
the  lofty  viewpoint  of  national  welfare. 
His  gaze  is  elevated,  enabling  him  to 
see  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  foreign  trade  development 
through  the  port  of  Seattle.  He's  work- 
ing for  the  nation  in  general  and  for 
Seattle  in  particular.  Go  talk  with 
him." 


■\/Tk.  SAINT  welcomed  his  visitor,  for 
the  Chamber  and  its  various  bu- 
reaus present  a  warm  w'elcome,  no  mat- 
ter how  busy.  He  is  a  tall,  alert,  affable 
man  about  forty  years  old,  and  eighty 
years  old  in  world  e.xperience.  Those 
who  know  him  best  say  he  is  a  hundred. 
He  is  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a  good 
talker.  He  is  earnest  and  sincere,  and, 
when  necessary,  becomes  enthusiastic. 
While  genial  and  approachable,  he  re- 
tains a  stately  dignity  and  gives  one  the 
impression  that  he  would  make  a  first- 
class  ambassador  to  Petrograd.  Asked 
to  tell  what  Seattle  is  trying  to  do 
through  his  bureau,  he  replied : 

"To  develop  foreign  commerce ;  to 
hold  our  war  gains  and  expand  them ; 
to  make  the  Port  of  Seattle  second  only 
to  New  York.  Under  direction  of  our 
executive  committee  and  our  Chair- 
man, William  S.  Peachy,  we  furnish  in- 
formation and  trade  service  to  our 
members.  We  have  collected  the  best 
library  of  Oriental  publications  to  be 
found  on  the  Coast.  We  have  a  rare 
collection  of  maps,  clipping  albums  full 
of  exact  information  regarding  Oriental 
countries.  We  have  outlined  and  start- 
ed a  series  of  photographic  albums  illus- 
trating exactly  how  business  is  con- 
ducted in  every  foreign  port,  the  facil- 
ities of  the  ports  and  conditions  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  developing  our 
trade  opportunities.  We  have,  besides, 
a  fine  library  of  foreign  works  and  re- 
ports, government  documents  and  cor- 
respondence bearing  directly  on  foreign 
commerce.  Thus  we  supply  down-to- 
date  data  for  our  members. 

"We  are  organizing  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  trade  disputes,  to  facili- 


tate closer  relations  with  our  customers 
and  competitors.  We  are  providing  an 
inspection  bureau  and  a  translation 
service.  Through  the  University's  exten- 
sion department,  our  members  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  course  in  foreign 
trade.  We  maintain  a  system  of  pub- 
licity to  educate  our  own  people  re- 
garding port  development  and  ways  and 
means  of  expanding  foreign  trade.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  school  author- 
ities. Co-operating  with  the  industrial 
bureau,  we  are  encouraging  the  "manu- 
facture here  of  the  raw  materials  which 
pass  in  vast  quantities  through  this 
port. 

'"We  are  perfecting  plans  to  make 
Seattle  the  great  entrepot  of  Siberia,  as 
well  as  Alaska.  We  shall  maintain  a 
news  service  on  Siberian  trade  subjects 
and  supply  the  world  with  authoritative 
information.  As  soon  as  war  conditions 
will  permit,  trade  representatives  of  this 
Chamber  will  be  placed  in  Siberia,  Asia 
and  South  America.  Trade  excursions 
to  the  Orient  and  Siberia  will  be  popu- 
lar. And  we  are  planning  to  protect 
American  trade  by  steamship  connec- 
tions under  the  American  flag.  A  great 
deal  of  constructive  work  is  under  way, 
limited  in  scope,  of  course,  by  the  war. 
Our  bureau's  committees  are  handling 
the  many  problems  pertaining  to  Si- 
beria, to  transportation,  greater  port 
development,  and  obtaining  assistance 
for  our  members  through  our  Cham- 
ber's Washington  bureau." 

Seattle's  foreign  commerce  in  1914 
amounted  to  $110,000,000;  in  1915, 
$135,000,000;  in  1916,  $300,000,000;  in 
1917,  $486,000,000. 


NEED  BUREAU  FOR  ACCURATE  COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 
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FTER  the  war  the  United  States 
will  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
world  affairs  than  before,  with 
incalculable  opportunities  for 
leadership  in  international  commerce. 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  striving  to  broaden  their  fields  by 
trade  expansion  covering  all  markets. 
To  effectively  further  these  aspirations, 
the  credit  problem  demands  immediate 
serious  consideration. 

Lack  of  uniform  exchange  of  credit 
information  is  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs with  which  the  American  trader 
contends.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
satisfactory  to  buyer  and  seller  would 
mean  elimination  of  many  difficulties  in 
the  development  of  international  trade. 
Every  association  of  credit  men, 
chamber  of  commerce  and  bank  collects 
considerable  foreign  credit  information, 
of  which  only  a  very  small  portion  is 
systematically  placed  on  record.  If  such 
information  were  kept  up  to  date  and 
were  available  to  merchants  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  it  would  afford   facilities 


By  JOHN    CLAUSEN 

Vice-President  Crocker  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco 

for  the  extension  of  credits  essential  to 
international  commercial  transactions. 

The  American  merchant  in  export 
trade  requires  not  only  information  re- 
garding trade  opportunities  in  foreign 
markets,  but  particularly  reliable  credit 
information  concerning  buyers  with 
whom  he  may  do  business.  In  develop- 
ing credit  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  to  secure  best  results  we  must 
have  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommend- 
ing that  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  in  harmonious  co-operation 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  establish  a  bureau  to 
supply  accurate  commercial  information 
for  the  extension  of  credits  in  overseas 
markets?  I  would  suggest  a  central 
bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  and  representation  in 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 
This  bureau  should  compile  a  complete 


commercial  survey  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  lists  of  merchants  im- 
porting on  their  own  account  in  the 
principal  cities  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  prospective  needs  of  localities 
wherein  American  machinery  and  goods 
might  supplement  native  products. 

The  principal  object  of  this  bureau 
should  be  to  assist  in  financing  com- 
mercial operations  of  direct  benefit  to 
American  trade.  May  I  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a  workable  arrangement  oper- 
ated in  Europe  providing  for  insurance 
of  commercial  bills?  This  class  of  busi- 
ness, commercially  known  under  the 
term  of  Del  Credere,  but  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  is  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  continent.  The  scheme  is 
to  provide  facilities  for  commercial 
houses  to  open  credits  for  shipments  of 
goods,  and  to  insure  against  a  portion 
of  any  possible  loss'  which  might  result 
from  such  operations.  It  seems  to  be 
a  very  practical  step,  and,  if  promoted 
on  general  lines,  is  bound  to  give  the 
greatest  benefits  to  drawers  consistent 
with  the  financial  soundness  of  the  plan. 
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lumber  business.  Immediately  to  the 
north  of  this  slip,  the  E.  K.  Wood  Lum- 
ber Co.  has  its  wharf  and  yards,  where 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  million  feet  of 
lumber  is  carried  in  stock. 

Other  important  wharves  are  the  350 
feet  of  frontage  taken  over  by  the  city 
from  the  San  Pedro  Dock  Co.  which  is 
improved  with  a  new  creosote-pile 
wharf,  295  feet,  on  which  there  are 
sheds  and  warehouses ;  a  public  ferry 
landing  north  of  the  Salt  Lake  com- 
pany's wharf ;  the  Crescent  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Co.'s  wharf,  which  adjoins 
the  latter,  with  several  contiguous  wharf 
frontages  and  yards. 

In  the  Inner  Harbor  on  Pier  A,  the 
city  has  built  a  creosote-pile  wharf,  2055 
feet  long,  costing  $149,000  and  having 
a  channel  depth  of  30  feet.  Upon  this 
wharf  are  two  very  fine,  commodious 
sheds,  one  of  which,  1000  feet  long, 
has  been  occupied  by  the  .A.merican- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company.  There 
is  also  a  wharf  1300  feet  long  and  a  big 
transit  shed,  622  feet  long,  for  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.,  having  four  freight 
tracks  connected  with  the  IMunicipal 
Belt  Line.  The  wharf  has  been  pro- 
vided with  adjustable  cargo  aprons  for 
handling  freight  to  and  from  the  ves- 
sels' holds.  Pier  "A"  Street,  reaching 
this  wharf,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  which  provides  facilities  to 
motor  trucks  equal  to  those  of  the  rail- 
ways. There  is  also  the  Water  Street 
wharf,  on  which  is  another  fine  transit 
shed,  with  team  ferries  at  the  foot  of 
each  street  leading  to  the  San  Pedro 
district,  where  a  ferryboat  is  in  oper- 
ation. 

Attractive  Boulevard 
For  Transportation. 

T~>L'RIXG  the  last  year  an  excellent 
^"^  paved  boulevard  has  been  con- 
structed which  provides  transportation 
facilities  to  the  waterfront  of  the  Main 
Channel  and  Outer  Harbor.  It  is  130 
feet  in  width  from  its  connection  with 
the  roadway  to  Los  Angeles  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  San  Pedro  district.  This 
boulevard  was  cut  through  two  hills  at 
a  cost,  including  paving,  of  $160,000. 
Another  connecting  boulevard  is  now 
being  constructed  which  will  develop  a 
large  section  of  high-class  commercial 
property.  Plans  have  also  been  pre- 
pared for  the  extension  of  the  boulevard 
system  to  the  ocean  front  of  the  Outer 
Harbor.  Wilmington  Boulevard,  two 
miles  long,  connects  Wilmington  and 
San  Pedro  Road  with  the  County  Bou- 
levard and  is  the  connecting  link  to 
forrn  a  continuous  pavement  from  all 
municipal  wharves  direct  to  the  center 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  first  com- 
menced its  construction  work  on  the  so- 


called  thirty-seven  acres  fronting  on  Slip 
No.  I,  this  being  the  only  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  the  city  had  clear  title  to.  Sub- 
sequent court  decisions  have  been  favor- 
able to  the  city,  and  title  to  approxi- 
mately 1450  acres  of  land  now  rests  in 
the  nnmicipality,  of  which  850  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  and  280  thereof 
leased.  Wharves  built  and  building 
now  total  35,592  feet,  of  which  13,624 
feet  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
In  addition,  seven  small  boat  landings 
and  three  ferry  slips  are  in  operation. 

'T*H.\T  San  Pedro  will  become  a  great 
industrial  center  is  inevitable.  The 
progress  during  the  last  five  years  need 
only  be  duplicated  in  the  same  period 
of  the  future  (and  this  is  already  as- 
sured by  the  number  of  projects  which 
are  either  being  launched  or  are  in  their 
embryonic  stages  1  and  Los  Angeles  will 


INFALLIBLE  TRADE  SCOUT. 

Export  advertising  is  an  infallible 
trade-scout.  It  will  reach  buyers  you 
could  approach  in  no  other  way.  It 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  should 
you  eventually  send  salesmen  out. 
But  don't  attempt  it  unless  you  can 
give  it  attention  or  that  of  some  capa- 
ble employee.  When  3'ou  advertise 
you  invite  correspondence,  and  you 
are  in  duty  bound  to  make  a  courteous 
reply  to  the  letters  you  will  receive. 
That  top,  left-hand  drawer  is  the 
morgue  of  more  good  export  business 
than  many  of  the  largest  of  us  have 
on  our  books — all  because  the  boss 
wouldn't  take  the  time  to  answer 
the  letters. 


be  able  to  claim  to  be  a  manufacturing 
city  in  the  truest  sense.  The  outlook 
is  indeed  so  promising  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  to  see  a  vast  industrial 
metropolis  stretching  uninterruptedly 
from  the  present  city  to  what  was  the 
town  of  San  Pedro. 

As  stated,  shipbuilding  has  already 
been  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  has 
come  to  say.  When  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Diydock  Co.  was  pro- 
moted last  year,  and  took  a  lease  from 
the  city  of  seventy  acres  of  ground  at 
the  harbor,  on  which  they  have  since 
been  constructing  for  the  United  States 
government  eighteen  8800-ton  steel  ves- 
sels, the  necessary  impetus  was  given 
toward  making  this  port  an  important 
shipbuilding  center.  War  necessities 
have  already  led  to  the  expansion  of 
this  industry,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
the  enormous  demand  that  is  certain  to 
result  for  ships  to  carry  commerce 
across  the  Pacific  will  keep  the  plants 
busy  fdr  many  years  to  come. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  erected  an 
oil-loading  plant  on  eleven  acres  of 
leased  land,  with  pipeline  connections 
to  a  municipal  wharf,  20  feet  wide  by 
723  feet  long.     This  plant  is  .connected 


"Pan  Pacific" 

by  a  lo-inch  pipeline  with  the  field,  and 
has  a  storage  capacity  of  310,000  bar- 
rels. Boat  lines  are  run  from  the  tanks 
to  the  wharf,  the  loading  capacity  being 
sufficient  to  load  two  tank  steamers,  a 
total  of  120,000  barrels,  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  has  purcliased  260 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of 
a  large  refining  plant  at  the  West  Basin. 
The  oil  industry  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  this  port  is  fast  taking  a  leading 
place  in  loading  facilities  for  the  largest 
tankers.  The  L'nion  Oil  Co.  has  ap- 
plied to  the  city  for  wharf  facilities  sim- 
ilar to  tliose  of  the  Standard.  The  oil 
exports  this  year  will  amount  to  ten 
million  barrels.  The  lumber  industiy  is 
also   an   important   one  at   Los   .Angeles 
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Pacific 
Coast 

United  States  of  America 

Buyers' 
Headquarters 

The  100%  Club 

Arcade  Floor 

Monadnock  Building, 

San  Francisco 


An  extensive  Commercial  Muse- 
um is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  buyers,  where  the  products  of 
American  manufacturers  are  dis- 
played. 

THE  FOREIGN 

MERCHANT 

IS  INVITED 

To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at 
The  Club.  An  information  bureau  is 
maintained.  Ail  modern  office  con- 
veniences provided  free  to  foreign 
buyers. 

The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of 
America's  leading  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Each  member  is  selected 
for  business  efficiency,  quality  of 
goods  and  ability  to  render  SERVICE 
to  the  buying  public.  All  are  leaders 
in   their   line. 

We  render  the  foreign  mer- 
chant a  service,  free  of  all  charge 
or  obhgation. 

Business  connections  estab- 
lished. Correspondence  invited 
in  any  foreign  language. 

Send   for   the  complete   story. 

WM.  E.  HAGUE, 

Sec.-Treas. 


LOS  ANGELES  ALSO  HAS  KIND  WORDS 

By  Christopher  U.  Gordon 

President  Board  of  Heu^bor  Commissioners,  Los  Angeles 

I   HAVE  the  initial  issue  of  "Pzui-Pacific,"  and  think  it  entirely  worthy 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  great  mission  on  which  it  is  embarked. 
May  your  work  grow  euid  prosper  as  you  progress  along  the  lines 
to  which  you  have  dedicated  this  magazine.      The  field  will  expiind  and 
the  opportunities  for  service  multiply  with  the  passage  of  years. 

Your  objects  merit  a  religious  fervor  and  devotion  that  I  am  sure  is 
yours  to  expend  in  the  great  work  of  binding  together  into  a  sort  of  fam- 
ily community  of  interest  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


liarbor,    which     is    claimed    to    be    the 
largest  import  lumber  port  in  the  world. 

Fishing   Industry 
Also  Important. 

P'OL'.\LLY  important  is  the  fishing 
industry,  which  is  growing  very 
rapidly.  At  Fisherman's  Harbor,  which 
is  on  the  ocean  side  of  Terminal  Island, 
a  new  2000-£oot  jetty  has  been  dredged 
to  12  feet,  and  is  being  reserved  for 
the  fishing  fleet,  while  sixty-four  acres 
of  reclaimed  area  is  devoted  to  cannery 
industries,  boat  repair  shops,  etc.  The 
wharf  at  this  point  is  1493,  feet  long, 
built  on  creosote  piling. 

In  order  to  provide  greater  facilities 
for  fishermen,  the  city,  last  year,  com- 
pleted a  concrete  bulkhead  and  creo- 
soted-pile  wharf,  92  feet  wide  by  320 
feet  long,  and  erected  thereon  a  two- 
story  timber  building,  60  by  304  feet. 
The  space  available  in  the  market  was 
rapidly  taken  up  by  the  fishing  dealers, 
« hose  daily  activities  make  -a  sight 
worth  seeing.  An  idea  of  how  the  fish- 
ing industi"y  has  grown  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  though,  eighteen  months 
ago,  there  were  seven  canneries  at  the 
harbor,  the  land  has  since  been  leased 
for  the  erection  of  eleven  new  ones. 

The  United  States  government  has  in 
many  ways  endorsed  Los  Angeles  har- 
Iwr  as  a  highly  important  port.  A  tract 
of  166  acres,  offered  by  the  city  to  the 
federal  government,  has  been  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  commission  author- 
ized to  locate  submarine  bases.  At  Fort 
MacArthur,  which  covers  an  area  of  100 
acres  back  of  Point  Firmin,  construc- 
tion work  on  fortifications  is  now  Hear- 
ing completion.  There  is  a  government 
reservation  of  forty-one  acres,  with  a 
frontage  of  1350  feet  on  the  west 
channel,  which  will  be  improved  by  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
marine base. 

.At  Reservation  Point  there  is  a  U.  S. 
War  Department  Reservation  which  is 
proposed  to  be  used  as  a  quarantine  sta- 
tiun,   hospital   and   immigration   station. 

The  strategic  location  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
logical  distributing  center  of  the  trade 
of  Mexico,  the  west  coast  of  America, 
the  Orient  and  Oceania,  has  no   doubt 
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destined  this  port  to  be  one  whose  in- 
terests are  as  vital  to  the  world's  com- 
merce as  any  in  the  world. 


^^  O.  K. 


says 

Uncle 
Sam 

Because  of  the  enormous  sav- 
ing in  tonnage  and  transporta- 
tion which  the  modern  process  of 
Dehydration  brings  about;  and 
because  the  original  fresh  flavor 
and  quality  remain  unimpaired, 
the  United  States  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt  Dehydrated 
Vegetables  as  rations  for  the 
army. 

KING'S 

PATENTED  PROCESS 

Fruits 

and 

Vegetables 

are  the  last  word  in  modern  Food 
Conservation.  Shippers  and  Ex- 
porters should  avail  themselves 
of  the  wonderful  opportunity  of 
conserving    space    in    shipments. 

Write  today. 

WITTENBERG-KING  CO. 
Modem  Food  Conservers, 

Portland,  Oregon 
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COAL  CARBURETOR 

Ax  invention  of  unusual  interest 
to  ship-owners  is  now  un- 
der investigation  by  the  United 
States  government.  It  involves 
the  use  of  powdered  coal,  piped  to  vari- 
ous heating  units  from  a  pulverizing 
plant,  automatically  mixed  with  air, 
and  fed  into  the  furnaces  under  pres- 
sure. 

In  short — to  the  lay  mind,  at  least — 
a  coal  carburetor! 

Powdered  coal  has  been  used  in  ce- 
ment plants  for  years,  but  through  the 
medium  of  this  invention  its  use  has 
already  been  extended  to  some  of  the 
largest  steel  and  smelting  plants  in  the 
country,  .\lready  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  method  is  superior  to 
oil  or  producer  gas  in  metal-heating 
furnaces,  and  its  inventor,  A.  A.  Hol- 
beck,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  worked  out 
a  plan  for  its  utilization  in  steamships 
— at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  coal  used;  eliminating  prac- 
tically all  of  the  expense  of  stoker  labor 
and  saving  materially,  if  desired,  in 
bunker  space. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  "Pan  Paci- 
fic" believes  its  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  process.  The  fuel  problem 
is  so  vitally  wrapped  in  the  matter  of 
"More  Ships  to  Win  the  War,"  as  well 
as  for  the  American  foreign  trade,  that 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any- 
thing that  might  aid  in  its  solution. 

The  Holbeck  process,  as  applied  to 
stationary  plants,  is  in  use  in  some  of 
the  largest  smelters  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.  at  Hayden,  Ariz.,  and 
Perth  .A.mboy,  N.  J.,  and  that  of  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  Co.  at  McGill, 
Nev.     It  is  also  installed  in   the  plants 


of  the  .-Mlenwood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Con- 
shohocken,  Pa.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Steelton,  Pa. ;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  Company,  Montreal. 

The  process  is  simple  in  its  essentials, 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Holbeck's  invention 
is  concerned  it  has  to  do  merely  with 
the  piping  and  automatic  mixing  of  the 
powdered  coal  and  air  to  the  heating 
unit.  By  the  Holbeck  method  the  coal 
is  carried  from  the  bunkers  to  pulveriz- 
ers, which  grind  the  coal  so  fine  that  it 
will  pass  through  a  screen  whose  mesh 
consists  of  200  wires  to  the  inch.  Such 
a  screen  will  practically  hold  water. 
The  powdered  coal  is  then  carried  to 
special  bins,  thence  through  the  mix- 
ing device,  which,  as  already  stated, 
might  be  called  a  "coal  carburetor." 
From  this  point  the  combined  powdered 
coal  and  air,  mi-xed  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, can  be  piped  any  reasonable 
distance  to  the  heating  unit. 

But  it  is  the  application  of  this  in- 
vention to  ships  using  coal  for  fuel  that 
will  interest  "Pan  Pacific"  readers.  Mr. 
Holbeck  has  estimated  that  a  ship  re- 
quiring 20,000  horsepower  will  consume 
20.000  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  under 
the  present  method  of  stoking,  and  that 
under  his  process  the  same  horsepower 
can  be  produced  with  15,000  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour.  Thus,  in  a  voyage  of 
ten  days  there  would  be  a  saving  of  600 
tons  per  day,  which,  with  coal  at  $5  a 
ton,  would  save  $30,000  in  a  ten  days' 
voyage  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  alone. 
And  this  $30,000,  Mr.  Holbeck  esti- 
mates would  easily  cover  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling his  process. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  fuel,  there 
is  the  highly  important  saving  in  stoker 
labor.     The    Holbeck    process    requires 
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CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


"Pan  Pacific"' 

only  a  water  tender,  an  ash  wheeler 
for  a  comparati\eJy  small  amount  of 
residue,  and  an  operator  for  the  pul- 
verizing equipment.  There  is  a  saving 
in  bunker  space,  should  such  a  saving 
be  desired  or  desirable,  or  the  same 
bunker  space  will  hold  coal  enough  for 
a  longer  voyage  than  under  the  present 
system.  Another  important  advantage 
lies  in  the  absence  of  smoke. 


POSITION  \V.A.NTED— Young  man,  age 
30,  educated  in  Australia,  Scotland  and 
Rugby  College,  England;  speaks  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian;  has  had  four  years' 
experience  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  in  mining,  exporting  and  im- 
porting; willing  to  go  to  South  .Amer- 
ica, Australia  or  the  Orient.  Exempt 
from  military  service.  Address  B,  "Pan 
Pacific." 
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Japan  Is  Big  Rival 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 

EXISTING  law  gives  the  President 
authority  to  sell,  in  whole  or  part, 
to  lease  or  charter  the  vessels  now 
owned,  under  construction,  and  to  be 
built  by  and  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  item 
of  cost  can  receive  little  consideration 
in  employing  these  vessels  for  commer- 
cial purposes  after  the  war  is  over.  The 
cost  of  these  vessels  is  a  war  expense 
and  will  have  to  be  so  charged.  Now, 
instead  of  selling  this  emergency  fleet 
in  whole  or  in  part,  I  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  own 
it ;  that  it  should  charter  the  same  to 
responsible  individuals,  firms  and  cor- 
porations, citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  operated  in  trades  approved  by  the 
Shipping  Board  under  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board's  form  of  bare  boat 
charter,  running  three  or  five  years  with 
renewal  options ;  annual  hire  to  be  based 
on  15  per  cent  of  a  valuation  fixed  for 
chartering  purposes  at  fourteen  pounds 
per  deadweight  ton  carried. 

I  believe  the  idea  of  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  will  increase 
in  favor  during  the  ne.xt  few  years. 
Through  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  finance  the  railroads  properly,  re- 
habilitate and  operate  them  as  one  sys- 
tem, without  legal  restrictions,  such 
good  results  and  such  enormous  saving 
should  be  effected  that  the  people  of 
this  nation  may  prefer  at  least  to  ex- 
periment further  in  the  direction  of 
Government  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. 

The  plan  of  the  Government  retaining 
possession  of  at  least  the  bulk  of  its 
merchant  fleet  will  probably  meet  with 
popular  approval,   and  the   Government 


would  be  able  to  demonstrate  for  itself 
the  disadvantages  of  some  of  our  exist- 
ing laws,  and  the  necessity  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  place  our  ocean  carriers 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  ocean 
carriers  of   other  nations. 

The  depreciation  fund  and  the  profits 
earned  from  the  insurance  fund  would 
provide  means  for  building  further  ves- 
sels as  time  passed.  The  Government 
would  be  able  to  regulate  the  trades  in 
which  its  vessels  should  be  employed, 
and  would  at  all  times  be  in  possession 
of  a  large  fleet  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency.  This  plan  could  be  adopted 
under  the  existing  law  without  any  fur- 
ther legislation. 

In  order  to  stabilize  rates  and  to  con- 
trol, as  far  as  possible,  ruinous  competi- 
tion, I  think  our  Government  should 
approve  and  encourage  the  formation 
of  steamship  conference  agreements, 
which  have  proved  of  such  tremendous 
importance  in  building  up  British  and 
other  foreign  merchant  marines.  These 
agreements  would,  of  course,  be  made 
with  governmental  approval  and  under 
governmental  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion. 

American  vessels  should  be  allowed  to 
use  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipino  sail- 
ors, firemen,  and  in  the  steward's  de- 
partment when  in  competition  with  for- 
eign vessels  using  similar  crews. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  sugges- 
tions should  be  adopted,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion of  an  American  merchant  marine 
and  of  Pacific  and  other  overseas  trade. 


RICE   IMPORTERS  ALARMED. 

Alarmed  by  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  to  grant  licenses 
for   the   importation   of     rice,    the     rice 


Geo.  Wehry  &  Company 

Amsterdam,  Batavia,  Soerabaya, 
Semarang,  Cheribon,  Tjilatjap, 
Padang,  Macassar. 


Largest  importers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  open  for 
offers  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  drinks,  metals,  chem- 
icals, and  general  merchandise.  Send  offers  either  to 
25  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City,  or  to  Batavia,  Java, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
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importers  of  San  Francisco  recently  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  two  to  visit 
Washington  to  seek  relief.  R.  C.  Eddy, 
of  S.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  and  Edward 
Brandenstein  are  the  committee. 

The  rice  importers  say  no  licenses 
have  been  granted  by  the  War  Trade 
Board  for  the  importation  of  that  com- 
modity since  the  promulgation  of  the 
restricte'd  list  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  The  rice  is  imported  from 
China,  Japan  and  India. 

The  importers  will  represent  to 
Washington  that  the  supply  of  rice  is 
rapidly  .going  far  below  normal  and 
ask  for  the  lifting  of  what,  they  say, 
is  an  embargo,  ahhough  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  call  it  by  that  name. 


The  convenient  loca- 
tion of  our  factories 
not  only  insures 
prompt  deliveries,  but 
results  in  a  large  sav- 
ing in  freight  rates. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures consist  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  Vitreous 
China  and  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  Lavator- 
ies, Closets,  Bathtubs, 
Sinks,  Drinking  Foun- 
tains, etc.  Many  of  these 
are  especially  designed 
for  Foreign  Markets. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  Export 
Catalogue  EP,  which  con- 
tains illustrations  of  our 
entire  line  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC 
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PACIFIC  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 
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Factories:  Richmond,  Cal. 
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Japan's  Ambassador 

(Continued  from  Page  i6.) 

new  world  of  international  democracy,  I 
am  strongly  convinced  that  justice  and 
fairness,  and  frankness  and  sincerity 
should  be  our  sole  guidance  in  all  deal- 
ings between  civilized  nations.  This 
inspiration  together  with  the  innumer- 
able marks  of  genuine  friendship  and 
sympathy,  of  which  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  the  recipient  during 
my  short  but  extremely  pleasant  journey 
in  America,  is  most  gratifying  and  re- 
assuring to  me  in  embarking  on  a  new 
and  difficult  undertaking. 

"The  last  but  not  least  cause  of  sat- 
isfaction lies  in  the  e.xcellent  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries.  As 
true  friendship  between  individuals  can 
only  be  tested  and  strengthened,  in  time 
of  distress,  so  it  is  with  international 
intercourse.  The  dense  mist  of  black- 
ening enemy  intrigues  hanging  over  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  hurricane  of 
the  world  war,  and  there  is  today  no  dis- 
turbing cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  Pa- 
cific. In  fact  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  .\merica  have  never  been 
so  cordial  and   friendly  as  they  are  to- 


day. I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  we 
must  not  relax  our  vigilant  watch  lest 
our  ever-active  enemy  should  again  slip 
in  and  renew  his  attempt  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  us  as  he  has 
done  witli  no  small  success  in  the  past." 

The  new'  ambassador  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Wilson  April 
30th.  President  \\'ilson,  after  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
of  \'iscount  Ishii,  said: 

"Your  appointment  is  indeed  to  me 
an  added  evidence  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Japanese  government  to  a  policy  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  I  beg  of  you  to  express 
to  your  august  sovereign  my  appre- 
ciation of  His  Majesty's  sentiments  of 
good  will  and  my  confident  hope  that 
the  cordial  bonds  of  friendship  already 
existing  between  our  two  countries  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
our  common  efforts  in  so  righteous  a 
cause  as  that  in  which  w'e  are  engaged." 

^^'e  extend  our  heartiest  welcome  to 
the  new  ambassador.  May  the  cordial 
bonds  of  amity  between  America  and 
Japan  be  strengthened  by  his  noble 
efforts  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  our 
two  nations  and  for  the  blessing  of 
mankind  I 
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America,  Prepare! 

(Coiilinucd  from  Page  8.) 

Such  is  the  usual  urgency  of  our  need 
of  these  commodities,  or  most  of  them, 
that  the  Government  must  provide,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  war,  steamers  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  them.  The  pos- 
sible export  trade  with  the  countries 
from  which  these  products  must  come 
is,  therefore,  at  present  limited  to  the 
available  space  on  such  steamers  as  the 
Government  may  be  able  to  provide  for 
the  import  trade,  and  until  such  time 
as  new  tonnage  becomes  available,  there 
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can  be  no  increase  or  expansion  of  our 
export   trade   with   these   markets. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  an  obvious 
necessity  that  we  should  prepare 
against  the  time  when  the  present  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  and  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  are  again 
available.  With  our  enormously  in- 
creased capacity  in  manufactures,  and 
the  natural  products  of  the  mines,  farms 
and  forests,  we  shall  have  to  spare,  add- 
ed to  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  our  merchant  marine  which  should 
amount  by  the  end  of  next  year  to  at 
least  ten  million  tons  of  shipping,  we 
shall  be  urgently  in  need  of  foreign 
markets. 

Our  European  competitors,  past  and 
future,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
demands  upon  their  energies  and  re- 
sources which  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  involves,  are  not  neglecting  to  pre- 
pare for  the  foreign  trade  of  a  time  of 
peace.  In  England,  a  department  of 
the  government,  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction, with  the  assistance  of  com- 
mittees composed  of  competent  experts 
in  their  particular  fields,  is  devoting  it- 
self, among  other  things,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  practical  ways  and  means  of 
extending  and  developing  foreign  trade 
after  the  war. 

It  is  said  that  Germany  has  already 
taken  steps,  in  the  building  of  a  new 
merchant  marine,  to  render  herself  in- 
dependent of  the  shipping  of  foreign 
countries,  even  though  she  should  find 
herself  at  the  end  of  the  war  bereft  of' 
that  large  part  of  her  fleet  which  was 
interned  in  foreign  ports.  It  is  certain 
that  the  German  organization  of  banks 
and  mercantile  houses  which,  before  the 
war,  was  co-extensive  with  the  world, 
is  still  practically  intact  in  South  Amer- 
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ica  and  other  markets  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested.  We  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that,  to  the  extent  she 
is  able  to  recover,  be  it  soon  or  late, 
her  trade  connections,  and  to  repair  the 
diminished  man  power,  Germany  will  be 
as  potent  a  competitor  for  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  she  was  before. 
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Control  of  Orient  Shapes  World  Policy 


I  Continued  from  Page  4.) 
for  its  continued  prosperity  on  the  ex 


tension  of  agriculture  and  on  the  profit- 
able' exchange  of  its  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  by  means  of  re- 
munerative foreign  trade.  Today  you 
will  find  all  this  in  Shaw's  History  of 
Currency — not  in  print  in  my  time. 

After   my    college   degrees   had   been 
conferred   I   still   wondered   what   those 
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curious  little  letters,  "£■"  "s"  and  "d" 
means.  Thirty-three  years  ago,  living 
in  the  City  of  Venice,  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  old  Oxford  Don  and  I 
asked  him  what  they  meant.  In  ex- 
plaining their  meaning  he  laid  down 
some  sound  principles  concerning  na- 
tional growth,  saying: 

HTHE  nation  that  has  controlled  the 
•^  trade  of  the  Orient  has  always 
dictated  and  shaped  the  policy  of  the 
world.  At  first  tliat  trade  belonged  to 
Phoenicia,  and  she  sailed  around  and 
brought  back  great  cargoes  and  great 
ideas  from  China ;  at  a  later  date  that 
trade  passed  to  \  enice  and  she  kept  it 
for  many  hundred  years  and  this  great 
city  of  marble  palaces  now  crumbling  to 
decay  was  built  out  of  the  profits  of 
that  trade  with  the  Orient ;  at  a  still 
later  date  that  trade  passed  to  the  Low- 
lands and  tliey  became  rich  and  great 
and  powerful,  and  finally  it  passed  to 
my  own  country — England,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  to  God  she  may  always  keep  it. 
When  she  took  the  trade  of  the  Orient 
she  simply  took  the  coinage  of  Venice, 
the  "lira,"  ''soldi"  and  "denarius."  mul- 
tiplied them  by  twenty-five  and  called 
them  "pounds,"  "shilling"  and  "pence." 

Trade  between  nations  primarily  con- 
sists of  a  desire  to  possess  that  which 
the  other  has,  coupled  with  a  willing- 
ness to  exchange  an  equivalent  there- 
for. J\lr.  James  J.  Hill's  idea  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  could  be 
gathered  together  from  many  different 
points  and  transported  by  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Japan,  Russia  and  China, 
and  an  equivalent  tonnage  secured  to 
provide  a  return  cargo,  rested  on  a 
sound  economic  basis. 

To  enable  the  lumber  tonnage  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  move  to 
Mississippi  River  points  and  eastward, 
he  found  it  necessaiy  to  secure  tonnage 
westbound.  To  do  that  he  sent  men  to 
China  and  by  the  introduction  of  proper 
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machinery  and  properly  instructing  the 
Asiatics  he  made  Seattle  at  one  period 
the  second  largest  cotton  shipping  port 
of  the  world. 

He  made  the  great  error  of  assum- 
ing that  the  law  makers  and  law  admin- 
istrators of  the  United  States  would 
recognize  the  necessity  of  leaving  un- 
restrained ocean-going  freight  carried 
in  .\merican  bottoms  and  that  the 
United  States  would  treat  its  own  people 
as  liberally  as  it  was  compelled  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  treat  foreigners  on 
the  high  seas.  Many  obstacles  had 
been  overcome  and  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  from  Seattle  would 
have  been  on  a  sound  commercial  basis 
but   for  the  arbitrary'  extension  of  the 
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puwers  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulating  traffic  on  the 
high  seas. 

'T'HE  great  ditTerence  in  wages  paid 
the  United  States  sailors  as  against 
those  paid  seamen  of  other  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
further  handicap  that  Hongkong  was  a 
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free  port,  and  Seattle,  which  should  then 
have  been  and  which  now  should  be  a 
free  port,  was  and  is  not,  was  met  by 
Mr.  Hill.  He  sought  to  find  a  market 
for  our  surplus  products  in  a  country 
which  needed  them  that  the  wages  of 
our  own  people  might  Ije  further  in- 
creased and  their  employment  rendered 
more  uniform,  and  yet,  the  burden  of 
hostile  laws  was  so  great  and  our  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
the  plan  so  complete  that  his  efforts 
failed. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  each  of  the 
nations  with  whom  the  United  States 
would  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  needs 
the  commodities  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured which  our  nation  can  sup- 
ply. Let  us  assume  that  there  are 
proper  transportation  lines  on  land  and 
sea  for  bringing  these  products  to  their 
ultimate  market.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  economic  machinery  is  in  order  for 
eft'ecting  easy  monetary  transactions,  in- 
surance, and  dealing  with  the  deferred 
credits,  that  the  great  inventive  skill 
and  organizing  genius  of  the  American 
])eopIe  is  being  exerted  to  its  highest 
efficiency  to  produce  the  articles  re- 
quired in  exchange,  that  the  commodi- 
ties which  we  require  in  exchange 
therefor  are  capable  of  being  produced 
and  on  a  basis  so  that  each  nation  can 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  exchange. 
What  is  still  necessary  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessful foreign  trade? 

there  ate  two  essen- 
I'irst,  the  careful 
studying  of  the  foreign  trade  problem 
either  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  of  co-operating  with 
our  merchants,  or  by  specially  trained 
e.xperfs  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highly  organized  and  effi- 
ciently trained' Foreign  Trade  Council, 
and  then,  second,  the  means  e.xerted  and 
laws  enacted  which  will  enable  the 
traders  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  the  results  desired  and  effect  the 
needed  exchanges. 

I  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  upset  the  line  of  reasoning  first 
laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  reinforced 
by  Ricardo,  Shadwell  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  all  subsequent  writers  on  Po- 
litical Economy,  and  on  which  all  sound 
economics  must  stand,  and  in  place 
thereof  to  de\jy  hand  labor  and  to  as- 
sert that  it  alone  is  competent  to  direct 
American  industries  and  enterprises, 
and  to  its  hands  alone  must  be  en- 
trusted the  development  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Bolsheviki  move- 
ment in  Russia  will  serve  as  a  timely 
warning  to  our  own  country  to  retrace 
her  steps  before  it  is  too  late. 

I     cannot,     perhaps,     in     conclusion, 

bring   the   question   more    nearly    home 

than  to  ask  the  reader  to  answer  that 

^     question   which   the   great    King  .\lbert 
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of  Belgium  asked  of  me  on  the  battle- 
front,  when  he  said : 

"May  it  not  be  thai  the  United 
States  tvill  have  grave  questions  to 
be  settled  at  the  close  of  the  zvar. 
All  the  stocks  of  goods  of  the  war- 
ring nations  will  have  become  ex- 
hausted. The  United  States  'will 
have  the  money  and  the  credit.  To 
get  that  money  we  must  work  ten, 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day 
and  your  people  not  satisfied  with 
ten  hours,  now  demand  eight,  and 
hozv  can  the  United  States  hope  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world? 
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DRIED    VEGETABLES 
SAVE   CARGO    SPACE 


By   E.   CLEMENS   HORST 

CARGO  SPACE  is  the  most  valu- 
able  space   in   the   world   today. 
Every  foot  of  it  has  not  only  a 
high  monetarj'  value,  but  a  still 
higher   economic   value ;    for   the   whole 
world  is  calling  for  food  and  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  conducting  the  war. 

The  quantity  of  food  needed  to  feed 
the  hundreds  of  men  constituting  the 
crews   of   ocean-going   vessels    requires. 
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lor  storage  purposes,  a  large  cargo 
space  that  otherwise  could  be  utilized 
to  carrj-  larger  loads  of  merchandise. 
Meats  are  now  put  out  in  about  as  com- 
pact a  form  as  possible,  but  a  large 
saving  can  be  effected  in  the  storage 
of  vegetables  and  canned  goods. 

Potatoes  and  onions,  and  other  hardy 
vegetables,  appear  to  be  as  compact  as 
could  be  expected,  and  yet  in  a  sack 
of  potatoes,  85  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
and  bulk  is  water.  In  other  vegetables  the 
percentage  is  higher,  until  in  the  case 
of  tomatoes  95  per  cent,  is  water.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  canned  goods. 
As  a  sack  of  potatoes  occupies  three 
and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  in 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  England  or 
France,  that  space  would  be  worth  five 
dollars,  it  is  apparent  that  every  sack 
of  potatoes  saved  for  a  voyage  would 
mean  an  added  revenue  to  the  ship- 
owner of  five  dollars. 

If  the  voyage  is  to  Cape  Town,  the 
saving  would  represent  seven  dollars 
per  sack,  or  to  Rio  Janeiro  or  Buenos 
Aires,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
sack.  In  the  case  of  canned  goods,  even 
a  greater  saving  could  be  made,  for  in 
addition  to  the  water  content  of  each 
case,  the  tin  cans  and  wooden  crates 
add  to  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
food  carried. 

Dried  Vegetables 
Will  Save  Space. 
(^RANTED  that  all  will  unite  in 
^'^  agreeing  that  a  saving  of  food- 
storage  space  is  desirable,  the  question 
then  is,  how  can  that  saving  be  effected 
without  impairing  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  the  food  furnished  to  the  crew 
and  passengers  on  board.  The  answer 
is,  dried  or  evaporated  vegetables. 

Evaporated  vegetables  are  vegetables 
with  the  water  removed.  The  flavor 
and  food  values  are  absolutely  unim- 
paired, and  when  the  dried  product  has 
been  soaked  for  several  hours  to  restore 
the  moisture,  and  then  cooked,  the  food 
is  as  pleasant  and  palatable,  as  nourish- 
ing and  as  satisfying,  as  the  fresh.  This 
fact  is  overwhelmingly  testified  to  by 
food  chemists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  dietitians 
of  hospitals,  by  chefs  of  such  famous 
hotels  as  the  Ritz-Carlton  of  New  York, 
the  Willard  and  Shoreham  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Palace  and  St.  Francis  of 
San  Francisco,  and  by  hundreds  of 
housewives  throughout  the   country. 

Evaporated  vegetables  are  made  from 
the  fresh  varieties  taken  direct  from  the 
fields  to  the  drying  plant,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  after  being  picked  they  are 
thoroughly  cleansed,  sorted,  sliced  and 
dried.     Machinery  is  used  for  practical- 


ly all  of  the  operations  of  preparing  the 
vegetables  for  drying,  and  the  utmost 
speed  and  cleanliness  is  thus  attained. 
Such  articles  as  potatoes,  carrots  and 
turnips  are  peeled  and  sliced  by  machin- 
ery, and  the  product  is  carried  on  end- 
less belts  to  where  it  is  deposited  on 
shallow  traj's  used  in  the  drying  room. 
The  air  used  for  drying  the  vegeta- 
bles is  kept  at  a  temperature  that  will 
remove  the  moisture  in  the  shortest  l)os- 
sible  time  without  injuring  the  te.\ture 
or  food  qualities  of  the  product.  Noth- 
ing is  added  to  the  drjing  vegetables, 
and  nothing  is  taken  from  it  but  mois- 
ture, which  can  readilv  be  restored  by 
soaking.      When    dried,    the    vegetables 
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ire  put  into  sanitary  cartons  made  of 
japer,  or  pacl<ed  in  barrels  or  tin  cans, 
lepending  upon  the  wishes  of  the  pur- 
:haser  and  the  place  where  they  are  to 
le  used. 

[UST  now,  eight  of  my  vcgetable-dry- 
)  ing  plants  in  California  and  Oregon 
u-e  working  night  and  day  getting  out 
Iried  products  under  contract  with  the 
iVar  Department.  These  products  are 
lacked  in  tin  cans  and  shipped  to  the 
3oys  in  France.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
economy  of  space  effected  by  the  use 
if  dried  instead  of  fresh  vegetables,  it 
nay  be  stated  that  each  shipload  of  my 
Iried  products  is  equal  in  food  value  to 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shiploads  of  fresh 
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or  canned  goods,  depending  upon  the 
particular  item  shipped. 

Dried  vegetables  are  non-perishable, 
and  although  the  flavor  and  bulk  of  the 
fresh  is  restored  to  them  by  soaking, 
they  can  be  kept  in  storage  indefinitely 
and  used  when  needed.  Variations  in 
temperature  do  not  afifect  them,  pro- 
vided they  are  protected  from  direct 
contact  with  moisture.  Even  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  moderate  amount  of  mois- 
ture by  the  dried  product  does  not  in- 
jure it,  except  that  its  volume  would 
be  increased. 

The  value  and  serviceability  of  dried 
raisins,  prunes,  figs,  mushrooms,  and 
many  other  well  known  products  have 
been  fully  demonstrated,  and  these 
products  are  today  used  all  over  the 
world  and  on  board  practically  all  ves- 
sels. Dried  vegetables  are  just  as  de- 
pendable and  would  prove  equally  as 
satisfactory  if  given  a  fair  trial. 

When  I  attempted  to  introduce  my 
dried  vegetables  into  some  of  the  fine 
hotels  now  using  large  quantities  of 
them,  I  met  with  considerable  hostility 
from  the  chefs  in  charge.  They  were 
prejudiced  against  the  products,  without 
even  having  tried  them ;  but  once  a 
trial  was  secured,  that  hostility  was 
turned  to  surprised  gratification,  and  to- 
day I  have  on  file  hundreds  of  volunteer 
testimonials  from  chefs  who  are  using 
my  dried  vegetables  regularly. 


Greater  Variety 
of   Food    Possible. 


N 


addition  to  tlie  great  saving  in 
space  through  the  use  of  dried  veg- 
etables, the  cooks  who  serve  them  would 
be  able  to  supply  the  crews,  or  the  pas- 
sengers, with  a  greater  variety  of  food 
than  is  possible  on  a  long  voyage  where 
fresh  vegetables  are  not  available.  The 
carrying  of  a  large  variety  of  dried  veg- 
etables  would   not   require   much   space, 

,.......................,>.......,      as  the  packages  could   be  tucked  away 

?      in   corners   not   otherwise    utilized,   and 
I      they    would    be    always    available    when 

JQ.fw-j^Q  P  l~^-\r/o-f-i  I  needed.  No  cleaning  or  preparation 
".lllCO  1     .  J_^  Weill    I      would  be  required,  for  all  the  cook  need 

do  would  be  to  place  a  small  quantity 
of  the  dried  product  in  water  to  restore 
its  bulk. 

\'cgetables  are  absolutely  '  needed  by 
the  body  to' supply  the  various  mineral 
salts  of  which  it  is  made.  If  we  would 
keep  ourselves,  or  our  employees  in  per- 
fect condition,  we  should  have  variety 
in  our  diet,  and  supplement  the  meat 
which  gives  us  strength,  with  the  veg- 
etables which  supply  the  chemicals 
needed   by   the  body. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  feeding  those  on 
board  ship  would  be  materially  reduced. 
Fresh  vegetables  are  grown  almost 
everywhere  in  profusion,  and  where 
they  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
drying  plants,  the  cost  of  putting  them 
in  shape  for  the  market  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  canning  the  same 
quantity.  By  buying  in  quantity  lots, 
i-.....,.-,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,,.,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,..,.,..,.........I      and    receiving   the   products    put   up    in 
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fairly  large  cartons  or  cans,  a  great  sav- 
ing can  be  effected  in  the  material  used 
to  protect  the  food  from  producer  to 
consumer. 
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Commercial  Problems  of  Pan  Pacific  Field 

I  Continued   from   Page   6.) 


Y^/HILE  it  is  true  the  markets  of  the 
Far  East  will  probably  eventually 
rival,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  Europe 
and  South  America  by  reason  of  the 
density  of  population,  this  change  will, 
of  necessity,  come  graduallj',  and  in  the 
interim  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  be  sup- 
plemented in  other   ways. 

Such  an  opportunity  lies  in  making 
our  Pacific  ports  transfer  or  exchange 
ports  for  handling  commodities  inter- 
changed between  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East  on  the  one  hand  and  tlwse 
of  Latin  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
even  Europe  on  the  other  hand.  Many 
cities  of  Latin  America  and  Europe 
have  insufficient  tonnage  exchange  be- 
tween the  Far  Eastern  countries  to  jus- 
tify direct  steamship  lines.  Hence  it 
would  be  not  only  advantageous  but  eco- 
nomical for  them  to  have  exchange  ports 
or  commercial  clearing  houses  on  our 
Pacific  shores. 

Hongkong  and  Singapore,  though 
having  practically  no  commerce  of  their 
own,  have  risen,  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  world  by  acting 
as  transfer  points  in  handling  goods  in 
transit  from  one  countiy  to  another. 
Similar  conditions  could  readily  be  es- 
tablished at  Pacific  Coast  ports  by  mak- 
ing such  ports  "Free  Ports"  or  "Free 
Zones"  wherein  foreign  goods  could  be 
exchanged,  stored,  conditioned  and 
transferred  for  furtherance  to  other 
destinations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  foreign 
goods  would  be  admitted  "free,"  or  that 
ships  could  utilize  the  facilities  so  pro- 
vided without  cost.  It  would  •  simply 
mean  that  foreign  goods  in  transit 
could  be  handled  free  of  customs  regu- 


lations or  so-called  "red  tape,"  and  if 
finally  admitted  into  the  United  States 
would  perforce  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duty  and  the  same 
regulations  as  at  present;  but  it  would 
permit  those  goods  not  intended  for 
entry  into  this  country  to  be  handled 
without  restriction.  In  other  words, 
\t  would  bring  the  foreign  markets  to 
our  very  doors. 

Goods  Carried  Twice 
Over  Same  Ground. 
DRIOR  to  the  war  the  United  States 
purchased  large  quantities  of  for- 
eign raw  materials  in  the  markets  of 
Hamburg,  London,  and  other  European 
countries.  In  the  year  1914  such  pur- 
chases exceeded  sixt)'  million  dollars 
and  consisted  of  rice,  indigo,  cocoa, 
rubber,  vegetable  oils,  pepper,  coffee, 
ivory,  and  many  others.  These  articles 
were  transported  from  countries  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Orient  and  South  Amer- 
ica to  Europe,  thence  back  across  the 
-\tlantic  to  New  York  and  other  Amer- 
ican ports. 

Various  causes  were  responsible  for 
this  diversion  from  direct  trade  routes. 
Some  European  countries  controlled 
these  articles,  and,  owing  to  die  balance 
of  trade  being  in  their  favor,  such  diver- 
sion w'as  desirable  from  a  standpoint  of 
exchange;  some  articles  were  so  divert- 
ed because  the  European  countries  con- 
trolled the  vessels  necessary  to  carry 
them ;  and  much  of  this  extra  handling 
and  consequent  additional  expense 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  United 
States  had  sufficient  ships  to  take  care 
of  its  imports  and  exports,  thereby  at- 
tracting this  tonnage  direct  to  its  home 
ports. 

Owing   to    the    withdrawal    of    Euro- 
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pean  vessels  for  war  purposes  and  the 
necessity  of  conserving  ship  tonnage, 
this  practice  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
been  eliminated  and  raw  products  now 
generally  follow  the  natural  route  of 
transportation.  This  clearly  proves  that 
the  shortage  of  German,  British  and 
French  ships  has  caused  an  unnatural 
condition  to  cease.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems is  to  retain  this  commerce  after 
the  war. 

When  peace  is  concluded  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  there  will  be  the  greatest 
effort  made  by  all  nations  to  secure  for- 
eign trade  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Those  nations  having  adequate 
ship  tonnage  and  thereby  capable  of 
controlling  commerce  by  reason  of 
transportation     at     low.     or     at     least 
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lower,  rates  than  their  competitors  will 
naturally  surpass  those  nations  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  vessels  of  their 
competitors. 

With  the  different  European  nations 
exerting  every  effort  to  regain  and  care 
for  their  former  share  of  the  world's 
trade  in  addition  to  securing  some  of 
that  of  other  nations,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  allow  their  ships  to  trans- 
port the  commerce  of  their  competitors 
unless  it  is  to  their  material  advantage 
to  do  so.  Naturally  ships  will  be  in 
great  demand  and  owners  will  undoubt- 
edly seek  that  trade  which  offers  the 
greatest  profit  and  the  shortest  distances 
to  cover  in  order  that  their  vessels  can 
make  as  many  round  trips  as  possible. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  if  the 
United  States  expects  to  snccessfnlly 
compete  "with  Europe  and  Japan,  ships 
nuist  play  the  principal  part. 

European  Vessels 
Needed  in  Atlantic. 

'T'llIS  is  particularly  true  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  because  Europe  is  not 
in  great  need  of  our  products,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  lumber,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  British  ships  will 
give  preference  to  Canada  when  in  com- 
petition with  Oregon  and  Washington. 
On  the  Atlantic,  however,  conditions 
will  probably  be  different.  Europe  must 
procure  many  articles  from  the  United 
States,  and  undoubtedly  will  sell  us 
many  in  return.     Naturally,  these  coun- 


tries will  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  transport  such  commodities  in  their 
own  vessels,  thereby  supplying  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  the  ship  tonnage  re- 
quired. 

This  will  insure  a  large  available  ton- 
nage regardless  of  nationality,  because 
the  ports  of  Europe,  being  comparative- 
ly near  to  one  another,  the  vessels  of 
one  nation  brifiging  its  products  can 
readily  take  back  our  goods  for  another 
country  without  loss  of  time  or  much 
additional  expense.  With  us  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  however,  it  is  different. 
We  must  have  our  own  vessels,  rely 
upon  such  foreign  ships  as  see  fit  to 
call  at  our  ports,  or  turn  our  commerce 
over  to  the  Japanese  to  handle  as  they 
see  fit — which  is  practically  the  case 
at  present. 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  an  exten- 
sive manufacturing  nation,  and  Japan- 
ese manufactures  are  steadily  coming 
into  competition  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
feriority in  many  cases.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  war  to  flood  Oriental 
and  .\ustralasian  countries  with  cheap 
articles  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Owing  to  their  poor  quality,  when 
European  markets  are  again  open  the 
Japanese  will  lose  much  of  this  trade, 
but  should  the  United  States,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  particular,  be  depend- 
ent upon  Japanese  vessels  to  market 
American  goods,  it  can  readily  be  imag- 
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ined  how  successful  we  would  be.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  we  could  ex- 
pect little  sympathy  '  and  no  assistance 
from  Europe,  as  they  would  be  busy  at- 
tending to  their  own  affairs  and  might 
probably  prefer  to  compete  with  inferior 
Japanese  articles  rather  than  the  supe- 
rior goods  from  the  United  States. 

Should  Develop 
Inland  Waterways. 
T^O  offset  such  a  condition,  this  coun- 
try should  develop  its  great  inland 
waterways  and  establish  a  quick  and 
cheap  water  transportation  between  the 
two  coasts  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
thereby  enabling  the  interchange  of 
Oriental  and  Australasian  trade  via 
Pacific  ports  and  conserving  the  ship 
tonnage  of  the  nation  by  not  undertak- 
ing the  long  trips  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Far  East.  Each  ship  would 
then  be  able  to  make  the  maximum 
number  of  trips  per  annum,  thus  con- 
centrating and  developing  the  commerce 
of  the  East  and  the  West  where  it  nat- 
urally belongs — on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific respectively. 

Some  American  banking  facilities 
have  already  been  provided  in  South 
.'\merica.  Others  should  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  as  banking  facilities 
follow  rather  than  precede  trade  move- 
ments. Under  a  recent  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  member  banks  and  groups  of  mem- 
her  banks  may  establish  foreign  branches. 
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Hui  Hawaii 

(Continued  from  Page  J.) 

the  existence  of  a  certain  reactionary 
element  arriong  Chinese  merchants,  ad- 
vocating a  decided  get-together  policy. 

T-I E  believes  importation  of  Chinese 
labor  a  necessity.  Only  the  Chi- 
nese coolie,  he  asserts,  will  stand  for 
mucking  around  knee  deep  in  a  rice 
field,  bending  his  back  to  an  ardent  sun 
— intimating  that  they  '  knew  no  better. 
Naturally,  his  head  is  full  of  rice  as 
well  as  a  keen-kutter  intellect.  He 
claims  that  rice  is  not  only  the  staff  of 
Asiatic  life,  but  especially  needed  by  all 
hands  now  to  conserve  wheat. 

"Why  not  coolie  labor?"  he  asked. 
"Better  for  plantations,  better  for  Uncle 
Sam,  and  much,  very  much,  better  for 
Chinese  importer." 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment was  pan.  Pan  is  Hawaiian  for 
finished,  all  in,  and,  without  digging  be- 
neath the  etymological  crust,  probably 
derived  from  the  sound  produced  by  a 


club  coming  in  violent  contact  with  the 
nut  of  an  argumentative  loser. 

Ching  Shai,  secretaiy  of  the  organ- 
ization, corroborated  Chu  Gem,  adding 
a  fine  show  of  oratorj-,  temperamentally 
acting  all  over  the  rice  mill  of  which 
he  is  boss  and  shooting  logic  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  A  keen  old  chap 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  aliout  and 
doesn't  lack  a  vocabular)-. 

Opinions  were  harder  to  come  at 
around  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Passed  from  one  to  another 
with  much  bowing  and  sibilant  inhala- 
tion, I  finally  cornered  K.  Yamamoto. 
president.  That  is,  if  one  may  be  said 
to  have  cornered  a  greased  billiard  ball 
on  a  conve.K  ice  floe.  Further  than 
establishing  an  alibi  in  the  form  of  a 
highly  decorative  invitation  to  speak  on 
the  Liberty  Loan  to  an  audience  of  his 
countrymen,  even  at  that  moment  impa- 
tiently waiting,  he  declined  to  commit 
himself  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  I 
gathered  from  other  sources  that  much 
well  directed  power  lies  behind  this  reti- 
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cence,  and  will  for  the  present  let  it  go 
at  that. 

PORTUGUESE,  Koreans,  Hawaiians, 
and  other  races  maintain  effective 
associations,  albeit  more  eleemosynary 
than  commercial,  as  most  of  them  are 
represented  in  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee, 
one  of  the  seventeen  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  looks 
after  the  tourist  business,  a  work  much 
hampered  now  by  uncertain  passenger 
accommodations  and  inconveniences  of 
pleasure-trippin'.  .\  recent  agreement 
with  the  T.  K.  K.  liners  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  perishable  freight  has  re- 
lieved the  situation  measurably. 

The  sugar  interests,  with  considerable 
raw  product  accumulating  for  lack  of 
tonnage,  and  a  shortage  of  labor,  have 
their  special  pU'ikca  (troubles).  The 
l)ineapple,  second  in  importance  to  sugar, 
has  a  clear  track  since  the  preserved 
fruit  was  practically  all  bespoken  by  the 
Government.  Growers  breathe  easier, 
now  that  tin  can  and  cargo  space  prob- 
lems are  solved  by  someone  discover- 
ing pineapples  to  be  good  for  a  warri- 
or's tummy   while  enjoying  trench  life. 

There  is  much  of  importance  to  say 
on  the  international  commerce  subject 
as  I  find  it  hiding  here  in  the  mid-Paci- 
fic. Xo  doubt  the  editor  would  value 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  you  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  it.  I  hope  vou 
do.  

BANK  IN  WAR  ZONE 

The  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  which  has  been  appointed 
by  the  U.  ,S.  Treasury  Department  a 
depository  of  public  moneys  in  London 
and  Paris,  has  established  special  agen- 
cies in  the  war  zone  occupied  by  the 
American  .Armv. 
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"PAN  PACIFIC"-WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHY 


"^•L^AN  PACIFIC"  is  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to  Foreign  Trade  and  allied  subjects, 
Jr~l  with  special  reference  to  trade  between  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and  foreign  countries  and 
JL|[  colonies  in  or  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  magazine  of  authentic  information,  de- 
HP        signed   to  attract  the  interest  not  only  of  those    actively    engaged    in    foreign    commerce,    but    of 

patriotic  citizens  everywhere  and   in  all  walks  of  life. 

"Pan  Pacific"  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broadening  the  national  interest  in  foreign  commerce 
and  the  necessity  for  an  American  merchant  marine  as  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  the  trade  ad- 
vantages brought  about  by  the  great  war.      It  is  looking  ahead   to  the   things  that  are  to  happen  after  the 


PAN  PACIFIC'S  BUSINESS  CREED 

This  journal  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  out  of  its  growing  acquaintance  and  ex- 
perience, to  give  accurate  first-hand  information  about  foreign  trade  activities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  field — information  of  interest  and  value  to  both  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign 
merchant. 
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SAVE  RUSSIA! 


_'Assist   Russia    Now,  and   a   Miracle 
Will  Be  Reorganized  and  Revived," 
Says    This     Indomitable,    if     Unofficial     Envoy     of    a    Stricken    People. 


PEMDING  the  arbitramoit  of  war  and  tUfluimu-y  in  icsfcct  uf  re- 
lations betiijcen  tlie  United  Slates  and  Russia,  railroad  machinery 
and  other  su[>l)lies  estimated  as  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
more  than  $2S,000,UOO,  destined  to  Russia  via  Vladivostok,  are 
:lield  in  the  Russian  iraus-shit>ment  yard,  sl>eeially  provided  for  this 
trade,  in  Seattle.  Professor  Lomonossoff,  the  distinguished  chief  of 
the  Russian  Mission  in  America,  regarding  Seattle  as  a  convenient 
entrepot  and  center  for  Russian  trade,  has  become  well  known,  per- 
sonally, in  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis  and  during  his  extended  visit 
there  last  February  zvas  accorded  unusual  public  honors. 

Charles  Philip   Norton,  author  of  this  remarkable  intert'iezo  with 
the  famous  Russian  leader,  is  becoming  knoz^-n  in  .America  and  foreign 


lands  as  a  magacine  writer,  special  inz'Csligator  of  economic  and  world 
trade  conditions,  and  as  director  of  publicity  for  the  Seattle  Cliamber 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club.  Mr.  Norton  presided  at  an 
elaborate  banquet  given  by  the  Russian  Mission  in  honor  of  the  Seattle 
business  men  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Prof.  Lomonossoff,  Mitchell 
Berg,  Serge  PoutHoff  and  others  of  the  Mission.  He  was  selected  by 
them  as  spokesman  concerning  their  purposes  in  America  and  also  was 
commissioned  to  plan  a  great  Russo-American  publicity  service,  to  be 
established  either  before  the  end  of  the  war,  or  immediately  afterward. 
The  Lomonossoff  quotations  zaere  transcribed  from  shorthand 
notes. — The  Editor. 


ON  or  about  March  15,  1917 — little 
more  than  one  year  ago — when 
Nicholas  II,  tsar  of  Russia,  was 
racing  back  to  Petrograd  from 
tlie  battlefront,  hoping  to  halt  the  revo- 
lution, or  to  die  with  his  empress  in  the 
proletarian  uprising,  the  royal  train  was 
halted  and  side-tracked  in  a  lonely  way 
station  by  order  of  G.  V.  Lomonossoff, 
the  commissioner  of  transportation,  and 
the  tsar  was  informed  bluntly  that  his 
people  had  revolted,  demanding  peace 
and  bread ;  that  he  had  forfeited  the  im- 
perial crown ;  that  Prince  Lvoff  and  the 
constitutional  democrats  were  in  power. 
In  other  words,  Nicholas  was  told  that 
the  "divine  right"  principle  was  elimin- 
ated in  Russia;  that  henceforth  he  would 
be  plain  "Nick"  Romanoff,  or  might  an- 
swer to  any  other  untitled  name  which 
he  might  assume,  and  that  he  would  be 
lucky  to  escape  with  his  life.  He  abdi- 
cated, of  course,  for  Nicholas  always 
was  a  weak  and  yielding  monarch. 

Prof.  Lomonossoff 
Man  of  Many  Parts. 

;LOMONOSSOFF,  master  of  transpor- 
tation, professor  of  the  Institute  of 
Ways  of  Communication  in  Petrograd. 
railroad  generalissimo  of  Rumania  and 
chief  adviser  to  King  Ferdinand — the 
man  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  the 
tsar  his  conge  in  behalf  of  the  Russian 
people — came  to  the  United  States  last 
July  as  president  of  the  Russian  Mission 
li  Ways  of  Communication  iri  America, 
'for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  ship- 
ping to  Russia  ,3000  new  locomotives. 
611,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
:hinery,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  as- 
-orted  shoes  and  railway  equipment. 

Lomonossoff  is  a  man  of  action.     He 
established  headquarters   in   New   York 


By  CHARLES    PHILIP    NORTON 

and  was  placing  the  order  for  these  ma- 
terials, when  suddenly  came  the  downfall 
of  Kerensky  and  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Soon  after- 
ward, the  delivery  of  the  Russian  orders 
was  suspended  indefinitely.  All  bets 
were  off.  Russia  faced  famine,  econom- 
ic ruin,  political  chaos,  unexampled  ca- 
lamity. 

Lomonossoff  is  a  robust,  stockily-built, 
black-bearded  Russian.  He  is  diplomatic 
and  amiable.  His  dark  brown  eyes  glow 
and  flash  with  enthusiasm  when  he  talks 
of  Russia's  natural  resources,  her  bril- 
liant future ;  for  he  is  confident  that  Ger- 
many's plans  for  economic  domination 
are  doomed  to  complete  failure.  He  is 
an  orator  of  surpassing  eloquence,  as 
was  demonstrated  at  a  great  mass-meet- 
ing held  at  Seattle  on  February  22nd, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Seattle   Mass   Meeting 
Adopts  Resolution. 

^FTER  hearing  Lomonossoff "s  explan- 
ation of  the  real  situation  in  Russia, 
the  6000  persons  attending  this  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution,  signed  for  the  joint 
committee  by  Albert  J.  Rhodes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  J. 
W.  Spangler,  first  vice-president ;  Wil- 
liam Short,  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Federation  of  Labor;  and  Robert 
L.  Proctor,  president  of  the  Central  La- 
bor Council.     The  resolution  follows  : 

WHEREAS,  the  350,000  people  of 
the  City  of  Seattle  were  authoritative- 
ly informed  today,  February  22,  1918, 
at  a  mass-meeting  in  the  Seattle  Hip- 
podrome, at  which  Professor  G.  V. 
Lomonossoff,  president  of  the  Russian 
Mission  of  Ways  of  Communication  in 


America,  was  requested  to  deliver  an 
address,  that  millions  of  the  Russian 
people  are  now  destitute  utterly  and 
are   facing  death   of   famine;   and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  preventing  this  unprecedented  fam- 
ine and  needless  loss  of  human  life,  this 
being  the  immediate  rehabilitation  and 
reopening  of  the  Russian  railroads,  al- 
lowing food,  clothing  and  agricultur- 
al machinery  to  be  shipped  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  there  being  no  other 
available  means  except  by  resorting  to 
German  "help,"  which  would  mean  the 
economic  ruin  of  Russia  and  the  en- 
slavement of  her  people,  and  a  great 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  .America  and 
her  associates;  and 

WHEREAS,  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  railroad 
and  food  supplies  destined  to  Russia 
from  Pacific  ports,  it  vitally  is  neces- 
sary to  have  all  possible  co-operation 
assured;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Lomonossoff  mis- 
sion is  economic  and  non-political  in 
character,  striving  loyally  in  support  of 
Free  Russia,  for  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  the  stricken  country,  and 
in  this  work  has  the  support  of  the 
Russian  people  as  a  whole,  and  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  universal  respect 
and  commendation  for  such  efforts;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  past  times  of  stress 
and  national  peril,  especially  during  the 
period  of  our  war  between  the  States, 
the  Russian  people  proved  themselves 
the  firm  friend  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

WHEREAS,  Russia  in  this  war  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  life  and 
treasure  and  will  make  even  greater 
sacrifices  when  the  Russian  people  re- 
gain control  of  their  economic  system; 
and 

WHEREAS,  for  these  reasons  the 
Russian  people  are  entitled  to  the  de- 
voted friendship  of  our  Nation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution,  as  an  expression  of  public 
opinion,  adopted  unanimously  in  mass- 
meeting  in  behalf  of  our  people,  be 
given     the     widest     possible     publicity, 


urgently  praying  that  all  practicable 
ways  and  means  be  devised  and  util- 
ized for  the  protection  ot  the  Russian 
people,  and  of  facilitating  the  repair 
and  reopening  of  the  Russian  railroads 
and  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  Russia, 
provided,  in  the  good  judgment  of  our 
Government  at  Washington,  this  can 
be  done  without  jeopardizing  the 
American  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting famine  and  saving  life. 

Lomonossoff  w  a  s 
cordially  welcomed  al 
Seattle,  likewise  Mitch- 
ell Berg,  manager  of 
the  Council  of  Russian 
Representatives ;  Serge 
A.  Poutiloff  and  others 
accompanying  him.  In 
private  conferences  the 
Russians  complained 
bitterly  of  the  "super- 
ficial and  sensational 
stuff"  sent  out  of  Rus- 
sia by  Ainerican  and 
English  correspondents 
"to  the  exclusion  of  all 
real  news."  Instead,  or 
in  addition,  they  would 
have  these  publicity  en- 
voys delve  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  and 
report  the  "real  facts 
of  the  situation,  the 
real  needs  and  immedi- 
ate prospects  of  eco- 
nomic  reconstruction." 

Big-Hearted  Russian 
Tells  His  Own  Story. 

DECLINING  an 
invitation  to  a  so- 
cial alTair  arranged  in 
his  honor,  thus  con- 
serving an  hour  for  a 
heart-to-heart  talk.  Lo- 
monossoff bolted  the 
door  of  the  office 
where  he  was  visiting, 
waved  his  arms  in  the 
"skidoo"  sign  to  resi- 
dent Russians  and 
others  who  would  mo- 
nopolize his  time,  and 
said: 

"Now,  if  you  will 
listen,  I  will  explain 
fully  and  honestly  the 
real  situation  in  Rus- 
sia. Please  excuse  me 
for  walking  the  floor 
while  I  talk,  for  my 
an.xiety  is  so  great,  my 
grief  for  iny  people  so 
overwhelming,  that  I 
cannot  sit  still  and  maintain  composure." 

He  strode  to  a  window  and  gazed  out 
upon  Elliott  Bay  for  a  minute.  His 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  and  there 
was  a  sob  in  his  voice  when  he  began  : 

"I  am  appealing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  proud  and  mighty  though  iin- 
poverished  Russian  Nation !  You  spoke 
of  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  and  the 
international  situation.  Remember,  the 
psychology  of  the  Russian  and  American 


masses  substantially  is  different.  The 
difference  is  due  to  the  ignoratice  of  the 
Russian  masses — a  condition  nurtured 
carefully  by  the  tsar's  autocracy — and 
to  a  certain  inertia  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  masses." 

He  paused  for  words.  "Fatalism?"  I 
suggested. 

"Yes.  fatalistic  inertia.     This  submis- 


A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  RUSSIA 


Professor  G.  W.  Lomonossoff,  who  heads  the  economic  Russian  mission 
to  the   United   States. 

sion  to  fate  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Russian  farmer's  belief  in  his  impotence 
in  the  struggle  against  nature,  and  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  slave.  The  yoke  of  the 
Tartars,  the  yoke  of  the  tsar,  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  worn  for  ages,  has  im- 
pressed the  simple  mind  of  the  Russian 
peasant. 

"Do    not    seek    extraordinary    reasons 
for    events    in    Russia!      Consider    the 
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simple  truths — the  prolonged  deadening 
of  the  iTientality  of  our  uneducated 
masses  in  their  struggle  for  existence — 
and  you  will  find  the  causes  sim]ile  and 
comprehensible. 

"Xo.  the  Russian  people  did  not  want 

war.  They  did  not  understand  the  causes 

of  the  war.    They  reacted  upon  the  war 

with    the    same    submission    with    which 

they    were   accustomed 

to  accept  bad  crops,  or 

other  calamities,  simply 

a  s     inevitable     fate. 

Neither    did    they    UH'^ 

derstand      the      consi 

quences  of   tlie  war. 

"Don't  blame  the  av^ 
erage  Russian  for  not 
u  n  d  e  r  s  t  anding  warf 
conditions.  Th^^ 
learned  strategists,  at 
the  start,  thought  th^ 
war  would  last  only 
three  or  four  months, "' 
and  the  best  econo- 
mists were  unable  to 
foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  But  very 
soon,  our  people  began 
to  feel  the  burden  of 
the  war.  This  rich 
and  deiTiocratic  United 
States,  after  fighting 
only  a  few  months,  al- 
ready begins  to  feel  the 
pressing  power  of  the 
war.  Imagine  what 
Russia  had  to  feel  — 
poor,  backward  Russia, 
governed  by  the  Suk- 
homlikoffs  and  Raspu- 
tins  !  At  the  outbreal 
of  the  revolution.  \V( 
had  been  fighting  foi 
twenty-nine  months 
fighting  without  nnir 
mur.  on  our  own  soil 
"But  even  Russiar 
submissiveness  has  it: 
limit.  Last  winter  th< 
situation  was  most  tra 
,gic.  .A  year  ago  (ii 
midwinter)  I  sav 
w  h  o  le  regiment 
marching  barefootei 
throughout  the  street 
of  Odessa.  I  saw  Re 
Cross  nurses  tear  ol 
their  last  shirt  and  us 
it  for  bandages, 
have  seen  hundreds  o 
lightly  wounded  me 
die  because  of  lack  c 
simple  medicines.  I  have  seen  alleys  c 
horse  corpses  extending  the  length  r 
several  miles.  Our  armies  which  wo 
immortal  fame  in  the  Carpathian  hil 
had  to  use  as  food  the  decaying  meat  ( 
dead  horses.  .\nd  all  this,  while  in  tl 
Southwestern  part  of  Russia  and  in  S| 
beria,   vast   quantities   of   wheat,   barltl 
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TheDEVELOPMENTof  AN  AMERICAN 
MARKET  FOR  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 


BEFORE  the  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  substantial  interests  in 
Mexico,  little  American  money 
was  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties. No  active  investment  demand  and 
no  general  market  existed  for  such  se- 
:urities.  This  was  due  to  several  causes. 
We  were  ourselves  a  borrowing  nation 
ind  had  drawn  upon  the  reserve  capital 
of  Europe  to  develop  our  country's  re- 
sources, to  build  our  railroad  systems, 
]ind  to  finance  large  municipal  under- 
takings. At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
pve  owed  Europe  approximately  four 
pillions  of  dollars. 

i    Capital   is  proverbially  timid   when  it 
KOes  beyond' the  national  boundary  lines, 
find  this  is  particularly  true  of  American 
nvestors.     Our   government   had  never 
aid  down  any  definite,  continuous  pol- 
cy    in    encouragement   and    support    of 
he   legal   rights   of   American   investors 
fi  foreign  countries.     We  recognized  in 
hina    a    fertile    field    for    the    employ- 
pent  of  capital  in  needed  development 
^ork,  but  fear  of  possible  complications 
1    the    Orient    checked    investment    in- 
rest  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  realized  that  South  .\merica  was 
ich   in  latent   resources,   and   that   cap- 
:al    would    bring    large    returns    if    in- 
lested  in  their  development.     But  South 
imerica,   before   the  war   was   to   most 
ivestors  of  this  country  merely  a  geo- 
raphical   term.      A   lack   of   more   inti- 
late    acquaintance    with    our    southern 
eighbors   was   responsible   for  that  ab- 
:nce  of  mutual  confidence  which  must 
recede  financial   dealings. 

Interest  Rates  Here 
Were  Fairly  Hifeh. 

NTEREST  rates  in  this  country  were 
fairly  high,  and  the  demands  for  cap- 
al   within  our  boundaries   for  railroad 
lilding,  general  industrial  development, 
ater-power  construction,  reclaiming  of 
aste  land  through  irrigation,  the  build- 
g  of   roads   and   important   municipal 
I'ojects,    seemed    to    furnish    sufficient 
oportunity  for  the  employment  of  cap- 
id  at  home.     But  a  study  of  the  growth 
•    savings  deposits   indicates  that   even 
Ifore   the   war  there   was   considerable 
frplus  capital  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
.iierican  people  had  not  been  educated 
1     an    understanding    of    investments, 
ley  preferred  to  allow  their  money  to 
Jmain  in  savings  banks,  or  to  place  it  in 
': '  til  estate  mortgages.     It  has  been  esti- 
;  rited   that   there   were   not   more   than 
'  tree  hundred  thousand  bond  buyers  in 
ti'tl:  United  States  before  the  floating  of 
i-   first    Liberty    Loan.      Even    among 
I  nd  buyers  there  was  no  appreciation 
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of  the  important  fact  that  the  nation's 
future  prosperity  depended  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  markets  for  its 
surplus  products,  and  that  the  greatest 
aid  in  the  development  of  these  mar- 
kets was  the  development  of  investment 
interests  in  foreign  countries. 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Eng- 
land had  invested  approximately  four 
billions  of  dollars  in  South  America. 
The  proceeds  of  these  investments  were 
used  to  build  railroads,  public  works, 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  investments  were 
made.      Naturally,    English    capital    in- 


BANKS    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA 

A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  says  a 
Japanese  banking  commission  has 
completed  a  tour  of  South  America 
and  decided  to  establish  Japanese 
banks  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
Chile;  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Argentine;  Rio  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahai  and 
Manaos,  in  Brazil.  The  banks  will 
not  compete  with  Japanese  commis- 
sion houses  or  exporters,  as  American 
banks  are  said  to  have  done. 


vested  in  South  American  construction 
projects  would  insist  that  all  construc- 
tion materials  be  purchased  in  England, 
and  when  the  project  was  finished  all 
supplies  for  its  continued  operation 
would  likewise  come  from  England.  The 
influence  of  large  sums  of  money  spent 
in  localities  would  naturally  be  far 
reaching  and  redound  to  the  benefit  and 
prestige  of  English  trade. 

Just  before  the  war,  as  a  nation  we 
had  begun  to  realize  the  vast  iinpor- 
tance  of  foreign  markets  to  the  con- 
tinued industrial  prosperity  of  this 
country  and  had  begun  to  study  seri- 
ously the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  our  chief 
coinpetitors  in  foreign  inarkets  were  un- 
able to  supply  their  demands,  and  we 
were  handed  the  opportunity  of  devel- 
oping a  large  business  in  South  America 
and  in  other  markets  which  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium.  Our  foreign  trade 
enjoyed  a  tremendous  growth,  and  our 
favorable  trade  balances  have  reached 
huge  totals.  We  have  paid  oui-  loans 
to  Europe ;  have  accumulated  in  this 
country  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
supply   of   the   world,   and  are   today   a 


creditor  nation,  with  Europe  owing  us 
more  than  the  total  of  our  debts  to  her 
before  the  war. 

Masses  Are  Taught 
By  Liberty  Loans. 

T~*HE  successful  flotation  of  the  Lib- 
erty  Loans  has  resulted  in  teaching 
the  masses  in  this  country  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  bond  as  a  means  of  safe  invest- 
ment. The  point  of  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  been  broadened,  and 
we  have  learned  to  think  internation- 
ally. We  have  shaken  ofif  our  provin- 
cialism and  realized  that  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations  we  have  heavy 
obligations  and  serious  responsibilities. 
We  have  added  materially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  other  peoples,  their  characteris- 
tics, their  ideals,  and  their  aspirations. 
All  this  has  given  us  a  needed  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  in  the  future 
an  investment  market  in  this  country 
for   fdreign   securities. 

When  the  war  is  ended  there  will  be 
large  demands  for  capital.  These  de- 
mands may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes — those  for  rehabilitation  purposes 
in  Europe,  and  the  demands  from  non- 
belligerent countries  for  development 
work  which  has  been  halted  by  the  war. 

Vast  sums  of  money  will  be  needed 
to  rebuild  the  devastated  portions  of 
Europe.  .Some  form  of  security  must 
be  sold  in  order  to  provide  the  credits 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  vast  quanti- 
ties of  materials,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  pros- 
trate industries  of  France  and  Belgium 
alone.  If  the  LTnited  States  is  to  ob- 
tain a  large  part  of  the  business  result- 
ing from  supplying  the  materials,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  this  recon- 
struction work,  the  investors  of  this 
country  must  be  prepared  to  absorb  the 
security  issues  necessary  to  provide  the 
credits. 

Likewise,  if  this  country  is  to  hold 
its  trade  advantages  in  South  America, 
the  Orient,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  obtained  through  the  clrctim- 
stance  of  war,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
invest  money  in  these  countries.  South 
America  needs  modern  municipal  im- 
provements, railroads,  water  powers, 
and  money  for  the  development  of  its 
industries.  China,  with  its  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  needs  capital 
and  organization  to  make  it  a  foreign 
market  of  limitless  possibilities. 

Must   Educate   People 
To  Foreign  Investment. 

npO  develop  a  substantial  investment 
market  in  this  country  for  foreign 
securities  requires  the  education  of  our 
people  to  the  vital  importance  of  these 
investments  as  a  means  of  building  mar- 
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kets  for  our  «ttplus  products.  The 
people  of  41iis  country  must  learn  to 
understand  that  the  luture  prosperit)' 
df  the  country  depends  upon  ability  to 
compete  successfully  in  these  foreign 
markets.  This  campaign  of  education 
must  be  carried  on  continuously,  and  in 
every  community,  for  it  is  only  through 
such  a  broad  and  general  education  that 
interest  can  be  developed  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Assuming  that  the  investing  masses 
will  respond  to  educational  effort,  it  is 
important  that  investment  issues  in  for- 
eign countries  be  brought  out  under 
proper  auspices,  and  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  searching  analysis  and  in- 
vestigation. Innumerable  schemes  for 
foreign  development  are  without  merit, 
and  It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the' 
permanent  upbuilding  of  a  foreign  in- 
vestment market  if  reckless  promoters 
were  permitted  to  impose  wildcat 
schemes  upon  the  investing  public. 
When  such  schemes  involve  domestic 
projects,  tliere  are  possible  opportunities 
for  investigation  and  exposure.  When 
securities  are  ofl:ered,  based  upon  devel- 
opments in  foreign  countries,  the  inves- 
tor has  practically  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  soundness  of  the  proposition. 

He  must  rely  to  a  large  extent,  there- 
fore, upon  the  character  and  standing  of 
the  house  issuing  the  securities.  Addi- 
tional federal  laws  punishing  misrep- 
resentation and  fraud,  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  securities,  will  help 
to  give  needed  protection. 

The  market  for  foreign  securities 
will  develop  slowly  and  along  lines  of 
least  resistance.  The  public  has  learned 
to  know  what  a  bond  is.  We  have  been 
drawn  closer  to  our  allies,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, bonds  of  these  governments  issued 
after  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  for  rehabilitation  will  find  a 
readier  market  among  a  mass  of  invest- 


urs  who  before  the  war  would  not  have 
given  their  purchase  any  consideration. 

The  securities  of  the  governments  of 
South  America  and  other  countries, 
issued  for  public  improvements,  will 
likewise  be  more  readily  ^old,  due  to 
the  larger  sum  of  public  knowledge 
concerning  foreign  countries.  Bonds 
of  substantial  municipalities  will  next 
find  favor,  and,  ultimately,  the  securi- 
ties of  semi-public  and  business  enter- 
prises may  attract  American  money. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  investors  in  foreign 
enterprises  of  a  private  character,  the 
debentures  of  American  corporations, 
secured  by  such  foreign  securities,  will 
probably  be  used  to  provide  money  for 
such  development  enterprises. 
American  Corporations 
Must  Protect  Bonds. 
'"Tf-IE  American  corporations  will  pro- 
vide  a  margin  over  and  above  the 
value  of  die  foreign  securities  to  protect 
their  bonds,  and  in  this  manner  the 
American  investor,  while  contributing 
his  capital  for  foreign  investment  is 
doing  it  relying  upon  what  is  in  eft'ect 
the  guarantee  of  the  foreign  investment 
by  an  American  corporation.  Deben- 
ture companies  of  this  nature  have  been 
used  successfully  as  instrumentalities 
for  foreign  investments  by  England  for 
many  years. 

The  larger  financial  interests  of  the 
country  have  exercised  a  broad  vision 
in  building  for  the  future  of  foreign  in- 
vestments in  this  country.  A  number  of 
the  larger  banking  houses  have  made  ex- 
tensive international  connections.  Others 
have,  in  the  past,  worked  together  in 
syndicates  in  the  floating  of  foreign 
securities.  The  National  City  Bank  has 
established  a  chain  of  branches  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  was  organized  by 
the  big  financial   and  industrial   leaders 


of  New  York  witli  the  main  idea  in  view 
of  building  an  agency  for  the  analysis 
and  study  of  foreign  investment  propo- 
sitions. 

So  great  has  been  the  destruction  of 
capital  in  the  war  that  the  surplus  re- 
mainnig  when  the  conliict  ends  must  be 
husbanded,  and  should  be  devoted  only 
to  such  purposes  as  are  of  real  benefit 
to  llie  world,  and  such  as  provide  for 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  needy  peo- 
ples. Speculative  and  [Momotional  ven- 
tures should  be  entitled  to  little  con- 
sideration. The  needs  of  devastated 
Europe  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  in- 
dustries and  the  repairing  of  the  war's 
destruction,  the  demands  of  countries, 
states  and  municipalities  for  capital  for 
necessary  modern  improvements,  must 
receive  first  consideration.  To  see  that 
this  counti-y's  surplus  capital  is  used  in 
proper  channels  must  be  the  aim  of  tlie 
country's  financial  leaders.     . 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  can  give 
but  little  thought  to  foreign  investments. 
All  the  reserve  capital  of  this  country 
must  be  mobilized  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  now  organize  for  after- 
the-war  effort  and  give  sober  thought  to 
the  problems  that  will  then  confront  us. 
The  most  serious  will  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  markets  against  a  keener 
competition  than  we  had  to  meet  before 
the  war.  We  have  increased  our  i)ro- 
ductive  capacity,  wages  have  risen,  and 
costs  of  production  likewise.  Unless  we 
maintain  our  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  industrial  and  commercial 
disaster  will  result.  The  investing  f'ozvcr 
of  the  nation  must  be  enlisted  in  the 
aflcr-ihe-war  fight  to  maintain  our  for- 
eign  trade. 

POSITION  WANTED. 

IMPORT-EXPORT;  Local;  Foreign 
Experience;  desires  position,  either  local 
or  Orient.  Refs.  Address  "Agent";  "Pan 
Pacific."  adv. 
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FOREIGN     EXCHANGE    SITUATION    IN    PERU 


Critical  conditions  prevail  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  situation  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  according  to  reports  made  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Several 
factors  have  operated  during  the  past 
few  months  to  cause  a  serious  condi- 
tion in  tire  Peruvian  market  for  foreign 
drafts. 

Prior  to  the  prohibiting  of  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  from  the  United  States 
the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Peru  was 
adjusted  bv  importations  of  currency, 
effected  chiefly  by  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Mining  Corporation  and  the  Banco  Mer- 
cantil  Americano  del  Peru.  The  more 
important  commercial  houses,  especially 
those  interested  in  the  exportation  of 
Peruvian  cotton  and  sugar,  also  import- 
ed some  gold  currency  from  abroad. 

Even  while  there  was  no  restriction 
on  the  exportation  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  the  high  cost  of  gold  im- 


ports, together  with  other  trade  condi- 
tions, had  caused  a  fall  in  the  local 
value  of  dollar  and  pounds  sterling 
drafts  until  the  rate  at  which  ninety-day 
drafts  on  London  were  discounted  was 
around  lo  per  cent,  and  dollar  drafts 
were  purchased  at  the  banks  at  the  rate 
of  Lp.  I  equal  $5.20  to  $5.25.  (The 
normal  United  States  Treasury  ex- 
change rate  for  the  Peruvian  libra,  or 
"pound,"  is  $4.8665 — the  same  as  for 
the  British  pound  sterling.) 

Business  had  about  adjusted  itself  to 
this  condition  and  assumed  that  it  would 
remain  steady  throughout  the  war,  when 
there  came  the  new  factor  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  gold  exports  from  the  United 
States.  Immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  this  rule,  ninety-day  drafts  on  Lon- 
don began  to  sell  at  a  discount  of  more 
than  10  per  cent,  and  have  since  sold 
at  a  discount  of   14  per  cent. 


The  Government  of  Peru  is  making! 
an  effort  to  procure  legislation  author 
iziiig  the  construction  of  several  rail 
way  extensions,  in  all  some  200  miles 
during  1918.  The  city  of  Lima  desire: 
to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  itl 
sewer  and  water  systems  and  the  pav 
ing  of  its  principal  streets.  The  carry 
ing  out  of  these  various  projects  wi ! 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  regulal 
ing  exchange,  as  they  would  furnish  a 
additional  channel  of  imports  into  Pen 

.Vs  a  further  measure  for  the  reguhi 
tion  of  exchange,  the  Government  h; 
presented  to  Congress  a  bill  authorizir 
an  emission  of  paper  currency  again 
certificates  of  deposits  made  in  the  Fe 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Bri 
ish  interests  are  opposed  to  it  becau 
they  realize  thai  its  adoption  wou 
transfer  the  center  of  Peruvian  finanC] 
from  London  to  New  York. 
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OH,  SUGAR! 


As  a  cuss-word  it  sounds  sorta 
piffling'  nowadays,  doesn't  it? 
Yet  it  wasn't  so  very  many  years 
ago  that  "Oh,  Sugar!"  served 
fairly  well  as  an  expletive  for  madame 
— likewise  mademoiselle.  That  was  be- 
fore she  learned  to  roll  the  makin's, 
drive  ambulances  to  the  front-line 
trenches,  go  to  Congress,  and  say 
"damn !"  right  out 
loud. 

In  Hawaii  it  is 
not  such  an  impuis- 
?ant  expression  as 
3ne  might  think.  It 
jTi  e  a  n  s  something. 
Some  island  kainaa- 
'nas  (old  timers) 
■vill  venture  the  as- 
jertion  that  it  means 
practically  every- 
:hing.  At  least  suf- 
ficiently    everything 

o     preclude     c  o  m- 

nercial      excursions 

nto  any  field  of  en- 
deavor not  sugar 
;oated,  if  one  might 
iay  so.     The  indus- 

r  i  a  1    situation    in 

Hawaii,    allegorical- 

y     speaking,     is     a 

crra    incognito    en- 

irely  surrounded  by 

"gar. 
In   the   logical 

ourse  of  events  this 

s    eminently    as    it 

hould  be.    The  pio- 

leer  development  of 

lawaii    has    been 

arried     on     almost 

i^hoUy  by  the  sugar 
J  nterests,  and  it  is 
I  10   more   than   nat- 

iral  that  any  sug- 
•  ;estion  by  the  mali- 

lini    (new    comer) 

or  business   expan- 

"ion  beyond  the  rim 

■f  the   sugar   kettle 

hould  be  met  with : 

"Oh,    we    haven't 

1  'nything    here    but 

■  ugar  and — oh,  yes; 
ineapples." 

Pineapples    even 
et  come  as  an  af- 

■  .'rthought,   notwith- 

■  tanding  the  far-flun 
'  ines   which    stretch 


Not  a  Cuss  Word,  but  An  Expression  of  What  Has  Been 
Chiefly  Responsible  for  the  Making  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


By    GEORGE    M  ELLEN 

Staff    Correspondent    in    the    Hawaiian    Islands 

juicy  pine  is  by  way  of  being  a  inali- 
hini  and  has  not  yet  entered  very  ex- 
tensively into  the  calculations  of  general 
auxiliary  interests  so  long  nourished  by 
sugar. 


WHERE  SUGAR  TURNS  TO  GOLD 


and  tackle  conditions  in  the  raw,  need 
encouragement  and  subsidy.  In  Hawaii 
this  was  provided  in  the  form  of  long- 
time leases  of  government  lands  on  easy 
terms.  That  full  advantage  of  this  was 
taken  by  the  aforesaid  hardy  pioneers 
is  all  to  their  credit.  They  did  not  bury 
their  talents  in  a  napkin;  neither  did 
they  submerge  their  brains  in  nepenthic 
potions  nor  give 
their  bodies  to  dolce 
far  niente.  They  got 
out  and  hustled. 


Pineapple   field,   Island   of  Oahu. 


Water   buffalo    ("primitive   tractors"),  still  much  in  vogue  on  the  small 

feu-ms. 


acres  of  thriving 
away  'until,  as  I 
'j  ,:ood  at  the  edge  of  one  plantation,  the 
I  ^dividual  plants  at  my  feet  were 
.;  'lerged  into  the  greenish  purple  mists 
'  'f  their  like  miles  away  on  the  opposite 
^^  ;0pes  of  the  valley.     Nevertheless,  the 


Sugar,  So  Far, 
Has  Developed  Hawaii. 
T  T  may  not  be  gainsaid  that  sugar  has 
■*■  developed  Hawaii,  nor  that  develop- 
ment up  to  its  present  stage  could  have 
been  anywhere  near  so  well  effected 
otherwise.  Those  hardy  pioneers  who 
fare  forth  to  far  outposts  of  civilization 


So  far,  so  good; 
as  a  well  trained 
parrot  would  say. 
Sugar  broke  the 
trail  to  Hawaii  for 
international  c  o  m- 
merce.  Now  it's  up 
(o  international  com- 
merce to  use  that 
trail.  If  sugar  does 
not  give  a  tinker's 
dam  whether  or  not 
anyone  sees  the  way 
to  use  it,  we  need 
not  blame  sugar. 
The  strong  are 
prone  to  be  in  some 
measure  indiiiferent 
to  infantile  maul- 
ings,  which  is  doubt- 
less why  they  give 
undivided  attention 
to  big  things  and 
duly  cognize  a 
steam-roller  when 
they   see   it   coming. 

Perhaps  s  t  e  a  m- 
roller  is  an  errone- 
ous metaphor  when 
applied  to  the  sugar 
situation  in  larger 
sense.  This  machine 
trundling  down  the 
pike  of  time  seeks 
not  to  flatten  out 
and  annihilate,  but 
to  cut  up  and  dis- 
seminate. In  Hawaii 
it  is  generally  known 
as  the  "Land  Ques- 
tion." Many  of 
these  ancient  and 
honorable  lease- 
holds comprising 
the  vast  sugar  plan- 
tations of  the  Terri- 
tory are  waning  to  their  expiration,  and 
it  is  the  contention  of  certain  of  the 
populace  that  they  be  not  renewed.  De- 
bate as  to  the  advisability  of  reverting 
these  big  plantations  to  the  public  do- 
main  and  opening  them  to  homestead- 


(Continued  on  Page  si,  Column  I.) 


"Pan  Pacii-1. 


THE  RUSSIA  OF  TOMORROW 

Situation  as  an  American  Sees  it;    How  it  Seemed  to  a  Man  Who  Was  There 


/     This  Article 
Presents  the 


A  YEAR  before  the  war,  Russia 
presented  to  me  the  following 
picture :  Complete  economic  doni- 
mation  by  Germany,  and  a  cer- 
tain hostility  to  the  Germans  fostered 
by  professors  of  economy,  certain  lib- 
eral members  of  the  Duma,  a  few  wide- 
awake merchants,  and  certain  news- 
papers. In  1914  the  German-Russian 
tariff  convention  was  expiring  and  there 
was  quite  a  strong  feeling  that  the  treaty 
should  not  be  renewed. 

A  numerically  strong  and  fairly  well 
organized  disaffected  laboring  class  cen- 
tred in  the  large  cities,  with  a  follow- 
ing in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy.  Some 
awakening  of  public  opinion  among  the 
middle  classes,  but  these  numerically  in- 
ferior, scattered  among  the  large  cities, 
unorganized,  too  cowardly  to  fight  for 
liberty,  without  leadership,  the  very  in- 
fant class  of  struggle  for  political  rights. 
The  difficulty  of  traveling,  due  to  lack 
of  communications,  the  impossibility  of 
public  assemblies  and  public  discussions 
kept  the  middle  classes  in  a  state  of 
inefficiency  as  a  political  unit,  whereas 
the  laborers,  living  under  crowded  con- 
ditions, and  less  cowardly,  could  as- 
semble in  small  groups  and  agitate  and 
spread  revolutionary  doctrines  without 
being  caught.  Thus  when  the  middle 
classes  attempted  to  board  the  car  of 
self-government  after  the  dethronement 
of  the  Tsar,  they  were  simply  pushed 
aside  by  the  anarchistic  working  classes 
as  unceremoniously  as  a  bunch  of  old 
ladies  by  a  gang  of  roughnecks  on  a 
New   York   subway   train. 

Mr.  Farrell  Warned 
of  German  Influence. 

T  W.\S  at  the  time  in  the  employment  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  I  reported  to  Mr.  Farrell  that  un- 
less something  occurred  in  the  way  of 
an  economic  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
any  American  products  in  European 
Russia  in  which  we  would  have  to 
meet  German  competition.  The  near- 
ness of  Germany,  its  readiness  to  grant 
credit,  its  network  of  agencies,  its 
knowledge  of  graft  avenues,  limited 
.American  business  with  Russia  to  such 
things  that  the  Germans  could  not  fur- 
nish (and  there  are  very  few  of  these), 
or  to  products  of  American  branch  fac- 
tories in  Russia,  such  as  the  Harvester 
Corporation  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co. 

.American  business  people  themselves 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  American  goods.  They  did 
their    business    through    Germans,    and 


By  ARCHIBALD  J.  WOLFE 

Manager  Far  East  Division  W.  J.  Crouch 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  late  Commercial 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Author  of  "Foreign  Credits" 
and  Works  on  Commercial  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany.  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland. 


Germans  have  their  own  axe  to  grind. 
.\  large  proportion  of  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company  branches  in  Rus- 
sia were  closed  during  the  war,  because 
the  company  employed  German  man- 
agers and  their  card  index  system  in 
these  branches  turned  out  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive spy  reporting  .system. 

On  the  contrary  in  Siberia  there  was 
growing  up  a  very  active  and  intelli- 
gent movement  for  an  economic  inter- 
change of  products  with  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  meeting 
encouragement  only  on  the  part  of  the 
more  progressive  and  farseeing  business 
people  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  East. 

The  war  broke  out  while  I  was  on  a 
visit  home  in  New  York.  1  was  chafing 
to  get  back  to  Russia  because  of  the 
tremendous  business  I  knew  would  en- 
sue. I  arrived  in  .Archangel  in  Decem- 
ber 1914  and  remained  through  the  first 
two  and  a  half  years  of  war. 

On  the  surface  there  seemed  to  be  in 
the  Russian  nation  a  grim  resolve  to 
carry  the  war  through  to  victory.  The 
leading  Russian  newspaper,  Novoye 
Vremya,  had  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"We  must  conquer,"  reciting  the  wrongs 
Russia  had  suflfered  economically  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  The  early  vic- 
tories aroused  apparent  enthusiasm :  the 


early  reverses  seemed  to  stiffen  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Suddenly  everjthing  changed.  Hin- 
denburg  was  considered  invincible.  Gov- 
ernment officials  frankly  told  me:  "The 
\\  ar  is  lost."  There  was  a  feeling  that 
the  court  favored  the  Germans.  The 
Empress,  and  even  the  Emperor,  were 
accused  of  leaning  toward  the  Germans. 

Cripples,  blind  soldiers,  wrecks  of  the 
campaign  were  filtering  into  every  Rus- 
sian town,  saddening,  discouraging  the 
nation.  In  the  land  of  plenty,  due  to 
mismanagement  and  traffic  confusion, 
there  appeared  a  shortage  of  everv'thing. 
The  destruction  of  the  liquor  manufac- 
ture was  a  temporary  uplift,  but  the 
common  people  realized  soon  that  the 
ricli  had  all  they  wanted  to  drink. 

Little  by  little  treachery  and  graft 
were  discovered  in  the  highest  circles. 
-Artillery  supply  contracts  could  be  ob- 
tained by  persons  who  found  access  to 
the  mistress  of  a  grand  duke.  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  obliged  to  hang  an 
associate  of  the  war  minister  and  seven- 
teen friends  convicted  of  treason.  .An 
aviator  belonging  to  one  of  Russia's 
best  families  was  caught  dropping  be- 
hind the  German  lines  minutes  of  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Staff. 

Moderates  Unable 
to  Hold  Reins. 
^~\X  the  surface  there  was  considerable 
activity  in  counteracting  German 
plots.  Only  Russian  could  be  spoken 
over  the  telephone,  considerably  incon- 
veniencing .Americans  ti^'ing  to  arrange 
a  quiet  poker  party  and  French  mani- 
cures seeking  to  make  dates.  I  was  in  a 
drosky  once  talking  earnestly  with  a 
representative  of  Cramps  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  found  myself  driven  to  a  police 
station  on  the  charge  of  speaking  Ger- 
man in  public,  and  we  had  some  trouble 
in  convincing  the  officials  that  we  had 
been  speaking  English. 

But  beneath  the  surface,  disintegra- 
tion was  setting  in.  Strikes  of  war  fac- 
toi-)'  employees  were  becoming  common, 
with  summary  punishment.  .And  the' 
foul  hand  of  the  vile  semi-religious 
fake  Rasputin,  who  gained  predomi- 
nance in  court  circles,  was  leading  Rus-j 
sia's  imperial  family  to  its  doom.  ] 

^^1len  the  crisis  occurred,  the  mod- 
erates, as  you  will  remember,  failed  toi 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  It  was 
probably  the  most  cinious  turn  of  thel 
wheel  of  fortune  in  histor)-  that  placedl 
the  helm  of  Russia's  ship  of  state  ir| 
the  hands  of  a  Russian  jew-.AnarchisI 
while  the  former  autocrat  is  confinefj 
in  a  cheap  flat  in  a  Siberian  outpost. 

The  chief  industrial  region  of  the  olc 

(Continued  on  Page  ^2,  Column  3.) 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW  IN  CHINA  Srco^! 

to     Know     by     Experience,    Rather    Than    From     Books,    Says    This   Writer. 


A  COMMERCIAL  code  was  adopt- 
ed by  China  in  1907.  The  code 
liad  been  made  over  from  a  Jap- 
anese code  which  had  been  based 
upon  the  excellent  German  commercial 
code.  This  donble  making-over  process, 
the  worse  for  use  of  many  terms  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  of  understanding, 
brought  little  improvement  to  the  very 
small  body  of  Chinese  commercial  law 
then   existing. 

Chinese  commercial  law  has  never 
been  national  law.  It  has  mostly  been 
cij^tninary  and  has  therefore  varied  ac- 
Cdiiling  to  the  customs  of  the  principal 
mercantile  cities.  For  written  record 
of  the  commercial  law  of  China  we  have 
to  look  mainly  to  the  rules  of  trade 
adopted  by  the  Guilds.  These  Guilds 
resemble  our  Qiambers  of  Commerce, 
but  they  have  a  more  positive  and  wide 
ciintrol  over  business  transactions  of 
iheir  members. 

I'.ut  with  the  nationalizing  tendencies 
in  China,  a  number  of  new  acts  have 
been  adopted  or  are  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Chinese  Parliament  for  co- 
ordinating methods  of  commerce  and  to 
enable  capitalization  upon  a  far  greater 
jcale  and  for  control  of  business  over 
far  wider  areas  than  heretofore. 

,  American  Merchant  Learns 

By  Experience. 

"PI IE  American  merchant  residing  in 
China  comes  to  know  commercial 
)ractice  there  by  experience  rather  than 
■y  reference  to  any  books  of  authority, 
le  finds  that  American  law  has  a  re- 
tricted  field  of  operation,  owing  to  want 
f  legislation  by  Congress  and  owing  to 
he  facility  with  which  American  busi- 
less  can  be  adapted  to  the  very  excel- 
ient  precedents  of  British  commercial 
3W.  The  American  merchant  will  also 
lave  to  do  considerably  with  Japanese 
ommercial  law,  the  principles  of  which 
e  will  find  set  forth  in  translations  of 
he  excellent  Japanese  commercial  code. 

Similarly,  if  he  has  business  in  north- 
rn  China,  he  will  need  to  know  at  least 
le  main  features  of  the  Russian  com- 
lercial  code,  which,  I  believe,  was  de- 
lved from  the  Code  Napoleon,  with 
daptations  from  British  mercantile 
recedents.  Commercial  law  in  China 
s  it  affects  Americans  is,  therefore, 
ot  only  of  the  American  system,  but 
;lso  of  the  distinct  systems  of  the  Chi- 
ese,  which  is  mostly  customary  and 
rovincial,  and  of  the  Briti,h,  Japanese 
id  Russians. 

The  predominance  of  British  com- 
lercial  law  is  noteworthy.  As  affect- 
jig  foreign  trade,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 


By   FRANK   E.  HINCKLEY 

Secretary  China  Commerce  Club  of 
California 

most  important  law  to  have  in  mind. 
It  strongly  influences  or  controls  the 
law  of  companies  or  corporations,  the 
law  of  commercial  and  exchange  banks, 
the  law  of  insurance,  especially  maiine 
insurance  and  the  law  of  shipping  and 
maritime  enterprises.  The  British-China 
Companies'  order  in  council  of  191 5,  in 
general,  replaces  as  to  China  the  Hong 
Kong  ordinance  of  191 1,  and  it  puts 
into  effect  in  China,  with  adaptations, 
the  companies'  statutes  enacted  by  Par- 
liament and  prevailing  in  England. 

Altho  the  dates  given  are  recent,  the 
use  of  the  Hong  Kong  Companies'  ordi- 
nances has  been  of  long  standing,  and 
much  .American  business  in  China  has 
been  organized  under  the  Hong  Kong 
administration.  But  for  this  British 
legislation  and  its  broad  and  liberal  aid 


EVEN  NEW  YORK  APPLAUDS 

By   Frank   C.    Mortimer 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

I  ET  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
production  of  a  publication 
(or  which  there  seems  to  be  great 
need.  My  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  magazine  go  out 
to  you. 


extended  to  foreigners,  company  organ- 
ization, at  least  .'\merican,  would  still 
be  in  a  very  loose  and  unperfected  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  want  of  adequate 
legislation  by  our  national  government. 
It  is  the  practice  of  the  larger  Amer- 
ican companies,  however,  to  conduct 
their  business  in  China  as  branches  or 
agencies  of  their  organizations  in  the 
States  at  home.  These  larger  companies 
make  a  record  in  the  consulate  at  Shang- 
hai or  other  place  of  their  principal 
business  in  China,  showing  fully  their 
cor|.)orate  organization  and  conforming 
to  the  legal  requirements  in  the  States 
of  their  origin.  '  The  larger  American 
corporations  in  China  have  in  all  cases. 
I  believe,  conducted  their  business  with 
as  strict  accountability,  self-imposed,  as 
tho  they  had  been  operating  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  British  banks,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  mention  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India  and  Austral- 
asia and  China,  to  suggest  'the  leader- 
ship   of    British    banks    in    China    com- 


merce. In  fact,  these  great  banks,  with 
their  numerous  branches  and  agencies 
and  their  admirable  management,  have 
an  influence  in  commercial  circles  that 
is  unrivaled. 

The  business  of  foreign  banks  in 
China  arises  almost  altogether  from  for- 
eign trade  and  especially  from  foreign 
exchange.  The  functions  of  the  banks 
embrace  more  of  a  consultatory  and  in 
a  degree  mediating  activity  than  they  do 
in  the  United  States.  Almost  noncom- 
mercial transactions  of  consequence 
take  place  without  having  direct  refer- 
ences to  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
banks  and  in  many  cases  after  taking 
counsel  with  the  bankers.  The  Associ- 
ation of  l''oreign  Banks  in  Shanghai  in- 
cludes all  foreign  banks,  but  the  British 
banks,  with  American  banks  in  close 
association,  h3ve  principal  responsibility 
and  authority. 

Americans  Not 
Always  Active. 
J  N  marine  insurance  in  China,  Amer- 
ican companies,  I  believe,  have  no  di- 
rect part.  There  are  two  strong  British 
companies,  the  Yangtze  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  North  China  Insurance 
Company,  both  originating  in  China. 
The  American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies are  also  not  in  the  China  field. 
The  .American  life  insurance  companies 
were  as  active  as  elsewhere  some  years 
ago:  at  present  life  insurance  companies 
local  to  China,  with  headquarters  at 
Shanghai  and  controlled  by  British  and 
Chinese  capital  are  very  aggressive  and 
highly  profitable.  A  group  of  Amer- 
icans, originally  organized  as  a  British 
company — the  Shanghai  Life  Insurance 
Company — has  built  up  an  enormous  and 
extremely  profitable  business. 

In  shipping,  the  large  place  formerlv 
had  by  America  has  now  been  taken 
by  Japan  and  China  itself.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  was 
created  for  the  trade  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hong  Kong  and  which  is  now 
the  oldest  of  the  greater  steamship 
comnanies  on  either  the  .Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  has  truly  been  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  constant  commercial  bond 
between  China  and  America. 

An  old  American  house,  Russell  and 
Company,  sold  out  their  coast  and  river 
business  to  Chinese  capitalists  who 
established  and  have  done  very  well  with 
the  China  Merchants  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  Japanese  shipping  on  the 
China    coast    and  the  Yangtze  river  is 
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very  prominent.  Vet  it  is  the  L;riti>li 
commerciallaw  as  to  shipping  that  lias 
given  character  to  the  law  of  shipping 
in  the  China  trade  hoth  local  and  trans- 
oceanic. 

Leading  Place  in 
Maritime  Customs. 
T^HE  British  have  the  leading  place 
also  in  the  Chinese  maritime  cus- 
toms. This  first  place  is  secured  to  them 
under  an  agreement  between  the  LSrilish 
and  Chinese  governments,  acquiesced  in 
by  other  powers,  which  pro\'ides  that  so 
long  as  British  trade  is  fifty  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  foreign  trade  with  China, 
the  chief  office  of  the  customs,  that  of 
Inspector-General,  so  many  years  held 
by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  a  British  subject.  The  British  als(j 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in  the 
customs  service. 

There  is  in  China  an  export  as  well 
as  an  import  tarifl^,  and  there  is  an  in- 
terior transit  tax  and  a  likin  or  local 
transit  tax.  In  administration  of  all 
these  tariffs  and  taxes,  except  the  last, 
British  methods  and  men  are  at  the  fore- 
front. The  establishing  of  commercial 
law  in  China  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
eign national  systems  is  made  by  treat- 
ies and  legislation  peculiar  to  the  China 
situation.  Under  treaties  with  the  prin- 
cipal Powers,  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  those  Powers  are  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Chinese  Courts  and  the 
enforcement  of  Chinese  laws  and  are 
relegated  to  their  own  laws  and  courts. 

This  is  the  system  of  extra-territori- 
ality,  and  the  courts  of  most  Powers  are 
Consular  Courts.  In  1867  the  British 
separated  the  jurisdiction  from  the  other 
functions  of  British  Consuls  and  founded 
what  is  called  a  Supreme  Court  for 
China  to  which  British  subjects  are 
amenable  in  all  matters  of  litigation.  In 
ic;o6  the  United  States  created  a  sim- 
ilar high  court  for  American  citizens. 
In  1917  the  French  appointed  a  separate 
judicial  officer  for  China.  The  Germans 
had  done  so  several  years  before.  The 
Japanese  require  that  all  but  lesser  cases 
be  taken  before  the  courts  in  Japan. 
Each  of  these  Courts  enforces  the  law 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  inevitably 
the  conditions  and  customs  prevailing 
in  commerce  local  to  China  are  gradu- 
ally being  adjudicated  upon  by  these 
foreign  courts,  and  in  general  they  are 
tending  toward  unanimity. 

Chinese  courts  have  been  principally 
occupied  with  criminal  matters.  For- 
eigners in  commerce  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Chinese  courts  except  in  the 
trading  centers  along  the  coast  and  on 
the  Yangtze  river.  Foreign  merchants 
at  Shanghai  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  so-called  Chinese  mixed  court,  where 
the  Chinese  residing  in  the  international 
settlement  are  sued  as  'defendants  and 
where  a  Chinese  magistrate,  usually  of 
lesser  rank,  is  aided  by  a  consular  in- 
terpreter who  appears  for  the  Consul 
of  the  nationality  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  purely  Chinese  courts,  in  which 


SAYS    DR.    DERNBURG— 

L)r.  licrnhard  Dcrnburg,  former 
secretary  of  colonics  in  the  German 
imperial  cabinet,  published  a  long 
article  in  the  "Xieuc  Freic  Prcsse" 
of  Vienna,  in  which  he  claims  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Germany 
sliall  have  complete  commercial  and 
maritime  liberty,  and  also  that  she 
shall  have  a  concentration  of  raw 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  world  after  the  war.  In  con-_ 
elusion    Dr.    Dcrnburg    says: 

"At  the  peace  conference  we  must 
not  only  demand  these  advantages, 
but  command  them  by  force  if  nec- 
essary." 


no  foreign  interpreter  appears  with  au- 
thority of  any  considerable  degree,  are 
occasionally  invoked  in  aid  of  foreign 
plaintiffs  at  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Han- 
kow and  Canton.  But  usually  difficul- 
ties with  Chinese  are  left  to  the  friendly 
settlement  of  the  Consul  of  the  plaintiff 
in  conference  with  the  Qiinese  officials. 
The  adjudications  in  the  Chinese  courts 
above  mentioned  have  tended  to  estab- 
lish a  few  principles  of  commercial  law. 
For  example,  the  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  has  been  narrowed  in  China  to 
requiring  goods  only  to  conform  to  sam- 
ple; and  the  statute  of  frauds  in  com- 
mercial law  in  China  now  means  that, 
besides  having  a  written  contract,  there 
must  be  a  payment  of  bargain  money ; 
and  the  courts  have  considerably  eluci- 
dated tlie  multiform  arrangements  which 
the  Chinese  call  partnerships  and  has  to 
a  degree  brought  them  into  condition 
of  registered  companies. 

Does  not  Exist 
as  Uniform  System. 
/~\F  Chinese  commercial  law  as  a  whole 
it  is  really  true  to  say  that  as  a 
national  law  or  as  any  uniform  system 
of  customs,  it  does  not  exist.  No  effort 
has  been  made  by  any  of  the  writers 
upon  Chinese  institutions  to  bring  to- 
.gether  in  any  comprehensible  general 
form  the  many  customs  that  pertain  to 
various  markets  and  to  various  lines  of 
commercial  activity.  The  foreign  mer- 
chant learns  thru  his  Chinese  comprador 
what  the  local  customs  are. 

The  comprador  is  ordinarily  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Guild  or  mercantile  as.sociation 
thru  which  he  keeps  himself  informed 
of  current  practice.  .  The  mercantile 
Guilds  are  mostly  Guilds  of  men  orig- 
inating in  any  given  Province,  such  as 
the  Canton  Guild,  the  Ningpo  Guild,  or 
the  like;  or  they  may  be  Guilds  having 
to  do  with  the  trade  in  tea,  silk,  rice, 
lumber  or  other  goods.  .\  reference  to 
the  records  of  these  Guilds  will  show 
the  commercial  practice  as  clearly  and 
fully  as  it  may  anywhere  be  had,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Guilds  have  essen- 
tially the  force  of  law. 

The  new  legislation  of  the  nature  of 


commercial  law  in  China  cannot  be  said 
to  have  much  prospect  of  success  until 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  are  far  more  unified  than  at 
present.  The  commercial  code  i>romul- 
gated  by  Imperial  decree  has  remained 
dormant.  Occasional  legislation  on  s])e- 
cific  subjects  like  banking,  insurance, 
ship]>ing  has  more  prospect  of  being 
generally  observed.  The  terms  on  which 
railway,  mining,  canal  improvement  and 
similar  concessions  granted  to  foreign- 
ers are  made  tend  to  include  confirma- 
tions of  existing  commercial  practices 
or  to  introduce  some  form  of  commer- 
cial law  to  which  foreigners  have  bi 
come  accustomed  in  their  own  count 

The  times  and  conditions  in  Chini 
are  very  favorable  for  increase  ol 
.American  influence  in  establishing  Chi 
nese  commercial  law.  The  dispositioi 
of  the  Chinese  toward  -American  mer- 
chants is  pleasant,  and  the  nuitual  re- 
spect of  .\merican  and  Chinese  mer- 
chants is  a  factor  of  importance.  Re- 
cent American  enterprise  in  China, 
especially  of  the  better  class,  a])i)cars 
to  realize  the  importance  of  British  ])rc- 
cedents  in  much  the  way  the  Chinese 
realize  their  importance,  but  the  .Amer- 
icans have  an  advanta,ge  in  coming; 
freshly  into  a  place  of  commercial  lead- 
ership. Two  or  three  of  the  princii)al 
.American  concerns  in  China  have  given 
us  all  an  influence  which  we  will  do 
well  to  perpetuate. 

Praise  for  American 
Consular  Personnel. 
YY^F   come   also   at   a   time   when   the 
interior  of  China  is  being  general- 
ly opened  to  trade  and  when  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  Chinese  in  the  interior 
rather   than   thru   agencies   at   the   sea- 
ports, has  become  possible  thru  tlie  tele 
.graphs,  postoffices,  railways  and  steamet 
transportation.      For   a    few   years   pas 
it   has   been   a   notable    feature   of    for 
ei.gn  commercial   life  in  China  that  th' 
younger  men  of  the  foreign  staff's  hav' 
been  encouraged  by  their  comjianies  ti 
obtain  a  practical  knowled.ge  of  the  Chi 
nese   language,    of    Chinese   geographj 
characteristics   and   customs.      There  i 
also   a   wide   movement   among   foreigf 
business  houses  to  take  into  their  service 
well  connected  and  well  educated  youn 
Chinese.     The  American  consular  sen 
ice    in    China,    I   will    say   after   soiB 
twenty  years  of  careful  study  and  pei 
sonal    observation,    has    come   to   be  i 
system  and  personnel  an  admirable  an 
proficient   service. 

The  American  people  have  respond* 
most  charitably  at  times  of  distress  I 
flood  or  otherwise  among  the  people 
China ;  and  American  missions,  schoo 
and  medical  establishments  are  the  rao 
numerous  and  the  best  in  results 
China.  There  has  thus  been  laid 
foundation  for  well  ordered  busine 
advance  for  American  merchants  in 
all  this  great  and  rich  land  of  China, 
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A  REAL  PROBLEM 


American  Marine  Insurance  Must 
Accompany  the  Flag  on  the 
T  IVT  "H? /^  F)  C  T /"^  IVT  T^OAT^U?  Seven  Seas  if  Our  Commercial 
UN     r  i^KJDlOlN      1   KAUl^    Prosperity   is  to   Continue 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war  there  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
a  great  volume  of  trade  which  has 
been  continually  mounting  until 
today  we  are  enjoying  the  distinction  of 
having  more  foreign  commerce  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  is  to  retain  the 
pre-eminent  position  we  have  attained. 
We  realize  we  can  no  longer  stop  our 
commerce  at  our  borders.  We  must  use 
every  logical  and  legal  resource  at  com- 
mand to  keep  in  the  line  of  our  devel- 
opment and  destiny ;  by  prudent  fore- 
sight now,  we  may  expect  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  guests  at  the  world's  ban- 
quet table. 

We  have  the  ability,  capital,  labor  and 
material  to  begin  our  struggle  to  main- 
tain commercial  supremacy,  and  it  now 
requires  education  in  foreign  trade  af- 
fairs to  prepare  us  still  further.  This 
education  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
hot  only  with  the  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer,   but    with    labor    and    those    who 


By     C.     E.      HYDES 

Special  Agent    (Marine    Department), 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 

furnish  the  necessary  capital.  A  delay 
in  such  matters  makes  the  lessons  much 
harder,  and  the  goal  of  our  ambitions 
that  much  farther  away,  and  may  be 
fatal  to  our  prospects. 

Our   Competitors 
Forming  Combinations. 

T  T  goes  without  saying  that  our  com- 
petitors— and  by  that  I  include  our 
Allies — are  already  forming  combinations 
of  every  conceivable  sort  to  snatch  the 
lion's  share  of  world  commerce  when 
the  red  demon  of  war  has  been  de- 
stroyed. America  should  likewise  get 
ready  for  the  contest. 

We  have  all  the  necessary  essentials 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, and  the  matter  of  educating  the 
people  engaged  in  the  work  has  already 


begun.  My  mission  now  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples absolutely  required  for  even  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  trade  fields,  to  say 
nothing  of  domination. 

The  trinity  of  foreign  trade  commerce 
is  "Banking,  Transportation,  and  Insur- 
ance," the  three  forming  the  keystone 
of  the  arch,  and  very  vital  is  each  in  its 
respective  activity. 

Our  great  competitors  recognize  the 
value  of  the  trinity  as  they  are  litiked 
together  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade,  and  economists 
in  every  country  practically  agree  that 
the  separation  of  interests  of  the  three 
factors  tends  to  destroy  the  whole 
fabric. 

One  of  our  competitors  has  command- 
ed the  foreign  trade  she  now  enjoys  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been  able 
to   finance   and   control    it   through    her 

(Continued  on  Page  22,  Column  I.) 
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A    Street   Scene    in    Yokohama. 
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SHOE  TRADE  OF 
THE    FAR    EAST 


"Pan  Pacific" 

Further  Popularizing  of  American 
Manufactured  Foot\sear  is  Log- 
ical and  Possible,  Says  Representa- 
tive of  the   Bureau  of  Commerce 


THE  Far  East  is  the  last  of  the 
world's  great  markets  to  be  cap- 
italized by  American  manufac- 
turers. We  discovered  Latin 
America  commercially  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  I  think  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  results  of  our  discovery. 
But  to  the  average  manufacturer  the 
Far  East  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

When  w-e  deal  with  Hawaii  we  are 
really  exporting  to  ourselves ;  we  deal 
with  American  merchants  who,  in  turn, 
distribute  our  products  to  native  Hawaii- 
ans  and  to  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos. 
Portuguese,  Russians  and  representa- 
tives of  various  other  nationalities.  Ha- 
waii is  quite  properly  called  the  "melt- 
ing pot  of  the  races,"  and  for  that  rea- 
son, stv'le  requirements  and  style  speci- 
fications have  a  wider  range  for  the 
amount  of  business  done  than  in  most 
communities. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
Hawaii  to  find  representatives  of  all 
these  various  nationalities  living  exactly 
as  they  do  in  their  home  countries, 
dressing  in  native  garb,  engaged  in  their 
own  customarj'  pursuits,  and  yet  all  liv- 
ing in  harmony  with  each  other.  Con- 
sidering the  climate  and  the  beauty  of 
the  countr)'.  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. 

Samoa  Interesting 
As  a  Beauty  Spot. 
/^  UR  other  possession  on  the  way  to 
^'^  .\ustralia  is  Samoa.  Here  we  have 
the  naval  station  of  Pago  Pago,  which 
is  without  any  important  store  except 
the  naval  store,  which  does  not  cater 
to  the  needs  of  civilians.  Pago  is  inter- 
esting only  in  that  it  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
makes  an  interesting  port  of  call  on  the 
long  journey  to  Australia,  and  to  those 
who  have  read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
tales  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  it  is  of 
added  interest.  Commercially  it  is  with- 
out importance. 

New  Zealand  is  a  wonderful  country. 
The  principal  cities  in  New  Zealand  are 
Auckland  and  Wellington  in  the  North 
Island,  and  Christchurch  and  Dunedin 
in  the  South  Island. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  is  a 
little  over  1,000,000,  and  the  people  are 
very  generally  prosperous.  Savings 
banks  deposits  show  an  average  credit 
per  capita  of  $123  ;  in  fact,  New  Zea- 
land seems  particularly  blessed  with 
banks  in  that  there  is  one  bank  to  every 
2,575  inhabitants  exclusive  of  Maoris. 
The  postofftce  banks,  at  the  end  of  1914, 
showed  one  open  account  for  every  2.27 
of  the  population,  with  an  average  to 
each  account  of  ^igi.82.  In  the  private 
institutions  the  deposits  average  $92.91 
per  head  of  population. 


By    C.    E.    BOSWORTH 

Commercial  Agent.   Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic    Commerce 

New  Zealand  is  and  always  has  been 
dependent  upon  foreign  intercourse  for 
its  development  and  progress.  In  rela- 
tion with  foreign  countries.  New  Zea- 
land is  most  intimate  with  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of  New 
Zealand's  imports  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  imports  from  foreign 
countries  those  from  the  United  States 
rank    first,    and    boots    and    shoes    are 


ADVERTISING   OF   RIGHT  SORT 

Advertising  of  the  right  kind  will 
prove  equally  effective  in  establishing 
American  branded  articles  which,  on 
account  of  war  conditions,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  export.  Advertising, 
properly  planned  and  carried  out,  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  entering 
and  winning  markets  which  hitherto 
have  been  closed  to  us.  Advertising 
of  the  right  sort  is  one  of  the  best 
weapons  available  to  guard  against 
ruinous  competition  in  the  shape  of 
"dumping"  to  create  a  steady  demand 
for  goods,  and  to  provide  for  the  sur- 
plus output  of  American  mills  after 
the  present  world  war. 

— Ernest    B.    Filsinger. 


among   the  most  important  of   her   im- 
ports  from  this  country. 

There  is  no  law  against  the  admit- 
tance of  footwear  containing  barium  in 
the  leather  as  there  is  in  Australia. 
There  is,  however,  a  special  act  known 
as  the  Footwear  Regulation  Act,  requir- 
ing that  a  statement  be  embossed,  im- 
pressed or  stamped  in  some  indelible 
manner  on  the  soles  of  shoes,  in  letters 
large  enough  to  be  read  at  a  distance 
of  five  feet,  indicating  materials  of 
which  the  counter,  heel,  insole  and  out- 
sole  are  composed  when  not  of  leather. 
Leather-board  and  pasted  stock  are  not 
regarded  as  leather. 

American  Styles  Liked 
By  New  Zealanders. 
INJEW  ZEALAND  likes  our  styles, 
likes  the  quality  of  our  uppers ; 
they  do  complain,  however,  that  the 
soles  do  not  wear  long  enough.  This 
is  due  simply  to  a  peculiarity  of  the 
market.  While  here  in  America  we  want 
flexible  soles,  down  there  they  demand 
on  all  classes  of  footwear  for  general 
use  extremely  heavy  soles.  One  of  the 
favorite  types  for  men  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "three  decker."  This  is  a  shoe 
made  with  a  glazed  kid  upper  and  three 
7  to   10  iron  soles   for  the   bottom.     It 
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is  certainly  not  a  shoe  which  would  ai 
peal  to  the  American  market,  but  is  i: 
mensely  popular  in  New  Zealand. 

The  chief  point  to  be  remembered  in 
regard  to  women's  shoes  is  the  fact  that 
New  Zealand  women  carefully  avoid  the 
appearance  of  having  long  feet.  All 
shoes  are  fitted  short  and  wide.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  where 
the  climate  is  semi-tropical,  turns  and 
low  shoes  are  especially  popular.  In 
otiier  parts  of  .the  Dominion,  welts  and 
McKays  are  more  frequently  purchased. 
Calf  and  kid  leathers  are  most  ])opular 
in  women's  trade,  but  suedes,  combina- 
tions of  patent  and  fancy  leathers  and 
hght  tans  are  in  fair  demand.  To  a  less 
extent,  velvets  and  satins  are  sold  in 
boots,  shoes  and  i)um])s.  In  summer, 
wliite  buck  and  white  canvas  are  sold, 
and  at  all  seasons  the  military  effects 
in  boots  find  favor  at  high  prices  witli 
the  more  stylishly  dressed  women.  Even 
prices  so  high  as  to  appear  almost  exor- 
bitant do  not  prevent  the  sale  of  these 
shoes. 

New   Zealand   should   not   be   consid- 
ered a  part  of   the   Australian  market; 
it  should  be  handled  as  a  separate  com- 
munity.    The  best  method   for  entering 
the  market  is  through  the  agencv  of  a,l 
competent  wholesaler.    The  Dominion  i; 
so  small  that  the  market  can  be  efiicient- 
1\-  co\-ered  by  one  good  wholesale  house 
The  wholesalers  are  the  general  im])ort 
ers     of     the     country,     and    necessaril; 
handle  other  commodities,  but  the  trav 
elers  for  these  houses  are  versatile  and 
if   thoroughly   instructed   by   the   manu 
facturer    concerning   the   merits    of   hi 
lines,  can  book  good  orders.     The  com 
mission  houses  work  on  the  same  (jrin 
ciple  and  they  are  equally  efficient.       I 

Trade  in  Australia 
Similar    to    Its    Neighbor. 

'M'EW  ZE.-\L.-\ND  consumes  aboi 
one  million  and  three-quartei 
pairs  of  imported  shoes  a  year.  Wh; 
is  true  of  New  Zealand  is  akso  true  1 
Australia.  The  style  requirements  ai| 
about  the  same  and  the  methods  of  dij 
ing  business  are  almost  identical.  Au; 
tralia  has  a  population  of  about  five  mi' 
lion,  the  people  are  well  dressed,  wag 
are  high  and  so  is  the  cost  of  livin 
Women's  footwear  sells  as  high  as  $2 
and  men's  sell  up  to  $12  and  $15,  b 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  women's  she 
are  made  in  ordinary  times  around 
and  men's  around  $4  to  $5. 

There    is    no    good    reason    why    i 
should   not   send   many   more    shoes 

(Continued    on    Page    2<),    Column 
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WAKE  UP  AMERICA! 


By  Clarence  Colman 

Editor  "The  Philippines" 


HEN  a  man  can  jingle  cash  in  his  jeans, 
he's  apt  to  be  a  bit  independent. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  Phihp- 
pine  Islands  didn't  have  a  great  deal  of 
money. 


When  one  isn't  strong  on  finance  he 
usually  seeks  favors  of  some  kind. 


The  Philippines  have  never  been  treat- 
ed very  well  by  financial  America. 


Sort  of  a  stepchild  proposition. 


Manufacturers  have  always  proceeded 
on    the    idea   that    Manila    is    pretty    far 
away,  and  complaints  lose  their  kick  after  thirty-five  days  in 
the  mail.  

That  was  well  enough  in  the  lean  days. 


Hut  today  the  Philippines  are  rich. 


Every  day  sees  an  increased  demand  for  their  products. 


Every  year  rolls  up  their  trade  balances. 

They  finished  nineteen  seventeen  with  tliirix  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  good. 

Each  month  this  year  has  shot  'way  ahead  of  its  sister 
nonth  of  nineteen  seventeen. 


Il'ith  money  comes  the  feeling  of  indef'endence. 


And  the   proper  desire  to   be   treated   with   consideration 
and  respect. 


The  Philippines  would  like  to  see  American  manufacturers 
lustrate  just  what  Service  really  means. 


They  are  offered  service  by  Japan. 


Japanese  manufacturers  quote  prices. 

And  terms. 

.-\nd  dates  of  delivery. 


Japan  wants  Manila's  business. 
And  is  going  after  it. 


Systematically  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

They  may  get  it. 

Manila  zvants  to  do  business  with  the  United  States. 

But. 


America  seems  to  think  it   is  a  favor  to  Manila   to  take 
Manila's  money. 


Wahe  up,  America! 


JAPANESE  SHIP  SUBSIDIES 

To  the  .\nicrican  mind  it  may  seem 
trange  that  a  steamship  company  should 
levute  any  of  its  energies  to  avoid  re- 
viving further  payment  of  annual  sub- 
iilics  to  it  by  its  government,  but,  ac- 
iinjing  to  Consul  General  George  H 
^cidmore,  who  is  at  Yokohama,  this  is 
vhat  leading  Japanese  shipping  con- 
erns  are  doing.  The  idea,  apparently. 
b  to  avoid  various  obligations,  the  na- 
ure  of  which  is  left  to  the  imagination, 
gnoring   all    applications   petitioning   it 

0  stop  the  subsidies,  these  bounties  have 
leen  set  by  the  Japanese  government  for  " 
he  companies  affected : 

European    Service. — This    line    .should    lit- 
maintained    by    the    Nippon    Yusen    Kaislui 
'■   semi-montlily    with    eleven    ships    eai-h     td" 
more    than    5,ri00    tons   and   sailing   at    four- 
teen  knots,   making  twenty-six   lound  tiijis 
,  a   yeai-.    and    for    which    the    government    i-^ 
'   ready    to   subsidize    1,689,850    yen    ($842,3'Jiii 
in  1»18  and   1.569,672  yen   (S782  480)   in   191:'- 
Pucet    Soiinil    Service. — This    line    should 
:  be    opeiated    by    the    Osaka    Shosen-KaislKi 

1  bi-monthly  with  six  ships,  each  of  m(ji'' 
than  5,500  tons,  sailing  more  than  fourteen 

I  knots,  making  twenty-six  round  trips  a 
year,  and  for  which  the  government  is 
willing  to  give  2,669,925  yen  (Jl,.'i30,95S  1 
in  1918  and  2,509,187  yen  ($1,250,830)  in 
1919. 

San  Francisco  Service. — This  route  is  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
four-weekly  with  three  steamers,  each  oE 
12,500  tons,  and  sailing  more  than  eighteen 
knots,  making  fourteen  round  trips  a  year. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  line  competes 
with  more  than  one  other  foreign  line,  the 
government  has  refrained  from  announc- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  subsidy. 


Pacific      South      American       Service. — The 

line  must  be  -operated  by  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  bi-monthly  with  three  ships,  each 
of  more  than  6,000  tons,  sailing  faster  than 
thirteen  knots,  making  six  round  trips,  and 
for  which  the  goveinment  will  give  annual 
subsidy  of  284,863  yen  ($142,004)  in  1918 
and   269,350   yen    ($134,271)    in    1919. 


.\uNtrallan  Service, — This  line  is  to  be 
operated  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
monthly  with  three  ships,  each  of  more 
than  5,000  tons,  sailing  faster  than  fifteen 
knots,  making  twelve  round  trips  a  year, 
and  for  which  the  government  will  give 
169,470  yen  ($84,481)  in  1918  and  188,497 
ven    ($93,966)    in    1919. 


Courtesy  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

Loading  a  Freighter  in  China. 
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EXPERT'S  TIPS  ON 
EXPORT  ADVERTISING 


FOR  three  long  years  we  have  had 
every  self-appointed  critic  in  this 
country  telling  us  that  Germany- is 
the  epitome  of  all  that  is  excellent 
in  exporting.  And  because  of  this  great 
gas  attack  we  have  overlooked  the  con- 
crete things  in  international  trade  in 
which  we,  as  a  people  and  as  exporters, 
excel.     One  of  these  is  advertising. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  adver- 
tising in  Latin  America,  but  before 
dwelling  on  tliat  particular  market  I  want 
to  say  that  advertising  to  the  whole 
world  outside  our  shores  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arms  we  have  in  defend- 
ing our  foreign  trade.  Advertising  is 
particularly  American.  It  is  a  medium 
that  we  know  how  to  handle,  and  it  will 
be  a  means  of  defense  for  the  trade  we 
have  won  in  the  period  of  intense  com- 
petition that  is  to  come  after  the  war. 

Advertising  has  done  as  much  to  build 
up  Latin-American  trade  for  our  manu- 
facturers as  any  other  medium  of  sell- 
ing. There  are  today  hundreds  of  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country  who  sell 
abroad  in  large  volume,  none  of  whom 
ever  had  a  salesman  travel  south  of  Key 
West;  and  there  are  hundreds  more  who 
have  corps  of  salesmen  overseas,  who 
made  their  first  step  in  exporting  by  an 
advertising  try-out,  and  who  use  their 
advertising,  now,  as  a  support  to  their 
selling  staff. 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  made 
a  success  of  advertising  to  Latin-Amer- 
ican buyers  have  done  so  by  their  own 
individual  efforts.  They  have  had  to 
remedy  their  own  mistakes  and  to  find 
out  the  right  way  to  do  things,  for  there 
has  been  no  such  research  work  in  this 
field  as  has  been  done  for  the  domestic 
publicity  man.  More  of  the  progressive 
advertising  agencies  are  looking  over- 
seas now,  and  we  can  soon  expect  them 
to  apply  their  methods  of  market  inves- 
tigation to  Sp'uth  American  fields.  Pos- 
sibly this  lack  of  knowledge  has  account- 
ed for  the  large  number  of  export  ad- 
vertisers who  give  up  early  in  the  race. 

Results  Should  Not  Be 
Expected  Too  Soon. 

'T'HERE  is  one  anxiom  in  export  ad- 
vertising  that  every  beginner  must 
learn :  "You  can't  expect  results  in  less 
than  a  year."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  very  little  that  can  be  accomplished  in 
any  line  of  export  endeavor  in  a  shorter 
period.  But  no  matter  how  well  your 
advertising  campaign  is  prepared,  you 
will  not  have  real  tangible  results  until 
the  first  twelve  months  have  passed.  Af- 
ter that  your  business   will   be  cumula- 


ByCARLHERKIMERGREENE 

Federal   Export   Corporation,    New   York   City 

live  and  it  will  grow  stronger  and  more 
profitable  just  as  long  as  you  feed  it 
with  the  right  kind  of  catalogues,  circu- 
lars and  follow-up  matter. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that 
advertising  relates  solely  to  announce- 
ments in  our  export  magazines  or  South 
American  newspapers.  A  campaign 
must  include  catalogues,  dealer  helps 
and  a  system  of  prompt  correspondence 
to  be  successful.  In  your  first  year  of 
advertising,  however,  you  will  be  study- 
ing the  best  forms  of  subsidiary  adver- 


WORTH    WHILE    ADVICE 

T^HIS  article  by  Carl  Herkimer 
■'•  Greene  is  the  substance  of  an 
address  delivered  by  him  to  the  re- 
cent National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati.  And  what  he  says 
of  export  advertising  as  applied  to 
Latin  America  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  parts  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
field.  "Pan  Pacific"  submits  Mr. 
Greene's  views  as  worth  reading  by 
every  person  who  wants  to  extend 
his   foreign   business. 


tising  matter — for  an  advertising  cam- 
paign to  the  Latin-American  markets  is 
nothing  if  not  susceptible  to  frequent 
changes  to  meet  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  local  conditions. 

When  you  go  into  the  Latin-American 
field  you  are  going  up  against  the  keen- 
est buyers  on  earth.  These  people  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  educated  in  ad- 
vertising as  we  have,  and  there  you  have 
an  advantage;  for  they  will  read  a 
straightforward,  plain  stoi"y  about  the 
merits  of  an  article,  without  having  it 
trimmed  up  with  sauce  and  condiments  ' 
to  make  it  attractive.  Advertising  to  a 
Latin-American  is  not  the  commonplace 
that  it  is  to  us,  and  for  this  reason  he 
gives  an  advertisement  closer  attention 
and,  inversely,  he  is  less  impressed  by 
smashing,  big  spreads  and  "stunts"  than 
we  are.  I  do  not  tnean  by  this  that  big 
space  must  not  be  used,  for  it  always 
should  be  when  it  is  necessary  in  con- 
veying your  complete  message. 

Plenty  of  Pictures 

Should  Be  Used. 

PICTURES  are  the  universal  language, 

as  well   understood  by   the  illiterate 

peon  as  by  the  Paris-educated  aristocrat. 


"Pan  Pacific" 

Have  Patience  to  Give  Your 
AnnouncementsTime  to  Reach 
and  Influence  the  Reader, 
Says   New  York  Writer. 

and  you  cannot  use  too  many  of  the.., 
Show  big  pictures  of  your  product  i 
you  can,  and  show  it  in  different  views 
Humanize  your  product,  just  as  you  d 
m  your  domestic  advertising,  by  showin] 
people  using  them,  working  them  o 
wearing  them,  and  if  it  is  a  wood,  met.. 
or  textile  working  machine,  show  som 
of  the  things  it  makes. 

.Advertising  will  accomplish  two  thin 
for  you  in  Latin  .\merica.  It  will  hel 
you  to  secure  distributors  or  agents  fo. 
your  products  and  it  will  aid  them  in 
selling  to  the  customer.  The  distributor 
IS  an  all-important  factor  in  any  export 
campaign,  but  for  the  manufacturer  who. 
does  not  want  die  expense  of  sending  a 
trained  man  to  South  America,  there  is 
no  better  means  than  by  advertising  in 
the  several  well  known  export  publica- 
tions printed  in  this  country  for  distri- 
bution abroad. 

Might  I  suggest  to  any  manufacturer, 
who  has  a  hankering  to  see  what  there 
is  for  him  in  Latin  America,  that  he 
use  export  advertising?  It  is  an  infal- 
lilile  trade  scout.  It  will  reach  buyers 
you  could  approach  in  no  other  way.  it 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  should  un, 
eventually  send  salesmen  south.  but 
don  t  attempt  it  unless  you  can  give  it 
you  own  attention  or  that  of  some  capa- 
ble employee.  When  you  advertise  you 
in\-.te  correspondence  and  you  are  in 
duty  bound  to  make  a  courteous  reply 
to  the  letters  you  will  receive.  That  top. 
left-hand  drawer  is  the  morgtie  of  mort 
good  export  business  than  many  of  th(S 
largest  of  us  have  on  our  books— all  be-, 
cause  the  boss  wouldn't  take  the  timi' 
to  answer  them. 
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CHINESE  CUSTOMS   RECEIPTS     , 

China's  customs  returns  for  1917  wen 
Ilk.  Tls.  38,177,000  as  against  Hk.  Tls 
37,664,000  for  the  preceding  year,  show 
ing  an  increase  of  over  Hk.  Tls.  400,00c 
Of  this  amount  Harbin's  share  was  HI 
Tls.   1,235,000,  an  increase  of  Hk.  Tli 
299,000;    Tientsin    and    Tsinghuangta 
together,  Hk.  Tls.  4,557,000,  an  increas 
of  Hk.  Tls.  133,000:  Hankow,  Tk.  Tl: 
3,767,000,  an  increase  of  Hk.  Tis.  214 
300;   Shanghai,   Hk.   Tls.    12,221,000, 
decrease  of  Hk.  Tls.   109,000;   Cantoi 
Hk.  Tls.  2,332,000,  an  increase  of  HI 
Tls.  109,000.     The  receipts  from  the  m 
five  customs   under  the  control   of  tp 
i\Iaritime   Customs   for   1917  were  H 
T's.  3,775,000.     All  foreign  obligatioi 
on     the    customs   up   to    Ijecember   3 
1917,  have  been  discharged. 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR 


A  REPORT  of  unusual  interest  on 
port  conditions  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  needs  for  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  port  de\'elopnient, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  San  i'^rancisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  that  organization,  after  six 
months'  investigation.  The  committee 
urges  that  steps  be  taken  at  oiice  to 
bring  the  harbor  and  dock  facilities  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 

The  investigation   and   report   are   an 
outgrowth  of  a  crusade  inaugurated  by 


the  San  J'lancisco  lixainincr,  which 
says  of  the  findings  of  the  committee ; 

In  furtherance  of  the  committee's  pro- 
gramme for  increasing  and  utihzing  for 
the  port  commerce  all  available  properties 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  it  is  urged  that 
immediately  there  shall  be  a  board  of  en- 
gineers named  jointly  representing  the 
State,  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  plan  a  compre- 
iiensive  scheme  of  improvements  on  the 
Embarcadero.  The  committee  would  also 
have  a  port  traffic  manager  appointed,  rec- 
ognizing that  San  Francisco  as  a  seaport 
is  competing  with  other  cities  for  foreign 
and   domestic  business. 

Concrete   disadvantages   under  which   the 


port  labors  in  relation  to  the  operation  of 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  presented 
among  the  committee's  findings.  The  mis- 
use of  the  docks  for  storage,  lack  of  con- 
venient storage  facilities.  Belt  Line  facil- 
ities, charges,  imposition  of  port  ciiarges 
against  ship  instead  of  cargo,  lack  of  bulk- 
head wharf  space,  need  of  mechanical  car- 
go handling  equipment,  need  of  financial 
care  of  depreciation  in  construction — these 
are  a  few  of  the  phases  of  the  harbor  con- 
trol activities  which  the  committee  an- 
alyzes in  its  findings. 

A  vast  range  of  statistical  compilation 
compares  the  San  Francisco  port  charges 
with  those  of  the  northern  ports  of  Seat- 
tle,   Portland,    Tamoca    and    Vancouver,    B. 

(Continued  on  Page   ^5. ) 


LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  COSTS  AT  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 


TABLE  presented  to  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  along  with  report  of  a  special  committee  charged 
with  an  investigation  of  port  conditions.  This  table  was  designed  to  be  a  comparison  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing costs  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  including  handling  to  cars;  showing  amounts  borne  by  vessel,  amounts  borne 
by  cargo,  and  total  costs — taking  for  a  typical  case  a  vessel  of  2800  net  registered  tons ;  draft,  23  feet ;  6500  tons 
of  cargo  from  the  Orient;  pilot  employed;  1000  tons  of  bunker  coal  taken;  100,000  gallons  of  water  taken  at  the 
dock ;  titne  of  discharging,   10  days. 

[NOTE. — Puget  Sound  wharves  make  no  extra  charge  for  high  piling   and  long  trucking  above  published  rates.   For  such 
work  in  San  Francisco  an  extra  charge  is  made.] 


FOR  THROUGH  RAIL  HAri, 
RAILROAD  ABSORPTION  OUT 


Vessel         =■      Cargo       '     Total 


FOR   LOC.\L  RAIL    SHIPMEiVTS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

6472.50    1.00 

SB.iTTLB 

R.    R.    Dock.  .3330.00     .512     .. 
SKATTLE 

Private    Dock. 3323.00      .611    39 
SK.VTTLE 

Port   Deck    ...3328.30      .612    3575.00   .56    0903.30   1.062 
VANCOUVER 

R.    R.    Dock.  .3012.00     .■163 


325.00   .06   9722.00   1.05 

3330.00     .512 

00.00   .60    7223.00   1.111 


3012.00     .463 


VANCOUVER 

Private    Dock.  3012.00      .463    2275.00   .35    52S7.00      S.13 
VANCOUVER 

Gov.  Dock    . 
TACOM.1 

H.     K.     Dock 
TACOJIA 

Private   Dock.  3445.00 
PORTLAND 

K.    U.    Dock.  .3332.50 
PORTLAND 

I'pivnie    Dock. 3332.50 
PORTLAND 

City  Dock  .  .  .3332.50 


2997,00  .461  650.00  .10  3647.00  .661 

3330.00   .512  3330.00  .512 

529  1300.00  .20  4745.00  .729 

512  3332.50  .512 

512  3332.60  .512 

512  3332.60  .612 


6472.60  1.00  3250.00  .50  9722.50  1.50 

3330.00  .512  4225.00  .65  7555.00  1.162 

3323.00  .511  7800.00  1.20  11123.00  1.711 

3328.30  .512  5850.00  .90  9178.30  1.412 

3012.00  .463  8775.00  1.35  11787.00  1.813 

3012.00  .463  8775.00  1.35  11787.00  1.813 

2997.00  .461  7160.00  1.10  10147.00  1.561 

3330.00  .512  4225.00  .65  7555.00  1.162 

3445.00  .629  7800.00  1.20  11245.00  1.729 

3332.50  .512  4225.00  .65  7657.50  1.162 

3332.50  .512  6500.00  1.00  9832.50  1.512 

3332.50  .612  6500.00  1.00   9832.50  1.512 


FOR   CITY   DELIVERY 


Vessel         "•      Cargo        "  Total         S. 

9  K  T. 

0  5         -0 

ft)         «         b 
V  X  X 

2  Z  K 

0472.00  1.00   325.00  0.5  6797.60  1.05 

3330.00  .512  4225.00  .65  7555.00  1.162 

3323.00  .511  5525.00  .85  8848.00  1.361 

3328.30  .612  3575.00  .66  6903.30  1.062 

3012.00  .463  5525.00  .85  8537.00  1.313 

3012.00  .463  5526.00  .85  8537.00  1.313 

2997.00  .461  3900.00  .60  6897.00  1.061 

3330.00  .612  4225,00  .65  7555.00  1.162 

3445.00  .529  5625.00  .85  8970.00  1.379 

3332.50  .512  4225.00  .65  7557.50  1.162 

3332.50  ,512  4875,00  .75  8207,50  1.262 

3332.50  .512  4875,00  ,75  8207,50  1,262 


SAN    FR.4NCISCO 

British  Coliinil>ia  Coal,  l>argc, 
SE.iTTLE 

Britlsli  Coliinil>ia  Coal,  l»arge, 

AVa-sliiaKton    CoJil,  Itarttc. 

M'asliiauton    Coal,  l>unkcrs, 

VANCOIVER 

Britisli  Coluiiihia  Coal,  hiiakers, 
TACO.MA 

WaNliington    Coul,  bunkers, 

PORTLAND 

Washington    C'oal,  luinkers, 

Washington    Coal,  linr«e. 


FUEL  PRICES 

COAL 

$i::.51J   pltiH  1^  .35  triinming:  $li:.S5 

7.1!0   plus  1.00  triniininK  nud    luiidin;:;.  .  H.-O 

<t.r>0    plus  1.00   triiiiining'  anil    loiidiuiu;' .  .  7.50 

(J.50    plus  .30    triiiiiiiiiiu-  ti.SO 

0.50    plu.s  .15   triniiiiin^  .  , 6.05 

(;.50   plus  .35  trimming;  0.85 

7.75  pluH  .20  trimming-  7.fi5 

8.-5   pliiN  .-!>  trimming;  8,45 


OIL 

O 

San     Frnnoiwi'o.  ,  .  .$1.48  per  bbl 

Kitriimond     1.45         " 

Seattle      1.73         " 

Vancouver,    11.    C    1,78         " 

Tacoma     1.74         '' 

Portland    1.72         " 

(Xote. — 3  1-4   barrels    of   fue 
alent  in  Mtenming;  value  to  1 
JNli    Columbia    or  ^Va.sbing:tou 


I  oost  equivalent 

to  1  ton  of  coal 

$4.81 

4.71 

5.59 

5.78 

5,05 

5.39 
I    oil   are   e(|uiv- 
on  of  be-st  Brit- 
coal.) 
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"Pan  Pacific' 
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STONE     SH  IP  — A    WONDER     SHIP 


ja^- 


THIS  is  an  age  of  wonders,  and  the  most  wonderful  of 
the  wonders  is  the  ship  of  stone.  The  Faith  has  justi- 
fied her  name,  and  the  building  of  concrete  ships,  a 
few  months  ago  regarded  as  a  fascinating  absurdity,  is  about 
to  become  a  great  American  industry. 
iTnew"" WONDER  '^'''^^'^y  fo"y-two  Steamships  of  a  total 
OF  THE  SEAS  °^  298,500  tons  have  been  authorized  by 

the  Government,  exclusive  of  increasing 
numbers  of  concrete  tugs  and  barges  for  coast  and  inland 
waterways. 

Of  these  forty-two  concrete  ships,  contracts  for  eighteen 
were  given  out  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  before 
June  15th.  Contracts  for  the  remainder  were  to  be  let  before 
July  1st.  These  forty-two  concrete  ships  will  nearly  all  be 
tankers  of  7500  tons,  each  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  barrels 
of  oil.  Each  of  the  7500-ton  ships  will  have  2800  horsepower 
and  a  speed  of  loyi  knots  an  hour.  Others  of  the  concrete 
ships  are  cargo  vessels  of  3000  and  3500  tons.  The  forty- 
two  ships  will  have  a  total  of  298,500  deadweight  tonnage. 

Five  yards  have  been  provided  for  the  construction  of 
concrete  ships.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Shipbuilding  Company,  builders  of  the  Faith,  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  near  Redwood  City.  A  second  yard  on  the 
Pacific  will  be  located  near  San  Diego.  The  others  are  at 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  and  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  There  are  also  two  private  concrete  ship- 
building yards,  one  at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  the  other  on 
New  York  Bay,-  while  several  others  are  in  prospect.  The 
San  Francisco  Bay  yard  starts  off  with  a  contract  for  eight 
concrete  ships. 

When  recently  the  5000  deadweight-ton  concrete  ship 
Faith  raced  on  her  trial  trip  in  San  Francisco  Bay  exceeding 
her  estimated  speed  of  nine  knots,  a  new  era  in  the  science 
of  shipbuilding  was  ushered  in.  Although  her  steam  pressure 
on  the  trial  trip  was  twenty  pounds  below  the  required 
amount,  the  Faith  attained  a  speed  of  I0>4  knots  an  hour. 
But  nearly  a  month  before  this  trial  trip,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  had  already  shown  its  faith  in  the  practicality 
of  the  concrete  ship  when  its  chairman,  Edwin  N.  Hurley, 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  with  which  to  build 
concrete  ships. 

So  much  confidence  did  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
have  in  the  practicability  of  the  concrete  ship  that  even  before 
the  trial  trip  and  the  first  voyage  of  the  Faith  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  had  already  let  contracts  for  the  building 
of  several  concrete  ships.  On  her  trial  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  the  Faith,  according  to  her  com- 
mander. Captain  R.  E.  Council,  acted  just  like  any  other 
vessel.  We  had  some  very  rough  weather,  and  the  Faith  cer- 
tainly stood  the  test.  She  responded  readily  to  her  helm 
throughout  the  voyage." 

F.  R.  McMillan  and  H.  S.  Loeffler,  research  engineers  for 


I 


the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  C.  C.  Brush  of  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Service,  were  aboard  the  Faith  as 
observers  on  this  voyage.  "In  our  opinion,  the  trip  was  very 
successful  and  the  indications  are  all  favorable  toward  the 
success  of  concrete  shi])S,"  said  a  statement  issued  by  these 
observers. 

The  forty-two  concrete  ships  already  provided  for  can 
be  regarded  as  only  a  beginning  of  the  concrete  ship  industry 
in  the  United  States.  "When  concrete  ship  building  is  well 
organized,"  said'R.  J.  Wig,  chief  of  the  department  of  con- 
crete ship  construction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
"the  only  limit  on  the  capacity  to  produce  concrete  ships  will 
be  the  limit  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships.    There  is  no 

reason  why.  with  adequate  machin-      "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ery  and  equipment,   we   can't  turn      REORGANIZATION 
out  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  „  .  . ,' 

PAN 


R 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  CAPITAL 
IN   CHINA 


a   very   considerable  more   amount 
of  tonnage  a  year." 

=1:  *  *  *  ^: 

p  EW  Americans,  according  to 
R.  A.  Lundquist,  a  special  in- 
vestigator for  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  real- 
ize   the    remarkable    opportunities 

for       .American 

investors     and 

business      m  e  n 

generally  that 
China  affords.  Lundquist  returned 
recently  from  the  Orient,  where  he 
spent  a  year  investigating  condi- 
tions concerning  the  po.ssibilities 
for  the  enlargement  of  United 
States  trade,  especially  with  China. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  but  it  was  in 
China  that  he  found  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  cmi)loyment 
of  American  capital,  and  where  he 
found  the  country  most  responsive 
to  the  suggestion  of  an  increase  in 
trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Chinese,  Lundquist 
found,  are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  United  States 
than  to  any  other  nation  now  engaged  in  trade  there,  and 
cannot  understand  why  .American  investors  allow  Germans 
and  Japanese  to  overreach  them  in  the  development  of  China's 
great  resources. 

To  gain  complete  Chinese  confidence  and  make  any  sort 
of  success,  Lundquist  declared  it  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  100  per  cent  .\merican  capital  and  too  per  cent 
American  methods. 

Chinese  trust  the  .\mericans  as  they  do  no  otlier 
class   of   people,   he   said,    and   he   added    that   he   could    not 


EORGANIZATION  ( 
was  indicated  for  the 
Pacific."  has  been  dela 
vention  of  the  Advertising 
on  July  11th.  During  that 
be  devoted  to  Foreign  Tradi 
posed  organization  wJl  be  ti 
it  is  expected  that  thore  wi 
of  international  prominence 
the  conference  are;  "Advi 
"Advertising  in  the  Orien 
"How  to  Keep  the  America 
After  the  War,"  with  ten-itl 

The  program   is   being 
Francisco  Foreign  Trade  C 
sentatives  of  "PAN  PACIF 
Club,   and  promises  to   be  1 
be  open  to  the  public. 

Arrangements  also  are  '  i 
being  planned  for  the  even  i  . 
nent  hotels.     This  affair  w 

The  committee  having  I 
Wilson,  Anglo,  London  An 
district  representative,  Unii 
mestic  Commerce;  G.  I.  i 
E.  Hydes,  Fireman's  Fun 
Associated  Manufacturers' 
financial  editor  the  San  F 
president  the  San  Francisi 
kine,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Compa 
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FOREIGN     TRADE      COMMENT 
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REPORT  ON  THE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
WATERFRONT 


understand    the    employment    of    foreign    representatives    for 
American  houses. 

C\  N  another  page  there  is  printed  a  resume  of  the  findings 
^■^  of  a  special  committee  which  tells  the  ,San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  what  is  the  matter  with  San  Fran- 
cisco's harbor  and  dock  facilities.  And 
there  appears  to  be  a  ^ood  deal  the  mat- 
ter— something  that  shipping  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
Hut  if  one  has  no  local  or  political  a.xes  to  grind,  he  must 
a<lnut  that  those  conditions  by  no  means  are  beyond  cure, 
and  that  the  blame  for  things  as  they  are  cannot  properly  be 

laid  to  the  door  of  any  one  individ- 

ual.  organization  or  interest.     As  a 

State-owned  waterfront,  the  San 
I'Vancisco  waterfront  presents  a 
peculiar  problem.  With  the  best 
(jf  feeling  toward  the  present 
llarbor  Commissioners,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  system  which 
l)laces  an  .American  commercial 
gateway  at  the  mercy  of  partisan 
politics  not  only  is  wrong — it  is 
rotten:  no  other  word  will  do. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 
the  improvements  and  changes 
shown  to  be  needed  can  and  will  be 
made  if  the  business  interests  of 
San  Francisco  and  of  California  set 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Like 
almost  every  other  community  on 
earth,  San  Francisco  never  seems 
to  give  up  trying  to  accomplish 
things  by  appointing  "investigating 
committees."  Such  bodies  have 
their  uses,  but  unless  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  are  followed  by  real 
action,  they  have  wasted  their  time. 


HE 

lie  ASSOCIATION 

li  Pacific  Association,  which 
lijune  in  last  montli's  "PAN 
aount  of  the  National  Con- 
ic be  held  in  San  Francisco 
0,  an  atternoon  session  will 
n  and  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
)that  time.     At  this  writing, 

ast  four  addresses  by  men 
^the  subjects  suggested  for 
•tthe  National  Trademark"; 
uing  Foreign  Trade,'  and 
liting  Over  the  Seven  Seas 
:isions  after  each  address. 

/  a  committee  of  the  San 
gin  conjunction  with  repre- 
b  San  Francisco  Advertising 
itractive.     The  session   will 

ae  for  a  banquet,  which  is 
yllth,  at  one  of  the  promi- 
.;  large  gathering, 
ei  in  hand  consists  of  E.  W. 
aonal  Bank;  E.  G.  Babbitt, 
ureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
:iral  Electric  Company;  C. 
c  Company;  W.  A.  Koch, 
.  -ompany:  John  H.  Gerrie, 
CU";  William  H.  Hammer, 
nrrade  Club;  Douglas  Ers- 
-JiCr  Curran  of  "Pan  Pacific." 


T^  HE    "Red     Chevron"     is     the 
name  of  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion which  is  spreading  rather  rap- 
idly on  the  Pacific  Coast.     While  its  primary  object  is  to  give 
its  members   opportunities   of   "helping  to 
THE  ••WAR^'^'^       win  the  war"  by  home  service  of  one  kincl 
AFTER  THE  WAR"  °'    another,    it   lays    considerable   emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  for  looking  ahead  until 
"after  the  war."  In  fact,  its  founders  declare  the  real  service 
"f  the  "Red  Chevron"  will  be  most  effectual  when  the  German 
war  lord  is  driven  to  bay  by  the  allied  armies. 

It  is  this   "after  the   war"   feature   that   commends   itself 

most   to  us  among   the   objects   of   the   "Red   Chevron."     In 

i'J 'every  kind  of  activity,  business  or  otherwise,  men  with  real 

•  vision  are  looking  ahead  to  the  after-war  times,  and  particu- 


OF  PUBLICITY 
THAT  COUNTS 


larly  is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  our  commercial  future. 
At  the  risk  of  becoming  monotonous,  "Pan  Pacific"  again 
seizes  upon  this  bit  of  evidence  that  shows  the  necessity  for 
careful  planning,  although  in  no  sense  must  the  present  need 
— the  winning  of  the  war — be  jeopardized  or  impaired. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  win  the  war — give  and 
sacrifice  and  suffer,  if  need  be — but  we  are  false  to  our 
national  duty  if  we  are  not  ready,  with  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  to  help  this  country  reach  and  hold  its  rightful  plu^  . 
in  the  commercial  sun. 

We  must  help  win  the  i^nr  ajter  the  zi'ar. 

:•:  :^  :;;  *  * 

r^  X  another  page  of  this  number  of  "PAN  P.\CIFIC"  is 
^"^  printed  a  statement  that  shows  how  Seattle  does  things. 
"Constructive  publicity"  is  something  that  Seattle  understands 
and  appreciates,  and  that  city  never  lets  any  grass  grow  under 
its  feet  when  it  comes  to  getting  itself  advertised. 

This  journal  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  admiration  over 
the  manner  in  which  this  live  coast  port  "gets  into  the  news" 
—and  into  "PAN   PACIFIC"  as  well.     On  the  other  hand, 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  ^^  ^''^  ^'^"^  '^  publish  matter  of  general 
information  about  Seattle,  and  equally 
willing  to  tell  what  other  Pacific  ports  are 
doing.  That  is  the  mission  of  this  maga- 
zine. P)Ut  by  way  of  warning,  let  us  pick  up  and  use  the 
term  employed  by  our  friend  Phil  Norton,  in  his  article  in 
this  issue  —  "construetive"  publicity.  It  is  a  phrase  full  of 
meaning,  and  it  sets  forth  the  only  requirements  that  this 
journal  makes  regarding  matter  for  publication.  We  want 
our  publicity-getting  friends  in  other  cities  to  know  that 
"publicity"  is  one  thing ;  "constructive"  publicity  is  another. 
More  than  that,  the  constructive  kind  will  be  published  — 
within  decent  limitations  of  space.  Let's  hear  what  all  our 
cities  are  doing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  as  well  as 
of  the  present. 

*  :;i  *  *  :!: 

JUST  how  determinedly  Germany  is  counting  upon  a  re- 
sumption of  her  foreign  trade  after  the  war  is  pointedly 
shown  in  the  following  e.xtract  from  a  German  journal,  W'lrt- 
schaftzeitun<^  der  Zentralniaechte: 

"If  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
'MORAL  SCRUPLES  attitude  of  customers  throughout  the  world 
SHOULD  NOT  toward  German*  goods  is  going  to  be  that  of 

DETER  US'  'passive    resistance,'    it    is    clear   that    we    shall 

have  to  resort  to  commercial  mimicry.  Every- 
thing that  conies  direct  from  Germany  or  that  bears  traces  of 
German  origin  will  at  first  be  very  difficult  to  sell.  Our  whole 
trade  will  have  to  go  through  neutral  hands.  This  will  mean  both 
an  increased  danger  of  the  imitation  of  German  articles,  and  also 
an  increase  in  cost  of  production.  This,  however,  should  not  hin- 
der us  from  applying  this  nietlio4,  as  it  is  not  meant  to  be  adopted 
permanently,  but  after  the  war  the  foreign  market  will  require 
considerable  time  to  accustom  itself  to  German  products.  Nor 
should  moral  scruples  deter  us.  The  neutral  will  be  indispensable 
to  us  after  the  war  as  an  intermediary,  where  we  cannot  reckon 
upon  a  free  and  open  market  in  the  country  itself.  Every  German 
business  man  might  do  well  from  now  onward  to  adopt  as  his 
modus  operandi  the  renewing  of  his  connections  with  his  reliable 
agents  in  neutral  countries,  and  removing  from  his  goods  every 
prominent  indication  of  their  nationality." 
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The  Real  Russia,  By  a  Man  Who  Knows  Russia 


and  preserved  meat  were  perishing  un- 
der scanty  coverings. 

Hunger  and  Cold 
Caused  Revolution. 

"Conditions  were  equally  bad  in  the  in- 
terior. Hunger  and  cold  penetrated  every- 
where. The  most  peaceful  inhabitants  were 
grumbling  and  protesting.  Came  soon  the 
united  cry  oi  the  Russian  people  and  tne 
downfall  of  the  tsar.  Hunger  was  stronger 
than  the  30t)-year-old  dynasty  with  all  of 
its  powerful  cliques.  The  revolution  was 
accomplished  not  by  the  dunia,  not  by  the 
Petrograd  garrison,  but  by  hunger,  which 
unified  all  the  groups  oi  the  population. 
When  tlie  provisional  government  of  Prince 
Lvoif  and  Kerensky  confessed  inability  to 
combat  the  famine,  hunger  brought  about 
its  downfall.  Hunger  was  stronger  than 
political  theories  and  opinions. 

"Our  average  Russian  doesn't  know- 
much  about  the  difference  in  political  pro- 
grams; he  is  too  little  educated.  When 
the  social  revolutionists  declared  as  their 
watchword,  'Land  for  the  peasants,'  he  fol- 
lowed them.  When  the  Bolsheviki  took  up 
the  cry  for  free  land  and  added  the  word 
'  'bread,'  the  masses  followed  them.  Even 
those  who  had  sliortly  before  denounced 
the  Bolsheviki  as  German  emissaries,  who 
were  laughing  at  their  doctrines,  now  fol- 
low-ed  them. 

"But  the  Bolsheviki  could  not  g:ive  bread. 
Famine  and  misery  were  growing  daily. 
Even  in  Petrograd,  meat  and  sugar  are 
unobtainable  and  the  bread  ration  is  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  day.  There  is  no 
milk  and  children  are  dying  by  thousands. 
Eggs  are  allowed  to  children  under  six 
years  old,  but  only  {our  eggs  each  month. 

"Our  people  are  without  shoes.  We 
arc  striving  to  obtain  enough  shoes  to  sup- 
ply our  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 
It  is  hard  for  these  men  to  work  bare- 
footed. Think  of  tlie  barefooted  thousands 
working  on  the   Northern   railroads. 

In  Utter  Poverty 
and  Utter  Misery. 

"No  politics  can  remedy  such  a  situation. 
We  are  in  utter  poverty,  utter  misery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  wc  had  only 
small  funds  of  gold.  Interior  loans  were  a 
failure.  We  tried  to  finance  ourselves  with 
paper  money.  Vast  quantities  of  it  ap- 
peared.    The  value  of  the  ruble  dropped. 

"The  peasant,  considering  the  ruble  as 
permanent,  did  not  understand.  He  saw 
he  could  get  double  price  for  everything. 
He  marketed  his  horses,  cows,  bread  and 
linen.  He  hoarded  his  paper  money  and 
thought  himself  rich.  But  behold,  he  had 
to  pay  double  price  for  everything,  and 
soon  there  were  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
obtainable   at   any  price. 

"We  sacrificed  to  the  w'ar  Moloch  103 
per  cent  of  our  metallic  industry,  75  per 
cent  of  the  weaver's  industry.  The  result 
was  famine  in  these  industries.  The  peas- 
ant could  buy  nothing.  He  became  furi- 
ously angry.  He  ceased  to  sell  his  bread. 
When  merchants  and  officials  sought  to 
buy  his  grain,  the  peasant  replied:  'To 
hell  with  your  money!  Give  me  cloth, 
scythes,  nails — necessaries.  If  you  cannot 
deliver  these,  you  shall   not  see  my  grain.' 

"Thus  the  cities  and  the  army  were  w-ith- 
out  bread  and  the  country  dwellers  were 
without  manufactured  goods.  Famine  and 
hunger  were  universal.  Our  system  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  transportation 
had  broken  down.  No  politics  could  rem- 
edy the  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
store   the    economical    life    of    the    country, 


I  Continued    from    Pui^c    4.) 

10  revive  production  and  normal  freight  ex-| 
cliange.      this  can  be  done  only  by  organ 
ization  and  work — not   by   politics. 

Russian  People 
Begin  to  Understand. 

"Our  people  arc  beginning  to  understand. 
They  know  it  is  idle  to  expect  help  I'roni 
uie  central  government,  whetner  it  is  that 
01  the  tsar  or  Lenme.  lliey  realize  now 
tnat  politics  cannot  re-establish  economic 
liie;  mat  tney  must  ao  this  themselves. 
And  so,  the  people  have  started  organiz- 
ing. Among  the  lower  classes  began  the 
lormation  01  ditierent  economical  supply 
organizations,  far  removed  from  politics, 
for  bread  and  snoes  are  as  necessary  to  the 
tiolsheviki  as  to  the  Mensheviki,  social- 
revolutionists,  constitutional  democrats  and 
conservatives.  This  common  need  forces 
bitter  political  enemies  to  discuss  and  plan 
together  economic  plans  W'ithout  reference 
to  tlieir  political  disagreements.  Shoes 
aren't  politics. 

"But  these  young  supply  organizations,, 
in  view'  of  the  universal  misery,  cannot 
cope  with  the  enormous  task  at  hand.  They 
have  the  necessary  funds,  but  in  Russia 
there  is  nothing  they  can  purchase,  and 
so  they  have  sent  us  to  America." 

At  this  point  Lomonossoff's  emotions 
overwhelmed  him.  For  a  minute  or  two, 
with  an  audience  of  one,  forgetful  of  time 
and  place,  he  was  the  orator  ad<lressing 
a  multitude  of  sympathetic  Americans. 

"Citizens,  fellow-beings!"  his  rich  and 
bell-like  tones  proclaimed:  "we  implore  as^ 
sistance!  Russia  is  deluged  witli  blood. 
She  has  sacrificed  seven  millions  of  her 
sons.  She  is  perishing  now  of  cold  and 
hunger.  The  great  nation  which  gave  to 
the  world  such  men  as  Pushkin,  Tolstoy, 
iletchnikow  and  Tcliajkowsky,  is  perish- 
ing! Perishing,  too,  is  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, rightly  called  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
future  of  humanity.  The  hunger  and  cold 
that  destroyed  a  dynasty  which  ruled  the 
country  for  300  years,  also  will  destroy  the 
revolution.  Our  ideals  may  be  drowned  in 
a  welter  of  misery  and  starvation!" 

During  his  interval  of  silent  debate,  I 
coldly  suggested:  "Suppose  assistance  is 
withheld.     What  may  happen?" 

Millions  May  Starve 
If  Assistance  Fails. 

"Millions  will  starve!"  he  replied  quick- 
ly, "and  Russia  will  be  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  Germany.  Russia  would  become  a 
vast  market  for  German  products;  would 
be  forced  to  exchange  for  these  goods  her 
economic  freedom  and  natural  resources. 
This  would  be  a  stupendous  victory  for 
Germany,  regardless  of  the  result  in 
France.  This  war  is  a  conquest  for  new 
markets  on  the  part  of  Germany,  No  vic- 
tories which  could  be  won  on  the  battle- 
fields in  France  and  Flanders;  no  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure  which  America  could 
make  with  all  her  migjity  resources  mo- 
bilized, could  offset  economic  domination 
in  Russia  by  Germany,  But,  since  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  with  wise  and  noble  words, 
has  indicated  tlic  intention  to  give  help  to 
Russia,  this  great  question  does  not  need 
discussion." 

He  was  stirred  by  the  next  question: 
"How  can  we  help  Russia,  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  power?" 

"The  Bolsheviki  are  not  the  Russian  peo- 
ple," he  replied.  "The  Bolsheviki  is  a  po- 
litical group.  I  am  not  a  Bolshevik,  but 
if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  kaiser  and 
Trotsky,    I    would   prefer   Trotsky.      I    con- 


'sider  the  ideals  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  be 
lUiirealizable,  but  1  assert  that  the  world  is 
moving  m  their  direction  ratlier  than  in 
the   direction   of   Prussian   juiikerism. 

"Even  in  your  country,  with  lis  demo- 
cratic institutions,  its  wonderful  checks  and 
balances,  evoking  continually  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  there  have 
been  times  when  your  administrators  did 
not  e.Kpress  the  will  of  the  people.  Famine 
and  misery  brought  the  Bolsheviki  into 
power. 

Immediate    Help 
WUI  Fool  the  Kaiser. 

"Immediate  extension  of  help  to  Russia 
will  strengthen  her  economically;  will  beat 
the  trump  cards  of  the  kaiser;  will  give  the 
lie  to  the  Bolsheviki  assertion  thai  it  is 
useless  to  expect  any  help  from  America 
and  the  Allies.  Many  ol  the  Bolsheviki 
are  becoming  more  sober;  they  are  begin 
ning  to  talk  and  plan  for  defense  against 
the  Germans. 

"Assist  Russia  now,  and  a  miracle  will 
be  reorganized  arid  revived.  With  Ameiv 
ca's  help  it  will  force  its  way  into  the  Ger- 
man empire,  proclaiming  the  immortal 
ideas  of  popular  brotherhood  and  sorial 
happen!  Historical  events  arc  repeating 
themselves.  Her  revolutionary  army  can 
right." 

At  a  subsequent  conference  between  3! 
number  of  business  man  and  this  remark' 
able  statesman,  when  all  were  striving  "to] 
get  down  to  brass  tacks"  in  regard  to  im 
mediate  assistance  for  Russia,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  executivi 
secretary  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Cora' 
merce,  that,  while  doing  everything  pos' 
siblc  toward  the  shipment  of  supplies,  an 
economic  mission,  composed  of  distin- 
guished American  economists,  be  organized 
at  once  and  sent  to  Russia  for  a  prolonged 
stay,  charged  with  the  work  of  studying 
the  situation  and  advising  the  American 
government    and    American    business    men. 

Lomonossoff's  dark  eyes  flashed  with  en- 
thusiasm. "Splendid!"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
proposal  has  my  unqualified  indorsement. 
God  grant  the  mission  may  be  sent  without 
delay." 

Air.  Corbaley  next  suggested  that  good 
results  might  be  expected  if  at  least  2U,0O0 
American  troops  were  sent  to  the  Russian 
front. 

Lomonossolf  pondered,  stroking  his 
beard.  Finally  he  replied:  "Military  co- 
operation is  a  question  for  General  Roop, 
of  the  Russian  embassy,  at  Washington. 
1  am  only  a  railway  man.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  arrival  of  American 
troops  at  the  Russian  front — the  presence,' 
of  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes,  even 
with  20,000  troops, — a  mere  handful — would' 
be  welcomed  with  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
cause  great  rejoicing,  stiffen  the  morale  of 
our  fighters  and  our  people — playing  the 
same  role  for  which  Russian  troops  were 
sent   to    France." 

Breakdown  in  Railroads  I 

Real  Cause  of  Plight 

Summing  up,  after  intimate  interview.'] 
and  conferences  with  Lomonossoff,  Mitch 
ell  Berg  and  other  members  of  the  Russian 
mission,  it  is  apparent  that  Russia's  pligh 
is  due  primarily  to  the  wearing  out  0 
locomotives  and  railroad  equipment  am 
the  breakdown  of  the  railroad  system.     Ij 

(Continued    on    Page    20,    Column    I. 
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"In  Time  of  War,  Prepare  for  Peace" 

PAN  PACIFIC'S  leadership  in  this  preparedness  work  is  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  Pacific  Nortliwest — by  all  true-hearted  West- 
erners— by  all  who  wish  to  co-ordinate  the  positive  forces  of 
the  entire  West  in  the  National  Business  of  preparing  to  de- 
velop the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can Leadership  in  World  Trade. 

While  marshaling  and  co-ordinating  all  creative  Forces  in  the  rapid 
development  of  the  two  Great  Seaports  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
SEATTLE  and  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  uniting  these  mighty  cities  in 
worZfl  «'o/-A' for  the  benefit  of  the  «'//oZe  nation  —  let  no  one  forget  the 
vital  need  of  thorough,  original  and  constructive  PUBLICITY. 

Voluntary  co-operation  in  this  work  is  an  imiDcrative  necessity. 

We  must  establish  new  factories  and  utilize  raw  materials  of  home 
production  and  cargoes  from  foreign  lands.  We  must  form  a  publicity 
coahtion  with  nations  of  the  Orient  in  order  that  we  may  better  iinder- 
stand  them  and  they  us.  We  must  hold  and  INCREASE  our  gains  in 
Foreign  Trade.  We  must  make  a  success  of  Community  Land  Settle- 
ment, wdth  State  and  Federal  Aid.  We  must  do,  in  short,  the  construc- 
tive work  of  an  ordinary  century  within  the  NEXT  TEN  YEARS. 

Time  is  i)recious.  It  is  the  main  factor  in  War  and  Peace.  It  will 
not  wait.    Like  Opportunity,  it  comes  once,  and  never  returns. 

Our  whole  Nation  must  be  informed  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  West.  Our 
People,  our  48  States,  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted.  Our  educational  campaign 
likewise  must  be  extended  to  every  foreign  land.  Closer  acquaintance  and  understand- 
ing of  American  aims  and  ideals,  of  National  and  International  Needs,  will  prevent 
wars  in  the  future  and  establish  universal  peace.  Japan  is  already  asking  co-operation 
in  a  great  publicity  campaign.     Will  Japan  out-general  the  world? 

IVitli  tlie  National  Welfare  akvays  paramount,  Seattle  has  started  an  epoch-making 
publicity  campaign,  ivorld-zvide  in  scope  —  not  exclusively  for  its  own  advantage,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  of  the  West  in  particular. 

To  facilitate  this  service,  zve  zvant  data  and  photographs  descriptive  of  unique  ad- 
vantages, interesting  events,  progress  in  war  zsjork,  improved  methods  of  business  man- 
agement, land  settlement  opportunities,  unutilised  natural  resources,  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade  opportunities,  and  all  nezvs  of  benefit  to  Western  business  men. 

All  such  material  will  be  used  in  a  way  to  get  the  best  results  —  to  reach  the  great 
American  public  and  the  whole  wide  world. 

The  vital  need,  after  the  war,  and  even  now  (under  the  wise  supervision  of  the 
National  Government),  is  world-wide  PUBLICITY  concerning  human  affairs,  especi- 
ally American  institutions,  ideals  and  aims. 

American  publicity  must  surpass  and  render  insignificant  that  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki.  Otherwise,  the  world  will  contend  with  extremes  through  a  long  era  of  agi- 
tation, revolution  and  confusion. 

CO-OPERATION  MEANS  SUCCESS. 

CHARLES  PHILIP   (PHIL)   NORTON, 
(Contributor  to  Magazines  and  Newspapers) 
Director  of  Publicity,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Among  Foreign  Traders 


HELPS  RED  CROSS. 
Recently  the  president  of  Guatemala  gave 
evidence  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter  of 
the  second  American  Red  Cross  drive  by 
sending,  through  Schwartz  &  Co.,  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs  as  a  contributory 
sum  to  the  great  cause  of  mercy.  Adolfo 
Stahl,  of  Schwartz  Bros,  and  Schwartz  Co., 
of  Guatemala  and  San  Francisco,  import- 
ers and  exporters,  thereupon  cabled  the 
Guatemala  representatives  and  asked  what 
could  be  done,  in  addition  to  what  had 
already  been  done  by  the  President,  and 
he  was  gratified  at  receiving  $2100  from 
Guatemala  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feel- 
ing that  exists  in  that  beautiful  metropolis 
of  Central  America.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  money  has  come 
from  a  community  which  recently  suffered 
a  tremendous  earthquake  loss,  it  means 
more  than  if  a  more  happily  situated  com- 
munity had  subscribed  many  more  thou- 
sands. 

*  *     »     * 

NEW   COAST   BRANCH 

The  well  known  house  of  Gaston,  W  il- 
liams  &  W'igmore,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has 
organized  an  affiliated  corporation  to  be 
known  as  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore 
Pacific  Coast  Co.,  to  operate  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  head  office  of  the  new 
company  will  be  in  the  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  and  James  C.  H  Fer- 
guson, who  is  well  known  in  shipping  cir- 
cles, will  be  the  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 
Mr.  Ferguson  will  contmuc  to  act  as  local 
representative  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Co.  and  the  American  Engineering  Co., 
both  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity, will  also  look  after  the  affairs  of 
the  Gaston,  ^Villiams  &  \\"igmore  Steam- 
ship Corporation  (Globe  Lme)  of  Xew 
York,  which  has  several  ships  operating 
on   the   Coast. 

*  *     *     * 

OPENS  OFFICES  HERE. 
A.  E.  S.  Thompson  &  Co..  of  Shanghai, 
China,  Oriental  importers  and  exporters, 
have  opened  offices  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change,  San  Francisco.  Alfred  Scnmuii.iii. 
formerly  with  Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  is  man- 
ager of  the  office  and  Fred  H.  M.  Goode, 
WHO  came  here  from  the  Orient,  is  assist- 
ant  manager. 


Save  Russia! 

(Continued  from  Page  18,  Column  J./ 
was    like    the    American    railroad    situation 
which    necessitated    government    operation, 
with    all    of    its    defects    multiplied    a    thou- 
sand times. 

For  every  10,000  men  in  the  United 
States  there  are  twenty-six  miles  of  rail- 
road. In  Russia  there  are  three  miles  of 
railroad  for  every  10,000,  and  the  Russian 
army  attained  the  figure  of  twelve  and  one- 
half  million  men.  Besides,  the  Russian  rail- 
way system,  both  state  and  private,  was  the 
victim  of  unbridled  profiteers;  short  of  lo- 
comotives and  repair  materials  even  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  Russian 
mobilization  was  accomplished  in  1914,  nine 
days  ahead  of  the  stipulated  time. 

Lomonossoff  warned  his  government  at 
the  beginning  of  war  that  success  wouid 
depend  upon  railroad  efficiency.  He  said 
that  a  war  lasting  longer  than  four  months 
would  strain  the  technical  resources  of  the 
railways.  If  war  lasted  longer  than  four 
months,  he  said,  all  except  military  traf- 
fic would  have  to  be  reduced,  or  stopped 
altogether. 


The  war  dragged  on  into  the  fourth  year. 
Of  the  31,000  locomotives  on  the  railway 
system,  17,000  are  out  of  use  and  there  are 
no  materials  for  repairs.  Practically  all 
of  the  31,000  engines  need  complete  over- 
hauling. A  consolidation  locomotive  can 
be  given  the  "once  over"  in  an  American 
shop  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  with 
every  repair  facility  at  hand,  but  in  Russia 
the  same  job  requires  a  month.  The  Rus- 
sians could  do  the  same  job  within  two 
days,  if  they  had  the  machinery  and  en- 
gine parts. 

Heroic   Exploits 
By  Railroad   Men. 

The  most  heroic  exploits  of  the  war, 
perhaps,  have  been  performed  by  the  Rus- 
sian railroad  men.  In  record-breaking  time, 
using  crude  facilities,  they  reconstructed 
the  railroads  in  Eastern  Russia  and  Galicia 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 
They  provided  the  means  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  entire  cities  and  industrial  cen- 
ters during  the  retreat  of  1915.  They  or- 
ganized the  transit  of  300  cars  daily  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  battle  front,  w^hereas 
before  the  war  the  transit  from  \"ladivo- 
stok  to  European  Russia  had  been  ten  cars 
per  day. 

These  wonders  of  efficiency  were  accom- 
plished, but  the  locomotives  were  worn 
out,  the  cars  were  knocked  to  pieces,  the 
tracks  were  damaged  seriously  \vithout 
means    of    repair,    and    the    whole    system 


finally  became  a  junk-heap.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  dccreasmg,  traffic  demands  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.  With  worn-out  rail- 1 
roads,  it  was  necessary  to  move  eleven 
billion  miles  net  tonnage.  Metal  suppli<.> 
were  e.Khausted.  Miracles  were  at  an  end. 
In  the  winter  of  1916-1917  a  severe  crisis 
developed — due  to  the  lack  of  efficient  lo- 
comotives. This  calamity  was  equal  to  tliat , 
of  1915,  when  the  Russians  were  forced  tc 
retire  from  the  Carpathians  on  account  o' j 
the   lack  of  ammunition. 

With  the  railroad  system  disorganized 
and  inadequate,  calamity  followed  calam- 
ity. Famine  followed  discontent,  and  revo- 
lution. 

All  of  the  allies  and  neutral  count rict 
arc  in  sore  need  of  locomotives.  Th 
United  States,  therefore,  is  Russia's  sofi 
hope.  Given  3000  locomotives  and  matcq 
ials  for  repairs,  the  Russians  will  down  th 
Bolsheviki  and  other  talking  groups.  Th^ 
quickly  will  regain  economic  stability  aa< 
militarj-  efficiency.  They  will  organize  ) 
revolutionary  army  and  overwhelm  Gee 
many  with  a  swiftness  and  conipletene^ 
that   will   daze  the  world. 

The  United  States  can  win  the  war 
quickly  helping  the  Russians.  Tin's  is  tb 
purpose  of  LomonossofT's  mission.  This  ] 
the  message  from  revolutionary  Russia 
democratic  America.  And  these  arc  tti 
conclusions  which  any  fair  mind  will  reaq 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  revealed 
these  men. 


-^rrr- 


//   G   HunzickfTfOJ  Foster,  U'aik.,  ,_^ 
pulling  a  B.'fXnch  fir  stump  zcitk 
deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground. 
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Th  is  matt  macf  e  ^  55  Land 

Woi*iIi  ^200  ELui  aci*e 

Pulling  Bi^  stumps  4x  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right         : 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  he  pulled  with  the  hest  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

/^^K  HAND        POWER.  ,|l 

f^SiumpPuller       '> 

."^         One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.     "Works         I 

N  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lbs.  pull         1 

^  ^    on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton   pull  on   the  stump.         1 

Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break-  Ij 

age.     Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.   per  minute  for         T 

hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 

speocl  for  hea\'j'  pulls.     Works  equally  well         | 

on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 

cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free    booklet    on    Land    Clearing. 

,  Fitzpatrick 

Box  P 
182  Fifth  St. 
San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


In   answering    these   advertisements  please  mentfon  "Pan  Pacific" 
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Oh,  Sugar! 

(Continued  from  Page  /.) 

ers  waxes  at  times  quite  hectic.     I  be- 
lieve the  big  planters  themselves  regard 
the  outcome  as  ultimately  and  inevitably 
in   favor   ol   the    homesteader,   resting  their 
case    on    the    manifest    unwisdom    of    dis- 
turhing  the  statu  quo  during  war  time.     At 
the  time  I  write,  May  27th,  the  Territorial 
Legislature    is    in    special    session    and    one 
of  the  matters  up  for  consideration  is  this 
land  question;  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  anything  being  done  with  it.     A  sort  of 
.hiatus    exists — two   hiatuses,    in    fact.      One 
is   the   impending  visit  of   Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  is  expected 
within  a  fortnight  personally  to  investigate 
Hand  problems  from  the  opposing  viewpoint 
I  of  the   planter  and   the   homesteader.     The 
other     is      gubernatorial.       The      Territory 
I  might   be   said  at   the   moment   to   have   no 
.governor.     Some  there  be,  who  have  not  in 
the  least  approved  of  administrative  condi- 
,tions,  emphatically  state  that  it  has  been  in 
the    same    fix    for    the    past    four    years    or 
hnore.      In   any   event,   the    subject   of   their 
'inference,    Hon.    Lucius    E.    E.    Pinkham,   is 
still  at  the  helm  or  near  it,  while  the  gover- 
nor-designate, Col.   C.  J.   McCarthy,  awahs 
his  commission,  which  Secretary  Lane  will 
no  doubt  dehver  in   person.     By   that  time 
-the    special    legislative     session    will    have 
,used    up    its    appropriation    and    adjourned. 
It  is  intimated  that  the  new  governor,  who 
will  probably  be  in   office  before   this  sees 
print,    holds    opposite   views,   tentatively    at 
least,  on  the  land  question  to  those  of  his 
predecessor,      Pinkham    has    stood    unalter- 
ably against  homesteading  where  it  entails 
subdivision   of   big  plantations   and   termin- 
ation of  their  leases. 

Harks  Back  to  Days  of 
Early  Pacific   Slope. 

IJ  ENCE  and  therefore  we  shall  see  what 
^  ^  we  shall  see  after  Secretary  Lane  has 
been  over  the  ground  and  filed  nis  recom- 
mendations. Those  falniliar  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  American  West,  espe- 
cially the  Pacific  Slope,  will  recall  the  day 


of  vast  wheat  ranches  and  cattle  ranges. 
Comparison  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
these  with  that  yielded  by  the  same  area 
today  is  sufficient  proof  that  intensive  cul- 
tivation by  many  small  interests  as  against 
extensive  methods  necessarily  practised  by 
a  few  big  interests  throw  the  economic  bal- 
ance immeasurably  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Personally,  I  knew  Southern  California 
in  the  eighties.  Last  Summer  I  took  an- 
other look  at  it.  I  saw  land  held  at  $1000 
an  acre,  and  commercially  worth  it,  that  I 
could  have  bought  for  ten  cents  not  so 
gosh-awful  long  ago.  I  remember  that  we 
contemptuously  consigned  it,  to  Blazes  as 
fit  only  for  jack-rabbit  pasture.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  nourished  a  jackass.  I,  for 
one,  regret  I  didn't  take  a  chance.  It 
would  please. me  well,  at  this  instant,  to  be 
writing  poetry  in  the  shade  of  my  ow^n  fig 
tree  —  I  saw  some  fine  ones  in  that  same 
rabbit  pasture  —  instead  of  gallivanting 
round  the  South  Seas  scouting  out  infor- 
mation through  which  "Pan  Pacific"  read- 
ers may  make  their  everlasting  fortunes 
and  still  remain  popular  with  the  prole- 
tariat. 

I  was  told  that  the  orange  crop  of  South- 
ern California  last  year  brought  over 
$3,000,000.  .  I  remember  when  you  could 
have  bought  the  whole  doggone  lower  end 
of  the  State  for  that  much,  with  riparian 
rights  to  the  climate  thrown  in  for  "pelon." 
And  I'm  just  a  green  youngster  right  now. 
Dragging  the  Golden  State  into  juxta- 
position with  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 
is  merely  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Con- 
sidering this  and  that,  Hawaii  nei  (nei 
meaning  "all"  in  Hawaiian)  is  now  about 
in  the  stage  of  progress  commercially 
where  California  found  herself  when  the 
big  ranches  were  broken  up.  Hawaii  is  a 
land  of  fair  promise  for  the  man  with  imag- 
ination, initiative,  energy  and  capital  — 
and  not  so  all-fired  much  capital  at  that. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  only  avenue  either. 
Geographical  position  favors  this  Territory 
as  a  base  of  supplies  for  development  en- 
terprises that  will  start  with  a  rush  as  soon 
pines.  Eastern  Russia  and  the  Orient.  En- 
terprises in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Philip- 
as  peace  coines  and  in  which  the  time  ele- 


ment will  figure  mightily.  Counting  both 
ways.  Honolulu  is  five  thousand  miles  or 
more  nearer  to  these  markets  than  the 
mainland,  a  fact  which  the  forehanded  bus- 
iness man  of  Hawaii  is  beginning  to  realize 
and  prepare  for.  It  appears  now,  as  things 
are  tending,  that  there  will  not  only  be 
more  sugar  produced  in  the  new  Hawaii; 
but  that  many  hitherto  myopic  interests  are 
beginning  to  see  the  pregnant  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  in  the  Pan  Pacific  field.  As 
a  lens  through  which  to  better  discern 
those  opportunities,  this  new  "Pan  Pacific" 
magazine  has  met  with  instant  favor  in 
Hawaii,  which  gives  me  considerable  satis- 
faction and  I  can't  help  saying  so. 
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banks,  insurance  concerns,  and  shippinif. 
a  union  of  the  three  that  has  given  the 
strength  essential  for  success,  and  today 
this  union  supports  the  government.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  another  country  with 
which  we  may  have  to  contend,  reverses 
the  plan,  stands  behind  her  banking;, 
shipping  and  insurance  concerns  with 
her  full  financial  power — a  dangerous, 
militant,  aggressive  combination. 

.\merica  is  now  promoting  her  bank- 
ing facilities  so  that  in  due  time,  by 
wise  laws  and  education,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated    we     will     have     branches     of 
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.\nierican  banks  operated  in  countries 
with  which  we  may  trade.  The  sama 
situation  practically  prevails  with  our 
growing  transportation  system,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

Have  Paid  Tribute 
to   Other  Powers. 

prOR  many  years  we  have  paid  tribute 
to  other  powers  for  transportation 
overseas  of  what  little  we  had  to  ship,  but 
this  great  conflict  has  brought  us  to  a 
realization  of  our  sad  plight,  and  we  are 
today  engaged  in  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme greater  than  dreamed  of  two 
years  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the 
oiitimism  and  energy  we  possess,  we 
will  be  equal,  if  not  paramount,  after 
the  war,  to  any  other  nation  on  the  globe 
in  ship  tonnage. 

But  this  will  avail  us  little,,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  study  the  lessons  of  the 
past  and  to  e.xamine  the  efforts  of  our 
competitors.  I  now  arrive  at  the  cru.x 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  that  is,  the 
third  keystone  in  the  arch,  insurance, 
and  by  insurance  I  especially  refer  to 
marine  insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  let  me  recite 
that  half  a  century  ago  this  country  had 
an  adequate  merchant  marine,  a  large 
number  of  marine  insurance  companies, 
and  a  splendid  overseas  traffic,  but 
through  lack  of  intelligent  support  and 
encouragement  coupled  with  antiquated 
maritime  laws,  our  trade,  vessels  and  in- 
surance companies  faded  from  view. 

I  need  not  give  particulars  leading  to 
this  deterioration,  for  no  doubt  the  his- 
tory is  well  known.  Finally,  in  June, 
1914,  we  stacked  up  with  about  a  dozen 
ships  at  most,  plying  overseas,  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  a  dozen  hardy 
marine  insurance  companies  weathering 
the  storm  and  fighting  for  e.xistence. 

The  intricacies  of  marine  insurance 
are  not  eas}'  to  grasp,  and  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  inject  into  this  article  any 
particulars  of  policy,  conditions,  or  mat- 
ters relating  to  rules  of  practice.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  foreign  commerce 
could  not  exist  without  the  protection 
afforded  by  marine  underwriting  con- 
cerns. 

Given  extended  banking  facilities  and 
transportation  in  our  own  bottoms,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  America 
cannot  compete  in  the  world  markets, 
provided  .\mei'ican  marine  insurance 
accompanies  the  traffic.  Unless  it  does, 
it  is  inevitable  that  every  ton  exported 
or  imported  will  pay  toll  to  foreign  in- 
surance interests  that  will  comb  our 
profits  in  close  competition. 

Beyond  doubt  our  distributing  capa- 
city will  depend  altogether  upon  the 
union  and  co-operation  of  banking,  ship- 
ping and  marine  insurance.  "Made  in 
America"  brand.     The  three  must  start 


together  and  grow  together,  until  .\mer- 
ican  traders  can  find  in  foreign  lands 
the  support  of  .\nierican  institulicms, 
.\nierican  money  and  the  .American  ll.i;.;. 

Last  year  foreign  marine  insin.iiKc 
interests  enjoyed  a  premium  inc<inic 
from  the  United  States  of  approxiniate- 
Iv  $So,ooo,ooo,  as  against  .American 
coniiianies  of  less  than  one-half — rather 
a  huge  sum  to  drain  from  our  resources 
in  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  l^iss 
of  taxes  to  the  (jovernment  on  a  great 
part  of  unreported  foreign  companies' 
business.  Of  our  great  commerce,  over 
yo  I>cr  cent  was  hauled  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. 

1  have  refrained  from  presenting  .mv 
argument,  but  simply  state  a  condition 
of  fact  and  let  the  case  rest  ujran  its 
merils. 
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TRADE   WITH    THE 
DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 


To  afford  a  clearer  understandini; 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
the  chief  articles  of  export  and 
and  import  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the 
ollowinij  figures  are  taken  from  a  com- 
illation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Niew  York,  which  shows  that  trade  in  the 
iscal  year  1917  was  more  than  that  of 
ive  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
I  Imports  from  the  islands  in  the  fiscal 
/ear  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the 
var,   were   but   $5.2,^4.000,   but   jumped 
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to  $9,246,000  in  11J15,  $27,717,000  in 
1916  and  $62,011,000  in  1917.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  which  were  in  1914  $3,767.- 
000,  advanced  to  $7,401,000  in  1916  and 
$21,191,000  in  1917.  Thus  our  trade 
with  the  islands  in  191 7  was  nine  times 
as  great  as  that  of  1914,  the  fiscal  year 
immediately  preceding  the  war. 

Of  India  rubber,  of  which  our  total 
imports  last  year  were  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  the  year  Ijefore  the  war, 
we  took  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
in  191 7  45,000,000  pounds,  against 
463,000  pounds  in  1914,  or  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  in  1917  as  in  1914.  Of 
hides,  for  which  we  are  ransacking  the 
world,  the  imports  from  The  Nether- 
lands' West  Indies  were  8,000,000 
pounds  in  1917  against  less  than  500,000 
pounds  in  1914.  Of  tin,  of  which  our 
1916  imports  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  the  total  coming 
direct  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
14,000,000  pounds,  against  but  56,000 
pounds  from  those  islands  in  1914  and 
826,000  pounds   from   Netherlands. 

Of  cocoa,  we  took  from  the  islands, 
in  1916,  831,000  pounds,  against  124,000 
pounds  in  1914:  of  cocoanut  oil,  in  1916, 
3,519,000  pounds,  a.gainst  407.000  pounds 
in  11J15,  and  none  in  1914;  of  pepper, 
in  KJ16,  15,778,000  pounds,  and  in  1914 
but  1,295,000;  of  kapoc,  a  vegetable 
filler,  about  one  million  dollars'  worth 
in  KJ16,  against  about  one-third  of 'that 
sum  in  1914.  The  largest  item  in  the 
increase  of  imports  from  the  islands 
was  rubber,  of  which  the  value  in  1917 
was  $27,240,000,  against  $286,000  in 
1914.  or  practically  ten  times  as  much 
as  in  both  quantity  and  value  in  1917 
as  in  1914.  In  a  few  articles,  notably 
coffee  and  leaf  tobacco,  the  quantity 
from  the  islands  in  1917  was  sli.ghtly 
less  than  in   1914. 

This  increase  in  imports  from  the 
islands  was  accompanied  by  a  large  in- 
crease in  our  exports  to  them.  The 
value  of  merchandise  exported  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  1917  was  $21,191,- 
000,  against  $7,401,000  in  1916  and 
$2,772,000  in  1915.  This  increase  oc- 
curred in  a  large  number  of  articles — 
automobiles,  nf  which  the  exports  to  the 
islands  in  1916.  the  latest  year  for  which 
details  are  available,  numbered  1064, 
against  but  105  in  191 5,  and  the  value 
in  1916  $880,000,  a.gainst  but  $117,000 
in  191 5.  In  a  large  number  of  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  there  is  a 
marked  increase,  the  total  value  in  ship- 
ments to  the  islands  having  been  in  irn6 
,$2,281,000,  a.gainst  $850,000  in  1914. 
and  a  much  larger  total  in  1917,  details 
for  that  year  not  yet  being  available. 
Machinery,  galvanized  iron,  nails,  wire 


and  iron  pipes  show  marked  increases 
in  both  1916  and  1917. 

Java  holds  second  rank  among  the 
world's  producers  of  cane  sugar,  being 
only  exceeded  by  Cuba.  The  Java  coffee 
holds  the  highest  rank  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  the  wrapper  tobacco  of  Su- 
matra surpasses  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  Billiton 
are  of  extreme  importance,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  on  the  plantations  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  is  only  exceeded  in  output  by  that 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  range  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,- 
000.000  per  annum,  and  the  exjjorts 
from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  per 
anmim,  the  largest  trade  being  normally 
with  the  mother countrv, The  Netherlands. 
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SUGGESTS  BUSINESS  MEN'S  "ARMY" 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  troni  Pckin 
tells  of  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
commercial  regiment  of  China,  composed 
of  young  American  business  men  subject 
to  war  service,  who  while  serving  their 
country  will  at  the  same  time  form  the 
skirmish  line  of  an  American  commercial 
army  to  invade  China  after  the  war.  This 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 
to  the  War  and  State  Departments  at 
Washington. 

The  idea  of  a  commercial  regiment  orig- 
inated with  Major  Arthur  Bassett  of  the 
United   States   army,   stationed  in   Tientsin. 

"The     idea,"     said     Major     Bassett,     "is, 
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briefly,  to  lake  yuuiig  iiR-n  witii  business 
experience,  or  who  expect  to  follow  a  bus- 
iness career,  who  arc  drafted  into  the  army, 
and  instead  of  sending  them  to  France 
organize  them  into  a  special  regiment  and 
send  them  to  China.  These  men  could  get 
their  military  training  here  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  lime 
acquire  a  grounding  in  Eastern  connncrcial 
methods.  They  would  relieve  troops  now 
stationed  here,  who  would  be  available  for 
service  on  the  western  front. 

"The  North  China  School  of  Languages, 
which  is  already  doing  good  work  in  teach- 
ing the  northern  or  Mandarin  Chinese,  has 
tentatively  promised  to  open  a  branch  of 
the  school  in  Tientsin  to  teach  American 
troops,  as  I  have  suggested.  At  the  same 
time  arrangements  could  easily  be  made 
for  a  course  of  instruction  in  Chinese  com- 
mercial methods  and  business  opportuni- 
ties. With  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  with  facilities  for  observation  which 
could  be  assured,  each  man  at  the  close  of 
the  war  would  become  a  factor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  American  trade  in  China. 

"In  the  past  trading  has  been  done  from 
tlic  treaty  ports,  whence  the  Chinese  took 
the  goods  into  the  interior  and  marketed 
them.  If  Western  nations  are  to  compete 
for  this  Chinese  business  a  large  number 
of  young  business  men  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  know  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  people  will  be  indispensable. 

"There  arc  really  great  commercial  op- 
portunities here  in  China,  and  it  looks  as 
though  this  would  be  the  commercial  bat- 
tleground after  the  war.  If  they  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  tins  contest  Western  na- 
tions  must   prepare   now    for   the   struggle." 


GIVES    100   PER   CENT   SERVICE. 

An  organization  in  San  Francisco 
which  is  doings  much  to  render  posi- 
tive   service    to    the    foreign    buyer    is 
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The  lOO  Per  Cent  Club  with  its  offices 
and  display  rooms  in  the  Monadnock 
building:.  Market  at  Kearny  and  Geary 
streets. 

In  these  centrally  located  hcadquar-  ; 
tcrs  The  too  Per  Cent  Club  has  installed 
an  elaborate  exhibit  of  manufacture.^ 
and  has  established  a  IjL'YIXG  C1£X- 
TFJx  to  which  not  only  the  local  mer- 
chant but  the  foreign  merchant  is  cor- 
dially  invited. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  Club  ihi 
foreign  merchant  is  introduced  to  tin 
leading  merchants  and  nianufactiirer' 
on  this  Coast,  the  jiroducts  of  theii 
factories  being  displayed  to  him  in  the 
Commercial  Museum,  maintained  bv  thi 
Club. 
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California   Manufacturers  Organize 


A  SYSTEM  of  taxation  new  to  Califor- 
•*•  nia,  but  in  effect  in  several  Eastern 
itates,  is  to  be  submitted  on  initiative  at 
he  coming  November  election.  It  pro- 
'ides  for  taxing  manufacturers  on  their 
nconies,  rather  than  on  t!ie  value  of  their 
)lants. 

This  innovation  is  being  backed  by  the 
lewly  formed  California  Manufacturers' 
Vssociation,  which  was  organized  through 
he  effort."^  of  the  Manufacturers'  Commit- 
ee  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
he  most  powerful  organization  of  its  kind 
n   this   State. 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  new  tax 
I  Ian  that  it  will  cut  politics  out  of  the 
iianufacturing  business — that  the  favor  or 
isfavor  of  a  county  or  a  city  assessor 
■ill  no  longer  cut  any  figure  in  assess- 
jient   making. 

(Another  reason  urged  is  a  uniformity  ol 
ax  rates  and  still  another  is  that  small 
;Dncerns  just  starting,  but  with  good  pros- 
ects  of  success,  will  be  helped  by  being 
dowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  exemption 

om    taxation. 

The  new  state  organization   has  begun   a 

ate-wide  campaign  on  the  measure.  Clif- 
l»n  Brooks,  an  Oakland  attorney,  who 
jas    secretary    of    the    Senate    at    the    last 

'ssion    of    the    California    Legislature,    is 

gal    adviser    of    the    new    association    and 

:tive   in    the    campaign. 

The    officers    of    the    California    Manufac- 

irers'   Association    arc: 

President — J.    R.    Millar,    California    Cotton 

ills,  Oakland. 

Vice-Presidents — W.   L*.  Moreland.  Moreland 

•uck  Company,  Los  Angeles;  C.  C.  Newkirk, 


J.  R.  MILLAR 


Peet  Bros."  Manufacturing  Company,  Berke- 
ley; George  D.  Clark,  N.  Clark-  &  Sons.  San 
l*"'raneisco. 

Secretary-Treasurer — F.    Boegle,    Oakland. 

Directors — The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  named  above  and  W.  D.  Bunker. 
Judson  Manufacturing  Company,  Emeryville; 
H.  T.  James.  Bass-Heuter  Paint  Company, 
San  Francisco,  and  A.  Warenskjold,  Atlas- 
Imperial   Gas    Engine   Company,   Oakland. 


San  Francisco  Harbor  Report 


(Continued  from  Pctge  ij.) 


,  looking  toward  the  readjustment  here 
such  charges  in  favor  of  San  Francisco. 

Need    of    provision    for    the    care    of    the 

eat  domestic  business  of  the  port  is 
<  ed    as    important. 

Not  only  are  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
I  rbor  carefully  considered,  but  the  rev- 
lue  producing  factors   arc   studied. 

The  findings  treat  at  length  the  present 
i:ome  elements  of  the  harbor,  with  the 
iggestion  that  further  study  be  given  the 
tcstion    of   increasing    toll    schedules. 


construction,    types    and    assem- 

similar    lines    of    traffic    in    one 

with      relation      to      warehousing 

also      engage      the      committee's 


Wharf 
bling     of 
locality, 
facilities, 
attention. 

A  digest  is  presented  of  comparisons 
with  other  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  sup- 
plemented   by   statistical   data. 

While  the  committee  finds  that  under 
normal  conditions  there  is  ample  wharfing 
area,  if  properly  administered,  there  is  the 
note    of    empliasis    that    plans    should    not 
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cease  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  port  for  future  business.  In  principle 
the  report  manifestly  takes  a  strong  pro- 
gressive view  and  would  have  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  made  ready  for  the  increased 
trade  which  the  after-war  readjustments, 
it  is  confidently  believed  by  experts,  will 
certainly  have  to  be  provided  for  on  the 
Pacific. 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  No- 
vember 27th,  last  year,  by  Frederick  J. 
Koster,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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P  LAN'S  (or  the  enlargement  of  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company's  Oak- 
land plant  on  a  scale  that  will  make  it 
the  biggest  individual  shipbuilding  unit  in 
the  world  have  been  announced  by  George 
A.  Amies,  president  and  general  manager. 
The  frontage  of  waterfront  property 
adjoining  the  Moore  plant  to  the  west  will 
be  taken  over  and  ten  additional  shipways 
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constructed.  The  present  shops  and  fabri- 
cating units  will  be  extended  to  embrace 
ilie  new  area,  and  the  result  will  be  one 
iitige  unit  that  in  capacity  will  equal  if 
not  exceed  the  largest  plant  on  the  Clyde. 
Together  with  the  three  ways  now  in  oper- 
ation, the  four  nearly  completed,  and  the 
ten  new  ones,  the  Moore  plant  will  have 
seventeen  ways  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  more  than  200,000  tons  of  hulls  under 
construction  at  one  time.  As  some  of  the 
new  ways  will  accommodate  a  20,000-ton 
ship,  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  at 
the  plant  in  a  single  year  ships  totaling  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  tons.  Labor-saving 
machinery,  devised  by  the  experts  cm- 
ployed  at  the  yards,  has  already  been  in- 
stalled, and  additional  appliances  are  in 
preparation  to  eliminate  all  possible  hand 
work  throughout  the  plant.  The  enlarged 
plant  will  give  employment  to  more  than 
20,000  men,  instead  of  some  8,000  as  at 
present. 

*  *       * 

Charles  F.  Swigert,  manager  of  the 
Foundation  Shipyards  at  Portland,  build- 
ing vessels  for  the  French  government, 
states  that  the  report  that  vessels  built 
there  would  be  towed  to  Seattle  for  out- 
fitting is  erroneous.  The  company  will 
build  and  outfit  its  vessels  complete  in 
Portland  before  turning  them  over  to  the 
French  government.  The  Foundation 
Company,  acting  merely  as  an  agent  of 
the  French  government,  has  signed  a  con- 
tract whereby  vessels  built  at  the  Founda- 
tion yards  in  Portland,  at  Tacoma,  or  at 
Victoria,  will  go  to  Seattle  to  take  on  pro- 
visions before  setting  out  on  the  mission 
to  which  they  will  be  assigned  by  their 
owners.  The  vessels  will  go  to  Seattle 
under   their  own   power. 

*  »       » 

Such  splendid  progress  in  shipbuilding 
!ias  been  made  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  decided  to 
l>lace  new  contracts  there  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $30,000,000.  The 
Board  has  approved  the  purchase  by  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Company  of  Seattle  of  the 
properties  of  the  Seattle  Drydock  and  Con- 
struction Company,  and  the  first  of  the  new- 
contracts  will  be  placed  with  that  firm, 
which  has  been  leading  all  others  in  the 
United  States  in  the  output  of  ships.  The 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Company  will  expand  its 
present  facilities  to  permit  the  building  of 
a  larger  number  of  8800-ton  steel  cargo 
sliips  simultaneously. 

*  *       * 

Tlic  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
lias  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000,000 
to  $25,000,000.  The  company,  it  is  an- 
nounced, plans  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous   new    vessels.      Edgar    F.    Luckenbach, 


president  of  the  company,  states  that  the 
plans  include  the  construction  of  twelve 
twin-screw  cargo  vessels  of  12,000  tons. 
Four  of  these  have  already  been  turned 
over  to  the  company  and  are  in  govern- 
ment service.  The  others  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  months.  The  total  tonnage  to 
be  made  immediately  available  will  total 
about  250,000  tons.  It  is  also  reported 
that    the    company    expects    to    renew    the 
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service    between    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific 
coasts    when    the   war    is    over. 

*       *       + 

Seattle's  terminal  and  switching  prob- 
lems were  laid  before  Director-General 
McAdoo  of  the  railroad  administration  in 
Washington  recently  by  Commissioner  T. 
S.  '  Lippy  of  the  port  commission.  On 
behalf  of  the  commission,  Lippy  asked  for 
the  unification  of  the  entire  terminal  situ- 
ation in  Seattle. 

*       *       * 

The  Southern  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  prepared  to  begin  work  at 
once  upon  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
largest  shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commis- 
sion having  approved  the  lease  of  sixty- 
one  acres  at  the  north  end  of  the  West 
Basin,  Wilmington.  The  corporation  origi- 
nally applied  for  seventy  acres,  but  the 
Commission  did  not  have  that  much  avail- 
able space.  The  lease  will  cover  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  It  provides  that  the  cor- 
poration must  reclaim  about  $400,000  worth 
of  tide  lands.  It  is  reported  that  this  cor- 
poration will  build  a  large  number  of  ships 
for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  The  cor- 
poration is  said  to  be  subsidiary  to  a  con- 
cern in  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  con- 
tract for  twenty-five  ships. 
+       *       * 

Skinner  &  Eddy,  on  June  6th,  lowercil 
their  own  previous  Pacific  Coast  shipbuild- 
ing record  at  Seattle  by  launching  the 
"West  Cohas"  fifty-four  days  from  the  keel 
laying,  marking  the  fifteenth  steel  ship  of 
8800  tons  or  more  built  by  this  firm  for 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  since  last  Sep- 
tember and  the  tenth  ship  sent  into  the 
water  by  them  since  January  1st.  Mrs.  S. 
G.  Cosgrove,  widow  of  the  late  Governor 
Cosgrove  of  Washington,  was  the  sponsor, 
and  she  was  attended  by  her  two  sons. 
Howard  Cosgrove,  an  attorney  for  the  U.  S. 


10.000,000    TONS    NOW 

FLIES  THE   U.  S.  FLAG 

The  steady  growth  of  the  American 
merchant  marme  in  all  classes  of  ves- 
sels was  revealed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  began  in  statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  show- 
ing that  in  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  there  have  been  built  in 
this  country  and  officially  numbered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  a  total 
ot   629   vessels  of   687,055   gross  tons. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  United 
States  now  amounts  to  approximate- 
ly 10,000,000  gross  tons,  not  includ- 
ing merchant  craft  under  control  of 
the  army  and  navy  as  transports  and 
supply  ships.  At  the  begmning  of 
January,  26,742  merchant  vessels  of 
9,343,224  gross  tons  were  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  with  food  and  munitions, 
into  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific,  with 
American  products  for  foreign  cus- 
tomers and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  this  country  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  transportation  sys- 
tem. 


Shipping  Board,  and  E.  F.  Cosgrove,  a 
bolter-up  at  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant. 
General  Manager  David  Rodgers  announced 
that  in  addition  to  launching  two  more 
ships  in  June,  Skinner  &  Eddy  would  send 
two  ships  down  the  ways  on  July  4th  as 
that  firm's  contribution  to  the  Indcpend-. 
ence  Day  celebration  of  the  shipbuilders 
of   the   country.    *       *       * 

When  the  plans  of  the  Moore  Company, 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  the 
United  Construction  Company,  the  Hanlon 
Company,  the  Rolph  shipyard,  and  a  few 
others,  together  with  the  new  Government 
concrete  ship  !plant,  have  been  perfected, 
and  all  of  these  concerns  are  operated  to 
capacity,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
50,000    men    will    be    directly    employed    in 

f Continued    on    Page    ?S.    Column     T.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  2j.) 
ship  construction  on  the  Oakland  estuary 
leading  into  San  Francisco  bay.  This  will 
mean  a  population  estimated  at  230,000 
persons  who  will  derive  their  livelihood 
from  shipbuilding  in  the  east  bay  cities. 
Owing  to  this  sudden  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  workmen  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  homes,  the  cities 
of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  through  the  city 
officials,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
civic  organizations,  arc  combining  to  per- 
fect plans  for  meeting  the  emergency. 
•  *  * 
For  the  five  months  ending  with  Ma\' 
31,  steel  and  wooden  vessels  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  625,400  tons  were 
launched    from    the   shipyards   of   Washing- 
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We    Solicit    Expi^rt    Inquiries    from    the 
Trade.      Samples   and   Quotations 
Promptly    Furnished   on 
Request. 


Marvin  Shoe  Co. 'nc. 

Wholesale  Shoes 

216  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Los  Angeiss  Ofrlce:   741  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


LARGE  LINE  OF 

MEN'S,  LADIES',  BOYS 

and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

in  stock--ready  for  im- 

mediateshipment.  Send 

for  sample  pairs  or  catalogue. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED 


lun,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  Of  llie 
lulal,  Seattle  shipyards  contributed  302,200 
tons  and  Portland  yards  264,500  tons.  The 
three  districts  sent  down  the  ways  during 
the  month  of  May  a  tonnage  of  164,400. 
Ciircfully  compiled  estimates  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  "with  May  31  give  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Washington 
district  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at  ?506,- 
000,000.  Seattle's  present  shipyard  payroll 
for  wood  and  steel  plants  total  $113,000 
per  day.  Ten  steel  shipbuilding  plants  are 
employing  22,000  men. 

«       *       * 

Ship  launchings  in  May,  like  deliveries, 
set  a  new  record.  Seventy-one  hulls,  total- 
ing 344,450  deadweight  tons,  were  put  into 
the  water.  Thirty-nine  of  them  were  steel, 
with  a  capacity  of  228,750  tons,  and  thirty- 
■.\vo  wood,  of   115,700  tons. 

The  May  launchings  exceed  -April  by 
twenty-six  ships,  and  January  by  fifty-five 
ships.  They  also  exceeded  the  highest 
monthly  average  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  in  1913,  with  a  record  of  102,931  tons. 

They  lacked  only  57,886  tons  of  equaling 
the  American  launchings  for  the  entire 
year  of  1901,  the  record  pre-war  year  in 
.■\nierican  shipbuilding. 

*  *       * 

The  big  ship-launching  "bee"  planned  by 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  expected  to  send  at  least 
thirty  steel  and  wooden  vessels  into  the 
water  in  one  day.  Practically  every  yard 
in  Seattle  has  promised  to  slip  a  vessel 
into   the   water   on   that   day. 

*  »       * 

Marco  Hellman,  head  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Shipbuilding  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
has  announced  that  his  plant  soon  will  be 
using  $3000  worth  of  city  power  per  day, 
and  that  within  sixty  days  there  w-ill  be 
employed  no  fewer  than  5000  men  at  the 
plant.  This  company  has  a  contract  for 
building  eighteen  steel  freighters  for  the 
Government,  and  is  preparing  to  prosecute 
the  work  with  rapidity. 

*  *       • 

R.  D.  Pineo,  foreign  freight  agent  of  the 
I*acific  Steamship  Company  at  Seattle,  has 
liecn  detailed  by  that  company  to  go  to 
.\'ew  York  and  open  offices  for  the  Ad- 
miral Line  at  the  metropolis.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  company's  business  is  the 
cause  of  the  decision  of  the  company  to 
open    Eastern   offices. 

*  *       « 

Tile  Pacific  Steamship  Company  w-ill  at 
once  establish  offices  in  New-  York  owing 
to  abnormal  conditions  resulting  from  the 
war.  R.  D.  Pinneo  will  have  charge  of 
the  office,  with  the  title  of  .Atlantic  Coast 
Manager  of  the   company. 


AID  FOR  OVERSEAS  BANKS 

Iletween  thirty  and  forty  liritish  bank? 
(loing  a  foreign  business,  inclndini;  those 
with  branches  outside  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  formed  the  Association 
of  Overseas  P.anking  Institutions  in 
[-ondon.  which  will  enable  the  overseas 
banks  to  act  together-  and  e.xchange  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  common  interests  and 


banking  problems.  The  banks  that  have 
joined  have  already  been  in  consultation 
about  matters  of  financial  and  banking 
control  in  wartime  and  the  regulation 
of  export  of  capital,  and  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Kritish  Governinent  in  re- 
gard to  such  measures. 


B.  F.  Heastand 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Coble  Addrc;  "HEASTAND" 


Representing 

Fostoria  Glass 
Company 

I  L&rseat  Gl&M  Factory  id  the  World) 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware 

Edwin  M.  Knowles 
China  Company 

Everything  in  Dinnerware 


BRUSHES 

PAINT.  VARNISH.  SHA\  INC 

BROOMS 

LOUIS  E.  PELS 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE: 

Manufacturers  of  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Shaving  Brushes 

Manufacturers   of   Brooms  and 
Whisk  Brooms 

Manufacturers  of  Picture   Wire, 

Spool  Wire,  Cotton  Mops, 

Cotton  Clothes  Lines, 

Oil  Mops 
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Los  Angeles 


Seattle 


Portland 


Garnett  Young 

and 

Company 

612  Howard  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

IS  >s  as  ig 

Electrical  and  Auto  Supplies 
Electrical  Wires  and  Cables 
Electrical  Conduits  and  Fittings 
Telephone  and  Signal  Apparatus 

us  fe  as  IS 


Manufacturers'  branch  stocks 

carried  in  both 

San  Francisco  and  Seattle 


«?  iS?  «?  iS? 


Ready  for  Export 


FOARD-BARSTOW 
SHIP  CHANDLERY  CO. 

Marine  Hardware  and  Engine 
Room  Supplies 

AGENT  FOR 

Plymoulh  Cordage  Co. ---Pure  Manila 

A.  Scbrader's  Improved  Diving  Apparatus 

25-27-29  DRUMM  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Use  the  blank  on  Page  2   for  your 
subscription   to   "Pan   Pacific." 
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Far  East  Shoe  Trade 

I  Coiitiniu'ii  from  Pui^c  i-  I 

.Australia  than  we  do.  ."Xiiiericnn  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  are  altogether 
too  easily  frightened  out  of  foreign 
markets.  When  the  duty  was  raised  to 
New  Zealand,  American  shoe  wholesal- 
ers dropped  the  market  like  a  hot  potato 
and  then  some  years  later  found  that 
they  could  still  sell  shoes  if  the  styles 
and  quality  were  satisfactory. 

In  Australia  we  face  the  barium  bug- 
aboo, and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural 
tiling  to  do  would  be  to  get  a  guarantee 
from  the  tanner  to  deliver  leather  free 
from  barium  to  go  into  shoes  which  are 
being  made  for  the  .Australian  market. 
E.xtreme  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
send  any  shoes  containing  barium  to 
Australia.  The  recipient,  even  though 
innocent  of  any  offense,  is  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine,  goods  can  be  returned  or 
confiscated,  the  manufacturer  ()ut  to  no 
end  of  trouble,  and  the  ofifender  is  also 
jiretty  apt  to  enjoy  a  most  unenviable 
reputation. 

Japan  Is  Trying 
For  This  Market. 
.\P.\X  is  now  giving  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  .Australian  market  and 
is  offering  hand-made  footwear,  made 
from  either  American  or  Japanese 
leather.  The  Japanese  manufacturers 
claim  superiority  over  the  .American 
product  because  of  their  footwear  being 
handmade. 

.Australian  shoe  stores  of  the  middle 
class  are  pretty  much  bungled  in  stock. 
There  are  a  few  stores  catering  to  the 
better  trade  which  are  up  to  date  in 
fronts  and  they  are  fair  in  interior  ap- 
pointments. Some  of  the  department 
stores  have  shoe  dejjartments  for  both 
men  and  women  which  are  as  good  as 
will  be  found  anywhere. 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Offers  Fine  Field. 
T  X  the  Dutch  East  Indies  w'e  have  two 
very  important  distributing  centers  for 
merchandise.  Sourabaya  and  Batavia. 
This  is  a  market  which  we  have  hardly 
considered,  but  it  is  well  worth  our  at- 
tention. The  people  in  these  islands  are 
wonderfully  prosperous.  American  con- 
cerns which  have  gone  into  the  develo]i- 
ment  of  the  wonderful  rubber  planta- 
tions have  taken  .American  influence 
with  them. 

It  will  be  found  in  catering  to  this 
market  that  the  size  requirements  are 
rather  extreme,  for  the  Dutch  are,  of 
course,  a  large  people,  and  require 
large,  substantial  footwear  for  both 
men  and  women. 

Since  the  revolution  China  has  devel- 
oped into  a  new  market  for  .American 
footwear.  The  modern  Chinese  is  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  in  his  dress,  and  in 
the  coast  cities,  all  the  way  from  Singa- 
jiore  in  the  Straits  Settlements  clear  up 
through  Hongkong,  Hankow.  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,    Pekin,    Mugden,   and   Harbin. 


The  convenient  loca- 
tion of  our  factories 
not  only  insures 
prompt  deliveries,  but 
results  in  a  large  sav- 
ing in  freight  rates. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures consist  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  Vitreous 
China  and  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  Lavator- 
ies, Closets,  Bathtubs, 
Sinks,  Drinking  Foun- 
tains, etc.  Many  of  these 
are  especially  designed 
for  Foreign  Markets. 
Writeforacopyof  E.xport 
Catalogue  EP,  which  con- 
tains illustrations  of  our 
entire  line  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

MAIN  OFFICfcS: 

PACIFIC  SAN!  fARY  MFG.  CO. 

67  New  Montgomer.v  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
Factories:  Richmond,  Cal. 

MM. 


Industrial  Minerals 
Company,  Inc. 

Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Keainy  2184 

Your  inquiries  will  receive   our 
prompt  attention 


If  interested  in  any  goods  not  advertised 
in  these  columns,  write  to  "Pan  Pacific"  and 
any   information  desired  will  be  forthcoming. 
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there  are  distribution  points  for  modern 
merchandise,  and  in  many  of  these  stores 
small  quantities  of  American  footwear 
are  carried  in  stock.  Here  again  \vt 
suffcr  from  lack  of  intensive  and  seri- 
ous cultivation  of  the  market. 

It  is  an  .\merican  fault  to  group  tliu 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  into  one  class 
as  lacking  in  considerable  purchasing 
jxjwer.  One  day  in  any  Chinese  or 
Japanese  city  would  convince  you  that 
wherever  you  go  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  have  a  purchasing  capacity 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  require- 
ments. Chinese  clerks,  etc.,  are  now 
buying  ready-made  shoes  produced  in 
Japan,  China,  United  States  and  other 
places  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to 
Sio.  The  merchant  classes  are  buying 
footwear  at  prices  in  proportion  to  their 
incomes,  and  the  custom  shoemakers  are 
enjoying  a  fine  business. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  trade  in  wom- 
en's shoes  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  foreign  population,  but  there  are 
considerable  European  settlements  in  all 
the  coast  cities,  and  European  shopping 
districts  are  in  each  one  of  the  cities 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  Japan  we  have  the  important  cities 
of  Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Tokio.  All  of 
these  have  their  important  shops  cater- 
ing to  European  trade  and  distribute 
European  merchandise  to  Oriental  con- 
sumers. 

There  are  no  important  style  require- 
ments either  in  China  or  Japan,  except 
that  in  Japan  the  low  wide  arches  and 
low  llat  heels,  with  a  broad  forepart  and 
medium  high  toe,  are  most  sought  by 
the  men.  Very  few  .American  shoes 
are  sold  in  Japan  at  the  present  time 
because  Japanese  custom  shoemakers 
are  producing  a  very  good  article  from 
American    leather    and    the    prices    run 


considerably  less  than  would  ha\e  to  be 
charged  for  .Xmerican  footwear. 

Conditions  in  Japan 
Operate  Against  Us. 
'T^llE  high  duty  in  Japan  operates 
^  against  us,  and  some  years  ago  one 
of  the  American  manufacturers  went 
over  there  and  sold  a  bill  of  very  high 
liriced  shoes  which  were  far  from  suit- 
able to  Japanese  requirements.  The  re- 
sult is  the  Japanese  merchants  today 
generally  have  the  idea  that  .Vmerican 
.shoes  are  not  right  in  style  and  alto- 
gether too  high  in  price  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

The  Japanese  market,  however,  should 
be  cultivated  whenever  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  sale  of  .Vmerican  foot- 
wear presents  itself;  for  the  rising  gen- 
erations in  Japan  will  wear  modern  foot- 
wear during  business  hours  at  least. 
.Modern  footwear  is  now  worn  by  prac- 
ticall)'  all  the  government  officials,  by 
steam  railway  employees,  by  soldiers 
and  policemen.  Everj'  school  child  is 
supposed  to  have  at  least  one  pair  of 
modern  shoes,  and  in  cities  the  children 
are  su]i])osed  to  wear  these  shoes  all  tlic 
time  at  school,  and  in  some  of  the  schools 
the  rule  is  very  strictly  enforced. 

Modem  business  is  having  so  much 
effect  on  the  dress  of  the  Japanese  that 
Occidental  garb  is  being  adopted  by 
practically  all  business 'people  for  wear 
during  business  hours.  In  home  life, 
however,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
architecture  of  Japanese  houses,  the 
Japanese  usually  revert  to  their  native 
dress.  Japanese  have  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  modern  dress  and,  despite  all 
reports  to  the  contrary,  they  have  the 
purchasing  power  to  satisfy  not  only 
their  needs  but  their  whims.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  a  Japanese  merchant 
spent     $5,000     outfitting     his     daughter 


CHARLTON  B.  PERKINS  CO, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


All  Standard  Codes 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

BOLTS,   NUTS,  RIVETS 

HARDWARE 

BELTING 

ANILINE   DYES 

GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

CANVAS  DUCK 

WATERPROOF  CANVAS 

WROUGHT.    CAST   IRON   AND 

STEEL  PIPE 
CASING 

PLATFORM  SCALES 
KNITTING  MACHINES 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

MARINE  HARDWARE 

MACHINERY 

MACHINE   AND   HAND   TOOLS 

CHEMICALS 

NAILS 

WIRE 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

ASBESTOS   PRODUCTS 

PAINTS  AND  OILS 

LINOLEUM 

EXPLOSIVES 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


with  clothing  for  ordinary  wear.  For- 
mal dress  was  not  included  in  this  par- 
ticular purchase. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  need  all 
ihrLiugh  the  Far  East,  and  we  need  it 
badlv,  viz.,  our  own  retail  outlets  for 
American  merchandise.  If  the  English, 
Ccrmans  and  others  can  go  into  the 
l':ir  I'-ast  and  establish  retail  outlets  for 
merchandise,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  cannot.  lo  doing  so  we 
would  get  closer  to  the  consumer  than 
we  can  by  distributing  our  merchandise 
as  \vc  do  now. 

What  we  need  is  a  chain  of  American 
stores,  general  merchandise  stores  of 
reasonable  size,  e.xtending  from  .\uck- 
land  in  New  Zealand  clear  around  to 
Yokohama  in  Japan.  These  stores 
could  further  act  as  wholesale  di,strib- 
uting  points  for  .Vmerican  merchandise, 
and  with  these  established  we  could  take 
our  place  in  the  sun  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. 


POWER  TRANSMISSION 
MATERIAL 

All  classes  of  porcelain  insulation 

including 

SUSPENSION    INSULATORS 

PIN  TYPE  INSULATORS 

STRAIN  INSULATORS 

TUBES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


Construction  and 
Protective  Equipment  for 

Railway,   Signal,    Lighting, 

Power,  Telegraph  and 

Telephone  Lines 


Pole  Line  Hardware 


Perkins  [lectric  Equipment  Co. 

121  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Kno\v... 
Canada 

The  most  informative  work  pub- 
lished about  Canada — its  indus- 
tries, its  laws,  customs,  regula- 
tions, etc. — anything  you  want  to 
know  will  be  found  in 

Heaton's  Annual 
$I.SO  « '"^  Post  Paid 

We  are  Representatives. 

Send  orders  or  inquiries  to 

PAN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Code  Address:  "AIRDRILL  ' 


EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


for 


Shipyards,  Machine  Shops,  Mines  and  Mills 


Wood  -  Working 
Plants 


LARGEST  STOCK 

ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


Contractors 
Power  Plants 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

GIVEN  FOREIGN 

ORDERS 


OUR  long  experience  in  Foreign  Shipping  and  our  excellent  shipping  facilities  ensure  prompt 
and  safe  arrival  at  destination.  All  shipments  are  packed  so  as  to  reduce  transportation  charges 
to  the  minimum. 

HARRON,  RICKARD  AND  MCCONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


gi: 


If  you  have  business  connections  on  the  Pacific  you  are  not  making  the  most 
of  your  opportunities  unless  you  have  a  copy  of 

Frank  Waterhouse  &^  Company's 

PACIFIC  PORTS 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  is  treated  in  its  550  pages. 

The  world  recognizes  it  as  the  one  authoritative  book  of  reference  in  its  field. 

There  is  now  published  in  connection  with  it  the 

Importers'  and  Exporters' 
Service  Supplement 

a  monthly  magazine  that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific. 
Subscription  to  annual  and  twelve  monthly  supplements  $7.50. 

FRANK  WATERHOUSE  &.  COMPANY 

Central  Building,  Seattle 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  712  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Pacific 
Coast 

United  States  of  America 

Buyers' 
Headquarters 


The  lOO'^ 


o 


Club 


Arcade  Floor 

Monadnock  Building, 

San  Francisco 

An  extensive  Commercial  Muse- 
um is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  buyers,  where  the  products  of 
American  manufacturers  are  dis- 
played. 

THE  FOREIGN 

MERCHANT 

IS  INVITED 

To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at 
The  Club.  An  information  bureau  is 
maintained.  All  modern  office  con- 
veniences provided  free  to  foreign 
buyers. 

The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of 
America's  leading  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Each  member  is  selected 
for  business  efficiency,  quality  of 
goods  and  abihty  to  render  SERVICE 
to  the  buying  public.  AM  are  leaders 
in   their  line. 

We  render  the  foreign  mer- 
chant a  service,  free  of  all  charge 
or  obligation. 

Business  connections  estab- 
lished. Correspondence  invited 
in  any  foreign  language. 

Send    for   the  complete   story. 

WM.  E.  HAGUE, 

Sec.-Treas. 


The  Russia  of  Tomorrow 

t  Continued  from   Page  S,  Column  J.) 

Russian  Empire  is  severed  from  Russia 
in  the  shape  of  Poland,  the  status  of 
which  country  the  future  alone  will 
show,  hut  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  destined  to  e.xist  as  Germany's  eco- 
nomic dependency.  Xorthem  Russia" 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Uolsheviki.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Xorthcrn  European 
Russia  will  have  to  look  to  Germany  for 
economic  support,  and  will  eventually 
become  in  fact  a  German  economic  de- 
jiendency. 

Southern  Russia,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  rejHiblic  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
with  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a 
distinctly  agricultural  country,  and  like- 
wise seems  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  Ger- 
many, and  will  likely  recompense  the 
Germans  to  some  extent  for  the  loss  of 
.Vnsjlo-Sa.xon  trade. 

The  Caucasus  and  Turkestan  seem  to 
want  to  form  independent  states.  They 
are  undeveloped,  thinly  populated  re- 
gions, the  former  in  the  south  contain- 
ing the  famous  Baku  oil  fields,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  cattle  and  cotton  growing 
country. 

When  the  Tsar  fell  the  peasant  mass 
that  constituted  the  Russian  armies 
loiuid  they  had  nothing  to  fight  for ; 
they  were  itching  to  get  home  and  to 
share  in  the  division  of  the  big  estates 
of  the  Russian  nobles.  This  is  the 
promise  given  them  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Being  industrial  laborers,  the  Bolsheviki 
do  not  care  for  the  land.  But  the  peas- 
ants have  always  been  land  hungry,  and 
the  Bolsheviki  could  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous with  other  people's  property,  so 
they  told  the  soldiers  to  go  home  and 
divide  up  the  land. 

There  is  not  that  enlightenment 
among  Russian  peasants  as  exists  here. 
They  always  went  to  war  when  the  Tsar 
told  them  to :  they  were  fighting  for  the 
Tsar.  With  the  Tsar  gone,  with  the 
l)rospect  of  dividing  rich  lands,  why 
should  they  fight?  The  German  agita- 
tors and  their  Biolshcviki  friends  did 
their  work  well. 

Xow,  Siberia  has  never  been  land 
hungry.  There  is  more  land  there  than 
the  ])opulation  can  cultivate.  It  is  im- 
mensely rich  in  farming  soil,  mines, 
timber.  It  is  a  natural  market  for 
.\merica.  The  Bolsheviki  will  never  be 
able  to  impose  their  will  upon  Siberia. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  big 
cities,  they  have  no  adherents  in  Siberia, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  of  governing 
that  vast  territory  will  prevent  the  Bol- 
sheviki, who  have  enough  to  do  at  home, 
from  e.xerting  themselves  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Siberia's  princii)al  port  is  \'ladivostok. 
Translated  freely,  it  means  the  Lord  of 
the  Orient.  That  proud  title  was  in- 
tended by  the  ambitious  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia to  forecast  dominion  of  arms  over 
the  Orient. 
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H.  G.  Ihin'.ickfr,  of  Fosltr.  Il\. 
pulling  a  L'/,-hich  Jir  stump  ■ 
(/(■//>  lap  roots  out  of  hard  gro:i-. 
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Woi*th  §200  an  aci*e 
PuJIingBi^  stumps  4x  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  laud  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment oflicials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^^^  HAND        POWER. 

I^SiumpPulIer 

One  man  ■with  a  "K"*  can  outpull  16  horses.     Works 
bv  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.     100  lbs.  pull 
on   the   lever   gives   a   48-ton    pull   on   the   stump. 
]\IaJe  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.     Has   two   speeds — 60   ft.    per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.     Works  equally  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free    booklet    on    Land    Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
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ma^ci  3ine     of        _ 

inter naticnal  commerce 


SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Their       Relation       to        Community       Development 


(Editor's  Note. — The  follozciiig  splen- 
did address  leas  delivered  before  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
at  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Mc  Garry  at 
the  request  of  the  Foreign  Trade  C  lub, 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member. 
Aside  from  the  ripe  scholarship  dis- 
played, its  bristling  epigrams  flash 
wholesome  truths  permanently  into  the 
mind.  It  ivas  a  thoroughly  McGarry 
production,  sought  for  by  hundreds  of 
publishers  represented  at  the  Conven- 
tion, but  "Pan  Pacific"  succeeded  in 
securing  it,  and  esteems  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  furnish  its  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  full  te.vt  of  this 
notable  address.) 

AS  the  advocates  of  commercial 
TRUTH  this  organization  should 
constitute  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
of  confidence  and  CO-OPERA- 
TION among  the  sovereign  powers  of 
economic  progress  in  all  COMML'XI- 
riKS  where  men  struggle  for  the  uplift 
i)f  the  human  race. 

Upon  the  policies  which  you  inspire 
will  doubtless  rest  the  solvency  of  com- 
ing generations.  It  will  largely  depend 
on  your  activities  whether  the  coming 
age  shall  be  consecrated  to  higher  pur- 
poses than  those  covetous  days  that  have 
rippled  over  the  surface  of  time  and 
broken  upon  the  shores  of  human  butch- 
ery and  commercial  desolation. 

If  you  but  couple  VISION  to  your 
acknowledged  power,  "mere  scraps  of 
paper"  will  pyramid  into  persuasive  cov- 
enants that  justify  the  energies  of  men 
to  solve  the  problem  of  domestic  con- 
cord and  international  repose.  You  will 
become  evangels  of  a  new  Dispensation 
from  which  will  flow  a  CREED  to  jus- 
tify the  rivalry  of  nations  in  bestowing 
wealth  and  happiness  on  man. 

The  principal  Article  which  you  should 
restore  to  the  Ritual  of  AMERICAN 
FAITH  should  read  like  this: 

"/  believe  in  SHIPPING,  the 
father  of  creative  enterprise,  the 
Preserver  of  Democracy,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Human  Liberty,  the  Mes- 
senger of  Light  and  Progress  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world." 


By  WILLIAM   R.   McGARRY 
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Since  those  dramatic  moments  when 
pious  men  of  learning  congregated  be- 
side the  dreamy  waves  of  Marmora  to  ' 
proclaim  their  Faith  in  a  Living  God, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  more  urgent 
for  a  renewal  of  that  National  Covenant 
than  NOW. 

The  World  Picture. 
V^OU  are  standing  today  in  a  theatre 
■^  of  elemental  forces,  witnessing  the 
display  of  nations  in  a  contest  of  destruc- 
tion. Timid  money  has  grown  bold ; 
wealth  rivals  wealth  in  bestowing  riches 
upon  the  instruments  of  death.  You  are 
witnessing  the  martyrdom  of  commerce 
in  a  struggle  to  destroy  itself  for  a  the- 
ory or  an  ideal ;  and  you  see  mankind 
groping  through  a  hurricane  of  carnage 
in  search  of  some  invention  to  make  am- 
bition VIRTUOUS.  At  such  a  time 
is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  ourselves : 
"WHEN  WILL  THE  WORLD  IN- 
VEST ITS  MONEY  IN  THE 
THINGS  DESIGNED  FOR  HAPPI- 
NESS INSTEAD  OF  HUMAN 
WOE?" 

It   is   the   only   decent   inquiry   which 
the  grim  business  of  this  war  suggests 


at  present  for  the  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  age.  It  may  require  an  exer- 
cise of  Faith  to  answer  it  correctly;  but 
some  day  it  must  be  answered ;  and  it 
must  be  answered  RIGHT. 

To  get  the  right  perspective  of  the 
picture  we  have  before  us  one  must  rec- 
ognize at  once  the  reciprocal  relations 
which  exist  between  Foreign  Trade  and 
Community  Development  and  the  conse- 
quent rivalry  of  nations  for  control  of 
shipping  as  the  dominating  implement 
of   race   superiority. 

Transportation  the  Secret 
of  National  Success. 
AA/'H ETHER  it  was  the  "ship  of  the 
desert,"  the  raft,  the  maru  or  the 
'lugout,  that  brought  mankind  together 
lor  trade,  for  competition  or  for  war,  it 
A  as  always  TRANSPORTATION  that 
defined  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  progress  —  between  CONQUEST 
and  subjugation.  The  same  is  true 
today.  The  solution  of  this  war, 
as  well  as  the  "War  after  the 
War"  lies  in  the  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEM.  Let  us  control 
the  transportation  of  an  opposing  army 
and  I  care  not  how  great  may  be  its 
numbers,  it  is  DOOMED  from  the  mo- 
ment that  we  gain  control.  Let  us  con- 
trol the  communications  of  a  RIV'AL 
N.A.TION  and  we  can  control  the  des- 
tiny of  that  nation  as  SURELY  as  we 
do  our  own.  In  peace  or  war  the  na- 
tion that  FAILS  in  its  communications 
invites  disaster.  A  community  without 
communications  subjects  itself  to  indus- 
trial stagnation  and  economic  death.  A 
community  that  controls  its  shipping  is 
always  able  to  extend  its  influence  to 
every  portion  of  the  earth.  The  extent 
of  that  influence  depends  on  SPEED. 
Speed  is  the  boundary  line  between  in- 
dustrial freedom  and  commercial  subju- 
gation. Control  this  speed  and  you  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  man.  In  war  as  well 
as  commerce  speed  is  the  father  of 
achievement.  Speed  is  the  NECESSITY 
that  invented  ships  and  made  SHIP- 
PING an  attribute  of  SUPREMACY 
on  earth. 


'Pan  Pacific" 


Speed   the   Determining   Factor. 

LET  me  illustrate  this  principle  by  ref- 
erence to  tlie  earliest  recognized 
communities:  The  followers  of  Abraham 
instinctively  recognized  tlie  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  as  natural  communications 
which  gave  to  Mesopotamia  tlie  stra- 
tegic advantages  essential  to  the  PER- 
MAXEXCV  of  their  state.  .Xnd  sacred 
historj'  tells  how  well  these  communica- 
tions contributed  to  the  enterprise  so 
long  as  they  were  CONTROLLED  by 
Israel.  But  the  moment  they  lost  con- 
trol they  fell  into  CAPTUTTY. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  one 
after  another,  as  they  controlled  and  lost 
these  natural  conuiiunications.  Speed 
always  did  the  business.  The  first  boats 
of  tlie  Mesopotamians  were  the  round 
"marus"  that  rolled  down  the  stream 
without  the  use  of  paddles.  Each  con- 
quering nation  improved  on  that  design 
to  gather  SPEED  and  conquer  distance 
quickly  and  surprise  the  foe.  This  speed 
SUPERIORITY  was  the  decisive  ele- 
ment in  every  contest  and  made  each, 
in  turn,  victorious  in  war  and  com- 
merce. 

I  trust  you  will  REMEMBER  what 
I  have  said  about  this  little  thing  called 
SPEED.  The  time  may  come  when  it 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
conquest  of  international  trade.  The 
possessor  of  the  F.\STEST  ships  will 
triumph  in  that  game  as  they  will  tri- 
umph in  the  game  of  war  if  commanded 
by  superior  intellect.  Speed  and  intel- 
lect constitute  the  FORCE  that  trans- 
mutes HOPE  into  ACCOMPLISH- 
.\1ENT. 
Dominant  Nations  Encourage  Shipping. 

"V/'OL"  cannot  put  your  finger  on  a  map 
^  that  doe.s  not  point  to  DOMIN.^NT 
states  that  encourage  and  sustain  their 
SHIPPING  with  all  their  sovereign 
powers.  They  do  so  with  their  navies. 
They  do  so  with  subventions,  with  sub- 
sidies and  premiums.  They  do  so  with 
preferential  rates  on  rail  transshipment. 
They  do  so  diplomatically ;  and,  in  other 
ways  not  quite  so  diplomatic,  they  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  tliat  in  shipping  and 
exterior  communications  rest  the  secret 
of  their  power. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  country  was 
RE.\LLY  an  exception.  It  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  recognized  MIRA- 
CLE in  the  survival  of  a  vicarious  sac- 
rifice over  the  hostilities  of  benevolent 
assimilation.  This  countrj'  has  grown 
strong  in  its  weakness,  and  triumijhed 
through  its  generosity  to  others.  And 
it  will  continue  to  triumph  through  this 
generosity  until  every  criminal  motive 
that  inspires  AUTOCR.'\CY  to  trample 
on  the  weak  shall  be  exiled  from  the 
world ! 

On  the  other  hand,  we  KNOW  that 
it  was  the  jealousy  of  Germany  over 
Britain's  shipping  that  caused  the 
Junkers  of   the  Central   Powers  to   fo- 


ment this  war  for  maritime  supremacy 
and  universal  sway.  It  presents  a  fiend- 
ish picture  of  homicidal  greed  that  con- 
trasts strongly  enough  with  American 
ideals  to  make  those  ideals  eternally  re- 
vered. 

The  Lesson  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

YET  Germany  reveals  the  potency  of 
FOREIGN  TRADE  in  the  develop- 
ment of  COMMUNITIES  and  states 
from  contesting  rivals  to  commanding 
powers  among  the  competitive  energies 
of  modern  civilization.  For  Gemiany  it 
solved  the  problem  of  intermittent 
IDLENESS  and  turned  the  SURPLUS 
MAN  into  a  SURPLUS  PRODUCER 
for  international  trade.  It  developed 
her  I'REE  PORTS  into  hives  of  manu- 
factories and  kept  the  wheels  a-spinning 
every  minute  of  the  year.  It  disposed 
of  HUNGER  and  inspired  a  confidence 
and  esprit  de  corps  among  its  people 
that  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the  his- 
toi-j'  of  the  world.  Had  this  community 
SPIRIT  been  guided  by  benevolence  in- 
stead of  greed,  this  war  would  not  have 
been,  and  the  name  of  Germany  might 
have  traveled  down  the  delightful  cur- 
rent of  benefaction  and  been  crystallized 
in  reverent  song. 

In  1880  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  hardly  worth  record- 
ing. In  1913  she  cleared  and  entered 
at  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven 
alone  over  32,000,000  tons!  In  1890 
her  American  trade  was  only  $100,000,- 
000;  in  1914  it  had  jumped  to  $660,- 
000,000,  and  her  SHIPPING  was  pene- 
trating every  harbor  on  the  globe.  At 
the  same  time  her  imports  EXCEEDED 
her  exports  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
BILLION  DOLLARS  annually,  which 
indicates  the  enonnous  \VE.\LTH  her 
shipping  was  pouring  into  her  ample 
and  expanding  lap.  It  made  Gennany 
prosperous,  her  people  happy,  the  na- 
tion STRONG. 

Take  a  look  at  Japan:  In  1872,  with 
little  or  no  modern  shipping  facilities, 
her  FOREIGN  TR.\DE  was  only  43,- 
000,000  yen.  In  igi6,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  SHIPPING,  it  had  mounted  to 
1,833,000,000  yen,  with  over  2100  .M.\IN 
and  3300  BRANCH  BANKS  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  having  a  capital 
of  949,000,000  yen,  a  SURPLUS  of 
126,000,000  yen,  a  GOLD  RESERVE 
of  700,000,000  yen,  of  which  400,000,- 
000  w^as  deposited  ABRO.VD  to  sustain 
the  credit  and  facilitate  the  enterprise 
of  her  foreign  traders.  Japan  has  grown 
rich.  The  Samurai  have  abandoned  art 
and  become  captains  of  indusliy.  Her 
coolies  have  become  philosophers  and 
scholars. 

\r\i.  what  lesson  do  we  gain  from 
this?  It  w'as  a  period  of  European 
rivalry  in  the  development  of  wealth. 
Every  European  city  competed  for 
.'\merican  raw  material ;  and  New  Y'ork, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
grew    BIG   and    richer   in    discharging 


their  materials  into  these  foreign  mar- 
kets that  had  developed  gigantic  pur- 
chasing power.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
our  Great  Lakes  ports  would  have  out- 
stripped tidewater  cities  in  ministering 
to  the  increasing  purchasing  power  in 
the  United  States ;  and  the  balance  of 
trade  which  has  justified  our  pride,  in 
recent  years,  would  have  become  a  lin- 
gering indictment  against  our  criminal 
hostility  to  shipping. 

The    Benefit   of   a   High 
Purchasing  Power. 

'IP  HE  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  Orient  has  made  our  own  Paci- 
fic Coast  ports  correspondingly  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  Every  port  that  took  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  trade  has  forged 
ahead.  In  1914  Yokohama  was  in  the 
lead  of  Kobe,  Shanghai  led  Seattle, 
Singapore  distanced  San  F'rancisco.  In 
1917  Kobe  led  Yokohama,  San  Fran- 
cisco defeated  Singapore,  SE.VFTLE 
outstripped  them  .ALL! 
Seattle. 

T  T  is  not  necessary  to  cite  statistics. 
Seattle's"  lead  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
timate co-operation  of  L.A.BOR  and 
C-\PIT.\L  and  the  harmonious  co-or- 
dination of  the  energies  of  its  progressive 
citizenship.  Her  harbor  was  not  half  as 
good  as  ours.  It  was  not  near  as  beauti- 
ful as  Singapore,  or  Colombo,  or  Syd- 
ney. But  she  yoked  HARMONY'  to  her 
\  ISION,  cut  out  "knocking,"  and  took 
a  run-and-jump  at  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  It  put  her  in  tlie  exact  center 
of  the  universe  and  made  the  whole 
world  salute  her  elevated  skyline  and 
her  energetic  punch.  The  manhood  of 
Seattle  seem  to  have  adopted  the  apo- 
thegm of  Seneca  to  the  effect  that  God 
DIVIDED  "Man"  into  MEN  so  that 
they  might  co-operate  for  better  things 
to  make  their  city  GREAT. 
A  City  of  Art. 

CAN  FRANCISCO  is  not  jealous  of 
^  Seattle.  We  are  all  plowing  the 
P.\N  PACIFIC  field  and  looking  for  a 
great  crop  in  the  future  commerce  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  a  little  more 
.'^RTISTIC  dian  commercial.  We  have 
been  developing  Authors,  Bankers, 
Statesmen  and  Inventors  and  let  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  do  the  rest;  and 
we  ha\'e  the  LARGEST  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  world.  We  don't  care 
to  brag  in  the  presence  of  our  guests. 
We  only  claim  the  merit  of  those  silent 
streams  of  fairyland  that  .ARE  silent 
only  because  they  are  essentially  DEEP. 
That's  US.  We  are  a  little  like  New 
Orleans.  We  never  make  a  howl  for  a 
thing  unless  we  want  it.  THEN  we 
set  up  a  chorus  that  makes  a  Wagner- 
ian opera  sound  like  the  sibilant  notes 
of  a  hummingbird.  That's  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  more  you  see  of  it  the  more 
you  want  of  it.  And  if  you  only  take 
away  a  little  of  its  SPIRIT  you  needn't 

{Continued  on  page  20.) 
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VIVA  MEXICO 


Mexican  Editors  Tour  United   States  and  Receive  Enthusiastic 
Reception    by    President    Wilson    and    Commercial    Bodies 


0)ie  of  the  ivisest  and  most  sensible  tilings  done  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  many  months,  zvas  his  extending  to  a  party  of 
about  twenty  Mexican  editors,  zvho  recently  toured  the  United 
States,  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  at  the  White  House,  and 
while  there  he  gave  them  a  very  informal,  practical  talk,  which 
completely  convinced  his  visitors  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose  to 
aid  Mexico  in  every  way  possible.  Hozi>  much  better  it  is  to 
solve  our  troubles  by  friendly  discussion,  rather  than  by  force 
of  arms.  The  age  of  reason  has  surely  arrived,  and  the  "pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sti'ord."  The  visitors  nozv  knozv  that  the 
Americans  are  not  a  nation  of  money  grabbers,  that  we  have 


high  ideals,  appreciate  art,  music,  and  have  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  educational  institutions  in  the  world.  When  this 
information  is  scattered  broadcast  over  Mexico  through  the 
Mexican  press  in  their  oivn  language,  it  cannot  fail  to  create 
a  most  favorable  impression.  The  National  Press  Association 
should  send  a  delegation  of  American  newspaper  men  for  a 
tour  of  Mexico.  By  this  method  of  personal  contact  can  we 
best  promote  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  amity.  Let  us  join 
hands  zvith  Mexico  in  constructive  zvork  for  our  great  and 
glorious  countries.  Let  our  motto  be  "Pan  America,"  "All  for 
America." 


THE  Mexican  people  have  set  an 
excellent  example  by  sending  a 
delegation  of  twenty  editors  of 
their  leading  papers  on  a  tour  of 
the  United  States.  They  traveled  as 
guests  of  our  Government,  accompanied 
by  Lieut.  P.  S.  O'Reilly,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Rochon  who  looked  after 
their  welfare  during  the  entire  trip,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  President. 

The  tour  began  at  New  York  and 
ended  at  San  Antonio,  covering  a  period 
of  over  four  weeks. 


of  Mexico  was  none  of  our  business ; 
that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
or  dictate  to  Mexico  in  any  particular 
with  regard  to  her  own  affairs. 

"Take  one  aspect  of  our  relations 
which  at  one  time  may  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  understand.  When  we 
sent  our  troops  into  Mexico  our  sincere 
desire  was  nothing  else  than  to  assist 
you  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  was  mak- 
ing the  settlement  of  your  affairs  for 
the  time  being  impossible.  We  had  no 
desire  to  use  our  troops  for  any  other 


any  of  the  others,  all  others  will  jump 
on  her.  Now,"  he  told  the  Mexican 
editors,  "That  is  the  kind  of  agreement 
that  will  have  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  future  life  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  whole  family  of  nations 
will  have  to  guarantee  to  each  nation 
that  no  nation  shall  violate  its  political 
independence  or  its  territorial  integrity. 
That  is  the  basis — the  only  conceiv- 
able basis — for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
anxious   to  have  the   states  of   the   two 
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Mexican  Editors  and  Journalists  on  Arrival  in  Seattle  With  Welcoming  Committee. 


At  Washington,  D.  C,  President  Wil- 
son gave  the  editors  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  received  them  in  a  very  informal 
manner,  and  gave  them  a  heart-to-heart 
talk,  explaining  the  attitude  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  Mexico.  President  Wil- 
son told  them  how  distressed  he  had 
been  by  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
United  .States ;  assured  them  that  that 
attitude  "is  one  of  sincere  friendship," 
and  stated  that  he  was  "anxious  to  have 
the  states  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  how  to  make  a  basis  for 
peace."  Touching  on  certain  incidents 
during  his  own  administration,  he  said: 

"My  own  policy  and  the  policy  of  ray 
own  administration  toward  Mexico  were 
at  every  point  based  upon  this  principle: 
that  the  internal  settlement  of  the  affairs 


purpose,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  by  as- 
sisting in  that  way,  and  thereupon  imme- 
diately withdrawing  the  troops,  I  might 
give  you  substantial  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  assurances  that  I  had  given  your 
government  through  President  Carran- 
za." 

After  referring  to  the  distortion  and 
falsification  of  news  in  Mexico  by  "cer- 
tain influences  which  I  assume  to  be 
German,"  the  President  explained  his 
own  Pan-American  policy.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  adopted  without  the  consent 
of  the  Latin-American  states,  "protected 
them  from  European  aggression,  but 
not  from  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States."  So  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
posed a  "common  guaranty" :  "let  u.s 
agree,  that  if  any  one  of  us,  the  L^nited 
States  included,  violates  the  political  in- 
dependence   or    territorial    integrity    of 


continents  of  America  show  the  way  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make 
a  basis  of  peace." 

At  San  Francisco  the  party  was  given 
a  special  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

President  Frederick  Koster,  in  extend- 
ing them  a  warm  welcome,  commended 
the  editors  for  their  foresight  in  travel- 
ing such  an  enormous  distance,  so  that 
they  could  obtain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  our  vast  resources  and  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  people. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  never 
for  over  lOO  years  had  there  been 
the  need  of  anything  but  an  imaginary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  he  hoped  conditions  would  soon 
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"Pan  Pacific" 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S 
SUPREMACY  SECURE 


SAN    I-'KAXCISHJ    Hay   is   univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  far  and 
awav  the  most    important  pon  on 
the   Pacific  Coast,   for  many  obvi- 
ous reasons.     It  has  a  total  area  of  420 
square  miles  and  a  shore  line  of  about 
350  miles.     The  area  exceeding  thirty 
feet  in  depth  at  low  water  is  about  190 
square  miles.     The  extreme  tidal  range 
is  eight  feet  and  the  mean  is  4.3   feet. 
The    bay    is    perfectly    sheltered     from 
ocean  storms,  is  not  subject  to  flood  ef- 
fects,  and   is  absolutely   free   from   ice. 
From  the  southern  portal  of  the  Golden 
Gate    at     Fort     Point    along    the    bay 
shore     of     San     Francisco     and     San 
Mateo    Counties    to    Dumbarton    Point, 
thence  across  the  narrows  and  along  the 
shores  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  .Marin 
Counties  to  Lime  Point  every  mile  is  suit- 
able and  available  for  commercial 
and  industrial  use.     Expensive  ma- 
sonry basins  or  docks  in   which  a 
fixed   level   of   water  is 
maintained  by  means  of 
machinery     and     gates, 
and   which   only   permit  ^ 

of    ingress    and    egress  ^  -  ' 

at    about    the    time    of 
high  water,  are  not  re-  .  " 

quired.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  wonderful 
port — wonderful  in  its 
physical  conformation 
as  a  vast  sheltered  har- 
bor opening  in,  through 
a  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended entrance,  from  a 
coast  line  almost  devoid 
of  harbors  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  wonderful  in 
its  strategic  relation  to  its  California 
hinterland  and  to  the  great  interior  of 
the  country.  Its  great  expanse  and  its 
navigable  connections  north  and  south, 
through  the  rich  valleys  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento,  fit  it  perfectly  as 
the  entrepot  of  a  vast  empire. 
Water  Front 
Eight  Miles. 

The  only  harbor  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners is  that  portion  of  the  water- 
front on  San  Francisco  P)ay,  around  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  from 
the  Presidio,  the  United  States  Military 
Reservation,  on  the  north,  thence  around 
the  bay  front  to  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  County  of 
San  Mateo.  The  waterfront  line  is  ap- 
proximately eight  miles  in  length.  Un- 
like most  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  San  Francisco  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a  harbor  front  that  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  public.    The 


By  CH.ARLES  MORRISON 

Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

title  of  the  property  is  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  harbor  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  three  Harbor 
Conimi.ssioners,  apixjinted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  holding  office  dur- 
ing his  pleasure.  The  present  Coard 
consists  of  .\rthur  .\rlett,  President, 
lohn  H.  McCallum,  and  Harrv  H.  Cos- 
gritT. 

L  nder  the  law  the  harbor  has  been 
self-supporting  since  its  inception  in 
1863  .\11  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  seawalls,  buildings, 
wharves,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  operating 
expenses,    are    paid    out    of   harbor    rc- 
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ceipts.  These  are  derived  from  charges 
imposed  upon  shipping  and  cargoes,  in 
the  form  of  rents,  tolls,  dockage  and 
wharfage  for  the  use  of  the  wharves ; 
switching  charges  on  the  P.elt  Railroad ; 
from  the  rental  privileges  of  the  seawall 
lots  and  of  the  ferry  and  other  buildings 
and  for  the  use  of  the  ferry  slips,  and 
other  lesser  sources.  The  principal  and 
interest  of  all  bond  issues  must  also  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  revenues.  San 
Francisco  harbor  thus  pays  its  own  way, 
not  a  dollar  coming  out  of  the  public 
treasury  or  taxes.  The  advantage  of 
public  ownership  to  the  shipping  mter- 
ests  is  shown  by  the  provision  of  the 
law  that  harbor  charges  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  operating, 
repair  and  construction  expenses  and  re- 
deem bond  issue?.  The  charges  for  tow- 
age and  pilotage  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
into  San  Francisco  Piay  are  in  no  degree 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor 
Board,  but  are  governed  bv  other  bodies 


Steady  Progress  Being 
Made  to  Provide  For 
Commerce  of  the  World 

and  stevedoring  is  a  private  business. 
That  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
in  commercial  importance  in  the  world 
is  beyond  question,  and  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  repeat  the  reasons  that 
should  convince  any  unprejudiced  per- 
son on  this  point: 

1.  It  has  a  perfect  natural  harbor  of 
great  magnitude,  close  to  the  sea. 

2.  It  has  a  hinterland  which  em- 
braces the  heart  of  California's  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  producing  regions — 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 

3.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  great  routes 
north  and  south  and  in  direct  rail  con- 
nection with  all  the  region  to  the  east- 
ward. 

It  has   a  commerce   and  development   of 
over  half  a  century. 

5.     With  die  immense  force  of  customs  and 
established  lines  of  trade  in  its  favor, 
it  is  the  most  centrally  located  of  all 
the  ports  of  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
and  has  important  naval 
and  military  bases. 
Our  Commercial 
Supremacy  Sure. 
Three    factors    deter- 
mine the  commercial  su- 
'  [iremacy  of  a  city  by  the 

sea.     First,  its  potential 
tributary  commerce. 
Second,  the  size  and  ac- 
cessibility of  its  harbor, 
and  Third,  the  develop- 
ment   of    its    docks    to 
meet    the    requirements 
and    accelerate    the    in- 
crease of  its  commerce. 
Of   the   three,   the   vol- 
ume of  commerce,  actu- 
al and  potential,  is  fun- 
damental. Good  harbors  on  barren  coasts 
do  not  make  great  seaports,  but  where  a 
tributary    interior   territory   exists,    rich 
in  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities, 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  large  pop- 
ulation, it  is  sufficient  to  transform  shal- 
low   inlets    into   deep   and    commodious 
harbors  at  the  points  where  the  lines  of 
intercourse  of  its  maritime  and  interior 
trade  converge,     \\here  the  hinterland 
is  rich  in  resources,  and  a  natural  har- 
bor already  exists,  capable  of  receiving 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  evident 
that   the  acceleration  of  the  growth  of 
the  port  will  depend  upon  the  remaining 
of  the  three  factors — tliat  is,  the  devel- 
opment of  its  docks. 

Development   Delayed 
By  Political  Control. 

This  potent  fact  was  only  too  appar- 
ent to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by   Governor  Hiram   \\'.   John- 
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son,  when  he  assumed  the  gubernatorial 
reins  in  January,  191 1.  For  over  forty 
years,  with  infrequent  intervals,  not  long 
enough  to  effect  much  of  a  reform,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  practically 
owned  and  operated  the  waterfront  and 
used  it  as  a  piece  of  private  business 
property  for  the  advancement  of  its 
own  political  and  business  interests.  The 
effect  on  tlie  harbor  of  such  control  was 
shown  in  its  backward  condition  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Most  of  the  wharves,  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, were  in  a  wretched  condition  and 
it  was  evident  that,  at  least,  two-thirds 
of  them  would  have  to  be  demolished  and 
replaced.  The  Commissioners  wasted 
no  time  in  commencing  the  herculean 
task  of  remedying  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  with  the  result  that  twen- 
ty-two new  piers  of  the  most  modern 
type  have  been  constructed,  with  con- 
necting bulkhead  wharves,  and  exten- 
sions and  widenings  have  been  made  to 
15  other  piers,  which  were  in  use  at  the 
time  they  assumed  office.  This  has  en- 
tailed an  expenditure  of  appro.ximately 
nine  million  ($9,000,000),  dollars.  There 
are  now  43  piers,  covering  all  the  vacant 
spaces  along  the  waterfront  north  of  the 
Channel,  with  bulkhead  wharves,  which 
offer  about  14.9  miles  of  berthing  space. 


tiveness  of  the  waterfront  the  old  ugly 
type  of  shed  front  was  abandoned,  and 
the  pier  fronts  south  of  JIarket  street 
have  been  built  in  modified  Mission 
style;  those  north  of  Market  street  be- 
ing designed  on  the  lines  of  the  Chelsea 
piers  in  New  York. 

Revenue   From   Tolls   Steadily   Increases. 

A  S  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  piers  and  the  widening  and 
extension  of  others  the  revenue  from 
tolls  has  steadily  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparison  for 
the  past  four  biennial  periods ; 

Total  Revenue  Fiscal  Year,  July  1  to  July  1 

1910  to   1912 $673,907.1J 

1912    to    1914 743,852.06 

1914   to   1916 827,257.83 

1916   10   1918 958,078.00 

This  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the 
biennial  period  1916-18  exceed  those  of 
the  preceding  biennial  period  by  15.81 
per  cent;  those  of  the  biennial  period 
19 12-14,  by  28.80  per  cent,  and  those 
of  the  biennial  period  1910-12  by  42.17 
per  cent. 


Fine  Belt  Railroad 
Connects  All  Wharves. 
A  \"ERY  valuable  part  of  the  har- 
■^  bor  system  is  the  Belt  Railroad, 
located  just  behind  the  seawall  and  in- 
tended to  connect  the  wharves,  and,  by 
spur  tracks,  serve  also  warehouses, 
wholesale  merchants  and  others  in  the 
port  district.  All  spur  track  permits, 
as  they  apply  to  city  streets,  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the'  city  authorities, 
but  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Belt  Railroad  along  the 
waterfront  are  wholly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Harbor  Board.  The  Beit 
Railroad  is  intended  to  do  all  the  switch- 
i:ig  and  transferring  of  cars  on  the 
w-aterfront.  The  State  owns  the  loco- 
motives, but  not  the  cars,  which  belong 
to  the  respective  railroad  companies. 
When  the  present  Board  took  office  in 
191 1,  there  were  two  entirely  discon- 
nected divisions  of  the  belt  road,  one 
north  of  Market  street  running  from 
Mason  street  to  Jackson  street ;  the  other 
south  of  Market  street,  running  from 
Harrison  street  to  Second  street,  which 
entailed  considerable  extra  expense  to 
shippers.  A  connecting  link  was  con- 
structed by  the  Board,  extending  from 
Folsom  to  Washington  streets,  and  cross- 
ing in   front  of   the    Feri-y   building  at 
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and  the  system  can  be  expanded,  as  the 
population  and  commerce  demand,  until 
it  will  cover  quite  fifty  miles.  A  radical 
departure  in  the  width  of  piers,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
larger  shipping  interests,  was  maugur- 
ated  by  the  Commissioners.  Most  of 
the  new  wharves  are  200  feet  wide, 
which  permits  operating  the  wharves, 
with  steamers  on  both  .sides  simultane- 
ously, an  advantage  impossible  on  the 
old  narrow  piers,  of  from  80  to  too  feet 
wide,  where  the  large  cargoes  of  one 
modern  steamer  would  take  up  all  the 
space.  All  the  water-slip  spaces  between 
piers  were  also  made  much  wider  than 
formerly,  from  about  200  to  250  feet, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  larger  mod- 
ern vessels  and  facilitate  safety  and  ease 
of  navigation  and  keep  both  sides  of  all 
the  piers  busy  simultaneously.  The  old 
piers  were  about  600  feet  in  length,  but 
most  of  the  new  piers  are  from  800  to 
1000  feet  long.     To  add  to  the  attrac- 


In  the  completion  of  the  seawall  along 
the  waterfront ;  the  extension  and 
equipment  of  the  Belt  Railroad ;  con- 
struction of  new  car  and  passenger 
ferry  slips ;  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  improving  the  Embarca- 
dero,  the  Commissioners  since  1911 
have  expended  approximately  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  Including  piers,  this 
makes  a  total  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately twelve  million  dollars. 

By  the  progressive  construction  of  a 
permanent  seawall  around  the  water- 
front on  the  line  fixed  by  law,  impor- 
tant land  areas  between  it  and  the  pre- 
viously existing  city  front  have  been  re- 
claimed and  become  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  have  been  devoted  to  harbor 
uses.  Many  of  these  have  been  rented 
and  leased  to  railroads  and  warehouses, 
etc.,  at  remunerative  figures,  and  some 
have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Belt  Railroad  in  its  switching 
operations. 


the  foot  of  Market  street,  and  the  line 
was  extended  south  of  JMarket  street  to 
Channel  street.  A  large  extension  was 
also  made  to  the  north  and  west,  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Embar- 
cadero  along  Jefferson  street  through  a 
new  concrete  tunnel,  under  the  United 
States  Fort  Mason  Military  Reserva- 
tion to  the  Presidio  Reservation,  so  as 
to  link  the  belt  line  with  the  United 
States  AiTTiy  Transport  docks  at  the 
foot  of  Laguna  street  and  the  Presidio, 
thereby  connecting  them  by  rail  with 
the  transcontinental  railroad  systems. 

By  these  constructions  and  extensions 
a  continuous  belt  railroad  switching  sys- 
tem, adequately  equipped,  is  now  in  full 
and  successful  operation  along  the  whole 
active  harbor  front  of  San  Francisco, 
from  the  Presidio  ^Military  Reservation 
on  the  north  and  west  to  Channel  street 
on  the  south,  a  distance  of  8  1/3  miles, 
and   with    spur    tracks    to    piers,    ware- 

(Contintied  on  page  si-) 
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HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 
EXPORTS  INCREASING 


FRO-M  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.,  is  a  journey  alto- 
gether outside  tlie  week-end  class. 
It  is  a  jaunt  not  to  be  sniffed  at 
nor  otherwise  lightly  regarded,  even  by 
folks  of  leisure  and  inconsequential  af- 
fairs— if  such  folks  there  be  in  these  par- 
lous times.  That  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Franklin  K.  Lane  is  not  one  of 
these  goes  without  saying — at  least  it 
will  go  without  saying  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  especially  if  I  have  to  say  it 
to  his  face.     He  is,  per  contra  and  by 

all  authentic  reports    

and  gossip,  a  most 
excessively  occupied 
and  actively  engaged 
citizen  and  highl\ 
esteemed  member  oi 
President  Wilson's 
official  family. 

The  appointmeni 
and  subsequently  the 
inauguration  of  the 
new  Governor  of 
Hawaii  was  verj' 
evidently  delayed  by 
President  Wilson  to 
coincide  with  the 
visit  of  Secretary 
Lane  when  affairs 
of  state  should  make 
h  i  s  absence  from 
Washington  possi- 
ble. This  conjec- 
ture is  supported  by 
the  fact  of  former 
Governor  Pinkliam's 
retention  in  office 
for  more  than  six 
months  after  the 
expiration  of  his 
term,  and  the  Sec- 
retary's presence  al 
the  inaugural  cere- 
mo  n  i  e  s  Saturday 
noon,  June  22nd. 
On  this  occasion  the 
Secretary  delivered 
a  lengthy  and  mas- 
terful address,  the 
substance  of  which 
made  it  plain  that 
already  his  grasp  of 
the  land  situation 
was  comprehensive 
and  complete.  His 
statements  had  no 
rough  corners.  His  was  a  speech  to 
tickle  the  ear  of  rhetoricians  and  dip- 
lomatists and  yet  drove  so   trenchantly 


By   GEORGE    MELLE  N 

Staff  Correspondent 

into  the  heart  of  apathy  that  full  many 
a  devotee,  marveling  at  their  patron 
saint's  untoward  galvanic  flip-flops, 
stampeded  from  the  quiet  sanctuaiy 
and  descried  on  the  horizon  certain 
signs  and  portents,  harbingers  of  op- 
portunity. 

One  of  the  verbal  depth  bombs 
dropped  by  the  Secretary  had  this  for 
a   detonator : 

Must  Be  Exporter. 

"No  one  can  have  gained  even  a  super- 
ficial   knowledge    of   these    Islands   without 


said  that  this  Territory  is  a  microcosm,  a 
miniature  world,  a  tiny  slice  from  near  the 
Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Passing  up- 
ward from  the  rice  marshes  of  the  coast 
to  the  snow-crowned  mountains,  one  can 
look  as  on  a  moving  picture  at  the  pro- 
cession of  the  world's  flowers,  fruits  and 
foods.  Here,  if  anywhere,  man's  physical 
needs  may  be  supplied  without  reliance 
upon  outside  aid.  Hawaii  should,  therefore, 
be  no  drain  upon  the  mainland  nor  upon 
the  world  during  this  war.  It  must  be  an 
exporter,  not  an  importer,  a  self-dependent 
and  a  helper.  It  has  been  with  pride  that 
I  have  seen  how  thoroughly  this  people 
have  recognized  this  duty  and  how  fully 
they  have  met  this  as  well  as  all  other  pa- 
triotic calls  that  have  been  made  upon 
them." 

The  Secretary  seems  quite  sure  of 
himself  on  the  homesteading  question 
here.  It  augurs  well  that  Governor 
McCarthy  holds  opinions  at  one  with 
those  of  the  national  land  administrator. 
To  briefly  summarize,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves in   the  tenni- 
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being  startled  by  their  surprising  resources 
as  well  as  hy  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems here  presented.  Allowing  sufficient 
latitude  for  the  figure  of  speech,  it  may  be 


nation  of  vast  lease- 
holds to  corpora- 
tions; in  the  cutting 
up  of  the  great  plan- 
tations into  home- 
steads. He  c  o  n- 
tends  that  no  mat- 
ter how  well  the  big 
planter  has  done 
with  acreage  leased 
from  the  Territorj', 
t  h  e  small  planter 
can  do  better.  He 
dwells  upon  the  im- 
portant stimulus  em- 
bodied in  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of 
home-making.  H  e 
has  ample  precedent 
for  this  in  the  ag- 
ricultural develop- 
ment of  the  western 
L'nited  States.  Con- 
ceding sometliing  to 
those  conservatives 
here  who  warn  that 
it  is  a  dangerous 
experiment,  he  sen- 
tentiously  adds  that 
it  is  an  experiment 
that  must  be  tried. 

Owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times, 
the  Secretary  ap- 
proves a  measure 
drawn  up  by  Gov- 
ernor McCarthy  to 
make  the  restora- 
tion of  lands,  now 
actively  under  cul- 
tivation, to  the  pub- 
lic domain  a  grad- 
ual procedure,  so  as 
not  to  jeopardize 
production.  There  must  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  mill  owners 
that  no  skull-duggery  will  be  tolerated. 
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Lands  now  subsidiary  to  their  plants 
must  be  kept  under  cultivation  up  to 
the  time  surveying  is  completed  and  the 
homesteader  takes  actual  possession,  and 
no  "freeze-out"  tactics  subsequently  em- 
ployed. Attempts  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration by  tampering  with  water 
supply,  transportation,  price  of  cane,  or 
otherwise  seeking  to  speciously  prove 
the  homesteader  an  incubus  will  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  new 
Governor  that  sugar  production  under 
homesteading  conditions  will  not  only 
not  be  diminished,  but  appreciably  aug- 
mented. Furthermore,  production  along 
many  lines  hitherto  neglected  or  scorned 
by  corporate  interests  will  develop  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  under  the  hand  of 
the  husbandman. 

Inaugural   Ceremonies 

In  the  Throne  Room. 
C  HORTLY  after  the  inaugural  cere- 
^  monies  in  the  throne  room  of  lolani 
Palace,  the  Secretary  and  his  party  re- 
paired to  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  in 
Manoa  Valley,  where  a  Pan  Pacific  pa- 
geant was  staged  for  his  inspection.  The 
distinguished  visitor  was  given  a  posi- 
tion at  the  center  of  the  lanai  (veranda) 
with  Mrs.  Lane  on  his  left  and  Miss 
Nancy  Lane,  their  beautiful  daughter, 
on  his  right.  Immediately  at  the  left  of 
the  Lane  party  were  assembled,  with 
Governor  McCarthy  and  wife,  the  first 
three  governors  of  Hawaii,  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  George  R.  Carter,  and  W.  F. 
Frear,  the  retiring  governor  being  ab- 
sent. Mr.  Dole  has  the  additional  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  and  only  pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii.  On 
the  right  were  Prince  and  Princess  Kala- 
nianaole,  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  that  is  no  more, 
and  other  distinguished  individuals  rep- 
resenting the  Pan  Pacific  races. 

To  this  dais  came  delegations,  pictur- 
esquely dressed  in  their  native  costumes 
— or  in  some  instances  lack  of  costumes 
— bearing  their  respective  national  flags. 
These  were  presented  to  his  personal 
representative  for  transmission  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  Varying  expressions  flit- 
ting across  the  Secretary's  countenance 
gave  mute  evidence  that  this,  to  him, 
was  an  experience  entirely  novel. 

Pan  Pacific  Club 
Holds  Banquet. 
A  T  the  conclusion  of  the  pageant  and 
just  before  he  took  his  place  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  a  banquet  com- 
prising over  six  hundred  guests  of  the 
Pan  Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  Secretary  Lane. 
As  several  hundred  "pumphandlers"  had 
preceded  me,  I  hoped  for  no  more  than 
one  of  those  far-away  feeling  hand- 
clasps and  a  polite  though  disinterested 
"once  over"  from  this  tired  statesman. 
I  got  it.  That  is,  up  to  the  moment 
when  .'Alexander  Hume  Ford,  master  of 


ceremonies,  mentioned  my  representa- 
tion of  the  "Pan  Pacific"  magazine  of 
San  F'rancisco.  At  this  the  handclasp 
warmed  and  tightened  and  the  Secre- 
tary's eye  lighted  as  if  a  switch  had 
been  suddenly  turned  on  somewhere 
within  his  cosmos.  Setting  aside  any 
feelings  of  a  personal  nature,  of  which 
I  acknowledge  my  just  share  withal,  it 
pleased  me  mightily  to  sense  that  what 
I  represented  awakened  the  keen  interest 
of  one  from  whom  the  Pan  Pacific  move- 
ment may  expect  much. 

The  Secretary's  speech  at  this  Pan 
Pacific  Club  dinner  revealed  how  much 
alive  the  powers  at  Washington  are  to 
the  significance  of  the  Pan  Pacific  idea. 
He  expressed  himself  astounded,  never- 
theless, at  this  "close  up"  of  it.  He  ac- 
knowledged himself  nonplussed  by  the 
novelty  of  hearing  able  addresses  in  per- 
fect   English    from   a   score   of   racially 

HIGH  SPOTS   OF  ADDRESSES 
By  Governor  Charles  J.  McCarthy. 

"Homesteading  has   come   to   stay." 

"Nothing  that  the  mill  owners  can  do 
can  stop  it." 

"To  get  sufficient  cane  for  their  mills 
they  must  induce  the  man  to  stay  on  the 
land  and  receive  for  his  cane  a  price  that 
will  insure  him  a  profit." 

"Every  man  has  the  inborn  desire  to  own 
his  own  little  piece  of  land." 

"In  spite  of  past  failures  I  firmly  believe 
that  homesteading  in  Hawaii  can  be  made 
successful." 

By  Secretary  Lane. 

"For  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  government  that  its  pubUc  lands  shall 
be  divided  into  homesteads." 

"There  is  no  alternative  but  to  pursue 
the  policy  which  Congress  has  adopted  un- 
less you  wish  to  appeal  from  its  judgment 
and  this  appeal  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
advise." 

"There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  applying  the  home- 
stead law  to  sugar  lands  but  the  experi- 
ment must  be  made"' 

"This  part  of  our  common  country 
should  give  the  opportunity  to  the  man  of 
capacity  and  energy  to  make  a  home  for 
himself." 

"That  purpose  is  to  put  a  man  on  the 
land  who   will  make  that   land  his   home." 

"It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  thing 
has  been  done  only  by  a  corporation  it 
cannot  be  done  by  an  individual." 

divergent  representatives  speaking  in 
behalf  of  commercial  federalization  for 
Pan  Pacific  peoples.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  particular  member  of  President 
Wilson's  cabinet  will  take  back  with  him 
to  the  seat  of  government  a  galaxy  of 
ideas  and  impressions  no  less  gorgeous 
than  the  trunkful  of  silken  emblems 
symbolizing  the  entente  cordiale  of  Pan 
Pacific  races. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner.  Gov- 
ernor McCarthy,  president  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu,  nominated 
President  Wilson  for  honorary  president 
of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  and  Secretary 
Lane  for  honorary  president  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Association.  Both  nominations 
were  accepted  by  Secretary  Lane  and 
election  was  unanimous. 


Word  Picture   of 
Governor  McCarthy. 

A  WORD  picture  of  Hawaii's  new 
Governor  might  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  Col.  Charles  J.  McCarthy  is  a 
quiet,  determined-looking  Celt.  He  is 
democratic  by  instinct  and  practise  as 
well  as  by  political  affiliation.  He  is  of 
the  type  of  "fighting  Irish"  and,  what 
is  fully  as  important  and  worthy  of 
note,  he  possesses  a  lively  Celtic  imag- 
ination interwoven  with  sentiment.  The 
official  flower  of  the  McCarthy  regime 
will  not  be  the  shamrock,  but  the  lovely 
and  lacelike  coral  hybiscus,  five  blooms 
of  which  constantly  embellish  the  lapel 
of  his  white  linen  coat.  The  first  one 
was  pinned  there  by  his  wife  when 
daughter  number  one  arrived.  Father 
now  wears  five,  the  additament  accru- 
ing from  time  to  time  under  similar 
happy  circumstances. 

In  my  business  one  becomes  more  or 
less  calloused  to  being  struck  by  things, 
yet  it  strikes  me  that  Hawaii  and  the 
Pan  Pacific  world  is  due  to  make  sev- 
eral broad  jumps  in  a  forward  direction. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  this 
portentous  visit,  might  be  said  to  have 
exercised  the  forethought  lacking  in 
Mark  Twain's  owner  of  the  Calaveras 
jumping  frog.  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary's way  of  thinking,  the  proper  time 
to  hold  the  critter  up  by  the  hind  leg 
and  empty  the  impediment  from  his 
paunch  is  before  the  race,  not  after  it. 
One  of  these  conclusions  usually  denoted 
as  foregone  seems  to  infer  there  will  be 
a  race,  due  to  start  with  a  wild  scram- 
ble for  place  just  as  soon  as  Germany 
is  deprussianized. 


RECORD    PINEAPPLE    CROP. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.  —  A  record-breaking 
pineapple  crop  is  promised  Hawaii  this 
year,  with  a  total  of  3,500,000  cases  of  the 
fruit,  worth  $14,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
500,000  cases  have  so  far  been  contracted 
for  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  army  and  navy.  The  best  previous 
pineapple  record  was  in  1915,  when  2,669,- 
616  cases  were  packed. 


GERMANY    AFTER    TRADE. 

The  "Deutsche  Werkbund,"  which  held 
an  exposition  in  Switzerland  in  1917,  in- 
tends to  liold  exhibitions  of  German-made 
merchandise  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  this  month.  Informa- 
tion reaching  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  says  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention, through  the  medium  of  these  ex- 
liibitions,  to  reflect  the  development  of 
German  industries  through  the  last  year. 


AUSTRALIAN    BANK   MERGER. 

A  cable  announces  the  amalgamation  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Australia  and  the 
Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia,  both  institu- 
tions having  offices  in  Melbourne  and  Lon- 
don. 


Steamers  launched  in   1917-1918  in  Japan 
averaging  over   1000  tons   numbered   72. 
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WE   MUST   KEEP  THE   h^laTetSr/!;! 
AMERICAN  FLAG  AFLOAT 


CINCE  the  committee  asked  me  to 
^  address  you  on  the  subject  of  how 
to  keep  the  American  flag  afloat  over 
the  seven  seas  after  the  war,  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  nation's  maritime  welfare,  has 
been  brought  to  a  concrete  form.  A 
week  ago  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Rosseter  of  this  city  as 
Director  of  Operations.  The  press  dis- 
patches contained  the  news  that  this  de- 
partment of  the  Shipping  Board's  activ- 
ities, in  addition  to  the  colossal  task  of 
directing  the  movements  of  all  the  ves- 
sels flying  the  American  flag,  will  de- 
vote its  attention  to  the  evolution  of  a 
plan  for  keeping  the  .\merican  Mercan- 
tile Marine  employed  after  the  war  and 
of  increasing  its  scope,  so  that  we  may 
expect  suggestions  for  legislation  from 
this  source  tliat  will  benefit  shipping. 

The  war  has  shown  that  this  countiy 
must  maintain  a  mercantile  marine  com- 
mensurate with  its  size  and  importance. 
Even  before  America  entered  the  war, 
the  lack  of  a  merchant  navy  was  keenly 
felt.  Other  nations,  both  belligerent  and 
neutral,  needed  all  the  tonnage  they 
could  control  to  minister  to  their  own 
needs.  America  found  itself  cut  off 
from  many  of  the  sources  of  its  sup- 
plies and  also  from  the  markets  to  which 
it  had  been  shipping  its  products  and 
manufactured  goods  in  foreign  bottoms. 
War  conditions  made  it  imperative  that 
a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  be  built 
and  be  built  quickly.  The  nation's  ship- 
builders have  responded  nobly  and  the 
numerous  launchings,  which  are  daily 
reported  from  all  our  seaboards,  are 
proof  that  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  herculean  task  of  trans- 
porting its  troops,  munitions  and  sup- 
plies to  tlie  war  zone  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
country   itself. 

Before  the  war  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  mercantile  marine  was  a  na- 
tional necessity,  this  country  had  treated 
the  shipping  industry  with  indifference. 
Development  of  the  great  resources  and 
manufactures  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
internally  and  did  not  realize  that  be- 
yond the  shores  of  the  United  States 
there  lay  a  fertile  field.  This  field  was 
not  being  overlooked  by  other  maritime 
nations,  and,  while  America  remained 
inactive  as  regards  ocean  transportation, 
enormous  re\enues  were  acquired  by  the 
countries  which  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  shipping  industry. 


By  DOUGLAS    ERSKINE 

Address   Delivered   Before   the   Foreign   Trade 

Conference  of   Associated  Advertising 

Clubs  of  the  World 

Our  Clipper  Ships  Were 
the  Envy  of  the  World. 
T  N  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  when 
American  builders  and  American 
sailors  made  ocean-going  carriers  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  trwy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  maritime  world,  Yankee 
ships  were  the  prize  freight-carriers  of 
the  world.  Their  speed  enabled  them 
to  make  more  regular  passages  than  the 


Our    Merchant 
Marine  Attractive 


nations.  The  higher  standard  of  living 
in  this  countr)^  was  the  cause  of  legisla- 
tion which  made  wages  higher  on  .Amer- 
ican ships  and  made  the  upkeep  of  tlie 
vessels  higher  than  in  other  lands.  The 
great  majoritj'  of  our  citizens  outside 
of  those  directly  interested  in  ships  did 
not  know  that  in  making  it  compulsory 
for  .'\merican  ships  to  pay  more  wages 
than  their  competitors  and  to  compel 
shipowners  to  comply  with  many  costly 
restrictions,  they  were  hobbling  a  great 
industrj'. 

\V'hen  -Vmerican  producers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ship  their  goods 
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less  efficiently  handled  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  national  wealth  was  in- 
creased by  the  freight  money  which 
came  to  this  country'  as  the  result  of  the 
carrying  activities  of  these  ships.  With 
the  advent  of  steam,  this  advantage  was 
lost  to  .\merican  seafarers.  The  British 
government,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
power-driven  vessels  must  eventually 
supplant  those  depending  on  the  wind 
and  weather,  encouraged  its  shipowners 
by  enacting  favorable  legislation  and 
also  by  direct  subvention. 

The  American  government,  after  a 
short  spell  of  lukewarm  support,  left  the 
shipowners  of  this  countrj'  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  American  shipping  was 
practically  driven  from  the  seas  on  ac- 
count of  its  inability  to  compete  with 
the   government-aided   vessels   of   other 


to  foreign  lands  in  foreign  bottoms,  the 
transaction  is  complete  as  far  as  this 
countiy  is  concerned.  The  foreign  ves- 
sel has  been  provided  with  an  American 
cargo  and  from  the  time  she  leaves  a 
dock  in  this  country  the  revenue  from 
the  transaction  goes  to  the  countrj'  own- 
ing the  ship.  If  goods  were  shipped 
from  this  country  in  ships  flying  the 
American  flag,  the  American  shipowner 
and  the  American  sailor  and  all  the 
people  connected  w-ith  shipping  in  its 
numerous  phases  w-ould  be  interested  in 
the  transaction  until  such  time  as  the 
goods  were  landed  on  a  foreign  wharf  i  ,= 
and  the  freight  money  would  be  earned  j.'' 
by  this  country  and  would  go  to  swell  |f7 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  increase 
its  general  prosperity.  Similarly,  when 
goods   are   brought   to   this   country  in 
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American  ships,  the  freight  money  on 
the  imported  goods,  which  is,  of  course, 
added  to  the  cost,  and  is  eventually  paid 
hy  the  American  consumer,  remains  in 
this  country  as  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  shipping  industry.  That  this 
source  of  income  is  a  productive  one  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one  year  the 
profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  ship- 
ping industry  added  £90,000,000,  or 
about  $450,000,000,  to  the  national 
wealth. 

Besides  the  men  who  actively  operate 
and  sail  the  ships,  the  bigger  the  fleet 
of  vessels  that  can  be  properly  employed 
under  the  American  flag  the  larger  will 
be  the  number  of  men  occupied  in  ship- 
building and  its  allied  industries,  and 
the  busier  will  be  the  cities  of  the  sea- 
board where  the  handling  of  ships  and 
their  cargoes  is  the  main  business. 

Big  Liners  Necessary. 
FTER  the  war  America  will  have  its 
fleet;  that  is,  it  will  have  a  fleet 
suitable  for  the  emergency  which  called 
it  into  being — a  fleet  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  conditions  caused  by 
war.  After  the  war  it  will  have  to  be 
augmented  by  vessels  which,  while  nec- 
essary in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be 
properly  provided  during  the  rush  and 
stress  of  wartimes.  The  flag  of  a  na- 
tion, when  borne  by  vessels  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  a  potent  factor  in 
establishing  the  prestige  of  that  nation 
in  other  countries.  The  warship  carries 
the  impression  of  power;  a  merchant 
ship  suggests  wealth  and  business  en- 
ergy; but  what  deepens  the  mipression 
and  makes  it  permanent  is  the  regular 
liner.  These  vessels  coming  and  going 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork  instill 
into  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  the  idea 
that  here  is  a  nation  that  knows  how  to 
do  business — nothing  spasmodic,  noth- 
ing haphazard.  These  vessels  ride  over 
all  difficulties  that  human  power  can  re- 
move or  overcome,  and  are  only  di- 
verted from  their  schedule  by  the  act  of 
God  or  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

Laws  Which  Hamper 
Must  Be  Changed. 
T^HE  American  mercantile  marine  can 
■*■  only  maintain  its  place  on  the  seas 
if  it  is  given  a  chance  to  go  after  the 
trade  of  the  world  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  ships  of  other  nations.  The 
laws  which  hamper  the  operation  of 
ships  must  be  modified  oi-  the  higher 
standards  imposed  by  the  law,  and  which 
act  as  handicaps  in  world  competition, 
must  be  ofifset  by  Government  support. 
When  the  ships  of  this  country  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  start  even 
with  their  competitors,  American  effi- 
ciency may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 
The  Government  needs  the  mercantile 
marine  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  it  to  support  it  in  time  of 
peace,    so    that    when    a    crisis    such    as 


the  nation  is  now  passing  through  arises 
we  will  not  again  be  found  unprovided 
with  such  an  important  weapon  of  de- 
fense. 

The  producers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  will  also  have  to  do  their  bit 
to  aid  the  shipping  industi^y  of  the  coun- 
try. By  shipping  their  freight  in  vessels 
that  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  will 
be  helping  to  maintain  a  merchant  ma- 
rine which  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country  when  troul)le  arises.  The 
farmer,  the  miner,  the  stockraiser,  the 
packer,  in  fact  everybody  who  has  goods 
to  ship,  must  remember  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  support  the  merchant  marine 
with  the  same  cheerfulness  that  he  sup- 
ports the  army  and  navy.  In  time  of 
war,  when  the  country  calls  upon  its 
resources,  the  merchant  marine  that  is 
ready  is  as  important  as  the  army  and 
navy  that  is  ready.  Without  the  speedy 
liner  and  the  steady  tramp,  the  efliciency 


which  will  in  all  probability  continue 
after  peace  has  been  achieved,  men  will 
be  attracted  to  a  healthy  and  honorable 
calling  which  holds  a  place  second  to 
none  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
days  will  be  revived  when  young  men 
will  once  more  feel  the  fascination  aptly 
described  by  a  famous  novelist  when  he 
referred  to  "the  glories  of  the  seas,  the 
magic  of  ships,  and  the  wonders  of  a 
thousand  harbors." 

This  nation  is  aroused.  The  method 
of  its  awakening  to  the  vital  importance 
of  ships  has  been  too  rude  and  too  thor- 
ough to  make  a  relapse  to  somnolency 
possible.  The  indifference  of  former 
years  will  not  recur — at  least  within  the 
days  of  the  generations  which  have  had 
actual  contact  with  war  conditions  dur- 
ing the  present  gigantic  struggle.  Amer- 
ica has  the  will  and  the  power  to  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  mari- 
time  nations — aye,   even   to   go   beyond 


SHIPPING  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  COMMERCE 

By  George  L.  Duval. 

DEBATE  as  we  may  the  value  of  a  National  Merchant  Marine  to  commerce  in 
the  past,  there  are  no  skeptics  now  concerning  its  value  to  the  commerce 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Aside  from  the  transcendant  importance 
which  the  war  has  given  to  ocean  transportation,  it  t)ids  fair  to  be  the  keystone 
of  post-bellum  commerce. 

In  the  impending  struggle  for  commercial  expansion  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  facilities  and  resources  of  each  country  will  be  pledged  to  support  its 
separate  commerce  with  discrimination  against  competitors.  There  has  been  no 
discrimination  in  tonnage  in  the  past  except  in  respect  of  German  tonnage,  which 
has  been  pretty  allocated  to  German  requirements,  but  elsewhere  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  harness  an  extensive  merchant  marine  to  the  commerce  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs.  As  a  separate  enterprise  it  seeks  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment outward  and  homeward,  and  as  Europe  has  offered  much  the  broader  market 
for  foreign  products  the  bulk  of  homeward  tonnage  has  been  directed  there,  and 
wherever  it  assembles  there  will  the  lower  rates  of  freight  prevail. 

While,  therefore,  ths  advantage  remains  with  us  of  a  greater  independence 
of  foreign  supplies  than  Europe  enjoys,  it  does  not  escape  penalty,  nor  have  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  protective  tariff  been  all  an  "unearned  increment."  It  is 
difficult  under  existing  conditions  to  visualize  a  tonnage  surplus,  yet  it  has  recurred 
at  intervals  for  long  periods,  without,  however,  any  present  prospect  that  it  will 
occur  again.  The  construction  of  tonnage  now  engaging  the  greatest  activity  under 
the  requirements  of  Government  also  answers  a  loud  and  insistent  call  on  behalf  of 
the  commerce  of  the  future. 


of  the  nation's  fighting  forces  may  be 
seriously  crippled  if  not  rendered  abso- 
lutely ineffective. 

Operation  of  ships  under  Government 
direction  is  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
when  every  vessel  is  in  the  nation's 
service.  In  time  of  peace  this  would 
be  impracticable  when  foreign  competi- 
tion has  to  be  met  with  educated  fore- 
sight and  instantaneous  decision,  with 
knowledge  of  ships  and  "ports  and  ocean 
routes,  of  cargoes  and  costs,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  details  that  make  the 
difference  between  a  profitable  and  a 
losing  venture  on  the  sea. 

These  ships  will  have  to  be  manned. 
They  will  have  to  be  manned  by  Amer- 
ica. Seafaring  must  be  made  worth 
while  to  the  kind  of  men  who  will  make 
the  -American  merchant  marine  worth 
while.  Government  aid  will  enable  ship- 
owners to  provide  their  seamen  with 
good  quarters  and  good  food.  With  the 
wages  now  paid  on  American  ships  and 


that  and  take  the  leading  place.  When 
the  chains  that  have  bound  American 
shipping  shall  have  been  sundered,  then 
the  United  States  of  America  will  stand 
forth  as  it  always  should  have  stood 
forth,  and  we  shall  no  longer  suffer  em- 
barrassment when  our  children  ask  us, 
"Why  do  they  call  Columbia  the  gem 
of  the  ocean"? 


CHINA'S    REVENUE    FROM    SALT 

China's  net  salt  revenue  paid  into 
group  banks  during  the  year  1917 
amounts  to  $70,627,249.00,  which  shows 
a  decrease  of  $1,813,310.00  as  compared 
with  the  net  revenue  realized  in  1916 
($72,440,559),  but  is  an  increase  of 
$i,,349,7i3.oo  as  compared  with  1915 
($69,277,536).  All  obligations  secured 
on  the  salt  revenue  were  fully  met,  and 
the  release  of  surplus  funds  handed  over 
during  1917  to  the  Chinese  Government 
amounted  to  $68,613,370.00. 
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CHINA'S  Door  Wide 
Open  For  World  Trade 


CHINA'S  door  is  6pen  widely  for 
international  trade  and  com- 
merce. We  impose  only  5  per 
cent  duty  on  imports — no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  imported  goods  they 
may  be,  luxuries  or  necessities,  all  being 
charged  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Gentle- 
men, you  can  well  imagine  how 
advantageous  it  is  to  trade  with 
China !  You  may  even  dump  your  sur- 
plus products  into  the  Chinese  market. 
We  will  not  use  the  protective  taritf  as 
a  weapon  to  bar  your  dumped  goods,  as 
do  the  other  protective  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai 
we  would  enjoy  the  dumping,  whatso- 
ever the  goods  may  be,  for  we  always 
have  a  large  consuming  capacity  for  any 
kind  of  foreign  manufactured  articles. 
At  tlie  present  day,  there  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  world  such  a  country,  so 
imbued  witli  free  trade,  as  China.  China 
used  to  be  a  great  world  market  in 
which  the  international  competition  was 
very  keen.  But  since  the  war  broke  out, 
the  European  products  have  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  Oriental  market ;  yet, 
the  great  consuming  power  of  foreign 
goods  in  Qiina  being  the  same  as  before, 
so  the  supply  is  greatly  insufficient  to 
cover  the  demand.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  the  American 
business  men,  who  should  not  overlook 
such  an  advantageous  trade  in  the  Far 
East.  Therefore,  may  I  suggest  that 
more  American  manufactured  products 
be  shipped  to  China  in  order  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  and  wants  for  the  time  be- 
ing. As  a  result,  after  the  war,  .'\meri- 
can  foreign  trade  in  the  C)riental  market 
will  have  been  firmly  built  up  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  ever  before. 

Suggests  the  Establishment 
of  Branch  Factories  in  China. 
A  LTHOCGH  China  today  still  re- 
■'"*■  mains  as  an  agricultural  country, 
she  is  fitted  and  suitable  for  manufac- 
ture. The  reason  is  obvious.  She  pos- 
sesses plenty  of  labor.  The  rate  of 
wages  in  China  is  verj'  low.  The  domes- 
tic goods  generally  are  hand-made.  Yet 
they  are  marketable  in  competing  with 
foreign  machine-made  goods.  Gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  propose  tliat  .American 
manufacturers  will  extend  their  activi- 
ties over  the  Chinese  territory',  and  ob- 
tain the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  cheap 
labor  there;  and  through  this,  the  wage- 
earning  class  in  China  will  be  also  bene- 
fited. Moreover,  China  is  ver)'  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Her  raw  materials 
are  in  an  unlimited  supply.  With  the 
facilities  of  your  machiner)-  and  the  sys- 
tematic management  of  your  experts,  co- 
operating with  the  benefits  of  our  raw 
materials,  such  manufacturing  concerns 
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put  up  in  China,  as  I  propose,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  their  scale  may  be,  will  be 
substantially  conducted  and  turn  out 
economically,  goods  which  will  excel  the 
world's  market. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  you 
American  business  men  should  collec- 
tively or  individually  travel  to  China  for 
the  investigation  of  the  business  possi- 
bilities over  there.  I  just  said  that  you 
may  ship  more  goods  to  China,  taking 
advantage  of  the  existing  market,  that 
you  should  put  up  large  manufacturing 
concerns  in  China  because  of  her  labor 
and  materials,  and  that  you  should  invest 
your  free  capital  in  the  Chinese  domes- 
tic industries ;  but  before  you  do  so,  it 
W'ill  be  necessary  and  advisable  for  you 
to  personally  investigate  the  real  eco- 
nomic situation  in  China.  Our  Chinese 
people  at  home  welcome  foreign  travel- 
ers, especially  those  from  America — a 
country  that  has  such  a  splendid  record 
of  her  fair  dealing  with  China  in  the 
past.  The  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity' 
and  John  Hay's  Open  Door  Policy  made 
.\merica  the  best  friend  of  China.  Such 
good  feeling  existing  in  China  should 
encourage  the  American  business  men  to 
seize  the  industrial  and  commercial  op- 
portunities over  there.  Gentlemen,  when 
you  get  to  China,  I  hope  you  will  in- 
struct our  people  in  the  American  meth- 
ods of  organizing  and  doing  various 
businesses  and  also  educate  them  by 
showing  them  the  wonderful  progress 
that   has   been   achieved   in   industry   in 


CHAO-HSIN  CHU.  B.  C.  S.,  M.  A. 

Consul-General   to   San  Francisco. 

Lhao-Hsin  Chu,  B.  C.  S.,  M.  A.,  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  Consul-General  to 
San  Francisco,  was  English  Secretary 
to  the  Prcsidait,  General  Feng  Kiio- 
chang,  u-ith  headqucrters  at  Shanghai, 
under  General  Feng,  icho  icas  then 
rice-President  of  the  Republic,  his  office 
being  in  Xanking. 

Born  in  Canton,  Mr.  Chu  is  forty 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  Chinese  scholar, 
holding  literary  degree  of  Ju-Yen. 
From  18(14  fo  ^9^3  he  studied  at  the 
K7i'ang  Va  College,  Canton.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Government  Univer- 
sity, Peking,  in  1906.  Came  to  America 
soon  aftencards  to  pursue  his  advanced 
studies  as  a  Government  student.  First 
studied  commerce  and  finance  at  A^ctc 
Vork  Unii'crsity:  later  took  up  the 
study  of  Political  Science  and  Public 
Laze  at  Columbia  University;  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.C.A.,  and  M.A. 
In  December  of  igis  he  returned  to 
China,  joining  the  Government  Univer- 
sity in  Peking  as  a  full  Professor.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  and  Political  Coun- 
cillor to  President  Yuen.  He  'a'as  elect- 
ed a  Senator  and  was  once  Commissioner 
for  Foreign  affairs  for  the  Province  of 
Kiangsu.  ll'lien  General  Feng  came  to 
Peking  to  assume  the  Presidency,  he 
asked  Mr.  Chu  to  join  him  as  his  Sec- 
retary. 

As  he  is  a  Cantonese,  it  is  believed 
that  he  zk'HI  be  successful  in  holding  this 
difficult  position  as  Consul-General  of 
San  Francisco. 


Chinese  Rail  Projects 

M.  F.  Carey,  brollier  of  the  president 
of  the  Seims-Carey  Corporation,  which 
has  the  concession  to  build  2000  miles 
of  railway  in  China,  and  to  modernize, 
dredge  and  reconstruct  the  famous  Chi- 
nese grand  canal,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Orient  recently.   He  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  war  and  inter- 
nal troubles  in  China,  work  on  the  first 
1 100  miles  of  our  project  is  being  pushed 
rapidly,  and  we  have  at  present  no  less 
than  five  diflferent  engineering  groups  at 
work.  The  line  will  open  up  the  rich- 
est district  of  all  China.  Work  on  the 
grand  canal  is  also  to  be  started  at  an 
early  date,  and  we  have  given  the  Jap-j 
anese  a  share  in  this  work." 


.\merica.     I  am  confident  that  this  willjj 
result  in  a  better  mutual  understanding! 
which  will  lead  to  co-operation  of  newB  fo 
enterprises  between   the   American   anc| 
Chinese  business  men. 


A  Magazine  of  International  Commerce 

A  Trademark  For 
Uncle  Sam-s  Goods 


IT  is  very  natural  tliat  at  this  time 
when  all  o£  America,  in  fact  all  of 
the  world,  is  preparing  for  the  time 
of  peace  when  there  will  be  a  great 
battle  of  goods  against  goods  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  sound  principles  of 
advertising  and  trademarking  should  be 
considered. 

The  world  trademark  situation  before 
the  war,  and  certainly  during  the  war, 
has  been  deplorable  in  the  last  degree. 

Like  packs  of  hyenas,  trademark  pi- 
rates have  beset  export  sellers  who  tried 
to  sell  abroad  without  Very  unusual 
trademark  protection. 

But  protection  is  not  the  only  question 
at  issue ;  nor  is  the  question  of  protec- 
tion only  one  of  proper  private  trade- 
marking.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  America  has  any  trademark  and  ad- 
vertising brains  at  all,  we  now  need 
them  to  solve  correctly  the  national 
question  of  marking  our  goods  for  ex- 
port. 

Properly  understood,  the  great  com- 
petition to  come  is  a  competition  of 
nationality  against  nationality ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  commercial  pity  if 
the  splendid  good-will  which  America 
has  rolled  up  throughout  the  world  in 
this  war  should  not  be  made  of  com- 
mercial advantage.  Of  course,  there  is 
even  the  greater  reason  of  international 
honor  that  Uncle  Sam's  foreign  custom- 
ers must  be  protected  from  deception 
in  Uncle  Sam's  name.  At  this  time  in 
the  world's  history  a  nation's  commer- 
cial honor  is  the  most  sensitive  spot  in 
its  entire  organism — it  cannot  too  jeal- 
ously be  guarded. 

Must  Stop  Legalized 
Piracy  of  Trademarks. 

T^  O  stop  the  legalized  piracy  of  trade- 
mai"ks  in  other  countries  may  be  too 
big  a  job  for  a  nation  which  hates  to 
interfere  with  other  people's  laws.  But 
certainly  the  cjuestion  is  not  a  simple 
one.  It  is  rather  absurd  to  plan  to  mark 
everything  "made  in  the  United  States," 
because  it  is  not  so  much  a  mere  des- 
ignation of  origin  that  is  wanted  as  a 
recognizable  insignia  of  reliability  which 
the  United  States  Government  can  af- 
ford at  this  time  to  give  as  protection 
to  its  many  new  customers,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  simple  standard-bearer 
throughout  the  world  for  the  simpler 
folks  in  the  outlying  markets  who  can- 
not possibly  as  yet  know  the  individual 
concerns  one  from  another.  Foreign 
buyers  place  far  more  emphasis  upon 
country  of  origin  than  we  know. 

To  an  advertising  man  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trademark  which  Uncle  Sam 
would  back,  and  which  therefore  would 
have   the   huge    free   advertising   good- 
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will  which  America  now  internationally 
enjoys,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
measures  of  protection  that  could  ever 
be  given  to  foreign  trade.  The  China- 
man and  the  African  and  the  South 
American  in  many  instances  cannot 
readily  familiarize  themselves  with  a 
great  many  trademarks  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  trademarks  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  memorizing  by  the 
natives  of  tire  average  export  countries. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  is  somewhat 
confused  by  the  variety  of  emblems  pur- 
porting to  be  indications  of  American 
origin.  Therefore  I  strongly  advocate 
a  national  trademark  which  Uncle  Sam 
himself  backs  and  authorizes  American 
manufacturers  who  pass  adequate  stand- 
ards of  tests  to  use  on  export  merchan- 
dise. I  am  very  particular  about  the 
matter  of  standards,  because  as  the 
United  States  is  fairly  young  in  her  in- 
ternational commercial  career,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  vital  importance  that  her  in- 
ternational reputation  be  not  abused  by 
narrow-minded  and  profiteering  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.  If  it  be  argued,  as 
it  already  has  been,  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  Uncle  Sam  to  pull  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  manufacturers  who 
may  or  may  not  live  up  to  the  guaran- 
tee, I  reply  that  all  over  the  world,  after 
the  war,  governments  will  give  the 
closest  aid  and  assistance  in  trade  de- 
velopment— and  to  standardize  the  guar- 
antee behind  our  foreign  trading  is 
purely  going  but  a  little  way,  where 
others  are  sure  to  go  enormously  fur- 
ther. The  control  of  export  licenses  is 
a  check  upon  any  manufacturer  who 
would  abuse  Uncle  Sam's  assistance  by 
misrepresentation. 

World  Commerce  a 
National  Affair. 

T  T  does,  of  course,  seem  strange  to 
*  many  that  Uncle  Sam's  reputation 
should  be  requested  to  use  in  part  place 
of  the  individual  manufacturer's  name; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  clear  than 
that,  after  the  war,  world  commerce 
will  be  a  national  affair  and  cannot  be 
left  to  individuals ;  too  much  is  at  stake 
in  regard  to  national  honor  in  the  day 
of  an  honor  league  of  nations.  In  view 
of  Germany's  serious  preparations  to 
perfect  her  kartel  scheme,  which  was 
very  well  perfected  even  before  the  war, 
other  countries  must  and  will  meet  her 
competition,  in  terms  of  equal  central- 
ized power  and  equally  aggressively 
managed  prestige.  To  be  quite  accurate, 
the  great  trade  game  of  the  world  after 
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the  war  will  be  a  game  of  prestige 
against  prestige,  quality  against  quality, 
and  service  against  service.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  is  already  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  must  sell  in  some 
form  of  syndicated  manner,  and  that  he 
must,  in  some  form  or  other,  line  him- 
self up  behind  Uncle  Sam  for  the  big 
trade  drive  to  come.  Uncle  Sam  can 
most  generously  and  effectively  reward 
this  consent  to  centralized  effort  by  pro- 
viding a  really  effective  and  standard 
trademark,  meeting  all  practical  consid- 
erations. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  many  of  these  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, and  that  we  may  hope  to  see  some 
results  along  these  lines. 

I  am  personally  of  the  belief  that  some 
very  aggressive  steps  will  need  to  be 
taken  for  the  mutual  protection  of  trade- 
marks :  and  that  one  of  the  first  really 
important  jobs  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions— if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
win  one  out  of  the  war — will  be  to  take 
steps  for  the  mutual  protection  of  trade- 
marks in  all  countries.  You  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  Berne  trademark  con- 
vention of  Switzerland  which  provides 
means  of  recording  trademark  owner- 
ship in  thirteen  countries;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  no  party 
to  this.  Though  we  have  some  part  in 
the  international  Bureau  for  Trademark 
Registration  at  Havana,  our  mterests 
are  still  far  from  being  thoroughly  pro- 
tected throughout  the  world.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  a  leader  and  not  a 
follower  in  trademark  protection,  be- 
cause she  should  understand  its  princi- 
ples better  than  any  nation. 

Speaking  in  a  larger  sense,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  put  our  finger  upon  a  very 
serious  danger  spot  in  the  future  amity 
of  nations  when  we  discuss  the  inter- 
national trademark  and  trade  protection 
question,  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  still 
claimed  that  commercial  enmity  caused 
the  world  war.  Even  now,  too,  after  we 
have  classified  our  vision  considerably, 
we  are  fighting  for  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor,  and  for  international  integrity — 
all  of  which  are  indeed  primary  com- 
mercial considerations. 

We  must  wipe  out  all  the  sinister,  un- 
fair, and  undermining  practices  of  world 
commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  if 
we  are  to  obtain  that  much  longed-for 
ideal  of  peaceful  interchange  of  mer- 
chandise which  we  hope  will  mean  so 
much  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  a 
truly  peaceful  world.  We  must  clean 
out  the  nest  of  commercial  piracy  in 
every  one  of  the  seventy-nme  countries 
of  the  world  in  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  sell  goods ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  very 
first  item  in  that  program  is  the  pro- 
tection of  Uie  individuality  of  the  trader 
and  his  merchandise.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  any  lasting  commerce,  and 
is  as  essential  at  bottom  as  the  democ- 
racy and  liberty  we  now  fight  for,  be- 
cause in  essence  the  same. 

(Continued  on  page  2i.) 
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Lieut. -General  Hor\\arth  of 

rr-v  /^^  T^v    A   A  7"    Harbin  Hailed  as  the  Saxior  of 
IN       RUSSIA        lOOAY     Sibena,  with  America's  Help 


CHAOS      REIGNS 


THE  chaos  that  exists  in  Russia 
is  not  at  all  sensed  by  the  average 
American.  One  or  two  incidents 
will  best  reveal  to  you  something 
of  tliat  condition,  which  we  are  sure  has 
grown  steadily  worse  until  today  there 
is  cholera  as  well  as  famine  in  Russia. 
Bread,  meats,  sugar  and  all  food  sup- 
plies became  ver>'  scarce  a  long  time 
ago.  Many  days  I  spent  going  from 
one  house  to  another  of  my  friends  beg- 
ging sugar  for  the  preparation  of  tlie 
food  of  my  infant  granddaughter.  Sugar 
could  not  be  bought  for  any  price. 

Dangers  unforeseen  beset  one  on 
ever)'  hand.  One  year  ago  this  month, 
when  the  Bolsheviki  made  their  first  at- 
tempt to  seize  tlie  Kerensky  government, 
I  was  busy  in  my  office  one  day,  when 
suddenly  tliere  was  a  fusillade  of  bullets 
from  machine  guns  and  rifles  pouring 
in  ever)'  window  of  tlie  office.  I  dropped 
down  and  crawled  to  a  corner  and  in  my 
fright  endeavored  to  protect  myself  with 
an  overturned  sofa. 

On  the  street  one  might  see  soldiers 
with  gold  ingots  weighing  perhaps  20 
pounds,  which  they  had  stolen  from  the 
Imperial  Bank,  ingots  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Imperial  Government  on  them. 
These  they  endeavored  to  sell.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  might  see  a  woman  bare- 
footed in  the  snow,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  the  soldiers  or  Bolsheviki  to 
give  up  her  footwear.  Women  were  of- 
ten escorted  home  by  strange  men,  to 
be  stripped  of  their  wraps  and  outer 
clothing  at  their  door  if  it  had  not  been 
done  before. 

Banking  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. When  .Embassador  Francis  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  getting  awa)',  I 
had  only  two  days'  notice.  My  bank  re- 
fused to  let  me  have  money.  The  cash- 
ier, on  being  pressed,  suggested  that  I 
give  him  my  check  for  five  thousand  ru- 
bles, take  a  note  from  him  to  a  fish  mon- 
ger, who  wished  to  make  a  deposit, 
and  this  fish  monger  would  give  me  the 
five  thousand  rubles.  This  was  all  the 
money  I  got  to  take  away  with  me. 
American  Flag  Must  Lead 
in  Restoration  of  Russia. 
T^HIS  chaotic  condition  will  continue 
^  and  grow  worse  until  there  is  a 
stable  government.  That  is  the  foremost 
need  of  Russia  today  and  one  which  the 
American  government  must  help  to 
solve.  I  say  American  government,  for 
after  all,  the  American  flag  must  lead 
in  every  way  and  every  tinie,  in  the  re- 
storation of  Russia. 

It  is  the  one  flag  that  has  the  confidence 
of  the  Russian  people. 

To  secure  such  a  stable  government 
there  are  three  prime  requisites — the  op- 


By  \Villiam  Edward  Smith 

(Mr.  Smith  Has  Spent  35  Years  in  Russia, 
Speaks  the  Language  Better  Than  Many 
Natives,  and  Knows  Russia.  He  Repre- 
sented the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 
Many    Years    at    Petrograd. Editor.) 

portunit)',  tlie  place  and  the  man  around 
which  to  build.  With  Russia  proper  in 
tlie  hands  of  our  enemy,  Germany,  the 
only  place  left  that  presents  an  oppor- 
tunit)'  today  is  in  Eastern  Siberia,  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  government. 
The  opportunity  will  be  prepared  only  by 
allied  police  intervention  in  Eastern 
Siberia. 

President  Wilson  said  in  a  speech 
some  time  ago  concerning  restoration  of 
Russia,  which  means  tlie  restoration  of 
the  eastern  front  against  Germany :  "We 
must  stand  by  Russia  as  we  stand  by 
Belgium."  He  then  sounded  a  trumpet 
which  can  never  call  retreat,  for  we  must 
ne\er  forget  that  a  German  victor)'  over 
Russia  is  the  defeat  for  America.  Pro- 
vided tlie  place  and  the  opportunity, 
there  remains  the  man.  He  seems  to 
have  come  forward  in  these  last  days  in 
the  person  of  Lieutenant-General  Hor- 
warth  of  Harbin,  a  man  whose  ability 
and  fitness  is  unquestioned  by  the  Allies, 
who  has  kept  out  of  all  entanglements 
so  far,  and  who  has  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  governments. 
-\fter  many  intimate  conversations  with 
this  able  diplomat  and  soldier,  a  man 
whose  fortune  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  revolution,  I  believe  he  is  the  man 
to  be  protected  and  assisted  in  tlie  lay- 
ing of  the  keel  of  this  new  ship  of  state. 
Therefore  I  believe  tlie  Allies  should 
make  this  their  motto  for  the  restoration 
of  Russia :  "Rally  Around  Horwarth." 

General  Semenoff,  with  his  small  ar- 
my of  Cossacks  between  Harbin  and 
Manchuria  stations,  where  he  has  held 
the  Bolsheviki  back  for  several  months, 
and  now  the  Checko-Slovaks  controlling 
the  Xikolsk-X'ladivostock  line,  have  made 
it  possible  for  General  Horwarth  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  such  a  government  if 
he  is  properly  supported  by  the  Allies. 
He  will  be  able  to  mould  the  more  in- 
dependent and  bold  "Siberaks"  into  a 
strong  independent  government  and 
when  Western  Siberia  sees  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  stable  government,  she,  too,  will 
fall  in  line. 

Russians  Willing  For 
Americans  to  Rule. 
■pUSSI.WS  have  often  talked  to  me 
in  the  following  way :  "\\'hy  do  not 
the  Americans  come  and  rule  us?  Get 
us  out  of  this  awful  chaos.  In  former 
years  we  did  not  understand  you.     We 


thought  you  were  selfish  in  your  ideals 
and  had  no  high  ideals  for  humanity  at 
large.  Now  we  know  you  have  unsel- 
fishly entered  this  war  to  assist  all  races 
who  have  unfortunately  fallen  under 
'the  mailed  fist,"  and  we  invite  and  beg 
\ou  to  come  and  take  possession  and 
rule  us." 

When  we  enable  the  Russian  people 
to  set  up  this  stable  government,  the 
food  conditions,  sanitar)-  conditions,  the 
money  question,  the  transportation  prob- 
lems, will  be  possible  of  adjustment  and 
trade  with  Siberia  and  Russia  may  be 
once  more  established,  but  not  till  then. 
Were  there  such  a  start  made  toward 
a  new  Siberian  government  as  is  now 
possible,  with  General  Horwarth  at  Har- 
bin as  premier,  it  would  then  be  possi- 
ble for  our  .\nierican  railroad  engineers, 
now  merely  looking  on  and  only  sug- 
gesting policies,  to  take  the  Trans-Si- 
berian Railroad  and  make  it  one  of  the 
greatest  systems  in  the  world. 

Were  there  such  a  government,  it 
would  be  easy  to  arrange  to  give  tliem 
paper  money,  printed  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Allies,  and  secure  it  by  the  vast  min- 
ing concessions  in  gold,  silver  and  plat- 
inum in  .Siberia,  and  railroad  conces- 
sions. 

]l'ere  there  such  a  government,  then 
we  might  look  for  right  export  and  im- 
port regulations,  improvement  in  tlie 
food  and  agricultural  situation. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Sack,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Russian  Information  at  New 
York,  says:  "Help  to  Russia  must  be 
TWO  fold: — general  help,  railway  sup- 
plies, clothing  and  foodstuffs  for  the 
population ;  and  special  niilitar)'  help — - 
to  organize  around  themselves  a  real 
Russian  army — to  fight  for  their  coun- 
tiy  and  freedom." 

Again,  another  writer  says  of  the  sit- 
uation :  "We  want  to  save  Russia,  or  a 
part  of  it,  for  the  Russians ;  we  have  al- 
ready shown  too  much  consideration 
for  the  claims  and  tlie  feelings  of  the 
Bolsheviki  and  have  treated  them  too 
long  as  if  they  were  the  Russian  people. 
They  are  not  die  Russian  people,  nor  do 
they  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Rus 
sian  people.  They  are  only  a  band  of 
usurpers,  looters,  robbers  and  German 
agents,  who  have  not  only  ruined  Euro 
pean  Russia,  but  have  added  immeasur- 
ably to  the  sacrifices  of  the  whole  world. 
We  wish  to  save  Russia.  Germany 
wishes  to  annex  it.  In  European  Russiai 
little  if  anything  can  be  done  to  help! 
the  Russian  cause,  but  in  Siberia  we| 
might  do  much." 
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Russia  Needs  a 
Stable  Government. 

T~*  HE  idea  that  Russia  needs  a  stable 
government  is  qnite  general.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  idea  of  intervention  by 
the  Allies  is  growing.  The  sooner  we 
offer  that  intervention,  the  quicker  tlie 
alleviation  of  all  the  fearful  suffering  of 
the  people  and  the  restoration  of  some- 
what normal  business  conditions. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  oft'ered  us  to  intervene. 
That,  I  feel,  comes  first. 

Another  opportunity  for  us  at  this 
time  is  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  in 
Siberia  and  Russia.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
realize  the  misery  that  the  refugees  have 
undergone  and  will  undergo  this  winter. 
Refugees  from  the  towns  Germans  have 
taken,  and  refugees  from  districts  swept 
clean  by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  leading 
worker  for  the  relief  of  these  poor  un- 
fortunates is  ^ladame  Ilorwarth,  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  has  taken  the  pre- 
miership. She  and  her  children  are  a 
most  delightful  family.  They  are  very 
musical  and  Madame  Horwarth,  who  is 
from  a  very  distinguished  family  of  ar- 
tists in  Petrograd,  is  an  artist  of  excep- 
tional ability  in  water  colors.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  her  husband's  and 
her  estates  have  been  destroyed,  there  is 
not  a  more  optimistic  person  in  Russia. 
She  fimily  believes  that  her  people  will 
find  themselves  and  play  the  game  right. 
She  has  not  withheld  her  hand  in  assist- 
ing the  poor  refugees  in  providing  shel- 
ter, clothing  and  feeding  them.  She  is 
a  talented,  gifted  and  practical  minded 
w'oman — a  tower  of  strength  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Whether  we  intervene  or  not  we  must 
assist  in  this  great  work  in  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  which  will  rapidly  grow 
worse,  and  the  longer  we  hesitate  the 
greater  the  problem  and  burden  will  be- 
come. 

Again,  today,  as  never  before,  there  is 
offered  us  the  opportunity  of  really 
knowing  Russia  and  her  people ;  what 
she  has  done  so  far  on  the  Eastern  front 
and  her  dormant  possibilities.  Business 
men  with  an  eye  on  the  future  commerce 
of  these  great  lands  shoidd  know  the 
people  whom  they  must  serve.  One 
book  among  the  many  splendid  works 
coming  to  hand  on  these  questions,  that 
will  help  to  clear  up  the  most  pressing 
need  of  today,  allied  military  assistance, 
is  "Surgeon  Grow,"  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Malcomb  C.  Grow,  F.  A.  Stokes 
< 'ompany,  publisher.  New  York,  $1.50. 
This  book  shows  what  Russia  did  for  us 
in  the  Eastern  front,  and  also  shows 
what  she  may  do  for  us  again  if  we  as- 
sist her. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  freight  of  all 
descriptions  lying  in  Vladivostock  har- 
bor, thousands  of  tons  of  cancelled  or- 
ders in  this  country,  are  only  indications 
of   the  possibilities   for  trade  and  com- 


merce with  Siberia  and  Russia  when 
conditions  again  become  normal. 

It  would  seem  that  the  commercial 
and  the  business  opportunities  in  Siberia 
and  even  in  Russia  have  not  been  fully 
realized  and  appreciated  by  our  Ameri- 
can business  men.  Why  do  I  think  this 
to  be  true?  My  answer  is  that  there  are 
few  American  concerns  in  business  well 
represented  in  these  countries  in  com- 
parison with  concerns  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  example,  aside  from  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  and  the  Singer  Com- 
pany, there  is  but  one  business  house 
that  is  wholly  American  in  tlie  port  of 
Madivostock — McDermid  Brothers. 

There  is  one  suggestion  that  may  be 


to  the  point  at  this  time — Vladivostock 
and  Harbin  even  now  are  sufficiently 
quiet  and  orderly  for  the  establishment 
of  branches  of  your  foreign  trade  club. 
This  acted  upon  immediately  will  give 
firms  in  San  Francisco  an  opportunity 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  when 
things  begin  "to  hustle"  in  Siberia.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  already  there  are 
many  English  firms  well  established 
there.  Likewise,  rich  German  firms 
ready  to  reopen  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  Still  another  suggestion  is,  that 
you  have  a  committee  or  mission  that 
may  make  a  special  study  of  these  fields 
for  future  business. 


A  FEW  FOREIGN  TRADERS  INSPECT  SAN  JOSE  PLANTS. 

Left  to  Right — Top  Row:  E.  L.  Burrell,  Pres.  Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San 
Jose;  Clarence  Colman,  Publisher  of  "The  Philippines";  H.  C.  de  Groot,  Managing  Director 
of  Veth  Bros.,  Makasser  (Celebes);  J.  W.  Gjerlov,  a  Merchant  of  Chili;  W.  R.  McGarry,  Au- 
thor and  Traveler.  Second  Row:  Lazaro  Basch,  Asst.  Secty.  of  the  Secy,  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  of  Mexico;  J.  Wingch,  a  Merchant  of  Canton,  China;  Mrs.  H.  C.  de  Groot;  Mme. 
Olga  Eidelnante,  from  Russia;  R.  Temkin,   Cotton  Merchant  of  Moscow,   Russia.      Third  Row 

Garner   Curran,    "Pan    Pacific"    Magazine;    John    D.     Crummey,     Pres.    Bean    Spray    Pump 

Company    of    San    Jose;    A.    N.    Blackburn,    Advertising     Manager     of     Anderson-Barngrover 
Mfg.    Co.   of   San   Jose;   John   Meadows   of   Australia. 


100%  CLUB  ISSUES  CHARTER  TO  SAN  JOSE  CLUB. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  100%  Club  went  to  San  Jose  last  month  and  issued  a 
charter  to  the  Club  there.  Three  big  plants  were  visited — the  Anderson-Barngrover 
Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fruit  canning  machinery;  the  Bean  Spray  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  and  the  Bean  Track  Pull  Tractor;  and  Pratt-Lowe 
Preserving  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  fruit  canneries  on  the  coast.  All  three  of  these 
plants  are  already  doing  a  large  export  business  and  are  preparing  for  a  large  increase 
in  international  trade  after  the  war. 

The  100%  Club  is  one  of  the  livest  Pacific  Coast  commercial  organizations  and  i^> 
the  main  headquarters  for  foreign  buyers  in  San  Francisco.  The  members  have  filled 
over  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Monadnock  Building  with 
fine  exhibits,  mostly  of  goods  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  space  will  be 
enlarged  rapidly  and  tiie  club's  activities  extended  to  embrace  all  Pan  Pacific  countries. 
Those  interested  should  communicate  with  the  secretary,  Wni.  E.  Hague. 

On  August  30th  a  big  house-warming  reception  will  be  held  at  the  Club  rooms  and 
the   public  is  cordially   invited   to  attend. 
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"Pax  Pacific" 


"PAN     PACIFIC" 


"Pan  Pacific"  in  devoted  to  the  IntcrcKtti  of  the  whole  Ainerieon 
Pacific  t'oast.      It   1«  not   the  orsun   of  any   individual    Mcnport    or   city. 

"PAX  PACIFIC"  Is  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Foreign  Trade  and  allied  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  trade 
between  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  magazine  of  authentic 
Information,  designed  to  attract  the  interest  not  only  of  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  but  of  patriotic  citizens  every- 
where  and   in   all   walks   of   life. 

"PAN  PACIFIC"  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broadening  the  na- 
tional interest  in  foreign  commerce  and  the  necessity  for  an  American 
merchant  marine  as  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  the  trade 
ad%'antage&  brought  about  by  the  great  war.  It  is  looli.ine  ahend  to 
the  things  that  are  to  happen  after  the  war. 

This  journal  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  out  of 
its  growing  acquaintance  and  experience,  to  give  accurate  first-hand 
Information  about  foreign  trade  activities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Pan  Pacific  field — information  of  interest  and  value  to  both  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the   foreign  raerchant- 

"Pan  Pacific"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pan  Pacific  Corpor- 
ation. Subscription  price.  $3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  advance.  Single 
copies.  25  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  Correspondence 
In   any   language.     Address    all   communications    to 

PAN   PACIFIC   CORPORATION. 

SAN  FRANCI3C0,   CAL,..  U.   S.   A. 
Executive  Offices:   247  Monadnock   Building. 
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COURT-MARTIAL 
SUGGESTED  FOR 
TRADE  SLACKERS 

in  this  statement. 


RE.\R  Admiral  Fullam  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Dinner  in  San 
Francisco  said:  "A  A'aval  Officer  is  courtmartialed  if  he 
is  negligent  in  his  duty.  With  the  aid  of  our  Allies,  ttT  have 
driven  the  German  flag  from  the  seas. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  it  off. 
If  you  fail,  you  should  be  court-mar- 
tialed." There  is  much  food  for  thought 
The  manufacturer,  the  business  man,  the 
stay-at-home  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  ship  builder,  in  fact 
every  good  loyal  .\merican,  must  do  his  utmost  to  win  and 
build  up  our  international  commerce,  NOW,  if  we  wish  to  win 
the  approval  of  our  boys  who  are  winning  the  fight  "over 
there." 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Americans  should  continue 
to  advertise  their  goods  NOW,  in  spite  of  embargoes  and  re- 
stricted output. 

This  is  no  time  for  slackers  in  the  field  of  Publicity. 
***** 


PAN  PACIFIC 

MONROE 

DOCTRINE 


A  MONROE  doctrine  for  Pan  Pacific  countries  is  pro- 
posed by  William  H.  Hughes,  the  Australian  premier, 
who  will  visit  the  United  States  soon,  en  route  home  from 
England.  Not  a  bad  idea.  It  is  far  better 
to  work  together  in  friendly  co-operation, 
than  to  resort  to  force  of  arms.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  and  abundance  of  raw- 
material  in  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  satisfy  the 
most  greedy  demi-god  on  this  planet,  if  we  will  only  use  our 
brains  and  capital  for  their  proper  development. 

Premier  Hughes  claims  that  the  position  of  Australia  is 
one  such  as  is  essential  to  its  territorial  integrity,  and  that  it 
should  control  the  islands  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Pa- 


ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSED 


cific  or  that  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  "friendly  civilized 
nations." 

He  will  ask  for  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  United 

States  in  maintaining  such  a  policy. 

***** 

THE  movement  to  revive  the  "Pan  Pacific  Association"  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  received  strong  endorsement  at  the  For- 
eign Trade  Dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World,  which  met  in  San 
PAN  PACIFIC  Francisco  last  month.    It  was  the  consen- 

sus of  opinion  of  all  those  present  that 
something  should  be  done  at  once  to  bind 
all  allied  Pacific  Coast  organizations  together  in  a  great  educa- 
tional campaign  to  encourage  international  trade,  especially 
in  reference  to  Pan  Pacific  countries.  President  Koster  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  even  suggested 
seeking  the  aid  of  tlie  Government. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  project,  especially 
during  war  times,  as  it  touches  questions  of  policies  with  our 
.\llies  and  neutrals,  demands  caution.  Hence  further  delay 
in  perfecting  plans  of  reorganization.  Our  readers  may  rest 
assured,  however,  that  "Pan  Pacific"  will  be  in  the  forefront 
in  this  laudable  undertaking  and  that  all  our  readers  will  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  will  also  have  no  mean  part  to  play  in 
the  program  when  finally  completed. 

Here's  to  tlie  "Pan  Pacific  .Association."  May  it  be  the  tie 
to  bind  us  together  in  a  social  way  and  bring  us  to  a  better 

understanding  of  all  Pan  Pacific  peoples. 

***** 

THE  consti*uction  of  tlie  Tower  of  Babel  became  a  failure 
because  the  confusion  of  tongues  prevented  co-operation. 
The  best  way  to  secure  trade  is  to  become  acquainted.    This  in 
turn  necessitates  die  use  of  the  same  lan- 
A  CONFUSION  ^     5qjj^  i^y  ^j  ggHg^      Ameri- 

OF  TONGUES  >=      a       j  ,  ,        ,   ^   . 

PREVENTS  TRADE  "^^"^  ^^^  notably  deficient  as  Imguists. 
The  Hun,  with  all  his  faults  and  dam- 
nable "Kultur,"  knows  how  to  talk  in  many  languages.  He 
makes  it  his  business  to  know  the  dialect  of  his  customer  when 
he  wishes  to  discuss  matters  of  trade.  Even  now,  when  every 
available  man  is  needed  in  the  trenches  in  France,  it  is  re- 
ported that  30,000  Germans,  the  best  and  brightest  young  men, 
are  being  educated  in  the  Russian  language  to  act  as 
stenographers  for  German  firms  already  established  in' Russia. 

How  many  .Americans  can  speak  Russian,  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, Spanish,  French  or  in  any  tongue  besides  English?  And, 
we  have  been  paying  thousands  of  dollars  to  professors  toi 
teach  German  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  classified  Gennan  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage and  taught  Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
all  our  schools  and  universities. 
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THE  great  merchant  fleet  that  the 
United  States  is  building  up  is  to 
be  operated  by  a  San  l>"rancisco 
man.  John  H.  Rosseter,  wlio  has 
for  some  years  been  filling  the  triple  po- 
sition of  Manager  of  tire  San  Francisco 
house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  President  of 
the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  has  been 
selected  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  be  Director  of  Operations ;  and 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  country's  ship- 
ping program  could  not  have  made  a 
wiser  choice. 

In  shipping  circles  the  appointment 
has  been  received  with  an  amount  of 
satisfaction  not  equalled  by  any  other 
since  the  Board's  creation.  No  one 
knows  the  intricacies  of  the  shipping 
business  better  than  Rosseter.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  regular  line  and  char- 
tering aspects  of  the  business  and,  hav- 
ing had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  deficiencies  in  the  system  un- 
der which  Government  control  has  been 
exercised  up  to  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  in  a  good  position  to  introduce  re- 
forms. 

Since  he  entered  business  life  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  Rosseter  has  been  close- 
ly connected  with  shipping  and  foreign 
trade.  He  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  line  of  steamers  between 
the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  South  America,  and  it  was  due  to 
his  enthusiasm  and  foresight  that  the 
American  flag  was  saved  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  when  he  persuaded  the  American 
International  Corporation  and  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  to  secure  control  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and 
continue  its  service,  when  its  former 
owners  had  sold  their  largest  ships  and 
had  decided  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
maintain  an  American  line  on  the  trans- 
pacific route. 

As  vice-president  of  Uie  world-wide 
house  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  manager  of 
its  San  Francisco  branch,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  foreign  trade, 
especially  with  South  America  and  the 
Far  East,  that  will  prove  invaluable  in 
the  task  of  formulating  a  plan  to  place 
American  shipping  and  American  for- 
eign trade  in  the  position  which  its  na- 
tional importance  demands. 

American  exporters  and  importers 
will  use  American  bottoms  when  they 
can  get  as  satisfactory  rates  as  from 
foreign  owners.  The  shipping  business 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  are 
so  interdependent  that  the  policy  of  the 
nation  in  handling  them  must  be  corre- 
lated. 


J.  H.  ROSSETER 


"IVe  must  compete  mth  and  out- 
strip the  ships  of  our  competitors 
by  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation,  due  to  better  ships, 
better  machinery  and  intelligent  or- 
ganization," says  Rosseter.  "We 
must  develop  for  the  Pacific  ships 
capable  of  making  very  long  voy- 
ages, having  a  large  fuel  capacity. 
Our  opportunity  for  developing  the 
use  of  fuel  oil  not  merely  for  steam 
vessels  but  the  use  of  internal-com- 
bustion oil  engines,  is  one  advan- 
tage we  have,  on  account  of  our 
enormous  oil  resources  and  the  close 
pro.rimity  of  big  oilfields  in  Mexico. 

"We  must  pay  American  creivs 
far  higher  'wages  than  Japanese 
crezvs,  for  instance;  but  voe  must 
work  to  get  greater  efficiency  from 
a  small  crew  of  highly-paid  men 
than  anybody  else  can  from  a  larger 
creiv  of  cheap  men.  An  oil-burner 
needs  far  less  engine  room  than  a 
coal-burner.      Carry    the    evolution 


one  step  further  and  develop  the 
motorship  using  heavy-oil  fuel  and 
you  zmll  have  the  type  of  ship  that, 
more  than  any  one  thing,  will  give 
America  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific 
— and  all  the  other  seas,  too,  for 
that  matter. 

"The    ships    that    will    bring    us 
supremacy  on  the  sea  must  be  the 
best   ships   that   can    be  _  bought   or 
built,  manned  by  the  best  men  we 
can  find  to  man  them,  and  directed 
by    the    most    intelligent    foresight 
and  the  most  efficient  business  or- 
ganization zve  can  evolve." 
Rosseter  leaves  here  on  September  ist 
and  will  take  up  his  duties  with  the  Ship- 
ping   Board   on    September    15th.      His 
going  will  leave  a  void  in  our  commer- 
cial life,  but  the  business  community  of 
San    Francisco   has   absolute    faith   that 
the  man  who  "made  good"  in  everything 
he  tackled  here  will  "make  good"  in  the 
wider  sphere  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
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TRUTH  TELLERS  ^  TRADE  ti^^c^L^^e 
SEEKERS  GET  TOGETHER  ^^^,ZIt::sI 


THE  I'uunecnlh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World  was  held 
in  San  Trancisco,  Cal.,  from  July 
7th  to  the  nth,  inclusive. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  final  clos- 
ing session,  it  was  strictly  a  gathering 
of  business  men  whose  prime  purpose  is 
to  win  this  war. 

President  Wilson  personally  endorsed 
the  con\ention,  and  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  tlie  Government  engaged  in  any 
form  of  war  activities  had  some  of  their 
head  officials  on  the  program. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director-General 
of  the  United  States  Emergency  Meet 
Corporation,  delivered  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress at  the  inspirational  mass  meeting 
on  Sunday,  July  7th,  at  the  Greek  Thea- 
tre at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Schwab  received  a  tremendous 
ovation  from  an  audience  of  12.000  peo- 
ple, and  thousands  were  turned  away. 
Mr.  Schwab  denied  any  claim  for  credit 
in  the  w^onderful  progress  being  made 
in  the  shipbuilding  program.  He  stated 
that  10,000  tons  were  being  launched  per 
day  and  that  tliis  record  would  soon  be 
doubled.  He  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  driving  hard  for  foreign  trade  now, 
so  as  to  keep  the  ships  busy  after  the 
war. 

Restoration  of   Our  Merchant  Marine. 

<<TT  may  be  well  in  peace  times  to  pre 
*■  pare  for  w-ar,"  said  Mr.  Schwab,  "but 
in  war  there  is  but  one  uppermost  thing 
to  accomplish,  and  that  is  victory — to 
attain  honorable  peace.  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  blending  peace  problems  with 
war  pursuits,  for  nothing  we  planned 
or  did  would  be  of  account  if  we  should 
lose  the  war.  Hence  we  are  building 
ships  with  which  to  aid  in  winning  the 
w-ar,  and  that  prime  and  all  essential 
aim  should  never  escape  us  or  be  ob- 
scured by  incidental  issues. 

"However,  the  incidental  value  of  the 
ships  in  making  the  readjustments  nec- 
essary to  peace  will  be  enormous.  What- 
ever happens,  the  world  is  going  to  be 
short  of  ocean-going  tonnage,  and  need- 
ed reconstnuctions  will  cause  heavy 
freight  movements  to  continue  at  least 
for  some  years.  Should  peace  find  us, 
as  war  did,  without  ships,  we  would  be 
tremendously  handicapped  in  the  fight 
for  trade  that  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
war  ends.  With  ships  we  will  be  forti- 
fied ;  perhaps  have  immense  advantage 
over  other  industrial  nations." 

In  fact,  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  was  given  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  question  of  winning  the  war. 
Nearly  every  speaker  touched  some 
phase  of  the  subject. 

On    Monday   afternoon    a    "Foreign 


Trade  Advertising  Conference"  was 
held,  with  Gamer  Curran,  of  the  "Pan- 
Pacific"  Magazine,  of  San  Francisco, 
as  chairman. 

The  program  of  this  conference  was 
as  follows: 

Address,  "Advantages  of  a  National 
Trademark,"  by  J.  George  Frederick, 
editor  Advertising  and  Sellint;,  New 
York.  [This  address  is  printed  in  full 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. — Editor.] 

Address,    "Foreign    Advertising    and 


"Wiiercas,  The  question  of  maintain- 
ing our  Merchant  ilarine  after  the  war 
depends  upon  the  increase  of  our  for- 
eign trade,  and 

"Whereas,  Advertising  in  tlie  foreign 
fields  requires  special  study ;  be  it,  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Foreign  Trade 
Advertising  Conference  held  at  the  14th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Associated 
.-Vdvertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  rec- 
ommends that  a  committee  be  appointed 
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Pledging  Friendship  Anew  Between  the  Orient  and  Occident 


Left  to  right:      Charles  M.  Schwab,   Director  Genersd   of  U. 
poration;    Miss    Hazel    Davis,    sponsor    for    the    Steel    Freighter 
Tokugawa,  head  of  the  Japanese  Mission  of  Washington,   D.   C, 


S.  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
'Victorious";  and  Prince 
thence  to  France. 


Trade  Extension,"  by  L.  R.  Putman, 
President  of  the  New  Orleans  Ad  Club. 

Address,  "Financing  Foreign  Trade," 
by  W.  D.  Whittemore,  Agent,  San 
Francisco  Branch  International  Banking 
Corporation. 

Address,  "How  to  Keep  the  American 
Flag  Afloat  Over  the  Seven  Seas,"  by 
Douglas  Erskine,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
[This  address  is  printed  in  full  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue. — Editor] 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
this  conference  that  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed: 

"Whereas,  The  question  of  distribu- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts after  the  war  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  Na- 
tion, and 


for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  perma- 
nent department  of  Foreign  Trade  Ad- 
vertising under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World." 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  above 
resolution,  the  chairman  appointed  the 
following  committee : 

Giairman,  L.  R.  Putman,  director  of 
advertising  and  trade  extension  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  Ad  Club. 

John  A.  Fowler,  Shanghai,  China,  rep 
resenting  Eastern  advertising  mediums. 

Norman  S.  H.  Catts,  secretary-treas- 
urer New  South  Wales  Ad  Men's  In- 
stitute, Sydney. 

Dr.  W.  E.  .Auginbaugh,  editor  export 
department  Neiv  York  Commercial. 
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E.  A.  Parker,  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  M.  Foulser,  Western  Confectioner. 
Douglas  Erskine,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Garner  Curran,  "Pan  Pacific"  Maga- 
zine, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  have 
committees  organized  on  foreign  trade 
in  all  the  Ad  Clubs  which  are  in  manu- 
facturing centers  and  seaports,  and  a 
regular  department  on  foreign  trade 
will  undoubtedly  be  organized  when  the 
next  annual  convention  is  held  at  New 
Orleans  in   1919. 

Credit  for  the  inauguration  of  this 
work  should  be  given  to  the  Foreign 
Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

We  can  give  only  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  some  of  the  best  speeches  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  space. 


Capture  of  foreign  trade  formerly  en- 
joyed  by   Germany. 

Expansion  of  trade  with  the  allied 
nations. 

Building  an  effective  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

"The  Government  wants  every  busi- 
ness to  be  successful,"  Payne  declared, 
"in  order  to  finance  the  war  and  to 
handle  capably  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  will  come  afterward." 

National  Trademark   Is 
Favored  by  Ad  Men. 

T^HE  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
■*■  the  World  adopted  a  resolution  fav- 
oring : 

The  establishment  of  a  national  trade- 
mark issued  on  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Protection  of  the  trademark  by  regu- 


HURLEY  COMMENDS  AD  MEN  FOR  PROMINENCE 
GIVEN    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 


Two  hundred  and  seventeen  steel 
ships,  aggregating  1,398,000  tons, 
have  been  delivered  to  date  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  its  chairman, 
telegraphed  to  the  assembled  Ad- 
vertising Men. 

His  telegram,  praising  the  Ad 
Men  for  their  attention  to  inter- 
national trade  and  the  merchant 
marine,    follows: 


ice  totcJed  nineteen,  exceeding  one 
hundred  2tnd  eight  thousand  tons, 
making  two  hundred  eind  seventeen 
steel  ships  delivered  to  date,  aggre- 
gating one  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  tons,  the 
advance  patrol  in  a  merchant  fleet 
of  twenty-five  million  tons. 

American  business  men  will  help 
the  Nation  use  these  ships  not  mere- 
ly for  the  expEinsion  of  our  own  for- 


The    strong    emphasis    put    upon      eign  trade,  but  to  build  up  trade  of 


intemationeJ  trade  and  our  mer- 
chant msu-ine  in  your  convention 
program  shows  that  the  advertising 
men  of  this  country  are  thoroughly 
awcu-e  of  real  international  issues. 
And  as  cheurman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Boeu-d,  I  desire  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your 
f2ur-sightedness.  Last  week  our  de- 
liveries of  steel  ships  ready  for  serv- 


other  nations,  particularly  the  Latin- 
American  democracies.  These  ships, 
carrying  out  the  great  human  poli- 
cies of  our  wax  President,  will  make 
and  keep  for  every  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  its  peaceful, 
prosperous  place  in  the  sun  and 
guard  Latin  America  against  the 
imperial  plots  of  the  sun-hogging 
Huns. 


Fast  Transportation 
Needed  to  Get  Business. 

CPEED    in    transportation    will    be    a 
great  factor  in  achieving  commercial 
supremacy   after  the  war,  according  to 
William  R.  McGarry.     He  said: 

"The  time  may  come  when  speed  will 
be  the  determining  factor  in  the  con- 
quest of  international  trade.  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  fastest  ships  will  triumph 
in  that  game  as  they  will  triumph  in 
the  game  of  war  if  commanded  by  su- 
perior intellect." 

Big  Business  Channels 
Opened   Up   With   War. 

'"PHE  world  conflict  has  centered  the 
commercial  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  four  channels,  declared  How- 
ard Payne  of  Dallas,  Texas,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  departmental  session  of 
the  Ad  Club's  convention.  These  chan- 
nels, Payne  said,  are: 


lation   and   treaties   with    foreign   coun- 
tries from  unscrupulous  firms. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  maintain  prestige  of  American  manu- 
facturing products  abroad  and  protect 
trademarks. 

A  League  of  Nations. 

i<\\7HEN  this  war  for  freedom  is 
'  '  won,"  said  H.  S.  Houston 
New  York  publisher,  in  his  address  be- 
for  the  war  convention  of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
"Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
pare for  another  war  by  growing  rich 
in  competition  with  nations  whose  in- 
dustries she  has  all  but  destroyed  in 
this  war.  That  would  be  permitting  the 
robber  to  set  up  business  in  the  store 
he  has  robbed." 

Mr.  Houston,  who  is  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Associated  Clubs,  urged  the 
business   men   of   the   Allied   nations   to 


get  ready  to  meet  the  German  commer- 
cial drive,  which,  he  declared,  would 
come  after  the  war. 

"After  the  tragedy  of  being  unpre- 
pared for  Germany's  military  fist,  de- 
spite its  menacing  jabs  and  thrusts  of 
forty  years,"  he  said,  "let  us  not  be  un- 
prepared for  the  blow  of  Germany's 
commercial  fist.  They  are  both  war- 
like fists,  right  and  left  arms  of  Prus- 
sia's autocratic  and  ruthless  power. 

"When  this  war  for  freedom  is  won, 
when  the  great  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  then  will  come  the  day  when 
patriotic  business  in  all  the  free  na- 
tions must  smite  the  mailed  fist.  It 
must  be  driven  home  that  German  busi- 
ness cannot  be  allowed  to  rise  and  pros- 
per on  the  ruined  industries  in  Belgium, 
of  France,  of  Italy — yes,  and  of  Russia 
— industries  ruined  by  the  mailed  fist  of 
Germany.  The  monstrous  injustice 
which  such  a  result  would  mean  for 
our  brave  allies  must  be  made  so  clear 
that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  pro- 
German,  would  understand  and  heed. 

"Within  a  month  I  have  seen  an  able 
and  exhaustive  plan,  prepared  by  a  great 
German  engineer  and  business  man,  and 
recently  published  in  Germany,  in  which 
the  most  subtle  and  indirect  ways  are 
outlined  for  gaining  a  strangle  hold  on 
the  business  of  the  world.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  not  a  German  factory  has 
been  injured  during  the  war.  Every  one 
of  them  is  ready  to  begin  prodviction  the 
minute  war  ends  and  is  prepared  to  push 
production  at  top  speed  in  order  to  get 
a  running  start  in  the  world's  markets 
against  the  countries  whose  factories 
have  been  destroyed  by  German  guns. 

"But  as  business  men  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  we 
want  to  strike ;  instead,  we  must  per- 
sistently, designedly,  unitedly  prepare  to 
strike  and  determine  to  strike,  not  mere- 
ly for  fundamental  commercial  freedom, 
but  for  the  permanence  of  the  funda- 
mental political  freedom  we  are  going 
to  gain  in  the  present  war.  Business 
must  be  used  as  an  international  com- 
mercial force  just  as  our  army  and  the 
army  of  each  of  our  allies  is  today  used 
as  an  international  military  force.  The 
only  way  that  can  be  done  is 
through  a  League  of  Nations  that 
will  hold  them.  Surely  no  one  can  be 
alive  in  the  free  nations  today,  if  his 
eyes  are  but  half  open,  who  does  not 
clearly  see  that  if  the  present  league 
of  nations  now  fighting  for  civilization 
should  disband,  when  victory  is  won, 
Germany  would  defeat  them  independ- 
ently and  separately  when  she  had  or- 
ganized her  next  war.  The  only  sane, 
strong  way  to  prevent  that  catastrophe 
is  to  organize  the  present  league  of  free 
nations  into  a  permanent  league  of  na- 
tions. Then  orgaruzed  business  in  the 
league  of  nations  could  go  forward  and 
rebuild  the  waste  of  war  and  become  a 
mighty  agency  in  preventing  future 
wars." 
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SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Coiitiiiiied  from  fa^e  4.) 
have   a   doubt   about   your  own    COM- 
MUNITY'S  contribution   to   society   or 
its  more  lasting  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race. 

Merchant   Marine   Insures   Liberty. 
/~\X  the  lOLKTH  UF  JLLY  we  had 
^-^  a  celebration  in  THIS  city. 

Charles  Schwab  has  told  you  all  about 
it.  We  made  the  first  public  renunci- 
ation of  our  susceptibility  to  foreign 
propaganda  against  engaging  in  OUR 
OWN  BUSINESS.  From  every  way 
around  the  Bay  we  let  loose  our  new- 
made  SHIPS.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
the  world.  A  splendid  revelation  of 
.American  Manhood  crjstallizing  its 
Patriotism  into  tlie  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS that  spell  LIBERTY  to  the 
world!  We  are  proud  of  it;  and  it 
should  disarm  all  future  criticism  of  its 
sting. 

A  year  ago  we  had  only  363,000  gross 
tons  under  our  flag  in  overseas  trade. 
Today  we  have  nearly  10,000,000  tons ; 
and  we  are  promised  25,000,000  tons  in 
1920!  Enough  to  transport  an  army  of 
5,000,000  .\merican  Crusaders  to  the 
battlefields  of  France!  That  means 
VICTORY!  That  means  PEACE! 
That  means  the  RIGHT  for  MEN  ev- 
erywhere to  DETERMINE  how  they 
shall  be  governed !  And  it  means  the 
DE.\TH  of  Military  Despotism  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe !  That  is  what  IS 
meant  by  the  restoration  of  AMERICA 
to  the  COMMUNITY  of  the  Seas.  It 
defines  the  meaning  of  Service  and  Sac- 
rifice in  the  American  tongue  and  makes 
FREEDOM  the  standard  of  economic 
justice  among  the  children  of  courage- 
ous men. 

What  Will   We   Do   With   It? 

A  SIDE  from  the  military  uses  of  this 
■^^  fleet,  WHAT  are  we  going  to  DO 
with  it  when  peace  shall  have  been  re- 
stored? Do  you  intend  to  scrap  it  or 
SELL  it  to  foreign  countries?  If  we 
KEEP  it,  WHO  will  MAN  the  vessels? 
Will  they  be  AMERICAN  SEAMEN? 
If  so,  will  the  INTERNATIONAL 
SCALE  satisfy  American  seamen  who 
are  offered  better  pay  ashore?  Will  the 
Government  SUBSIDIZE  the  MEN  by 
paying  them  a  BONUS  sufficient  to 
EQU.ALIZE  the  pay  on  land  and  sea, 
so  as  to  justify  the  -American  manning 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine? 
Otherwise  will  we  not  have  SHIPS 
without  MEN  to  run  them?  Will  they 
be  operated  by  the  GOVERNMENT  or 
on  PRIVATE  account?  If  so,  what 
about  the  COST  of  operating  vessels 
of  LESS  than  12,500  tons  registry? 
What  about  the  SPEED?  Where  will 
the  tonnage  come  from  to  keep  ALL  the 
boats  afloat? 

These  questions  are  for  YOU  to  dis- 
cuss. 

But  let  me  offer  a  suggestion  or  two: 


We  will  need  the  SWIFTEST  vessels 
afloat  if  we  expect  to  CONTROL  sufli- 
cient  tonnage  to  make  the  vessels  pay. 
We  will  have  to  create  FERRY  TIME 
and  PASSENGER  SERMCE  across 
the  seas  if  we  are  NOT  to  be  distanced 
by  more  enterprising  RIV.ALS. 

Generous   Selfishness   and   Solvency. 

WITH  A  BONDED  INDEBTED- 
NESS of  $250,000,000,000  press- 
ing down  on  the  backs  of  mankind,  there 
is  bound  to  be  sharp  competition  UN- 
LESS men  change  their  philosophy  of 
life.  While  the  coupons  will  liquefy 
wealth  to  an  unheard  of  e.xtent,  they  will 
equally  intensify  the  energy  essential  to 
produce  the  NEW  WE.ALTH  to  pay 
ta-Kes  and  keep  the  world  from  insol- 
vency. This  will  be  a  burden  that  men 
cannot  escape.  Holders  of  IDLE  prop- 
erty will  have  to  make  it  produce  or 
SELL  it  to  others  to  ESCAPE  from  the 
burden.  It  will  be  ONE  way  of  legis- 
lating the  profit  out  of  RAPACITY  and 
making  men  JUST  to  their  neighbor  in 
order  to  be  kind  to  themselves.  It  will 
mean  a  comprehensive  repudiation  of  the 
FALSE  philosophy  we  have  inherited 
from  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  and  Mar.x, 
and  other  propagandists  whose  lAIPER- 
I.AL  surroundings  have  always  UN- 
I-'ITTED  them  to  comprehend  the 
.AMERICAN  basis  of  life.  It  will 
FORCE  the  whole  world  to  take  a  NEW 
LESSON  from  the  doctrine  of  Self- 
Interest  and  help  others  to  rise  in  order 
to  stand  up  themselves.  We  will  be 
COMPELLED  to  elevate  the  Standard 
of  Living  among  one-half  the  people  of 
the  globe  in  order  to  develop  tlie  wealth 
and  the  tonnage  to  guarantee  the  sol- 
\'ency  of  civilization.  We  will  have  to 
be  GENEROUS  to  make  SELFISH- 
NESS pay!     ■ 

The  "selfishness  of  generosity"  may 
be  a  NEW  phrase  and  sound  like  a  par- 
adox to  unthinking  minds.  But  if  you 
look  on  the  map  between  the  30th  degree 
of  North  and  South  Latitude  you  see 
half  the  land,  half  the  population,  LESS 
than  one-sixth  of  the  world's  TRANS- 
PORTATION, and  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  tonnage!  In  all  this  vast  region, 
with  over  800,000,000  stomachs  to  feed, 
with  wants  that  are  HUMAN,  men  are 
drifting  along  on  an  earning  capacity  of 
less  than  SIX  CENTS  per  capita  a  day! 
If  their  wage  scale  be  R.AISED,  and 
hence,  their  PURCH.ASING  POWER, 
these  people  will  ADD  to  the  DE- 
MANDS  of  INTERNATIONAL 
TR.ADE  an  ultimate  tonnage  equaling 
SEVEN  TIMES  the  present  total  ton- 
nage of  the  world.  The  money  spent 
by  Germany  alone  in  tliis  desolating 
war  would  throw  a  network  of  600,000 
miles  of  railways  around  these  lands. 
While  doing  so,  the  wages  could  have 
been  raised  to  one  yen  or  a  dollar  a 
day.  This  in  time  would  raise  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  these  people  from 
$17,000,000,000    to    $290,000,000,000    a 


y^ar.  And  if,  as  a  result  of  that  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  tlie  world  received  but 
one-tenth  in  supplying  new  wants,  there 
would  be  an  annual  item  of  $29,000,000,- 
000  to  be  distributed  among  the  warring 
nations  to  save  them  from  repudiation 
and  insolvency.  This  defines  tlie  mean- 
ing of  "generous  selfishness"  and  offers 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  international 
solvency. 

Construction   vs.    Destruction. 

WE  are  squandering  BILLIONS  to- 
day for  AMERICAN  IDEALS. 
We  are  squandering  it  in  ways  of  DE- 
STRUCTION. Why  can't  we  FI- 
NANCE this  LOSS  by  a  further  in- 
vestment in  tropical  TR.ANSPORT.A- 
TION  facilities  so  as  to  elevate  this 
"standard  of  living"  and  this  unlimited 
"purchasing'  power"?  S.AN  FR.AN- 
CISCO  KNOWS  HOW!  So  does 
America.  If  WE  don't  do  it,  other  na- 
tions WILL.  Their  LEADING  men 
have  told  me  so.  If  we  will  not  do  it 
alone,  let's  CO-OPERATE  with  those 
who  are  willing.  It  is  a  mighty  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  big  thing  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  .American  ideals;  the  big- 
gest thing  in  which  humanity  has  ever 
been  invited  to  participate — the  restora- 
tion of  man's  humanity  to  man  by  the 
destruction  of  national  incentive  to  en- 
gage in  human  butchery. 

If  you  ele\ate  the  purchasing  power 
of  possible  competitors,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent do  you  LOWER  their  competitive 
power  by  eliminating  the  MEN.ACE  of 
"pauper  wage"  rivalry.  W'liile  benefit- 
ing them  you  save  yourselves  from  that 
menace.  Furthermore,  the  power  to 
compete  is  not  ALWAYS  limited  by  a 
high  rate  of  wages  among  your  domes- 
tic operatives.  High  wages  always  fur- 
nish tlie  LEISURE  essential  for  IN- 
X'ENTION.  And  invention  always 
CHEAPENS  and  INCREASES  pro- 
duction ;  so  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  QUANTIT.ATIVE  theory  of  wages 
may  govern  the  market  control  and  es- 
tablish a  basis  of  economic  justice  among 
the  competitive  forces  of  civilized  soci- 
ety. 

This  is  not  Utopia.  It  is  merely  en- 
abling the  generosity  of  community  self- 
interest  to  develop  its  highest  aims  by 
making  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  the 
instruments  of  domestic  happiness  and 
international  GOOD  WILL.  And  when 
your  forces  of  PUBLICITY  shall  have 
crystallized  this  economic  TRUTH  to  a 
keystone  in  your  arch  of  commerce,  the 
salesmanship  of  nations  will  glide  .SE- 
CURELY along  the  highway  of  decent 
emulation  to  stimulate  the  creative  en- 
terprise of  men. 


The  advertising  Club  of  China,  organized 
Tunc  3  at  Shanghai,  aims  to  bring  Chinc-;i 
business  methods  to  accord  with  best  for 
eign   methods. 
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San  Francisco  Harbor 

(Continued  from  page  /J 

houses,  etc.,  the  Une  embraces  39.2 
miles.  San  Francisco  undoubtedly  now 
has  the  most  complete  harbor  belt  line 
railroad  switching  system  in  the  coun- 
try. The  rapid  extension  of  the  belt 
line  and  the  building  of  the  connecting 
link  between  the  north  and  south  divi- 
sions across  Market  street  have  borne 
fruit  in  good  measure.  A  comparison 
of  the  total  revenues  of  the  Belt  rail- 
road for  the  past  four  biennial  periods 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  great  increase 
in  business : 

Total  Revenue,   Fiscal  Year 

From   July   1   to  July   1. 

i()lo  to    191 2 $320,412.90 

11)12    to    1914 392,232.00 

1914  to  1916 571,687.00 

1916  to   1918 924,597.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  for 
the  biennial  period  1916-18  exceed  those 
of  the  preceding  biennial  period  by 
nearly  62  per  cent ;  those  of  the  biennial 
period  1912-14  by  135.73  P^r  cent,  and 
those  of  the  biennial  period  1910-12  by 
188.57  P^r  cent. 

Getting   Ready   For 
After-the-War  Commerce. 

'"PHE  present  Commissioners  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  development  of  the  port  in  view  of 
the  steadily  increasing  business,  which 
will  be  immeasurably  augmented  after 
the  close  of  the  European  war.  Any 
further  development  in  the  shape  of 
berthing  space  must  be  to  the  southward, 
and,  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  early  in 
igi2  the  Commissioners  instituted  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Courts  for  the  condem- 
nation of  sixty-three  blocks  of  land  near 
Islais  creek,  for  harbor  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  owners  united 
in  a  stubborn  contest  of  the  suit  which 


led  to  unnecessary  delay,  and  it  was 
only  recently  that  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Board.  The  State  paid 
$680,000.00  for  the  land,  which  is  cov- 
ered by  a  bond  issue.  The  acquisition 
of  this  property  will  be  of  immense  and 
immediate  benefit  to  the  port  and  will 
be  developed  without  loss  of  time.  Four 
additional  piers  to  project  from  the  sea- 
wall along  the  China  Basin  lease  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  will  be  con- 
structed in  the  near  future.  Under  the 
terms  of  that  lease,  whenever  a  continu- 
ous seawell  was  erected  from  the  Ferry 
building  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  to 
Channel  street,  the  State  thereupon  be- 
came entitled,  as  a  right-of-way  and 
thoroughfare,  to  a  strip  100  feet  wide 
along  the  bay  front  of  the  China  Basin 
leasehold,  and  to  other  incidents. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  to  con- 
struct a  viaduct  from  the  north  end  of 
the  Ferry  building,  across  the  Embar- 
cadero,  to  Market  street,  and  other  im- 
provements are  contemplated. 


Courtesy  "Tl 
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National  Trademark 

{Continued  from  page  Jj.) 

in  a  real  sense  as  a  result  of  the  great 
trade  opportunity  opening  out  before  us. 
It  is  a  very  sober  sense  of  responsibility 
to  face  the  fact  that,  although  we  have  in- 
creased our  exports  from  $1,000,000,000,  to 
about  $4,000,000,000,  yet  this  amount  is  but 
16  per  cent  of  the  entire  total  of  the  en- 
larged volume  of  wartime  manufacturing 
production  in  America — the  greater  part  ot 
which  we  must  sell,  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad,  when  the  war  is  over,  if  we 
are  not  to  slump  back.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  an  advertising  campaign  just  as  ably 
conceived,  and  based  on  a  trademark  just 
as  thoroughly  sound  and  well  protected,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  home  product. 

Let  us  make  the  trade  world  safe,  not 
only  for  our  goods,  but  for  our  customers. 

SEATTLE   GETS   SHIP   CONTRACTS. 

Seattle. — Contracts  for  sixty-one  ships  of 
439,800  deadweight  tons  have  been  award- 
ed Seattle  shipyards.  Of  this  tonnage, 
392,800  will  be  steel.  To  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  Corporation  of  Seattle  went  a  con- 
tract for  thirty-five  steel  cargo  steamships 
of  a  deadweight   tonnage   of  332,800. 


Off  For  the  Orient  With  a  Full  Cargo 


PACIFIC 

COAST  EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Fiscal  Years 

9  Months  to 

1914 

1915                     1916 

1917 

Mar.  31,1918 

Honolulu    .     . 

$        900,000 

$        400,000     $        200,000 

$        900,000 

$        800,000 

Juneau   .... 

1.100.000 

1,000,000           1,400,000 

2,500,000 

2,300,000 

Los  Angeles   . 

2,000,000 

2,500,000           3,300,000 

5,800,000 

6,200,000 

Portland   .    .    . 

13,800.000 

20,400,000         10,700,000 

4,200.000 

4,500,000 

San   Francisco 

63,400,000 

81,500,000         94.600,000 

143,200,000 

169,400,000 

Seattle    .     .     . 
Totals  .    . 

55,000,000 

67,900.000       163,100,000 

177,800,000 

177,000,000 

.$136,200,000 

$173,700,000     $273,200,000 

$334,400,000 

$360,100,000 

IMPORTS. 

Fiscal  Years 

9  Months 

1914 

1915                     1916 

1917 

Mar.  31,  1918 

Honolulu   .    .    . 

$     6,300,000 

$     3,300,000     $     6,100,000 

$     6,500,000 

$     5,200,000 

Juneau   .... 

600,000 

600,000           1,100,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

Los  Angeles   . 

4.900,000 

4,700,000           4,200.000 

6,500,000 

8,900,000 

Portland   .    .    . 

3,900.000 

3.300,000           2,400.000 

2,000,000 

2.500.000 

San   Francisco 

67.100,000 

76.100,000       113,600,000 

144,000.000 

203,900,000 

Seattle    .     .     . 
Totals   .    . 

55,400.000 

68,500,000       135,600,000 

198,300,000 

244,400,000 

$138,200,000 

$158,900,000     $263,000,000 

$358,900,000 

$465,800,000 

2Z 
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Mexican  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  j.) 
be   the   same  on  our   southern  border. 
This  sentiment  brought  forth  heart>'  ap- 
plause from  all  present. 

Among  the  words  of  welcome  extend- 
ed the  visiting  editors  at  San  Francisco, 
the  following  extract  from  the  address 
of  E.  J.  Moleraat,  which  was  delivered 
in  Spanish,  will  show  how  cordial  their 
welcome  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 

"The  president  of  this  assemblage  has 
honored  me  in  asking  me  to  say  a  few 
words  of  welcome  in  your  own  language. 
I  wish  1  could  do  so,  as  well  as  he  has 
done  in  English. 

••.\s  in  your  own  countr)',  California 
has  inherited  from  Spain  that  good  cus- 
tom of  treating  all  its  guests  with  great 
hospitalit)-,  so  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  received  frankly,  loyally,  without 
double  meaning  nor  deceit.  In  our  mod- 
em civilization,  the  press  molds  public 
opinion,  so  that  you  are  charged  with 
forming  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
your  country.  Therefore,  I  entreat  you 
that  when  you  are  back  in  your  homes 
and  at  your  duties,  give  a  good  account 
of  this  countr>',  and  tell  the  people  tliat 
this  countr)'  has  no  selfish  designs  nor 
enmity  towards  them. 

"Mexico  has  a  great  amount  of  nat- 
ural riches  undeveloped  as  yet  in  ac- 
cordance to  their  size  or  their  impor- 
tance. The  United  States  has  a  great 
accumulated  w^ealth,  commercial  and 
industrial  knowledge,  combined  with  a 
colossal  energy.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
these  two  great  potential  powers  com- 
bine, not  in  order  that  one  exploit  the 
other,  but  for  mutual  advantage.  This 
is  what  you  must  preach. 

"I  know  that  a  part  of  your  popula- 
tion has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
disposition  to  enter  tlie  road  of  progress. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  remedied 
with  a  system  of  obligator)'  public  edu- 
cation, the  same  as  the  United  States 
has.  You  probably  have  noted  in  your 
travels  over  this  country  that  even  the 
smallest  towns  have  schools,  and  that 
the  best  building  in  them  is  the  school. 
This  is  what  makes  this  country  so  ad- 
vanced and  so  prosperous.  If  Mexico 
adopts  with  energy  this  policy,  vou  will 
see,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  tilings  in 
your  countrv'  will  change  and  the  prog- 
ress and  well-being  will  have  increased 
so  much  that  it  will  be  comparable  to 
that  of  this  countr)'." 

Among  the  numerous  responses  made 
by  the  visitors,  the  following  address 
of- Mr.  Luis  Tornel  Olvera,  editor  of 
El  Universal,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  will  serve  as  a 
sample  to  show  the  appreciation  felt  for 
courtesies  extended  them  and  the  favor- 
able impression  created  by  what  they 
have  seen: 


"If  sincerity  can  make  up  for  defi- 
ciencies in  expression  and  the  absence 
of  rhetoric;  if  high  purposes,  though 
poorly  expressed,  are  of  value  on  occa- 
sions such  as  the  present,  then  I  may 
feel  it  is  well  worth  while  to  speak  to 
you  at  this  time.  Particularly  as  I  am 
moved  by  a  patriotic  feeling  and  the 
thought  of  progress  toward  international 
fraternity. 

"I  belong  to  a  nation  whose  history 
is  a  series  of  heroic  acts  and  of  sad  and 
tragic  deeds.  I  carr)'  in  my  veins  the 
blood  of  a  race  that  has  seen  much 
trouble,  and  has  been  always  and  nor- 
mally sad  because  of  what  it  has  suf- 
fered during  the  past  four  centuries, 
beginning  with  the  time  when  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  reduced  the  Aztec  kings 
to  suppliance  and  entoml)ed  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  mines  of  the  country  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  insatiable  thirst  for  gold. 

"The  times  have  changed.  At  the  cost 
of  the  nation's  blood  and  many  sacrifices 
we  have  at  last  acquired  our  independ- 
ence. The  torch  of  Libert)'  on  Manhat- 
tan bay  now  illuminates  the  continent 
discovered  by  Columbus,  from  ,\laska 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  shades 
of  Washington,  Hidalgo  and  Bolivar 
ha\e  been  able  to  contemplate  together 
their  immortal  work.  But  there  are  .still 
in  the  world  people  of  bad  intentions, 
unscrupulous  politicians  whose  aim  it  is 
even  at  this  time  to  keep  alive  the  difii- 
culties  and  suspicions  of  the  primitive 
races  of  America.  They  do  this  solely 
to  satisfy  their  personal  ambitions  and 
because  of  Machiavellian  motives. 

"Dififerences  in  language,  in  customs, 
and  in  character,  and,  above  all,  the 
profound  lack  of  knowledge  existing  in 
Mexico  with  respect  to  your  material, 
intellectual  and  moral  strength,  have 
been  the  main  causes  contributing  to 
this.  In  the  past  it  has  been  impossible 
for  us  to  arrive  at  spiritual  union  or 
anything  that  resembles  your  welfare 
and  progress.  Your  success  in  that  line 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  perfect  har- 
mony amongst  your  forces,  to  the  abso- 
lute respect  for  the  right  of  man  and 
the  solidarity  of  your  country,  which  is 
symbolized  in  its  name,  the  Great  Union. 

"The  trip  which  we  are  now  about  to 
finish,  after  having  covered  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  marvelous  countiy,  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  appreciating 
your  civilization  and  the  psychologv  of 
your  people,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  sen'e  to  banish  many  doubts,  manv 
clouds,  and  much  of  the  ignorance  wliicii 
exists  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
the  strength  of  the  L^nited  States.  It 
is  not  only  a  patriotic  duty  but  a  hu- 
manitarian obligation  taken  upon  our- 
selves to  make  these  things  known  to 
our  people  and  to  inculcate  in  them  in 
turn  the  ideals  which  we  have  recog- 
nized during  this  visit. 

"At  present  Mexico  is  in  the  midst  of 
unusual  circumstances  that  keep  her  en- 


tirely occupied  with  her  interior  prob- 
lems. The  Gennans,  you  may  be  sure, 
are  carrying  out  an  active  program  in 
order  to  arouse  old  feelings  of  griev- 
ances against  this  country.  To  attain 
that  end  they  are  resorting  to  every 
means,  but  the  truth  must  prevail  in 
the  end  and  we  are  going  to  co-operate 
in  bringing  this  about. 

"The  cultured  classes  of  my  country, 
who  have  succeeded  in  emancipating 
themselves  from  ignorance  and  error, 
admire  you  and  work  to  imitate  you. 
They  do  not  suspect  or  anticipate  an 
anned  invasion  on  your  part,  and  they 
accompanj'  you  in  spirit,  if  not  in  arms, 
during  these  tr)'ing  times  of  trouble, 
when  you  are  fighting  for  tlie  liberty 
and  democracy  of  the  entire  world.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  nation  where 
the  penalt)'  of  death  was  meted  out,  if 
you  will  remember,  to  an  Austrian 
prince  who  attempted,  in  times  gone  by, 
to  set  up  an  autocracy  on  our  land. 

"When  we  return  to  our  dear  Mex- 
ico, we  will  carry  with  us  the  echo  of 
the  great  and  transcendental  words  pro- 
nounced by  this  new  Moses,  whom  you 
call  President  Wilson,  and  will  try  to 
arouse  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  the 
great  necessit)'  of  fighting  for  the  hu- 
man brotherhood,  as  it  is  felt  in  this 
nation. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  in  my  own 
behalf  and  that  of  a  majority  of  Mex- 
icans who  have  ideals  for  .social  better- 
ment and  national  advancement.  I  am 
not  a  politician,  nor  do  I  hope  to  be  one 
(for  this  I  tliank  God),  but  after  hav- 
ing seen  what  I  have  seen,  I  feel  the 
clay  is  near  when  ]\Iexico  and  the  United 
States  will  be  united  spiritually  as  they 
are  at  present  bound  physically  by  the 
mountains  which  join   them  both." 

The  membership  of  the  party  was  as 
follows:  Luis  Tornel  Olvera  and  Car- 
los Gonzales  Pena  of  El  Universal;  Jose 
de  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez  of  Rcvista  de 
Revistas;  Francisco  Zamora  and  Jose  E. 
Campos  of  El  Excelsior;  Gonzalo  de  la 
Parra  of  El  Nacional;  Enrique  Manero 
of  El  Econoinista;  Leopoldo  Zamora 
Plowes  and  Mr.  Hibbatt  of  the  -Associ- 
ated Press,  all  of  Mexico  City;  Leo  de 
Walker  of  El  Progresso,  Monterey;  R. 
Herrador  Calvo  of  El  Dicfamen,  Vera 
Cruz ;  Teodomiro  L.  Vargas  of  La  Pres- 
na,  Pueblo;  J.  A.  del  Castillo  of  El  In- 
formador,  Guadalajara;  M.  Uribe  y 
Mendoza  of  El  Liberal,  Saltillo;  R.  de  la 
Huerta  of  El  Liberal  and  Miguel  Mar- 
tinez Rendon  of  Nueva  Patria,  Monte- 
rey ;  E.  O.  Herrera  y  Carlo  of  La  Pres- 
na,  Tampico,  and  F.  Y.  Ossorio  of  El 
Libera],  New  York  Cit)'. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 
CLUB   OF   SEATTLE 


T^HE  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  Seattle  orig- 
^  inated  in  1917,  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a  course  of  studies  on  foreign  trade 
taught  in  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Washington  by  the  author  of 
this  article.  At  the  close  of  a  six  months' 
term,  the  personnel  of  the  class,  v^'hich  was 
mostly  constituted  of  business  men,  export- 
ers, importers,  financiers,  etc.,  organized 
themselves  into  a  club,  under  the  above 
name,  whose  object  was  to  continue  the 
studies  on  foreign  trade  subjects  and  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  obtained  in  their  vari- 
ous  lines   of   business. 

It  was  soon  found  by  actual  experience 
the  club  was  too  exclusive,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  were  so  amended  as  to 
include  all  applicants  who  were  interested 
in  foreign  trade  subjects.  By  means  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  club  and  the  For- 
eign Trade  Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  a 
working  basis  was  perfected  whereby  there 
would  not  be  a  duplication  of  efforts  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  identity  of  the 
club  in  international   commerce. 

Entertain  Foreign  Visitors. 
The    main    general    objects    of    the    Club 
are:    the    promotion    of    foreign    commerce; 
the    encouragement   of   more    friendly   rela- 
tions   of    people    of    other    countries    doing 
business  or   expecting  to  do  business   with 
the  United  States;  research  work  upon  pre- 
vailing  treaties   and   customs    affecting    for- 
eign   trade;    foreign    trade    labor   problems; 
and    other    matters    pertaining    to    industry 
and  commerce.     However,   the   specific  du- 
ties intended  to  be  performed  by  this  Club 
arc  more  in  a  concrete  nature.     These  con- 
sist largely  in  providing  adequate  facilities 
to   keep   in    touch   with   all   foreign   visitors, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  purchase 
of    American    goods;    visiting    them    on    ar- 
rival and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  en- 
ti  rtaincd,     and    that    they    are    brought    in 
tMuch    with    the    right    sources    of    informa- 
tion.    This  line  of  work  would  also  include 
attention   to   be  given   to   prominent   Amer- 
ican   travelers    who    happen    to    be    in    the 
vicinity   en    route    to    foreign    countries    and 
who  desire  information  of  a  character  that 
would     enable     them     to     better    represent 
American  ideas  in   foreign   countries. 
Research  Work. 
In  regard  to  the  research  work,  it  is  be- 
lieved   by    those    analyzing    present    condi- 
tions   in    such    a    way    as    to    anticipate    the 
needs   on   foreign   trade   subjects   in   the    fu- 
ture,   especially    those    conditions    obtaining 
at  the   close   of  the   war,   that, of  necessity 
there   will   be   desirable,   radical    changes   in 
certain     treaties    and    local    laws     affecting 
commerce   and    industry;    especially    is    this 
true   regarding  the  prospective  shortage  of 
labor.     With   this  thought  in  view,  a  com- 
mittee   on    research    is    to    be    appointed    to 
look    into    foreign    treaties;    make    a    study 
of  the   exclusion  laws,  and  also   familiarize 
itself  with  and  report  to  the  Club  on  pres- 
ent labor  conditions  looking  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same.     Similar  committees  have 
been    appointed   by    other    organizations    in 
this   vicinity,   and    there   will   be   hearty   co- 
I     operation    of   activities.      The    raison    d'etre 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  Seattle  suc- 
cinctly stated  consists  in  auxiliary  work  to 
the  foreign   trade  organizations  now  exist- 
ent,   and     in     the     initiation     of    any    new 
thoughts   that  would   tend  to  promote   for- 
I     eign    commerce,    particularly    in    the    Far 
!     East. 


By    W.    B.    HENDERSON 

President  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  Seattle 


Seattle's  Six  Months'  Record. 
Seattle. — During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  sixty-seven  oversea  ships,  bring- 
ing in  a  total  of  306.045  deadweight  tons 
of  Oriental  cargo,  docked  at  the  piers  of 
the  port  commission  alone,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  port  manager.  In  the 
same  period  fifty-one  vessels,  carrying  398,- 
207  deadweight  tons  of  general  freight, 
loaded  at  and  were  dispatched  from  the 
piers.  During  the  same  six  months'  period, 
242  coastwise  ships  discharged  16,958  tons 
and  229  coastwise  vessels  loaded  38,345 
tons.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  port  for 
the  half-year  were  $1,006,661.  Coming  in 
as  rapidly  as  it  moved  out,  the  Asiatic 
cargo  movement  has  been  represented  for 
the  last  two  w^eeks  by  an  average  of  al- 
most 70.000  tons  in  the  port  commission's 
terminals,  with  every  indication  that  this 
great  record  is  to  continue  each  week  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Besides  the  freighters 
now  discharging  or  loading  at  the  port's 
piers,  seven  more  will  arrive  with  51,000 
tons  before  the  end  of  July. 


The  original  intention  of  the  founders 
of  the  Club  was  the  co-ordination  of  its 
work  with  other  foreign  trade  clubs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  league  of  clubs.  However,  it 
was  thought  best  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  club  to  omit  this  feature  and  leave  it 
for  a  conference  of  foreign  trade  clubs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such    co-ordination. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are  as  follows: 
W.  B.  Henderson,  District  Office  Manager 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  President;  Roy 
O.  Hadley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Seat- 
tle Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Club,  Vice-President;  F.  R.  Erickson,  For- 
eign Agent  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, Secretary  and  Treasurer.  There  are 
no  other  elective  officers  except  two  addi- 
tional trustees  to  act  with  the  officers  of 
the  Club  as  Board  of  Trustees.  These  are 
F.  T.  Satteford,  Manager  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  Carsten  &  Earles,  and  H. 
Y.  Saint,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  and    Commercial    Club. 

The  Club  has  monthly  meetings  in  the 
form  of  smokers  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  each  month,  at  which  matters  per- 
taining to  foreign  trade  are  freely  and  in- 
formally discussed.  At  present  the  Club 
!ias  ofiBces  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  Arctic  Building.  The  membership 
is  now  about  one  hundred,  with  fifty  addi- 
tional prospects. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of 
Seattle  at  their  last  meeting  initiated  a 
movement  for  the  formation  of  a  Pacific 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  com- 
posed of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  commercial  organizations  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California.  Japan,  China, 
the  Straits  Settlement,  Siberia,  the  west 
coast  of  Latin  America  and  Australia.  The 
formation  of  a  Pacific  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out,  would 
have  an  influence  in  upbuilding  the  coast's 
foreign  trade  on  the  Pacific  and  in  bring- 
ing all  the  nations  on  the  Pacific  into  closer 
and   more    friendly   relations. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 
CLUB  DINNER 


"Pan  Pacific" 
Admiral  Fullam  Advocates  Court- 

* 

martial  for  Foreign  Traders  Who  are 
Slackers   Now   or  After  the  War 


T^HE  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Fran- 
^  Cisco  has  arrived.  Although  only  a 
little  over  a  year  old,  it  has  a  membership 
exceeding  three  hundred  of  serious,  earnest 
men,  who  are  diligently  striving  to  increase 
the  international  trade  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  with  all  Pan  Pacific  ports. 

The  members  are  not  men  with  a  nar- 
row vision.  They  are  extremely  loyal  to 
their  own  home  port,  but  they  are  keen 
in  business,  and  appreciate  every  advan- 
tage obtained  in  handling  cargoes  or  any 
facility  offered  in  shipments  or  storage,  and 
play   no    favorites. 

It  was  this  broad  spirit  which  prompted 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club 
of  San  Francisco  to  hold  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  July  11th, 
in  honor  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  That  the  function 
was  a  decided  success  was  largely  due  to 
the  following  committee;  E.  W.  Wilson, 
Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank; 
E.  G.  Babbitt,  Manager  San  Francisco 
Branch,  U.  S.  IJureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce;  C.  E.  Hydes,  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Co.;  W.  A.  Koch,  Associ- 
ated Manufacturers  Co.;  G.  I.  Kinney, 
General  Electric  Co.;  Douglas  Erskine,  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.;  J.  H.  Gerrie,  San  Fran- 
cisco "Call";  W.  H.  Hammer,  Hammer  & 
Co.;  W.  E.  Hague,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Club. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, through  its  genial  manager,  Robert 
Newton  Lynch,  and  the  president,  Fred  J. 
Koster,  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of   the   evening   by   hearty   co-opcratioh. 

Over  two  hundred  attended,  and  there 
was  not  a  dull  minute  from  7  P.  iL  until 
the   close   at   II. 

At  the  head  table  were  Sam  P.  Johnston, 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad  Club; 
Dr.  Chao  Hsin  Chu,  Chinese  Consul  Gen- 
eral; Rear-Adniiral  W.  F.  Fullam,  Com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet;  E.  W.  Wilson, 
General  Chairman;  C.  C.  Moore,  Toast- 
master;  Fred  J.  Koster,  President  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jiuji  J. 
Kasai,  Japanese  journalist;  A.  Carnegie 
Ross,  British  Consul-General;  L.  R.  Put- 
man,  President  New  Orleans  Ad  Club,  and 
C.    E.    Hydes. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  introducing  the  toastmas- 
ter,  extended  greetings  to  the  visiting  Ad 
men  and  stated  that  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Club  were  just  like  the  Ad 
men,  as  they  were  men  with  a  vision,  for- 
ward looking,  and  determined  not  only  to 
aid  in  winning  this  war,  but  to  win  the 
world's  trade,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
more  wars  in  the  future.  "This  is  a  joint 
meeting,"  he  said,  "of  'Truth  Tellers  and 
Trade  Seekers,'  as  one  has  aptly  put  it." 

C.  C.  Moore  started  the  enthusiasm  at 
once  by  proposing  a  toast  to  President 
Wilson,  and  shortly  after  by  another  toast 
to  "Our  Navy." 

Admiral  Fullam  Advocated 
Court-martial  for  Trade  Slackers. 
PEAR-ADMIR.\L  FULLAM  gave  the 
^•^  most  stirring  and  sensible  address  of 
the  evening.  Everyone  present  could  not 
help  but  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  for  our  boys 
who  have  helped  drive  the  flag  of  the 
piratical  Hun  from  the  seas,  and  especially 
feel  proud  that  the  Commander  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  is  the  type  of  American  on 
whom  we  can  rely  to  fulfill  his  duty,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  on  land  or  sea;  a  man  of 
good  common  sense,  fully  appreciative  of 
the  commercial  needs   in  building  up   com- 


merce, and  an  officer  who  is  a  credit  to 
our  flag. 

Admiral  Fullam  said  in  part:  "Our  first 
and  only  thought  is  to  win  this  war.  We 
have  no  right  to  dream  of  anything  else. 
But  foreign  trade  is  inseparably  mixed  up 
with  winning  the  war. 

"W'e  never  realized  what  damage  was 
being  done  to  the  whole  world  by  the  im- 
mense gains  being  made  in  foreign  trade 
by  the  Germans.  We  never  dreamed  that 
any  nation   could   harm   us. 

"Earl  Grey  was  not  jealous  of  Germany's 
desire  to  gain  the  world's  trade. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  in  sailing  around 
among  many  of  the  ports  of  the  world.  I 
saw  our  old  clipper  ships.  No  ships  could 
compare  with  them.  'They  were  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Their  cap- 
tains were  college  graduates.  The  finest 
men  in  the  land. 


Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  Fullam, 
Commander   of    the    Pacific    Fleet 

"It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  our  ships  dis- 
appear. It  was  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  see  our 
American  flag  completely  disappear  from 
the  sea. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  whenever  we  saw 
smoke  from  a  steamer  at  sea,  it  was  a 
safe  ten  to  one  bet  that  it  was  a  British 
vessel.  Later,  this  was  changed.  The  Ger- 
man flag  began  to  push  the  English  flag 
off  the  highways  of  ocean  commerce.  I 
never  realized  what  that  meant  until  re- 
cently. 

"Germans  built  special,  light-draft  ves- 
sels to  secure  the  trade  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Vessels  which  drew  only  ten  or 
eleven  feet.  Their  crews  were  fine  men, 
all  in  uniform.  When  you  made  a  call 
aboard  one  of  their  merchant  vessels,  it 
was  like  visiting  a  man-of-war.  Germany 
planned  to  control  the  trade  of  the  world, 
just  as  she  planned  to  subjugate  the  world 
by  military   force. 

Our  Duty  to  Keep 
German  Flag  From  Seas. 
IT  is  our  duty  to  establish  a  commercial 
military  system  now.  It  is  our  duty  to 
drive  the  German  flag  from  the  sea,  as  it 
is  the  flag  of  piracy.  The  Huns  have  vio- 
lated   the    most    sacred    laws    of    man    and 


God.  They  sink  hospital  ships,  kill  women 
and  children,  and  nmlilate  the  wounded. 
"A  naval  officer  is  court-martialed  if 
he  is  negligent  in  his  duty.  With  the 
aid  of  our  Allies,  we  have  driven  the 
German  flag  from  the  seas.  Gentle- 
nten,  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  it  off.  If 
you  fail,  you  should  be  court-mar- 
tialed. 

"Germans  control  the  trade  of  practically 
every  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.  1  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  Every  dollar  they 
make  is  used  in  propaganda  against  the 
L'nitcd  Stales.  Every  merchant  is  an  en- 
emy   of   the   United    States. 

"Your  job  as  foreign  traders,  as 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  members  of  Ad  Clubs,  is  to 
drive  these  Huns  out  of  business.  Fix 
it  so  that  no  Hun  merchant  can  pros- 
per on  the  American  continent.  Make 
him  go  to  the  poor  house  or  go  home. 
"Ships  are  needed  to  win  the  war. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
ships  after  the  war?  Going  to  scrap 
them? 

"After  the  war  we  must  take  our  part 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials.  We  must 
consider  our  allies — China,  Japan,  England, 
France  and  Italy — who  are  helping  us 
smash  the  German  military  system,  and 
who  will,  with  our  navy,  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  the  seas   for  all  time." 

Seattle  Man  Suggests  Sending 
Business  Students  to  Orient. 
p  HIL  NORTON,  the  highest  priced  pub- 
licity man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  spoke 
a  few  words  of  greeting  from  Seattle.  He 
said:  "In  Seattle  we  believe  in  co-oper- 
ation. You  evidently  do  here,  too.  The 
best  way  to  co-operate  is  to  get  acquaint- 
ed. I  suggest  that  we  begin  to  study  sales- 
manship in  the  Orient.  W'e  sliouid  send 
a  series  of  trade  excursions  to  Siberia,  to 
Japan,  to  China,  to  the  Philippines,  We 
should  have  20,000  young  men  in  training 
now  for  tlicse  trips.  Thirty  thousand  Ger- 
man stenographers  are  now  being  educated 
in  the  Russian  language,  in  spite  of  their 
being   needed   in    the    trenches. 

"When  the  war  is  over,  let  us  fill  a  ship 
with  our  brightest  young  salesmen,  place 
on  board  instructors  in  the  languages  of 
the  Orient,  and  send  that  ship  on  a  com- 
plete tour  of  Pan  Pacific  countries.  We 
must  do  something  to  get  in  direct  touch 
with  the  people  who  are  to  become  our 
customers.  We  must  start  a  campaign  of 
international   publicity  now." 

New  Orleans  Extends 
Welcome  for  1919. 
T  R.  PUTMAN  told  how  the  merchants 
'— '•  of  the  Crescent  City  were  rapidly 
gaining  the  trade  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  .America.  He  extended  a  special  in- 
vitation to  all  present  to  attend  the  1919 
Ad  Club  Convention  which  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans.  He  said  San  Franciscans 
owed  something  to  New-  Orleans,  and  now 
was  the  chance  to  repay  it.  He  said,  "You 
fellows  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  we  are  using  it." 

A.  Carnegie  Ross,  the  British  Consul- 
General,  gave  a  very  practical  talk  and 
convinced  those  present  that  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  now  bind  our  two  nations 
together  will  never  again  be  sundered,  al- 
though we  may  be  keen  competitors  for 
the  world's   trade  after  the  war. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  Sjui  Francisco  Dinner  at  Palace  Hotel,  July  11,  1918,   in  Honor  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of   the  World 


China's    Doors   Are    Open 
Says  Consul  General  Chu. 

r)R.  CHAO  HSIN  CHU,  the  Consul- 
"-^  General  of  China,  completely  won  the 
audience  by  his  modesty,  his  pleasant  de- 
livery and  ready  command  of  the  English 
language.  He  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress, which  will  be  found  complete  on 
another  page  of  this  issue. 

Japan  Keeping  Commercial 
Treaties,   Says   Kasai. 

JIUJI  J.  KASAI  spoke  on  "Japanese  Co- 
operation with  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Kasai  is  one  of  our  best  known  .Tapanese 
orators.  He  reviewed  Japan's  co-operation 
with  the  Allies  in  this  war  and  showed 
how  her  fleet  had  driven  the  Hun  from 
the  Pacific,  and  was  even  now  acting  as 
a  guardian  angel  in  protecting  the  Sibe- 
rian coast.  He  showed  how  the  Japanese 
have  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  have 
always     kept     their     commercial     treaties. 

Japan  will  not  attempt  a  move  in 
Siberia  without  the  fullest  approval  of  the 
United  States,  although  she  feels  that  her 
safety  as  a  nation  is  threatened.  Mr.  Ka- 
sai well  said  that  "anyone  who  endeavored 
to  stir  up  trouble  between  America  and 
Japan  could  be  put  down  at  once  as  a  pro- 
German." 

John  A.  Britton  was  introduced  as  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  civic  virtue.  His 
address  was  on  "Keeping  Our  Flag  on  the 
Pacific." 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Favors 
Pan  Pacific   Association   Movement. 

pRED  J.  KOSTER,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  one  of  his 
usual  terse  and  strong  talks.  He  touched 
on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  was 
manifested  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Allies,  Mr.  Ross  for  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Chu  for  China,  and  Mr.  Kasai  for  Japan. 
Their  hands  are  extended  to  us  in  a  cor- 
dial spirit.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the 
most  of  this  welcome. 


"A  great  deal  will  depend,"  he  said,  "upon 
the  attitude  in  which  we  shall  develop  our 
foreign  trade.  There  is  a  great  significance 
in  this  gathering  here  tonight.  Mr.  Put- 
man  spoke  about  only  the  square  deal  be- 
ing the  motto  for  the  future  successful  Ad 
man.  If  our  flag  stands  for  anything,  it 
first  stands  for  a  square  deal. 

"We  Americans  have  been  too  busy 
building  up  our  own  country.  We  have 
been  too  self-satisfied.  We  must  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  present  necessity,  and  have 
the  necessary  foresight  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  We  have  been  forced  into  this 
international  conflict,  so  we  can  no  longer 
live  to  ourselves  alone.  Neither  is  this 
desirable.  Our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment means  that  to  get  government  ac- 
tion the  initiative  must  be  made  by  the 
people    themselves. 

"We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight 
are  leaders.  We  must  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  develop  an  organization 
linked    with    the    Government    to    sup- 


port us  in  the  building  up  of  foreign 
trade.  The  membership  must  be  na- 
tional, not  local. 

"We  must  study  intensively  our  own 
assets,  and  use  intelligently  our  re- 
sources so  that  we  can  take  our  proper 
part  in  the  great  development  of  inter- 
national trade  which  is  bound  to  come 
after  the  war.  We  must  create  a  con- 
fidence among  the  people  across  the 
Pacific  so  that  in  truth  they  will  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  'Pan  Pacific' 

"  'Truth  Tellers  and  Trade   Seekers,' 
the    Pacific    is     before    you.      Get    to-    - 
gether.      In    proportion   as   you   under- 
stand, so  will  you  receive." 
Before    adjourning,    Toastmaster    Moore 
proposed   a  final   toast   to   "Service"  and  a 
silent  prayer  to  our  men  on  land  and  sea, 
to  our  men  and  women  serving  our  coun- 
try in  every  capacity,  and  a  pledge  to  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  give  the  best  in  us  in 
service  to  our  country — service  for  all  hu- 
manity. 


CHESTER  WILLIAMS.  Pres. 


J.  F.  PETERS.  Vice.Pres. 


GEO.  R.  WEEKS.  Secrelar 


-SHOES- 

AT  WHOLESALE 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Worn- 
en's  and  Children's  Shoes  for  Immediate 
Delivery 

EXPORT 

Export  Orders  Will  Receive  Our  Careful 
Attention,  and  Any  Special  Styles  or  oth< 
er  Details  Will  Be  Considered 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WILLIAMS- 
MARVIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "WILMAR" 


'Pan  Pacific" 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADER 
A  TRUE  MISSIONARY 


"Unless  we  continue  to  develop  our 
foreign  trade  alter  the  war,  we  can 
have  no  enduring  prosperity." — Chair- 
man Hurley. 

"1.00  in  foreign  trade  is  equivalent  to 
$10.00  in  domestic  trade." — Geo.  Ed. 
Smith,  Pres.  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association. 

These  two  quotations  from  such  noted 
authorities  should  convince  anyone  of  the 
importance  of  developing  our  foreign  trade 
now.  Imported  articles  which  are  chiefly 
raw  material  enable  us  to  turn  out  niillions 
in  finished  products.  The  raw  material 
changes  hands  many  times  between  the 
time  of  production  and  the  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer of  tile  finished  article. 

Tlie  United  States  is  now  a  world  fac- 
tor, not  only  in  this  war,  but  in  a  com- 
mercial and  economic  sense.  \Vc  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform  in  assisting  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  raw  and  finished 
products  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Our  doctrine  of  democracy  and  freedom 
of  action  is  useless  unless  we  continue  to 
assist  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  in  their 
efiforts  to  serve  each  other  in  a  truly  eco- 
nomic and   efficient   manner. 

Credit  Balance 
in  Our  Favor. 

Burwcll  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing our  foreign  trade  as  quickiy  as  pos- 
sible. This  he  regards  as  a  national  obli- 
gation, "because  it  is  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain the  tremendous  credit  balance  which 
now  stands  in  our  favor." 

Mr.  Cutler  looks  forward  to  the  intense 
competition  whicii  will  follow  the  return 
of  3,000,000  British  soldiers  to  industrial 
occupations  at  tlie  close  of  the  war.  He 
sees  that  they  will  look  to  American  mar- 
kets. The  proposal  is  that  these  markets 
will  be  given  in  rightful  measure  to  the 
Allies  to  enable  tlicm  to  repay  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  this  Government  has 
loaned  them.  Our  manufacturers,  there- 
fore, he  insists,  must  sell  their  wares  in 
every  foreign  market  they  can  reach,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  giving  up  of 
home  markets  for  the  war  friends  of 
America. 

Should  Co-ordinate 
Distribution  of  Raw  Materials. 

There  must  not  be  a  wild  scramble  for 
raw  materials  after  the  war.  An  unequal 
distribution  of  raw  materials  will  lead  to 
excess  industry  in  one  part  of  the  world 
and  stagnation  in  another.  This  in  turn 
will  result  in  idleness  and  possibly  a  labor 
revolution  or  another  international  war. 

The  foreign  trader  is  a  real  missionary 
of  the  gospel  of  democracy.  True,  he 
gains  in  a  commercial  sense,  but  if  he  is 
honest  and  sincere,  he  carries  a  message 
of  advance  thought,  clean  living  and 
greater  opportunity  for  those  in  other 
lands  whicli  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  higher 
civilization  and  bring  greater  enjoyment 
and  prosperity. 

The  desire  to  possess  comforts  or  lux- 
uries is  the  best  incentive  to  work.  Sup- 
pose we  increase  the  earning  power  of 
each  native  of  China  alone,  ten  cents  per 
capita  per  day,  we  increase  their  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  amount  of  $29,000,000,000 
per  annum.  Can  you  realize  what  that 
means?  What  a  great  benefit  such  an  an- 
nual turn-over  of  wealth  would  mean  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  entire  world? 


By   GARNER    CURRAN 

This  is  the  true  mission  of  the  foreign 
trader,  to  increase  the  desire  to  purchase 
goods,  and  the  American  manufacturers 
must  be  prepared  to  give  service.  Service 
means  quality,  prompt  and  proper  delivery, 
and  courteous  treatment.  No  trade  se- 
cured by  force  nor  by  boycott  can  be  per- 
manent   nor    satisfactory. 

The  kaiser  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
dominate  the  world's  trade  by  Prussian 
methods,  and  Americans  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  a  true  dem- 
ocracy means  freedom  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom 
in  competition   in   business. 

As  business  men,  our  share  of  re- 
sponsibility is  great  in  solving  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  confront  the 
manufacturers  in  the  proper  distribution 
of  merchandise. 

This  is  no  time  for  slackers  in  the  field 
of  publicity. 

If  we  believe  that  our  democracy  is  good 
enough  for  the  world,  let  us  make  the 
world  good  enough  for  our  democracy.  In 
other  words,  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing — witness   Russia! 

The  foreign  trader  with  proper  publicity 
will  not  only  sell  the  wares,  but  educate 
the  people  how  to  live  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits  of  our   civilization. 


Chas.  T.  Stork  &  Co. 

to  Open  Office  in  Kobe,  Japan. 

San    Francisco. — Chas.    T.    Stork    &    Co., 

Inc.,   of  New   York,  have  opened  offices   in 

San    Francisco,    not    only    to    take    better 

care  of  the  Coast  business,  but  that  of  the 
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I  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  | 

■3 

•3  Harold   L.   Zellerbach  ^ 


and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations 
and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for 
export    shipment. 

Cable    Address 

"Zellerbach" 
Codes — 

A.  B.  C,  5lh  Edition 

Bentley's 

Western    Union — Liebers 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER 

AGENTS 
Yokohama   and   Shanghai 


Far  East  as  well.  A.  Suric,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  company,  is  now  in  San  Francisco 
and  states  the  company  will  open  an  office 
in  Kobe.  Japan,  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  \'.  W.  van  Gogh.  Chas.  T.  Stork  &.  Co. 
manufacture  certain  lines  of  chemicals  at 
their  own  plants  abroad  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey, operating  in  such  as  well  as  dye  ma- 
terials in  a  large  way.  In  addition  thereto 
they  transact  a  general  exporting  and  im- 
porting business. 


Wm.  Fisher  &  Co. 
Opens  New  York  Branch. 
San  Francisco. —  Wm.  Fisher  &  Co.,  ex- 
porters and  brokers,  announce  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  at  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.  They  will  attend  to  all 
export  business  in  Eastern  products  from 
that  office  and  will  carry  on  a  brokerage 
business  in  all  products  in  that  city  as 
ihey  do  in  San    Francisco. 


Cable  Address  "Amico,"  San  Francisco 

ABC  5th  Edition 

Bentley's 

Western   Union 


Associated 
Manufacturers 
Importing 
Co. 


Resources  over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established   1857 

Exporters 

Factor^    Representatives 

Importers 

We  buy  and  sell  raw  materi- 
als, natural  products  and 
merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of 
foreign  clients;  or  as  prin- 
cipals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited.  Cor- 
respondence conducted  in  all 
languages. 

871  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL., 

U.  S.  A. 
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Don    Diego    Manuel    Chamorro,    Nicaraguan    M    inister    to    the    United    States,    and    His    Daugh- 
ters   (from   left    to   right),    the   Misses    Lydia,    Carmen,    Matilda    and    Luz. 


Don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  Nicara- 
guan Minister  to  the  United  States,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  Mall 
steamer  "Newport,"  on  July  11th,  on  his 
way  to   his   post  in   Washington. 

The  distinguished  visitor  was  the  guest 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Commercial  Club,  at  which  Mr.  C.  H. 
Carter,  manager  of  the  firm,  presided,  and 
which  was  attended  by  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive staff  of  Grace  &  Co.,  members  of 
the  Down  Town  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  number  of  prominent  Nicara- 
guans  who  are  visiting  San    Francisco. 

Don  Diego  made  an  eloquent  response 
to  Mr.  Carter's  speech  of  welcome,  prais- 
ing San   Francisco  and  expatriating  on  the 


Marvin  Shoe  Co.  In' 

216  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


A   Full   Line  ol 

Tennis  Goods,  Bals,  Oxfords,  Ver- 
anda, and  Sister  Sue  Pumps 

AlbO  Complete  Line  of 

Leather  Shoes  and  Canvas  Shoes 
with  Leather  Soles 

Now    in    Stock 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

Samples   or  Catalogue   Sent   on   Request 

EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED 


friendly  relations  between  his  country  and 
the   United   States. 

Among  the  distinguished  Nicaraguans 
present  were  Emilio  Alvarez,  special  min- 
ister from  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
the  United  States;  Adolfo  Bernard,  Com- 
mercial Agent  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States;  Jose  Estaban 
Gonzales,  Ramon  Gonzales,  Alfredo  Gal- 
legos,  Carlos  Zelaya,  Adan  Seanz,  Julio 
Monyalvan,  O.  Morales,  Julio  Chamorro 
and  Adolfo  Bernard,  Jr.  Walter  de  Sola 
and  Angel  Guirola  of  Salvador  Avere  also 
present,  besides  John  F.  Ryerson,  S.  F. 
Casey  and  A.  W.  Malcolmson,  agents  for 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  Guatemala,  Salvador 
and    Nicaragua,    respectively. 


BRUSHES 

PAINT.  VARNISH.  SHAVING 

BROOMS 

LOUIS  E.  PELS 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE: 

Manufacturers  of  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Shaving  Brushes 

Manufacturers  of   Brooms  and 
Whisk  Brooms 

Manufacturers  of  Picture   Wire, 

Spool  Wire,  Cotton  Mops, 

Cotton  Clothes  Lines, 

Oil  Mops 


B.  F.  Heastand 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addre..:  "HEASTAND   ' 


Representing 

Fostoria  Glass 
Company 

'  Largest  Glass  Factory  in  the  World  > 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware 

Edwin  M.  Knowles 
China  Company 

Everything  in  Dinnerware 

The  Finest  Porcelain  Made  in  the  World 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED. 


LARGE  importing  firm  with  branches  in  all 
leading  cities  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Northern 
Africa  desires  to  represent  American  man- 
ufacturers. Address  Box  "T,"  "Pan  Paci- 
tc." 


POWER  TRANSMISSION 
MATERIAL 


All  classes  of  porcelain  insulation 

including 

SUSPENSION    INSULATORS 

PIN  TYPE  INSULATORS 

STRAIN  INSULATORS 

TUBES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


Construction  and 
Protective  Equipment  for 

Railway,   Signal,    Lighting, 

Power,  Telegraph  and 

Telephone  Lines 


Pole  Line  Hardware 

Perkins  Electnc  Equipment  Co. 

121  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ships,  Ships  and  more  Ships'. 


Nippon   Yusen    Kaisha. 

Seattle. — For  some  time  past  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha.  according  to  the  Japan 
"Clironicle,"  has  been  making  arrange- 
ments to  open  a  new  line  between  Japan, 
Java,  Calcutta,  and  New  York.  The  ar- 
rangements being  completed,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  through  the  Kobe  branch, 
has  announced  that  a  regular  monthly  serv- 
ice has  been  opened  between  the  abovc- 
tnentioncd   places. 


PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
TRADING  CO. 

112  MarKet  St.  San  francisco 

Branch  Otrices:Soerabala.  Java,  D.E.I. :  Shidzuoka,  lapan 
Sank  Retorences  Exchansed 

IMPORTS:— 

Tea,  Coffees,  Spices,  Copra,  Sago, 
Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans,  Peanut.s, 
Walnuts,  Australian,  Copal  and 
Damar  Gums,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood 
Oil,   Egg  Yolk   and  Albumen. 

EXPORTS:— 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools, 
Metals  and  Metal  Products,  Chem- 
icals, Drugs,  Medical  Goods,  Sac- 
charin, Dye  Stuffs;  Household 
Supplies:  Builders'  and  Mill  Sup- 
plies; Motor  Vehicles  and  Sup- 
plies; Paper  Stock,  Stationery 
and  Office  Supplies;  Dry  Gooda, 
Hosiery,  Textiles;  Groceries, 

Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints, 
Oil,  Leather,  California  Beverages. 

Cable  Address,   "Energy"        All  Codes. 


MATSON  LINE 

TO 

HONOLULU 
MANILA 

Freight  &  Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings 
upon  Application 

Matson  Navigation  Co. 

120  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  ports  of  call  on  the  outward  voy- 
age are  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Hong- 
kong, Socrabaya.  Saniarang,  Batavia,  Cal- 
cutta (also  sonietiines  at  Rangoon),  Cape 
Town,  and  New  York.  On  the  return  voy- 
age the  ports  of  call  are  Xcw  York,  Cape 
Town,  Calcutta  (sometimes  also  at  Ran- 
goon), Kokc  and  Yokohama. 

The  vessels  to  be  used  are  of  the  50(X)- 
lon  type,  being  principally  those  formerly 
on   the   Indian   run. 

In  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  new  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Katsuyama,  assistant  manager  ar 
the  Kobe  branch  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha, who  is  principally  responsible  for  llic 
new   undertaking,    says: 


$35,000,000  Government  Ships 
to  Be  Built  in  Tacoma. 
Tacoma. — With  the  taking  over  of  the 
Seattle  Drydock  and  Construction  Com- 
pany's business  by  the  Todd  Drydock  and 
Construction  Company  of  Tacoma,  there 
will  be  constructed  in  the  Tacoma  yards 
within  the  next  year  approximately  $35,- 
000,000  worth  of  steel  vessels  alone.  The 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  however, 
has  appropriated  $350,000  to  provide  homes 
for  shipyard  workers  as  one  measure  to 
overcome  the  situation.  Private  construc- 
tion is  on  the  increase  and  building  in 
Tacoma  was  never  so  active  as  now. 


Makes  Record  in  Loading. 

Seattle. — The  motorship  "Fancstrand," 
built  on  Grays  Harbor,  which  was  loaded 
on  the  Sound  with  general  cargo  below 
deck  and  lumber  on  deck  by  the  Overseas 
Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  and  dispatched  to  tiie 
Orient,  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  "Balestrand," 
which  recently  made  the  run  from  Colum- 
bia river  to  Manila  in  57  days;  she  also  was 
loaded  by  the  Overseas  Shipping  Co. 

B.  C.  Dailey,  general  manager  on  this 
Coast  for  the  Overseas  company,  made  a 
special  trip  to  the  Sound  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  supervise  the  loading  of  the  "Fane- 
strand."  He  surprised  even  the  old-timers 
in  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the  oper- 
ation, especially  in  the  amount  of  lumber 
he  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  vessel's 
decks. 

The  "Fanestrand"  is  equipped  with  two 
350-hp.  Skandia  engines,  and  her  present 
voyage  will  be  watched  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest. 


Oakland  to  Improve  Harbor. 
Oakland. — The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  City  of  Oakland  will  spend  $25,- 
000,0(X)  at  once  in  the  construction  of  seven 
wharves,  to  give  seven  miles  of  productive 
waterfront  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Western  Pacific  moles. 


The  Cramp  yard,  Philadelphia,  delivered 
the  4292-ton  steamer  "Santa  Louisa,"  370 
by  51  feet,  to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  at  New 
York,  last  month,  to  run  between  United 
States   and   Chilean   ports. 


Pacific   Mail  Gives  Direct 
Service  to  Ceylon. 
San    Francisco. — The    inautruration    of    a 
bi-monthly  shipping  service  direct  to  Cey- 
lon  by   the   Pacific   Mail   Steamship   Com- 


pany is  a  good  beginning  in  giving  ship- 
pers opportunity  to  send  .American  goods 
in  American  bottoms.  It  is  understood  that 
two  ships,  the  "Santa  Cruz"  and  the  "Co- 
lusa," will  sail  between  San  Francisco  and 
Colombo  via  Honolulu,  Manila.  Singapore 
and  Calcutta.  The  service  will  be  both 
passenger  and  freight.  It  is  believed  that 
if  a  similar  service  were  started  between 
Colombo  and  New  York  via  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  would  prove  to  be  a  great  boon 
to   .-Xmorican-Indi.-in    trade   after    tlu-    war. 
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Shoes,   Bags, 

Suitcases, 

etc. 

Box   Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan 

Box,    Patent  Leather,   Royal 

Calf,  Vici  Kid  (Black  Colors), 

Sole  Leather 

~  Machinery,  Nails,  Eye- 
^1  lets,  Inks,  Shoemakers' 
^^      Supplies  of  All  Kinds 


ELASTIC  WEBBING 

Weatem  tjnion  Code 

A-  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Improved 

Cable  Address,  "Dolliver" 


I  DOUIVER  &  BRO. 

1868— Fifty  year»of  lervice— 1918 
y     619-621  Mission  St.   SanFraocisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Americas  & 
Orient  Co. 


EXPORT 


2  Market 


Street 


/an  Francisco 
U.  J.  A. 
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International  Film — Courtesy  "The  San  Franciscan" 


San   Francisco   has   the   honor   of  planning  and   building  the   first  concrete  freighter.      The   "Faith,"   the  pro- 
duct   of    the    brains    and    ingenuity    of    San    Franciscans,    has    proved    so    successful    that    the    Gov- 
ernment  has  definitely  decided    to  build  several  more  concrete  ships. 


First  Rivetless  Steel  Ship  Built. 
London. — The  first  steel  ship  built  with- 
out rivets,  so  far  as  known,  has  just  been 
launched  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
The  plates  were  fused  together  by  electric 
welding  in  one  process.  General  adoption 
of  this  process,  it  is  held,  would  effect  a 
saving  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  both 
time   and   material. 


474,464  Tons  of   New  Ships  Launched. 

Washington.  —  Independence  Day  mer- 
chant ships  launched  numbered  ninety-five, 
with    a   deadweight    tonnage   of  474,464. 


SCOTT,  SUGDEN 
&  LAMONT 

Fore|ign     and 
Domestic  Merchants 


STEEL 
IRON 


Produ  cts  of  all 
kinds  for  Mill 
and  Eastern  Stock 
Shipments 


MARINE  HARDWARE  and 
SUPPLIES 

Monadnock  Building 
San  Francisco 

Cable  Address:    "WALTERSCOT' 

Offices  in 
Chicago,  Seattle,  LosAngeles 


FOARD- BARSTOW 
SHIP  CHANDLERY  CO. 

Marine  Hardware  and  Engine 
Room  Supplies 

AGENT  FOR 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co.— Pure  Manila 

A.  Schrader's  Improved  Diving  Apparatus 

25-27-29  DRUMM  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Many  Stone  Ships  Ordered. 

San  Francisco. — Tlie  United  States  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  will  immediately 
begin  the  construction  on  this  Coast  of 
eight  7500-ion  concrete  ships  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5,000,000.  They  will  be  built  in  a 
Government  yard  under  the  direction  of 
the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company, 
which   constructed   the   "Faith." 

Fifty-four  more  7500-ton  concrete  ships, 
in  addition  to  the  initial  four  already  con- 
tracted for,  will  be  built  by  the  Shipping 
Board  in  government  yards. 

The  comparative  cost  per  ton  of  wood, 
steel  and  concrete  vessels,  according  to 
Shipping  Board  officials,  is  $150,  $175  and 
$125   respectively. 

The  Shipping  Board  now  is  committed 
to  concrete  production  aggregating  422,500 
in  deadweight  tonnage  and  approximately 
$52,812,500    in    cost. 


Concrete  Shipbuilding  Abroad. 

The  building  of  concrete  siiips  has  been 
taken  up  by  other  countries  than  tiie  Unit- 
ed States,  and  from  present  indications 
there  \viU  be  hundreds  of  the  new  type 
'of  vessel  in  use  within  another  year  or 
two.  A  2500-ton  concrete  ship  has  just 
been  launched  at  Tien-tsin,  China,  and  an- 
other of  2200  tons  will  be  launched  at  Sai- 
gon, French  Indo-China,  in  August.  Re- 
cently a  small  concrete  vessel  was  launched 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  others  have  been 
launched  in  Spain,  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark 
and   other  countries. 

Another  report  from  China  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  recent  excavation  has  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  many  centuries  ago  the 
Chinese  constructed  a  crude  craft  made 
from  some  sort  of  stone  composition.  It 
has  been  suggested,  how'ever,  that  the  ves- 
sel may  have  been  built  of  wood  and  the 
burial  may  have  caused  the  material  to 
petrify. 


New  Liners  Will  Shortly  Be  Operated. 

Kobe. — The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  in 
pursuance  of  its  plan  to  develop  Japanese- 
American  trade,  will  shortly  place  in  serv- 
ice the  first  of  four  10,000-ton  liners  which 
it  has  ordered  for  the  run  to  Pacific  ports 
of  the   United  States. 


San  Diego  Shipbuilding. 
San  Diego. — Tlie  San  Diego  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Corporation  has  been 
given  authority  by  Commissioner  Carna- 
han  to  sell  8750  shares  at  par,  $100,  for 
cash,  to  net  full  selling  price. 


Melville  S.  Toplitz  F.  L.  Willekes  M.cDonild 

MacDonald  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 
454   Montgomery   Street 

Cable    Address    MACDO 
All    Codes 


Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Canada 

744  Hastings  St.  W. 

New  York  City 
37  Liberty  Street 

Cable  Address  MACDONALD 
All   Codes 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 
TEA  EXPERTS 


Buyers'  Agents,  Indentors,  Warehouse- 
men, Shipping,  Commission,  Consign- 
ments  Financed. 

EXPORTS: — 

Steel  Rails,  Bars,  Structural  Mater- 
ials, Machinery,  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals, Nails,  Tinplate,  Sheets,  Rosin, 
Linseed  Oil,  Drums,  Baled  News- 
paper, Enamelware,  Oil  Cloth,  Food 
Products,  Preserved  and  Dried 
Fruits,  Beans,  Liquors,  Licensed 
Narcotics  and  Wholesale  Beverage 
Dealers." 

TEA   EXPERTS: — 

Tea   Valuations   Furnished. 

IMPORTS: — 

Raw     Products,     Oils,     Tea,     Rubber, 

Chemicals,  Tallow,  Spices,  Essential 
Oils,  Fertilizer,  Tapioca,  Copra,  Co- 
coa,  Ground   Nuts,   Peas,    Beans. 

We  take  complete  charge  of  ship- 
ments, customs  entries,  warehousing, 
weighing,  sampling,  forwarding  to  in- 
land   consignee,    etc. 

SUBMIT  YOUR  OFFERS 
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Japan's  Ships  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Nine  big  freighters  of  the  Nippon  Vusen 
Kaisha  with  a  total  deadweight  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  60.000  tons  were  commandeered 
by  tlic  Japanese  government,  March  25th, 
and  will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
on  this  coast  for  war  service  in  exchange 
for  shipbuilding  steel,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  reached  recently  between 
the  two  nations.  It  is  understood  that  the 
vessels  will  fly  the  American  flag.  They 
will  be  operated  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 

The  United  States  government  arranged 
to  take  over  150,000  deadweight  tons  of 
Japanese  merchant  ships,  which  will  be  di- 
vided as  follows:  Xippon  Vusen  Kaisha, 
60,000  tons;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  45.000 
tons;  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  20,000  tons;  Mit- 
sui &  Co.,  15,000  tons,  and  10,0()0  tons  of 
merchant  ships  owned  by  other  interests  in 
Japan. — "Pacific    Ports." 


James  P.  Dwan 

1114  Hearst  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
EXPORTER— IMPORTER 

General  Purchasing  Agent  for 
Foreign  Buyers 

Building  Materials 
Machinery 

Ores,    Metals,    Oils 

OFFICES  AT 

539  Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 

Cable  Address,  "DWAN" 


Joost  Brothers, 

IINC. 

1033  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DIRECT    FACTORY    AGENTS    FOR 

"Russwln"    Builders    Hardware. 

General  Hardware — Parli^r  and  Dam  T>oor  Hniieen), 
RooHiiK  ami  KullillnK  Papf-T.  Tackle  BIoclw  and  I'ull- 
eys,  raliiU,  (Hl.s  and  VamLftios,  Paint  and  Wire 
Ilnjshcs,    Cordago    ajid    Chain. 

Tool* — Mechanics,  MachlnlsU.  Automobile,  DrllU. 
I->lKc  Tofd.H.   Wrciichca,    FUcB.    etc. 

Household  Good»~Storp9.  RangCK.  Aluminum  and 
Enamelwari!,  Tinware,  Bath  Room  Futures,  Electric 
and   (ja;*   Appliances. 

Sporting  Goods — Arms  and  Ammunition.  Baseball, 
Tunrils  and   Oolf   Accessories.   Cutlciy. 

Manufacturers  of  Chisels,  Punches,  Ripping  Rnrs. 
Crowb-irs,     Fire    Door    Hardware.    Spt-clal    Stevl    Tools. 

Builders'  Hardware,  Tools,  Sporting 

Goods,  General  Hardware,  Nails,  Wire, 

Etc. 


Van    Ommeren    Corporation 
Opens  Offices  on  Coast. 

San  Francisco. — The  Ph.  Van  Onimercn 
Corporation,  one  of  the  large  steamship 
companies  of  Holland,  has  opened  offices 
in  San  Francisco  in  Uie  Xorliuvestcm  Ta- 
cific    building,    corner    I'lne    and    Front    sts. 

C.  D.  Dunnan,  the  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
for  fifteen  years  acted  as  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  tlic  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company,  and  he  stales  some  of  the  ships 
01  the  Ommeren  corporation  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  New  York-Amsterdam 
route  to  the  San  Francisco-East  India  serv- 
ice. Win.  H.  Scholz  is  managing  director 
of  tlic  corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
42   Broadway,   Xcw   York. 


Oakland   Shipyards   Busy. 

Oakland.  —  Six  sliipbuilding  contracts 
were  awarded  to  Danl.  J.  Hanlon  by  Chas. 
M.  Schwab  while  he  was  inspecting  tlie 
Hanlon  drvdock  and  shipbuilding  plant, 
Oakland;    ainount,   $8,000,000. 

A  $35,000,000  contract  was  placed  with 
the  Moore  company  providing  for  the  con- 
struction  of   sixteen   10,000-ton  vessels. 

Plans  were  agreed  upon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  new  ways  at  the  Moore  yard, 
making  ten  in  all. 

With  these  extensions  and  other  improve- 
ments, which  will  begin  immediately,  the 
Moore  plant  will  have  an  annual  ship  out- 
put of  400,000  tons. 


Lindvig  to  Increase  South 
American  Service. 

San  Francisco. — Expansion  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  South  American-Pacific  Line  tc 
include  the  addition  of  several  new  steam- 
ships for  freight  and  passenger  service,  is 
said  to  be  contemplated  by  the  owners,  s. 
Norwegian  syndicate,  of  which  O.  A.  Lind- 
vig, Norwegian  financier  and  shipowner,  is 
the  head. 

B.  Lindvig,  a  son  of  the  financier  and 
traveling  agent  for  the  company,  has  gone 
to  Norway  to  attend  the  syrldicate  con- 
ference. 


Pacific   Steamship   Co. 
Schooners    to   the    Orient. 

Seattle. —  I'rL-sidenl  H.  F.  Alexander  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  slates 
that  the  two  new  auxiliary-powered  schoon- 
t-rs  purchased  by  that  company  will  be 
dispatched  to  the  Orient  on  their  maiden 
voyages. 

E.  E.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  for- 
eign freight  agent  of  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding R.  D.  Pinneo,  who  was  recently 
appointed  general  Eastern  agent  of  the  big 
shipping  corporation  with  headquarters  m 
New   York. 


Java-Pacific  Line  to  Resume. 

San  Francisco. —  Passenger  service  in  the 
Java-Pacific  Mail  Line,  which  operated  a 
fleet  of  steamers  between  its  home  port, 
Batavia,  and  San  Francisco  and  Oriental 
ports  until  recently,  when  all  Dutch  ves- 
sels in  allied  ports  were  seized  for  war 
purposes,  will  be  restored,  according  to  L. 
A.  Cockroft,  general  passenger  agent  for 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  Cockroft 
said  the  service  would  be  built  up  until 
there  are  two  sailings  a  month  from  San 
Francisco,  The  Oriental  ports  of  call  will 
be  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama,   Manila,   Singapore   and   Batavia. 

Portland   Planning  for  After  the  War. 

Portland. — W.  D.  B.  Dodson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  left  for  New  York  in  connec- 
tion with  plans  that  deal  largely  with 
steamship  operations  after  the  war.  One 
of  the  proposals  of  Dodson  is  that  Port- 
landers  join  with  powerful  European  agen- 
cies in  the  control  of  an  extensive  fleet  with 
headquarters   here. 


Steamship  Line  to  East  Indies  from  Seattle. 

Seattle. — Seattle  wins  over  New  York 
City  as  the  entreport  and  home  port  for 
the  .American  Liberty  Steamship  Line,  Inc. 
The  new  company  will  operate  a  line  of 
vessels  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  calling  at 
many   other   ports. 

This  will  be  the  first  line  operating  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  direct  to  that  region. 

The  vessels  of  the  Liberty  Line  will  call 
regularly  at  Philippine  ports. 

The  main  offices  will  be  in  the  Colman 
building.  Fridtjot  Brydc  and  G.  M.  Bryde. 
well  known  shipowners  of  Christiania, 
Norway,  arc  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  trustees  are  H.  H.  Ham- 
mer; Edward  Wrack,  president  of  the 
.\nglo-Norwegian  Shipping  Agency  of  New 
York;  and  E.  L.  Tarr,  of  the  F.  Griffin 
Comi)aiiy  of  Seattle. 


A.O. 
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&L.  Co. 
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Brokers, 
Importers 


Exporters 


Direct  cable  connections  between 
San  Francisco  and  Scandinavia, 
covering  all  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan, 
China,  Philippines,  Straits 
Settlements,  East  Indies  and 
India,  covering  all  commod- 
ities produced  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  handling  American 
raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

OFFICES: 

New    York,       Portland,    Ore.,       Seattle, 
Copenhagen,    Christiania,    Elsinore 

242  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter    1426 
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Concrete  Mixers 

Contractors'  Hoists 
Rock  Crushers,  Etc. 


Wood  and  Steel  Wheel- 
barrows r^^t&^kT) 


2  Wheel   and   4   Wheeled 
Store  and  Factory  Trucks 

(Over  100  Styles  and  Sizesl 

Electric  Tractors,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS 

338-348  Brannan  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
U.  S.  A. 


Agencies  Still  Open 
In  Some  Territories 


CABLE  "CALPACO" 


EVERYTHING     RELIABLE      IN 

PAINTS  &YARNISHES 

PIKftT        Five         AWARDS        I*.  R  I.e. 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE  1*65 

OAKLAND    •    •  •   •      CALIFORNIA 


U.  S.  MERCHANTS  COMBINE 

FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  American 
manufacturers  have  formed  a  combination 
in  New  York  to  develop  foreign  trade,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Allied  Industries  Cor- 
poration." 

Forty-four  mill  owners,  whose  domestic 
sales  aggregate  annually  $100,000,000,  have 
given  the  corporation  authority  to  send 
agents  to  Central  and  South  America, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  introduce  their  goods. 

The  combination  was  efTccted  under  au- 
thority of  the  recently  enacted  VVcbb-Pom- 
erene  law,  which  allows  manufacturers  to 
join  forces  for  the  purpose  of  opening  for- 
eign markets  to  American  trade. 

In  addition  to  "pushing"  American  goods 
abroad,  the  corporation  asserts,  the  plan 
contemplates  a  reciprocal  encouragement 
of  foreign  trade  activities  here,  particularly 
for  Central  and   South  American   products. 

A  permanent  exposition,  already  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  will  exploit  American 
manufactured  articles  intended  for  export 
and   foreign   articles   seeking  import. 

Firms  so  far  allied  with  the  corporation 
include  makers  of  textile  goods,  heating 
and  lighting  systems,  chemicals,  leather 
and   rubber   articles   and   toys. 

In  their  behalf  agents  will  start  soon  for 
the  regions  mentioned,  with  authority  to 
extend  long  credits  to  responsible  foreign 
merchants. 

The  Allied  Industries  Corporation  is 
headed  by  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  of  Wilming- 
ton, who  recently  purchased  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  to  which  the  manufacturers' 
exposition    will    be    transferred. 


Lunham  &  Moore  Open  Branch  in  Seattle. 
Seattle. — Lunham  &  Moore,  ocean  freight 
brokers  of  New  York,  have  opened  an 
office  in  Seattle  with  J.  E.  Lowden  as  man- 
ager. C.  M.  Covell,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  has  been  directing  the 
establishing  of  the  Seattle  branch.  Most 
of  the  business  of  the  new  Seattle  office 
will  consist  of  forwarding  the  canned  sal- 
mon movement  from  this  port  for  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  also  for  private  in- 
terests  beyond   the   Atlantic. 


Swedish   Ocean   Company. 

Seattle. — M.  Kabacznik,  representing  a 
syndicate  of  bankers  and  steamship  men 
organized  in  Sweden  to  operate  the  Swe- 
dish Ocean  Company  of  Gothenburg  and 
the  Ocean  Commerce  Company,  is  in  Seat- 
tle with  a  view  to  establishing  Pacific 
Coast  headquarters  of  these  two  corpor- 
ations. 


A  Big  Grain  Elevator. 
Portland. — The  commission  on  public 
docks  has  ordered  floated  a  million-dollar 
bond  issue,  part  of  the  $3,000,000  total  au- 
thorized by  the  people,  to  continue  the 
construction  of  the  grain  elevator.  This 
second  bond  issue  will  make  a  total  of 
$2,500,000  thus   far   floated   for  the   work. 


Rogers  Brown  &  Co. 

Seattle. — A  San  Francisco  branch  of 
Rogers  Brown  &  Co.,  big  Asiatic  oil  hand- 
lers and  warehousemen,  will  probably  be 
established  in  tlie  near  future.  The  Brown 
company  owns  the  largest  Oriental  oil  ter- 
minals   in    the    world. 


Pacific   Steel   Co.   to  Build   Portland   Plant. 

Portland. — The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Com- 
pany, now  operating  at  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  -and  Irondalc,  Wash.,  will  begin  at 
once  the  erection  of  a  $750,000  rolling  mill 
and    open -hearth    furnace    at    Portland. 
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FIREMAN'S  Fund  Insurance  Company 


IN  THE  FRONT 
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MARINE 
BUSINESS 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


THE  HOME  OF  SERVICE 


Ajtcncies  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world 

AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINT  COMPANY 

M:mufa<"turLTs     of 

CAPE  COD  COPPER  COMPOUND 

For  Wooden  Hulls 


For  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls 

I  Bridge  Street  149  California  Street 

New  York  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cable  Address  GERMICIDE 


Industrial  Minerals 
Company,  Inc. 

Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Keatny  2184 

Your  inquiries  will  receive  our 
prompt  attention 


California  Cap  Company 

88  Bacon  Building 

Oakland,    =    California 


Detonators 

of  all  kinds  for 

Explosives 


Pan  Pacific  Insurance 
Agency 

Marine  Fire 

Life  Compensation 

Accident  and  Health 
Free  Expert  Advice  on  All  Per- 
plexing Problems  of  Marine 
Insurance 

Telephone   Sutler  32^ 

San  Francisco  Office,  503  Shre\-e  Building 


Kaas-Hopkins  Co. 

Paper  Mill  Selling  Agents 

HEARST  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PROTECTIVE    PAPERS: — 

Vegetable    Parchment,    Classine, 
(Parchmyn),    Parchmoid. 

CREPE  PAPERS:— 

Napkins,    Plain    or    Decorated; 
Crepe,     Plain     or    Decorated: 
Toilet. 

WAX    PAPERS:— 

White,    Colored,    Plain    or   Printed. 

GLAZED  PAPERS  for  Boxmakers,  etc. 
White,  Colors,  Embossed,  Novel- 
ties. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    COVER    PAPERS 
and    Mount    Board. 

WRITING  PAPER:— 

Bonds,    Ledgers,    Flats,    Type- 
writer  Papers. 

We    Solicit    Export    Inquiries    from    the 

Trade.      Samples  and    Quotations 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 


Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 


AGENCIES: 
Peru  Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Chile 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct   Bi-Monthly   Service    Between   San    Francisco    and   Scandinavian    Forts 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,   Direct  Service.      No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and   Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


EXPORTERS  of  all  -American  products,  in- 
cluding especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 

Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean  Ni- 
trate   Ports    to    Japan    and    other    Far    East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,   Cotton,   Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS    OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.R.GR.ACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

"SUNSHINE  BELT"  TO  ORIENT 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  C  hina  and  the  Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Venezuela"  "Ecuador"  "Colombia" 


EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA 
Manila,  S  in  g  apore,    Calcutta,    Colombo 

Approximately  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz" 


PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Bi-Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Newport"        "Peru"        "City  of  Para"        "San  Jose"        "San  Juan" 


SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 
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THE  BIGGEST  JOB  AFTER  THE  WAR 

And  the  Man  Who  Is  Preparing  the  United  States  to  Handle   That   Job 


THE  biggest  job  that  will  confront 
the  United  States  after  the  war  is 
to  keep  the  biggest  merchant  ma- 
rine actively  and  profitably  em- 
[)loyed. 

There  will  be  a  fleet  of  3000  ships  of 
an  aggregate  of  25,000,000  tons  to  be 
kept  busy.  That  means  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  kept  busy.  To  keep 
ships  and  nation  busy,  three  problems 
must  be  overcome : 

1.  Manning  the  world's  biggest  mer- 

chant fleet. 

2.  Expansion  of  port  facilities  to  ac- 

commodate that  fleet. 

3.  F'inding   steady   and   profitable   oc- 

cupation for  that  fleet. 
These  problems  primarily  are  up  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  But 
forceful  and  efficient  though  the  Board 
be,  it  must  have  the  backing  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  to  carry  out  its  campaign  of 
expansion  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  ' 

Do  you  know  what  25,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  devoted  to  commerce  measures 
up  to?     Here  is  an  illustration: 

In  one  voyage  these  ships  would 
carry  all  the  livestock,  dressed  meats, 
packing-house  products,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  wool,  hides  and  leather  carried  on 
railroads  in  one  year.  In  less  than  five 
trips  they  would  carry  our  whole  year- 
ly railroad  haul  of  grain,  flour,  cotton, 
hay,  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  farm 
products;  in  three  and  one-half  trips, 
all  our  lumber;  in  seven  trips,  all  our 
manufactured  goods;  in  sixteen  trips, 
all  our  coal  and  coke. 
The  profitable  employment  of  these 
ships  means  these  things : 

We've  got  to  PRODUCE  THE 
GOODS  to  keep  them  busy. 

We've  got  to  DEVELOP  NEW 
MARKETS  to  dispose  of  our 
goods. 

We've  got  to  FILL  THOSE 
SHIPS  with  raw  materials  ON 
RETURN   VOYAGES. 

We've  got  to  CREATE  WORLD 
COMMERCE,  in  comparison  with 
which  present  foreign  trade  'is 
scarcely  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 


Port  Facilities 
Must  Be  Expanded. 

TN    preparation    for    this    development, 

port  facilities  on  all  seaboards  are  to 

be  expanded  under  direction  of  the  Ship- 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
Chairman    U.    S.    Shipping    Board 

ping  Board.  For  the  manning  of  the 
.\merican  fleet  with  American  crews  a 
comprehensive  recruiting  service  is  in 
operation  on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
But  most  important  is  development  of 
overseas  trade  to  keep  the  ships  moving. 
On  this  subject,  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  re- 
cently made  these  statements : 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans 
everywhere  to  put  themselves  solidly 
behind  American   ships. 

Our  railroads  must  no  longer  stop  at 
the  ocean.  We  are  building  an  Amer- 
ican fleet  of  twenty-five  million  tons — 
three  thousand  ships.  We  are  back- 
ing modern  ships  with  modern  port 
facilities,  establishing  our  bunkering 
stations  all  over  the  globe  and  will 
operate  with  American  railroad  effi- 
ciency.    We  will  carry  American  car- 


goes at  rates  corresponding  to  our 
railroad  rates — the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  Fast  American  passenger-and- 
cargo  liners  will  run  regiflarly  to  ev- 
ery port  in  Latin  America,  the  Orient, 
Africa,  Australia. 

Are  you  taking  steps  to  use  these 
ships  to  increase  your  own  prosper- 
ity? Do  you  realize  that  American 
products  of  factory,  farm  and  mine 
can  be  delivered  to  customers  in  for- 
eign countries  on  terms  which  will 
build  lasting  trade? 

Do  you  realize  the  possibilities   for 
bringing  back  raw  materials  to  extend 
your  products  and  trade? 
In   a   communication   to   chambers   of 
commerce    throughout    the    country,    in 
which  he  urges  team  work  for  filling  the 
new  ships  with  cargoes.  Chairman  Hur- 
ley asks  these  questions : 

Has  your  organization  appointed  a 
live  committee  on  Merchant   Marine? 

Is  tlie  chairman  of  this  committee 
a  man  of  international  vision? 

Are  you  applying  the  new  world  vi- 
sion to  the  interests  represented  in 
your  organization  and  learning  what 
ships  can  do  toward  widening  your 
markets  ? 

Public   Neglect  Ruined 
Our  Merchant  Marine. 

'T'HEN   the  energetic  and  resourceful 
shipping   executive   makes    this   ap- 
peal : 


These  are  your  ships.  It  is  your 
duty  to  bring  them  close,  regard  them 
as  new  railroads,  spread  kaowledge 
about  them  through  investigation, 
meetings,  discussion. 

Public  neglect  ruined  our  old  mer- 
cantile marine.  Congress  ~<.-as  not  to 
blame — it  simply  reflected  the  indif- 
ference toii'ard  ships  of  the  average 
American. 

Once  more  we  have  a  real  .Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet  under  way,  backed 
by  far-reaching  policies  for  efficient 
operation.  We  must  dispel  the  indif- 
ference and  keep  our  flag  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  We  are  going 
to  take  trade  from  no  other  nation. 
But  we  must  serve  our  own  custom- 


"Pan  Pacific" 


ers  and  help  other  nations  in  their 
ocean  transportation  problems  after 
the  war. 

I  want  to  hear  personally  from  your 
organization.  These  are  precious  days 
of  opportunity.  The  nation  is  united 
for  teamwork  and  service.  Let  us 
"Wake  up  America !'" — which  means 
waking  up  ourselves. 
On  tlie  subject  of  foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Hurley  has  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows : 

When  the  business  man  turns  his 
attention  to  export  trade  he  looks 
abroad  and  thinks  of  foreign  custom- 
ers. But  foreign  trade  actually  begins 
in  his  own  factory.  He  looks  abroad 
and  studies  such  factors  as  ocean 
freights,  foreign  exchange,  export 
packing,  and  international  salesman- 
ship. If  he  would  look  into  his  own 
factory  first,  and  study  factors  close 
at  hand,  such  as  labor  turnover,  wages, 
manufacturing  costs  and  efficiency,  he 
would  be  laying  solid  foundations  for 
export  trade. 

"Effectiveness"    First 
Element  in  Foreign  Trade. 
T  N    a    recent    study    of    factors    that 

make  successful,  lasting  foreign 
trade.  Professor  Taussig  places  first 
of  all  the  element  of  manufacturing; 
"effectiveness,"  as  he  calls  it,  whicli 
he  defines  as  a  combination  of  capital, 
labor,  invention,  salesmanship,  and 
transportation,  all  working  together 
under  first-rate  business  leadership,  to 
make  goods  capable  of  holding  mar- 
kets in  competition  with  the  products 
of  other  nations. 

These  elements  of  effectiveness  are 
largely  right  at  hand  in  our  factories 
— it  is  not  necessary  to  send  anybody 
abroad  to  find  them,  .^.nd  as  an  illus- 
■  tration  of  how  nations  make  mistakes 
in  trying  to  build  foreign  trade  at  the 
other  end.  Professor  Taussig  shows 
that  real  effectiveness  in  manufactur- 
ing almost  invariably  holds  its  own 
against  artificial  devices  for  building 
foreign  trade,  such  as  export  boun- 
ties, special  railroad  rates  on  export 
shipments,  cut  prices,  discriminatory 
tariffs,  etc. 

With  the  bugaboo  of  cheap  foreign 
labor  haunting  us  in  former  years,  we 
got  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  ex- 
port trade  necessitated  some  lowering 
of  wages  and  American  living  stand- 
ards. Probably  that  was  crooked 
thinking  before  the  war.  Certainly  it 
is  crooked  thinking  now,  for  the  Vr-ar 
is  bringing  other  nations  closer  to  our 
American  standards  of  wages  and  liv- 
ing. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  there  will  be  a  decided  short- 
age of  labor  after  the  war.  That 
country  will  best  succeed  which  pro- 
tects its  workmen  by  improving  their 
living  conditions,  guaranteeing  a  fair 
return  for  labor,  protecting  workmen 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  MUST  BE  THE  BEST. 

By   J.    H.   ROSSETER 
Director    of   Operations,    U.    S.   Shipping    Board 

"We  must  compete  with  and  outstrip  the  ships  of  our  competitors 
by  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  due  to  better  ships, 
better  machinery  and  intelligent  organization.  The  ships  that  will  bring 
us  supremacy  on  the  sea  must  be  the  best  ships  that  can  be  bought  or 
built,  manned  by  the  best  men  we  can  find  to  man  them,  and  directed 
by  the  most  intelligent  foresight  and  the  most  efficient  business  organ- 
ization we  can  evolve." 


and  their  families  againsi  accidents 
and  idleness,  and  making  workers  bet- 
ter citizens.  The  country  taking  those 
measures  will  be  the  country  that  de- 
velops and  makes  products  most  eco- 
nomically, and  will  perform  a  world 
service  by  making  goods  at  the  prices 
fair  to  other  nations. 

To  think  of  cheapness  in  connection 
with  foreign  trade  is  just  as  wrong 
as  trying  to  pin  bargain  tags  on  sol- 
diers. Foreign  markets  are  not  going 
to  be  won  or  held  by  cheapened  .Amer- 
ican workers,  or  bargain  methods  in 
American  life.  As  manufacturers,  we 
have  got  to   lay  the   foundations   for 


foreign  trade  by  going  out  into  our 
factories  and  studying  labor  and  costs 
together.  We  can  sell  our  export 
products  at  reasonable  prices  by  in- 
creasing wages  along  with  output,  and 
decreasing  the  losses  caused  by  labor 
turnovers,  untrained  workers,  spoiled 
materials  and  other  inefficiency. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Financial  Year  Book — Tlic  annual  edition 
of  tlu-  Financial  Year  Book,  issued  l)y  the 
Dail>'  Commercial  News  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  out.  It  is  full  of  valuable  data 
on  our  harbor  development,  exports  and 
imports  and  finance. 


TOTAL  VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  AND 

EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JUNE,  1918 

(Compiled  by  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and   Domestic 

Commerce.) 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,   BY   MONTHS 

IMPORTS                               1915  1916  1917 

July             $    143,244,737  $    182,722,938  $   225,926,352 

August        141,804,202  199,316,480  267,854,767 

September         151,236,026  164,038,614  236,196,898 

October    149,172,729  178,658.730  221,227,405 

November    155,496,675  176,967,749  220,534,550 

December          171,832,505  204,834,188  227,911,497 

1916  1917  1918 

January                             $    184,350,942  $    241,793,282  $    233,942,081 

February        193,935,117  199,479,996  207,715,540 

March                 213,589,785  270,257,139  242,162,017 

April    218,236.397  253,935,966  278.981,327 

May                229,188,957  280,727,164  323,256,898 

June    245,795,438  306,622,939  260,313,031 

Total,    12   months   ending  June. .  .$2,197,883,510  $2,659,355,185  $2,946,022,363 

EXPORTS                               1915  1916  1917 

July                                   ..             $   268,468,702  $   444.713,964  $   372,758,414 

August        260,609.995  510,167,438  488,6.55,597 

September    ; 300,654,921  514,924,134  454,506,904 

October                                          336.152,009  492,813,918  542,101,146 

November    327,670,353  516,167,324  487.327,694 

December           3,59,306,362  523,233,780  600.135,006 

1916  1917  1918 

January           $    330,036,410  $    613,324,582  $    504,797,306 

February    401.783,974  467,648,406  411,361,970 

.March    410,742,034  553,985,699  531,034,091 

April    398,.S68,532  529,927,815  500.060,633 

May   474,803,637  549,673,545  551 ,095,273 

June    464,685,956  573,467,789  484,503,919 

Total,   12   months   ending   June. .  .$4,333,482,885  $6,290,048,394  $5,928,337,953 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports $2,135,599,375  $3,630,693,209  $2.982,315,.590 

Total  imports  and  exports,  12  months  .$6,531,366,395  $8,949,403,579  $8,874,360,316 
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CHILE  PROSPEROUS 


CHILE  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able countries  in  South  America. 
The  total  area  is  only  292,580 
square  miles,  yet  it  has'  a  coast 
line  of  3600  miles,  extending  from  18 
degrees  south  latitude  to  55  degrees. 
This  gives  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
In  the  extreme  north  where  the  great 
nitrate  fields  are  there  is  no  rain. 

These  nitrate  fields  employ  hundreds 
of  laborers,  who  are  now  making  good 
wages  working  for  the  big  plants  which 
are  shipping  nitre  to  all  the  Allies  and 
most  of  the  neutral  nations  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  fer- 
tiUzer. 

A  number  of  large  copper  mines  have 
been  developed  by  Americans,  who  with 
their  intelligence  and  modern  methods 
of  operation  are  turning  out  large  quan- 
tities of  copper. 

In  the  central  part  of  Chile  we  find 
the  main  cities,  and  here  most  of  the 
business  of  the  entire  Republic  is  trans- 
acted. The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  made  us  feel  nearer  to  the 
big  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
have  our  own  line  of  steamers  which 
run  from.  Valparaiso  north  to  Colon 
and  return  every  week. 

Manufacturing  Plants 
Needed  in  Chile. 
/■"^HILE  needs  manufacturing  plants 
^-^  of  all  kinds.  We  want  modern 
machinery  to  turn  out  farming  imple- 
ments, shoes,  textiles,  etc.  This  will  be 
the  best  way  to  compete  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  after  the  war,  by  the 
establishment  of  branch  factories.  This 
would  reduce  the  cost,  as  no  import 
licenses  would  have  to  be  paid. 

There  were  a  few  large  German 
houses,  well  established  in  Chile  before 
the  war,  but  they  are  out  of  business 
now.  In  fact,  the  Germans  in  Chile  are 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  Germans  had 
some  very  good  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  should  be  copied  by  Ameri- 
cans. Branch  agencies  should  be  estab- 
lished in  all  our  leading  ports,  at  once. 
Do  not  wait  until  after  the  war.  Full 
lines  of  samples  should  be  sent,  so  that 
everything  can  be  inspected  carefully. 

In  Chile  all  the  working  class  is  very 
intelligent.  There  is  practically  no  mix- 
ing of  races.  Even  the  common  laborer 
is  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  generally 
fairly  well  educated.  He  can  be  tau.ght 
any  trade  and  can  operate  modern  ma- 
chinery intelligently  after  a  few  days' 
training.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
tractors  in  the  agricultural  sections. 

Chile  has  very  rich  mines  of  silver, 
gold  and  copper.  Her  wool  clip  is  an 
important  industry  and  finds  a  ready 
market.  Her  wheat  crop  is  large.  We 
need  more  flour  mills. 


By  Sr.  R.  H.  de  FERARI 

President  of  A.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  oldest 
banking   house   in   Valparaiso,   Chile. 

Government  Stable, 
Foreigners  Welcome. 
/~*APITAL  will  find  a  safe  and  profit- 
^^  able  investment  in  Chile,  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  stable,  honest  and  reliable. 
Chile  has  always  paid  her  debts  prompt- 
ly. Foreigners  are  always  welcome  and 
well  received.  They  are  made  to  feel 
at  home.  One  can  travel  in  perfect  safe- 
ty in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Americans  are  especially  welcome   in 
Chile.     We  want  you  to  come  and  gain 


basis,    by     charging     more     for     goods 
shipped  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  government  should  be  more  lib- 
eral in  granting  e.xport  licenses  to  Chile. 
This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  both 
countries,  as  you  need  our  nitre,  copper 
and  wool,  and  we  need  your  finished 
products.  Electric  Power 
Plants  Needed. 
T^HERE  is  a  scarcity  of  coal  in  Chile. 
Some  million  and  a  half  tons  are 
mined  in  Chile,  but  this  is  fully  a  mil- 
lion tons  short  of  the  consumption  be- 
fore the  war.  We  used  to  import  this 
from  Australia,  but  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  tonnage,  we  have  had  to  do  with- 
out this  extra  million  tons  since  IQ14. 
Our  rivers  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water    for    the    development    of    water 


Courtesy    Geo.    Kanzee    Lontern    Slide    Libr; 

Valparaiso, 

a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
try, our  people,  and  our  language.  We 
know  you  well,  as  we  are  a  small  coun- 
ti'y  in  comparison  and  study  you  all  the 
time,  like  a  big  brother.  We  want  you 
to  know  us.  In  business,  to  have  com- 
plete cordial  relations  and  confidence,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  each  other.  The 
Germans  were  great  travelers.  Ameri- 
cans should  travel  more.  This  is  not 
only  good  business,  but  good  for  one's 
health  and  of  great  educational  benefit. 

Another  point  from  the  Germans. 
When  they  started  a  new  factory  their 
output  was  always  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  local  consumption  could  absorb.  The 
excess  was  sold  in  foreign  markets  for 
about  half  price.  This  was  done  to  en- 
courage the  demand  for  a  big  volume 
and  build  up  foreign  trade  so  as  to  keep 
their  ships  busy. 

Americans    operate    on    the    opposite 


iry.  S.   F. 

ChUe,  S.  A. 

power,  and  there  are  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities open  for  the  installation  of  nu- 
merous hydro-electric  power  plants  near 
the  large  cities  and  the  seaports. 

The  population  of  Chile  is  about 
3,500,000  with  only  two  per  cent  for- 
eigners. European  customs  prevail,  so 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
American-made  wearing  apparel  and 
merchandise. 

The  best  method  of  doing  business  in 
Chile  is  to  have  your  own  agent  there 
with  a  complete  line  of  samples,  and 
you  can  then  secure  a  complete  report 
on  creditors,  local  conditions,  etc.  Drafts 
should  be  sent  to  a  Chilean  bank  for  col- 
lection ninety  days'  sight.  Commissions 
range  from  2j/<  to  5  per  cent.  After 
your  goods  are  well  known  you  can  then 
establish  branches  and  become  so  well 
entrenched  that  you  can  meet  all  com- 
petition. 


"Pan  Pacific" 


SEATTLE'S  PUBLIC 
PORT  UTI  LITIES 


A  SAX  FRANCISCO  newspaper- 
:  lan  lately  asked  me  in  Shake- 
^IJearian  language,  "Upon  what 
meat  does  this  Seattle  feed  that 
it  has  grown  so  great  ?'"  I  promptly  an- 
swered "Whale  steak!" 

Ask  the  a\erage  man  on  the  street 
the  cause  of  Seattle's  unparalleled  prog- 
ress in  water-borne  commerce  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  Port  Commission 
was  the  principal  factor.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
more  than  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Seattle's  harbor  is  efficiently  handled  by 
the  great  municipal  system  of  public  ter- 
minals. The  total  water-borne  commerce 
of  Seattle  for  1917,  according  to  the 
Port  Warden's  tabulations,  aggregated 
five  million  tons  of  freight  having  a 
value  of  $600,000,000.  Therefore,  the 
freight  handled  by  this  unique  munici- 
pality, the  Seattle  Port  District,  exceeds 
the  total  business  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ports  of  America. 

The  Seattle  Port  Commission  is  the 
only  operating  commission  in  the  United 
States.  Other  cities  or  States  which 
have  built  a  system  of  public  docks  have 
invariably  contented  themselves  with  oc- 
cupying the  role  merely  of  landlord  or 
the  control  of  rates  and  regulations  for 
the  use  of  the  public  property  by  private 
corporations.  This  is  the  situation  in  the 
much  praised  public  ports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Orleans.  In  Seattle,  how- 
ever, as  the  various  units  of  the  public 
port  system  were  completed  as  engineer- 
ing w-orks,  the  Executive  Staff  of  the 
Commission  took  charge  of  the  same  un- 
der a  plan  of  complete  operation.  Ev- 
ery railroad,  every  steamship  line,  every 
shipper,  every  storer  was  invited  to  make 
use  of  the  terminals — first  come,  first 
served. 

Under  this  policy,  the  Commission  has 
witnessed  a  change  in  public  sentiment 
from  one  in  which  it  was  feared  that 
the  institution  w'ould  become  the  roost 
for  political  "lame  ducks"  and  personal 
favorites  to  an  institution  recognized  to 
practically  dominate  waterfront  practices 
and  charges  and  recognized  as  an  insti- 
tution conducted  on  strict  business  lines. 
It  is  in  fact  a  business  corporation,  the 
stockholders  of  which  are  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  King  County. 

National  Recognition. 
.HTHE  part  played  by  the  Port  Commis- 
sion  in  Seattle's  progress  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Premier  American  Port  on  the 
Pacific  has  become  so  w'ell  recognized 
that  Secretary  W.  G.  Mc.\doo  as  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Railroad  .-Kdministra- 
tion  consulted  with  its  members  and  staff 
on  his  recent  inspection  of  Seattle's  ter- 


By   HAMlLTOiN    HIGDAV 

Port  Manager 

All  Account  of  a  Vigorous  Commission 
and  a  Unique  Municil>ality  that  Have 
Aided  Seattle  to  Become  the  Second 
Port  of  America. 

minal  situation,  and  it  is  no  secret  to  say 
that  the  plan  of  the  Port  Commission  for 
further  expansion  by  duplicating  the 
great  Smith's  Co\e  Terminal  meets  with 
the  earnest  approval  of  Mr.  Mc\doo 
and  his  associate  officers  of  the  Railway 
Administration  and  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  lately  appointed  Director  of  Oper- 
ations of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. Such  confidence  is  based  on  the  un- 
mistakable record  of  pronounced  success 


The  De\  elopment  of  the  Six 
MiUion  Dollar  System  of  Pub- 
lic Docks  and  Warehouses. 

organizatioa  election,  the  new  Port  Com- 
missioners called  a  special  Port  District 
election  which  resulted  in  the  approval 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  harbor 
improvement  and  the  granting  of  au- 
thority to  expend  $6,000,000  in  new  pub- 
lic terminals. 

This  program  of  port  development  was 
carried  through  to  completion  without 
essential  change  as  originally  planned 
under  tlie  leadership  of  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  commission,  Gen.  H.  M. 
Chittenden,  U.  S.  A.  General  Chitten- 
den's presence  and  outlook  substituted 
a  national  and  international  viewpoint 
for  the  small  thinking  and  petty  squab- 
bling which  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected 
from  a  locallv  elected  board. 


Smith's  Cove  Public  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Oriental    Oil    Cargoes   Assembled    on    Open    Pier.      $25,000,000    Worth    of   Vegetable    Oils 
Were  Stored  on  Seattle's   Docks  at   one  time  this   Year. 


in  advancing  the  interests  of  Seattle  in 
the  Northwest.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
attitude  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  1915,  who  sought  to  put  an  absolute 
bar  to  any  further  port  development  by 
public  funds  by  reducing  the  three  per 
cent  bond  limit  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  making 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  adding  that 
the  bonded  indebtedness  should  never 
exceed  $5,750,000.  the  amount  of  the 
Port  bonds  then  outstanding. 

Organization  of  the  Port  District. 
T^HE  Seattle  Port  District  was  organ- 

ized  by  vote  of  the  people  of  King 
Count)-  by  special  election  called  by  the 
County  Commissioners  September  5, 
191 1.      Exactly    six    months    after    that 


The  facilities  erected  have  set  new 
standards  of  excellence  and  convenience 
in  the  improvement  of  American  har- 
bors. The  engineering  work  was  done 
at  a  time  when  the  price  of  material 
was  low  and  wages  were  reasonable  and 
when  labor  was  in  need  of  employment 
on  account  of  the  financial  depression 
of  1913. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  the  Port  Com- 
missioner from  the  South  District,  was 
born  near  Glasgow.  Scotland.  Some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  as  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, he  had  considerable  to  do  with 
State-owned  tidelands  and  harbor  areas 
of  Puget  Sound.  Mr.  Bridges'  fighting 
capacity  and  acumen  in  recognizing  op- 
portunities together  with  a  Scotch  per- 
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sistence  resulted  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  scheme  to  build  a  Bush 
Terminal  with  public  funds  and  farm  it 
out  to  a  New  York  syndicate  which  pro- 
posed to  sell  and  distribute  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  scheme  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $11,000,000. 

The  third  member  of  the  Commission 
and  its  president  at  the  present  time, 
is  Judge  C.  E.  Remsberg.  Judge  Rems- 
berg  has  always  been  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  development  not  only  of 
warehousing,  but  the  installation  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  systems  of 
mechanical  handling  devices  in  all  of 
the  public  piers  and  warehouses.  Year 
in,  year  out,  he  has  worked  constantly 
for  either  a  public  belt  line  or  such 
reorganization  of  the  unsatisfactoi7 
switching  situation  that  lands  in  the 
margin  of  the  city  suitable  for  indus- 
trial development  might  not  be  handi- 
capped by  prohibitory  charges  or  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Judge  Remsberg 
has  also  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
development  of  public  lighterage  in  the 
lakes,  waterways  and  bays  to  supple- 
ment the  terminal  service  of  the  docks 
and  railway  spurs. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Lippy  is  the  present  succes- 
sor of  General  Chittenden  as  Port  Com- 
missioner. He  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
Seattle  residents  who  "struck  it  rich"  in 
the  Klondyke  in  i8g8,  and  who  has  ex- 
tensive business  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests and  a  clear-cut  conception  that  the 
port  is  an  institution  commercial  in  char- 
acter, whose  shareholders  are  the  whole 
people  of  Seattle  and  the  additional  area 
embraced  in  the  Port  District. 

The  $6,000,000  Public  Terminal  System. 
'"PHE  word  "Terminal"  entered  into 
the  vocabulary  of  Seattle's  citizens 
as  a  product  of  the  Harbor  Island  cam- 
paign, when  a  syndicate  planned  a  sort 
of  replica  of  the  Bush  Terminal  of  South 
Brooklyn  on  the  north  end  of  the  island 
in  Elliott  Bay. 

The  Port  Commission  has  acquired, 
reclaimed  and  brought  into  magnificent 
use  six  groups  of  Public  Port  utilities, 


each   group   for  convenience  designated 
a  "Terminal,"  as  follows : 
I.     Smith's  Cove  Terminal. 

H.     Bell  Street  Terminal. 
HI.     Stacy  Street  Terminal. 
I\'.     Hanford  Street  Terminal. 

V.     Spokane  Street  Terminal. 
\  I.     Salmon  Bay  Terminal. 

These  six  groups  embrace  thirteen 
new  harbor  units  constructed  under  a 
general  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission 
and  approved  by  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  Port  District,  which  is  co-terminous 
with   King  County. 

In  addition  to  the  public  terminals  the 
Port  Commission  developed  two  new 
public  ferry  systems  on  Elliott  Bay  and 
Lake  Washington,  respectively. 

It  also  procured  the  vacation  of  cer- 
tain waterways,  useless  in  themselves 
and  an  obstruction  to  the  city's  growth 
if  developed.  The  title  to  the  beds  of 
these  waterways  was  passed  to  the  Port 
District  and  have  been  improved  and 
leased  to  private  enterprises  as  industrial 
sites. 

Port  Properties   Now   Worth  $10,000,000. 
"T^HE  total  book  value  of  Port  District 

^     properties  to  date  is  as  follows : 
Terminals  Total  Value 

Sinitli's   Cove    ....$    985,425.08 

Bell  St 983,875.94 

Stacy  St 1,001,513.99 

Hanford   St 1,U53,775.95 

Spokane    St 1,212,252.02 

Salmon   Bay   631,694.28 

$5,868,537.26 

Ferries  and  Landings 

Elliott   Bay    $212,914.28 

Lake   Washington..    167,451.38 

380,365.66 

Industrial   Sites    568,882.57 

Office  General  Equipment  and 

Outlay   30,890.12 

Grand  Total    $6,848,675.61 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  duplicate  the  ground, 
structures  and  floating  property  of  the 
Port  District,  at  present  costs  of  real 
estate,  material  and  labor,  for  less  than 
$10,000,000.  ^  ,fj 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  some 
of   Seattle's   leading  citizens   took  issue 


Project.  Service. 

Smith's    Cove    Pier    Heavy    machinery,    oil,    lumber    and    general 

merchandise    terminal. 

Bell  St.   Wharf  &  Transit  Shed Public     terminal     for    Alaska    and     coastwise 

trade. 

Bell   St.    Concrete    Warehouse Cold  storage  and  general  storage. 

Stacy  St.   Wharves   &  Transit   Sheds Terminal     designed     for     American-Hawaiian 

Trans-Panama   steamers. 

Whatcom   Ave.    Warehouse Concrete    storage    for   Alaska    canned    salmon. 

Hanford  St.  Wharf  &  Transit  Shed Overseas    transshipment    dock   and   grain    ter- 
minal. 

Hanford  St.  Concrete   Elevator Bulk  grain  storage  and  cargo  loading. 

Spokane  St.   Wharf   &  Transit  Shed Overseas   and  Alaskan   terminal. 

Spokane    St.    Warehouse Fruit   cold   storage   and   general    storage. 

Spokane    St.    Fresh    Fish    &    Ice    Storage 

Plants     Storage    and    express    shipments,    .-Maska    and 

Puget  Sound  fish  cargoes. 

Spokane   St.   Compressor  Plant Ice  manufacture,  etc. 

Salmon   Bay   Fishing   Fleet   Terminal Marine  ways,  net  storage,  mooring  basin,  etc. 

Lake  Washington  Public  Ferry  Landings 
and   auxiliary   launclies    Moving  bridges  in  the  public  highway  system. 

Elliott    Bay   Public   Ferries    Moving  bridges  in  the  public  highway  system. 

Industrial    Areas    Vacated   waterways   filled,   etc. 


with  the  plans  of  the  Port  Commission 
to  distribute  terminals  at  five  different 
locations  on  Elliott  Bay  and  a  sixth 
project  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Lake 
Washington  Ship  Canal  and  the  trunk 
railway  lines  entering  the  city  from  the 
north. 

Aside  from  the  plan  to  concentrate 
port  improvements  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Harbor  Island,  another  plan  pro- 
posed the  location  of  the  old  Moran 
shipbuilding  plant  for  the  "Central  Ter- 
minal." Still  another  plan  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  part  of  the  Port 
District's  credit  in  building  a  concrete 
seawall  all  around  the  harbor  front. 
Fortunately,  the  greatest  single  trans- 
shipment pier  was  at  Smith's  Cove,  par- 
allel to  the  piers  and  wharves  provided 
by  James  J.  Hill  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
gram of  transpacific  trade,  resulting  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Burlington  railway 
and  the  building  of  the  monster  liners, 
the  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota.  The 
ideal  location  of  Smith's  Cove  for  ocean 
transshipment  piers  is  just  now  being 
adequately  recognized.  Not  only  is  the 
location  such  that  whole  trains  from  the 
interbay  railway  yards  can  be  moved 
end-on  abreast  ships  berthing  at  im- 
mense piers,  but  the  location  is  one  un- 
impaired by  the  proximity  of  city  serv- 
ing docks  and  warehouses  and  industrial 
and  pleasure  traffic  slowing  up  the  cur- 
rent of  international  trade  and  the  dis- 
patch of  great  steamships  and  transcon- 
tinental trains. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  great 
pier  was  planned  as  a  lumber  storage 
facility  to  furnish  tidewater  utility  to 
interior  lumber  mills  of  the  State,  en- 
abling them  to  compete  with  tidewater 
mills.  The  ground  plan  worked  out 
largely  by  Engineer  Paul  P.  Whitham 
was  based  upon  models  found  in  the 
ports  of  Alanchester  and  Tilbury  Docks, 
London.  The  great  $40,000  traveling 
gantry  or  bridge  crane  with  which  the 
pier  is  equipped  was  designed  and  placed 
on  the  theory  that  lumber  could  be 
handled  for  10  cents  per  tliousand,  a 
much  exploded  theory.  The  baptism  of 
Smith's  Cove  pier  by  big  business  camt 
when  H.  F.  Ostrander  comracted  to 
move  55.000  tons  of  railway  steel,  equip- 
ment, machinery,  etc.,  to  Vladivostok, 
Siberia.  The  three  miles  of  railway 
spurs  upon  the  piers,  batteries  of  electric 
and  steam  cranes  disclosed  a  terminal 
efficiency  and  made  a  record  of  ship  dis- 
patch which  has  carried  the  name  of  Se 
attle  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  Port   Embraces   Three   Elements. 
A     PORT  embraces  three  elements,  as 
^^    follows: 

(a)  Transshipment  piers  and  cargo 
transfer  sheds. 

(b)  Storage  warehouses  and  reser- 
voirs for  commodities,  the  distri- 
bution of  which  is  deferred. 

(c)  The  terminal  railway  system  ar- 
ticulating rail  and  water  carriers 
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connecting  docks,  warehouses,  rail- 
way trunk  lines,  classification  and 
storage  yards  and  industrial  plants 
of   the   metropolitan    district    with 
all  avenues  of  transportation. 
The   Port   Commission   added   nearly 
three   miles    of    frontage   available    for 
berthing   deep-sea   ships ;   and   provided 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  the 
cost  of  which  aggregated  $663,000. 

The  Commission  went  further  than 
any  other  port  in  America  in  providing 
the  second  or  storage  element,  out  of 
which  public  funds,  concrete  warehouses 
behind  the  docks  were  provided  for  stor- 
age of  commodities  like  the  540,000,00c 
Alaskan  canned  salmon,  potatoes,  rice, 
coflfee,  and  every  other  merchandise.  It 
also  provided  cold-storage  plants  for  tlie 
reception  and  conservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  barreled  and  frozen  fish, 
meats  and  all  other  perishable  commodi- 
ties. It  provided  underground  concrete 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  Manchuriaii  and 
other  vegetable  oils,  which  began  com- 
ing into  Seattle  by  the  millions  of  gal- 
lons early  in  1916.  The  Commission 
built  the  first  publiclj-  owned  and  oper- 
ated grain  elevator  in  the  United  States, 
the  concrete  tanks  of  which  will  hold 
1,000,000  bushels  of  bulked  wheat  or 
other  grain.  Over  3,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  frozen  fish,  stacked  up  like  cord- 
wood,  is  now  conserv-ed  in  refrigerated 
rooms  at  the  Spokane  St.  Terminal — 
nearly  100  carloads. 

The  third  element,  the  switching  serv- 
ice impartially  serving  steamships,  fac- 
tories and  trunk-line  railways,  the  Com- 
mission sought  to  obtain  through  devel- 
opment of  a  public  belt  line.  The  tak- 
ing over  of  railways  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  war  measure 
is  apparently  going  to  result  in  a  uni- 
fied operation  of  railway  tracks  and 
spurs  and  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tive conditions  which  the  Port  Commis- 
sion for  more  than  five  years  sought  to 
obtain  through  private  railway  manage- 
ments in- competition  with  each  other. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  for  1916,  Seattle  is 


the  nineteenth  port  in  the  world,  and 
the  customs  district  of  Washington  has 
outstripped  San  Francisco  in  foreign 
trade  for  the  last  three  years.  The  re- 
cent growth  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  combined  at  Seattle,  accord- 
ing to  the  published  reports  of  the  Port 
Warden,  is  as  follows: 

1910 $  96,091,040 

191 1    109,276,290 

1912 _ 121,425,175 

1913    __ — __ .      124,130,845 

1914 154,609,043 

191 5 257,792,393 

1916 . _     412,438,319 

1917 599-590,955 

World  War  Found  Seattle  Prepared. 

AS  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, it  is  not  true  that  the  Port 
Commission  or  the  new  public  terminals 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  Seattle's  forg- 
ing ahead  as  a  world  port.  The  chief 
cause  is,  of  course,  the  world  war,  but 
the  world  war  found  Seattle  prepared. 
Her  house   was   in   order.     Under   the 


slogan,    "Prepare     for    Panama!"     she 
builded  better  than  she  knew. 

When  ships  became  scarce  on  the  Pa- 
cific because  of  U-boat  destruction  and 
of  the  cessation  of  production  of  neces- 
sities in  Europe,  Japanese  vessels,  to 
which  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  principal- 
ly fell,  naturally  followed  the  short 
route  of  4259  miles  Yokohama  to  Seat- 
tle, as  against  4536  miles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  difference  of  277  miles,  or  near- 
ly two  days'  steaming  each  way,  at  a 
time  when  vessels  are  chartered  at  from 
$3000  to  $5000  per  day.  Another  fac- 
tor contributing  to  Seattle's  growth  in 
foreign  trade  was  the  close  co-operation 
between  the  four  nordiern  railway  sys- 
tems and  the  Japanese  steamship  lines. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Milwaukee,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  were  each  more 
aggressive  in  developing  foreign  trade 
than  was  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San 
Francisco,  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
Pacific  Mail,  which  they  withdrew  after 


Hanford  Street  Wharf,  Seattle,  Wash. 

View  from  east  end  of  Turning  Basin,    1,400  feet   of  Deep-Sea  Berthage. 
Concrete  Grain  Elevator  in  Rear. 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1918 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and   Domestic  Commerce. 

Imports  Exports  Total 

1.  New    York    $1,251,790,373  $2,616,850,680  $3,868,641,053 

2.  Washington  (Seattle)    326,981,279  258.005.365  584,986.644 

3.  Philadelphia    101,527,257  446,612,168  548.139.425 

4.  New    Orleans     117.417.506  381,428.110  498,845.616 

5.  San   Francisco    269,107,408  211,874,817  480,982,225 

6.  Boston    248.927.021  205.189.419  454,116,440 

7.  Baltimore    29.155.693  336.356,608  365.512,301 

8.  Detroit    56.948,344  263,875.029  320.823.373 

9.  Buffalo    108.870,436  189.022,114  297,892.550 

10.     Galveston     15,577.412  181,770.437  197.347.849 

Totals    $2,946,059,403  $5,928,285,641  $8,874,345,044 


the  passage  of  the  La  FoUette  Seamen's 
-\ct  and  the  denial  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  railway-owned  vessels.  Still  another 
factor  in  Seattle's  progress  was  the  di- 
vorce of  the  Union  Pacific  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  consequent  di- 
\  ersion  of  freights  to  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington railway  running  to  Puget  Sound 
instead  of  over  die  old  Central  Pacific 
between  Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco 
Bay.  A  further  factor  unquestionably 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  that  Seat- 
tle is  more  hospitable  to  her  people  than 
San  Francisco.  At  any  rate,  the  Japan- 
ese Government  has  subsidized  more 
lines  operating  more  vessels  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  than  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

{Continued  on  page  21) 
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BUGS     IS     BUGS! 


HAWAII  NEI  is  a  fair  and  salu- 
brious land  where  neither  tJie 
frost  nor  the  dust  doth  corrupt, 
nor  bugs  break  through  and 
steal.  That  is,  the  bugs  haven't  broken 
through  to  speak  of  during  the  past 
decade.  Prior  to  that  they  broke 
through  a-plenty  and  promiscuous. 
That's  why  the  Territory,  in  1904,  es- 
tablished a  reception  committee  to  the 
entomological  aristocracy,  proletariat 
and  rifi'raflf  seeking  hospice  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
Along  about  the  time  bug  tourist  sea- 
son opened  in  1908,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn 
w'as  invited  to  Hawaii  and  named  chair- 
man of  the  aforesaid  reception  commit- 
tee. Forthwith  he  turned  his  bug  recep- 
tion room  in  the  Ferry  Building  at  San 
Irancisco  over  to  a  brother  entomolo- 
.L,'^ist  and  took  charge  here  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Inspection  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  most  fully 
equipped  and  thoroughly  efficient  bu- 
reau of  its  kind  in  the  world,  according 
to  no  lesser  authority  than  the  Federal 
Board  of  Horticulture  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

It  is  verily  a  perspicacious  and  agile 
bug  that  succeeds  in  running  the  block- 
ade maintained  by  this  lynx-eyed  outer 
doorkeeper.  For  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  separated  the  goats  froin  the  sheep, 
examined  their  passports,  and  turned 
most  of  them  into  the  goat  corral  via 
the  alcohol,  formaldehyde  or  incinerator 
route,  according,  I  suppose,  to  their  in- 
dividual habits,  inherent  tastes  and  just 
deserts.  No  one  with  such  wholesome 
respect  for  the  insect  tribe  could  treat  a 
delegate  otherwise  than  with  courtesy 
befitting  its  inalienable  prerogatives  and 
rank. 

Who's  Who  In 
Entomological  Circles. 

p  YEN  a  casual  survey  by  a  tyro  in 
bugology  of  Mr.  Ehrhorn's  gallery 
of  Who's  Who  in  entomological  circles 
is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  bugs  is  bugs.  After  viewing 
with  appropriate  awe  the  well  preserved 
remains  of  a  beetle  measuring  six  inches 
from  stem  to  stern,  with  a  beam  of  over 
two  inches,  not  to  mention  prominent 
horns  like  a  Texas  steer,  I  decided — 
not  scientifically,  but  on  general  prin- 
ciples— that  I  would  be  just  as  well  con- 
tent not  to  have  his  family  bothering 
about  my  reading  lamp  o'  nights.  As- 
suming this  particular  beast  to  be  herb- 
ivorous, I  couldn't  imagine  him  feeding 
on  anything  smaller  than  a  bale  of  hay. 
Being  still  somewhat  fond  of  my  humble 
carcass,  the  thought  that  he  might  be 
carnivorous  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  colly- 
wobbles. 


By    GEORGE     MELLEN 

Staff  Correspondent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


Otto  H,  Swezey 

Chief   Entomologist,    Experiment  Station, 

H.  S.  P.  A. 

Air.  D.  T.  FuUaway,  entomologist  in 
charge  of  field  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, informs  me  that  only  a  negligible 
and  practically  harmless  branch  of  the 
bug  family  is  indigenous  to  Hawaii  and 
that  members  thereof  reside  in  the 
mountain  forests  attending  strictly  to 
their  own  affairs.  All  the  horrendous 
and  freebooting  bugs  migrated  hither 
from  various  accursed  lands  prior  to 
the  inauguration  of  bug  passports.  Like 
any  other  immigrant,  they  sought  to 
shake  their  oppressors  in  the  old  coun- 
try and  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of 
their  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  forage  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion without  let  or  hindrance.  Before 
the  human  inhabitants  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  they  were  swiftly  being 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  the  free 
and  independent  state  of  federated  pests 
had  got  things  going  to  their  eminent 
satisfaction. 

Even  the  Ukulele 

Is  Indeed  a   Bug. 

p  \'EX  the  ukulele,  most  widely  known 
of  all  Hawiian  bugs,  is  not  indige- 
nous ;  its  granddad,  the  guitar,  hailing 
from  Spain.  Prior  to  its  invasion  the 
nose-flute  and  tom-tom  served  to  aug- 
ment and  buoy  up  the  simple  native 
chansons.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  digres- 
sion, let  me  assure  you  that  the  famous 
ukulele  is  indeed  a  bug,  being  no  other 
than  Pulcx  vulgaris,  the  dod-gasted  and 
otherwise  anathematized  flea.  This 
"young  guitar,"  now  so  popular  as  an 
adjunct  to  Gertrude's  cozy  corner,  got 
its  name  from  compounding  nku,  Ha- 
waiian for  cootie,  and  lele,  meaning  to 


Striving  to  Make  Hawaiian 
Islands  a.  Restless  Paradise 

jump  excitedly,  a  term  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  hand  in  strumming  the 
strings.  The  ukulele,  however,  is  not 
directly  inimical  to  agriculture  and  de- 
structive of  nothing  more  valuable  than 
the  neighbor's  peace  of  mind,  so  we  may 
dismiss  it  with  the  foregoing  slight  men- 
tion. 

As  a  high  hopper  Perkinsiella  Saccha- 
ricida  has  it  all  over  old  friend  Pule.v. 
He  busted  in  from  Australia  before  sen- 
try-go was  established  on  the  waterfront. 
He  is  not  too  affectionately  known  col- 
loquially as  the  cane  leaf-hopper  and  he 
hopped  on  the  sugar  industry  so  prompt- 
ly and  effectually  in  the  year  1902  that 
whole  thriving  plantations  ceased  to 
thrive  and  became  liabilities  instead  of 
producers  of  juicy  dividends  as  thereto- 
fore. Something  had  to  be  done  about 
this  bug  with  such  a  robust  appetite  for 
good  yellow  gold.  The  Hawaii  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  bestirred  itself  and 
put  a  bug-hunting  sleuth  on  the  job. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Hamilton  Agee, 
Director  of  the  H.  S.  P.  A.,  I  met  Otto 
H.  Swezey,  his  chief  entomologist,  who 
informed  me  that  putting  an  end  to  this 
voracious  pest  would  have  been  meas- 
urably facilitated  had  they  known  from 
whence  it  came.  This,  he  tells  me,  is 
the  basis  of  all  campaigns  against  bugs. 
If  you  know  where  they  live  when  at 
home  you  can  hie  you  thence  and  import 
a  few  of  their  oppressors  and  natural 
enemies,  which  complicates  life  for  the 
free  and  untrammeled  immigrant  consid- 
erably. Several  years  slipped  away 
along  with  the  hopes  of  the  sugar  plant- 
ers before  one  spectacled  enthusiast, 
roaming  the  wide  earth,  discovered  the 
leaf-hopper's  native  heath  to  be  Austra- 
lia. The  rest  was  easy — that  is,  cotnpar- 
atively  easy.  This  Knight  Errant  of  the 
scoop-net  and  microscope  found  out  why 
old  John  Leaf  Hopper  wasn't  a  menace 
in  his  own  bailiwick.  One  Paranagrus 
optabUis  sponged  on  him  by  simply  mov- 
ing into  his  menage  and  eating  up  his 
children,  all  same  Ogre. 

Next  thing  was  to  drum  up  passenger 
traffic  among  the  Mymarids,  a  tribe  of 
which  the  above  P.  OptabUis  was  chief 
or  something,  and  provide  steamship 
passage  to  Hawaii.  True  to  the  usual 
rule  which  makes  it  easy  to  get  what 
you  don't  want  and  damnably  difficult 
to  annex  what  you  do  want,  the  My- 
inarid  tribe  resisted  all  wiles  and  persua- 
sions for  many  moons.  Finally,  by  easy 
stages  and  granting  stop-overs  at  all 
watering  places  en  route,  a  somewhat 
groggy  colony  was  welcomed  with  loud 
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acclaim,  albeit  grave 
misgivings,  in  these 
troubled  isles.  By  put- 
ling  them  up  at  the 
■est  bug  hotel  and  hu- 
moring their  every 
whim,  they  consented 
lo  increase  and  multi- 
lily.  Being  in  time  re- 
leased among  their 
'|Uondam  hosts,  they 
>ct  joyfully  to  work 
and  within  two  years 
had  sufficiently  upset 
the  plans  of  Leaf  Hop- 
per to  have  over  three 
million  dollars  placed 
to  their  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  H.  S. 
P.  A.  The  first  entry 
on  the  optiinistic  side  of  that  ledger  to 
be  written  down  in  some  time. 
Bug  Chasers  Save 
Crops  Worth  Millions. 
CO,  when  you  see  in  your  travels  a 
'^  studious  individual,  slightly  myopic, 
stooped  of  shoulders  and  perhaps  indif- 
ferent to  his  sartorial  get-up  as  geniuses 
are  wont  to  be,  don't  judge  the  impor- 
tance of  his  pilgrimage  to  far  places  too 
hastily.  He  may  not  look  it,  as  he  goes 
chasing  insects  with  a  bit  of  mosquito- 
bar  draped  over  a  hoop,  but  he  is,  never- 
theless, likely  to  translate  his  apparent 
idiosyncrasies  into  a  few  millions  of  good 
hard  dollars,  if  no  one  trips  him  up. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  luscious 
and  rare  fruits  amenable  to  extensive 
production  in  Hawaii,  which  could  have 
free  access  to  Uie  mainland  markets  were 
it  not  for  pests  infesting  them.  Once 
introduced  among  the  fruits  of  the  coast 
these  might  raise  a  riot  and  add  nothing 
to  the  possibility  for  a  good  night's  rest 
occasionally  for  the  producers  there. 
Until  such  time  as  Messrs.  Fullaway, 
Swezey,  et  al.,  conquer  the  bugs  already 
residing  here,  while  Mr.  Ehrhorn  dis- 
courages the  advent  of  undesirable  bug 
immigrants,  no  island  products  in  the 
fresh  state  may  be  exported  to  the  States. 
Bananas  and  pineapples,  however,  may 
be  e.xported  (when  there  are  ships  again 
to  carry  them)  after  each  and  every  pine 
and  banan  has  been  scrutinized  here  by 
Mr.  Ehrhorn's  force  and  again  by  the 
mainland  sharps  before  admittance 
there.  This  condition  has  served  to  dis- 
courage development  of  many  possible 
and  financially  promising  fruit  and  vege- 
table industries  in  the  islands  and  at  the 
same  time  deprives  the  mainland  market, 
so  near  and  yet  so  far,  of  the  delicious 
mangoes,  alligator  pears,  papaias,  rose 
apples,  tamarinds  and  no  end  of  fruits 
the  flavors  of  which  are  much  enhanced 
by  their  romantic  East  Indian  and  tropic 
associations  for  those  to  whom  their 
very  appearance  is  strange. 


The  chief  malefactor  in  this  instance 
is  the  cussedly  industrious  Ceratitis 
Capitata,  or  ^ledilcrranean  fruit  fly, 
who  slipped  in  by  some  evil  chance  from 
-Xorth  -\lrica  or  thereabouts  in  the  old, 
free-for-all  days.  N'arious  bug-hunters 
spent  years  roaming  the  Dark  Continent 
for  C".  Capitala's  natural  enemies,  finally 
locating  in  South  .\frica,  a  parasite  by 
name  Opiiis  H umiHs—\i  that  means  any- 
thing to  you — and  by  easy  stages  luring 
him  to  Hawaii  where  he  has  already  put 
an  awful  crimp  in  C.  Capitala's  hopes 
for  a  glorious  future.  When  you  con- 
sider that  most  of  the  parasites  exempli- 
fying the  old  saw :  "Big  fleas  have  little 
fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'cm,  etc." 
enjoy  a  life  tenure  of  perhaps  three  days 
to  as  many  weeks,  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent stop-overs  becomes  evident.  The 
guardians  of  these  microscopic  voyag- 
eurs  therefore  skip  from  island  to  island 
with  their  charges,  stopping  a  few 
months  or  longer  at  each  place  to  breed 
a  new  lot ;  running  a  relay  race  with 
death.  It  sometimes  requires  four  or 
five  years,  by  fits  and  starts,  to  land  a 
few  gnats  about  the  size  of  the  little  end 
of  nothing  in  the  home  bug  house. 

Each  Part  of  Cane 
Has  a  Special  Pest. 
A  MOXG  Other  notables  from  foreign 
"^^  bugdom  came  Rhabdocncmis  Ob- 
scura,  whose  operations  are  more  ob- 
scure than  their  economic  results.  Rhab, 
modestly  concealed  within  a  sugar  cane 
stalk,  can  discourage  its  ambitions  in  no 
time.  He's  a  borer,  and  did  well  for 
himself  until  a  patient  personal  conduc- 
tor brought  hither  his  hereditaiy  ene- 
mies, the  Tachinids.  This  required  four 
years,  the  journey  starting  in  New 
Guinea  and  proceeding  by  easy  stages 
via  .\ustralia,  Fiji  and  way  stations  to 
Honolulu  where  it  took  Tachiiiid  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  about  two  years  to  practically  ruin 
business  for  R.  Obscura.  ,A.nother  unbid- 
den immigrant  was  Old  Grub  Anomala 
who  immediately  set  about  destroying 
the  roots  of  the  cane.  Rhab  being  busy  at 
the  stalk,  while  Leaf  Hopper,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Leaf  Roller,  attended  to  the 
foliage.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dogged 
persistence  of  certain  gentry  of  the  high 
brow  and  astounding  Latin  vocabulan,' 
rounding  up,  after  four  years  of  globe 
trotting,  one  ScoUa  Manilae.  who  makes 
housekeeping  hard  for  G.  Anomala;  and 
— what's-name ;  Bracon  Omiodhorum, 
who  causes  L.  Roller  to  cease  from  roll- 
ing, the  juiciest  industry  of  Hawaii 
would  have  long  since  been  worth  about 
a  pinch  of  rancid  shark-meat,  and  Dunns 
and  Bradstreets  would  have  no  current 
literature  on  the  subject. 

Plant   Inspector  Job   No   Sinecure. 
l^EEPING   bugs   out   of   Hawaii,    ac- 
cording to  Plant  Inspector  Ehrhorn, 
is  no  sinecure.  Some  ignoramus  or  other 
is  everlastingly  trying  to  get  by  with  this 


D.  F.  Fulla\\  ay 


freak  or  that.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  but 
twelve  snakes  in  Ha 
waii.  Ehrhorn  has  'em. 
They  are  decently  jiic- 
kled  in  jars  and  iiuite 
dead.  They  were  seized 
in  the  baggage  of  show 
men  or  snake  fanciers. 
There  is  going  to  be 
no  work  for  St.  Patrick 
in  these  snakeless  isles 
if  Ehrhorn  can  prevent 
it.  His  galler)'  of  in- 
tercepted horrors  is  full 
of  slugs,  bugs,  beetles, 
borers,  centipedes  as 
long  as  a  moral  law 
and  twice  as  broad, 
scorpions  big  enough 
to  wrestle  a  strong  man,  moths  the  size 
of  a  partridge,  worms  as  thick  as  a 
policeman's  club  and  fully  as  efficient  in 
their  line,  and  full  many  a  gem  of  en- 
tomological ray  serene.  Their  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly dead. 

The  prize  package,  said  Ehrhorn,  came 
from  Japan.  It  contained  an  innocent 
looking  bunch  of  tree  twigs  about  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  eight  inches  long. 
Some  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  this  importation  until  a  letter  was 
found  in  the  package.  Translated,  it 
read  thus :  "Greetings :  This  time  I  am 
sending  you  some  medicine  good  for 
consumption.  Open  the  twigs  and  you 
will  find  a  worm  (Sabiitori-inushi)  in 
each  twig.  Take  out  one,  wrap  it  in 
sembi  or  ame  (pastries)  and  swallow  it 
alive.  The  juice  of  the  living  worm  is 
good  for  the  disease.  However,  if  the 
worms  are  dead,  bake  them  until  black, 
powder  them  up  and  drink  with  sake 
(Japanese  W'hiskey).  Those  I  send  will 
constitute  a  dose  for  one  w'eek.  (There 
were  12  live  grubs  in  the  package!) 
When  you  take  worms  please  inform  me 
if  you  digest  the  same.  If  you  find  any 
such  worms  in  Hawaii,  continue  taking 
same  for  some  time,  etc.,  etc." 

These  were  destined  to  the  island  of 
Maui.  -At  the  risk  of  precipitating  the 
untimely  end  of  the  patient,  Mr.  Ehr- 
horn thought  the  sufferer  might  over- 
look digestion  of  the  entire  lot  or  start  a 
local  wormery,  thus  establishing  a  new 
pest  in  business,  so  they  were  consigned 
to  a  pickle  jar  where  I  gazed  reluctantly 
upon  them  without  any  appreciable  crav- 
ing to  turn  a  flock  of  them  loose,  alive 
and  kicking,  within  my  gastronomical 
process.  I  might  take  a  few  pulverized, 
in  sake,  especially  as  a  chaser.  After 
one  jolt  of  sake  the  most  finical  w'ould, 
joyfully  shouting  "Banzai!"  down  any- 
thing froin  a  pudg\'  live  grub  to  a  horned 
toad.  .\s  a  cure,  temporarily  at  least,  for 
anything,  I  can  think  of  nothing  half  so 
potent. 
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Inter-Island  Quarantine 
Also  Maintained. 
N  conneclion  with  the  recently  com- 
pleted laboratory  and  inspection  bnild- 
ing,  Mr.  Ehrhorn  showed  me  an  inciner- 
ator, the  200  deg.  F.  of  which  effectnal- 
ly  puts  the  kibosh  on  undesirables.  Be- 
yond this  is  what  he  calls  the  "violent 
ward"  where  really  dangerous  pests  are 
put  in  limbo  until  their  credentials  are 
examined.  'Tis  a  dour  chamber  and  when 
my  gviide  called  attention  to  the  low 
ceiling  which,  he  said,  made  it  easy  to 
grab  escaping  criminals,  I  instinctively 
ducked — thinking  nie  of  the  rough  look- 
ing characters  in  pickle  on  the  premises. 
"But,"  continued  the  inspector,  "they 
usually  don't  get  this  far.  If  we  already 
have  them  mugged,  they  go  instanter  to 
the  crematory,  where,  with  simple  faith, 
we  trust  their  escaping  gases  may  not 
imdnly  pollute  the  renowned  climate  of 
our  island.  We  take  no  chances !"  This 
building  also  has  big  hermetically  sealed 
rooms  where  thousands  of  bags  of  rice 
,,r  other  vegetable  imports  harboring 
bugs  or  diseases  may  be  purified  by 
fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide.  A  strict  in- 
ter-island quarantine  is  also  maintained 
til  prevent  spreading  any  pest  that  may 
slip  through  the  port  of  entry. 

Striving  to   Make   Hawaii 
a  Pestless  Paradise. 
A  S  you  may  have  smmised,  being  per- 
■^  chance  versed   in   such   things,   this 
article  does  not  aspire  to  a  place  in  scien- 
tific archives.     My  purpose  in  writing  it 
is  to  bring  home  to  all  and  sundry  the 
vital  commercial  importance  of  bug-hunt- 
ing.    Had   such   a   system   as   we   now 
have  been  in  effect  from  the  start  of  in- 
ternational   communication    in    Hawaii, 
these  islands  would  be  practically  a  pest- 
less paradise.     Even  the  mosquito  is  not 
indigenous ;  but  was  brought  by  careless 
whalers  emptying  the  dregs  from  their 
water  butts,  alive  with  larvae  from  Cen- 
tral    American     ports,     into     the     pure 
streams.     It  might  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  Hawaiian  mosquito  is  still  rather 
anaemic,  thank  heaven,  and  gives  little 
trouble,   not  being  inoculated   with  ma- 
laria   or   anything.      Being    of    volcanic 
origin  and  isolated  in  the  center  of  the 
world's   greatest  ocean,   the   islands   or- 
iginally  had  no   pests.     They   all   came 
I  with  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
It  is  therefore  my  purpose  to  bring  this 
little  known  work  of  the  entomologist  to 
the  attention  of  "Pan   Pacific"   readers, 
most  of  whom  are  frequent  travelers  up 
and  down  the  world,  to  the  end  that  con- 
scientious effort  be  made  to  augment  in 
every  possible  way  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral    Horticultural     Board,     which     co- 
operates with   the  various  state  boards. 
You  can  do  this  by  never  attempting  to 
import  nor  export,  either  by  shipment  or 
in  personal  baggage  a  single  midgin  of 
vegetation  or  its  products,  not  to  men- 
tion  pet   snakes,   lizards,    scorpions   and 


such,  without  suljmitting  them  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  bug  doctors.  When  occasion 
arises  vou  can  also  put  the  weight  of  your 
infiuence  into  the  balance  for  further 
jirotective  legislation  and  support  along 
this  line.  It  is  even  hoped  that  this  ser- 
vice, so  ably  started  some  years  ago  in 
California,  originally  between  counties, 
may  ultimately  be  uniform  throughout 
the'  trading  countries  of  the  world,  vit- 
ally affecting  international  commerce  as 


Boninc,    Photcigrapher.    H,.nnlulu. 
HULA  DANCER 
Well    known   product   o(   Hawaii   which   has 
nothing  particular  to  do  with  bugs — or  has  it? 

it  docs.  A  bug  may  be  only  a  bug;  but 
when  he  gets  to  spilling  the  beans  by 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  he  needs  mina- 
tory attention  in  the  region  of  the  seat 
of  his  pants. 


SLIGHT  FALLING   OFF 
IN  TRADE  FOR  1918 

AMERICAN  foreign  trade  fell  off 
slightly  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the 
total  being  $8,874,000,000  compared  with 
$8,949,000,000  in  1917,  according  to  fig- 
ures made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  imports  for  191 8  show  an  increase 
of  $287,000,000,  reaching  a  total  of  $2,- 
946,000,000.  Exports,  however,  show  a 
decrease  of  $362,000,000,  the  total  for 
1918  being  $5,928,000,000  as  compared 
with  $6,2(30,000,000  in  1917.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
$2,982,000,000  in  1918  a.gainst  $3,631.- 
000,000  in  1917. 

Exports  and  imports  both  show  a  fall- 
ing off  for  June,  1918,  as  compared  with 


POINTERS    ON    HOW   TO 

DO  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN 
These  have  been  compiled  from 
various  suggestions  received  from 
secretaries  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Museums  in  Japan. 
A  perusal  of  these  may  save  the 
prospective  buyer  or  seller  loss  of 
valuable  time,  unnecessary  corres- 
pondence  and   disappointments. 

1.  In  your  first  letter  state  fully 
your  offers,  wants,  specifications, 
quality,  quantity  and  price  of  the 
product    in    question. 

2.  Don't  ask  for  samples  unless 
you  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
And  it  is  better  to  pay  for  samples 
in  advance.  Samples  and  postage 
cost  money. 

3.  In  placing  an  order  with  a  Jap- 
anese manufacturer  or  exporter  give 
fuM  references  and  complete  instruc- 
tions regarding  packing,  shipping  and 
delivery. 

4.  Most  Japanese  firms  accept  and 
fill  orders  only  against  letter  of 
credit,  upon  which  they  may  draw  on 
presentation  cf  consular  invoice  and 
bill   of  lading  in   the   bank. 

5.  There  are  some  firms  in  Japan 
that  will  sell  goods  c.  i.  f.  customer's 
port,  but  this  only  to  firms  whose 
commercial  rating  is  very  good,  and 
in  most  cases  only  after  several  busi- 
ness transactions.  Some  firms  will 
also  extend  credit  to  firms  with  which 
they  have  had  satisfactory  business 
dealings   for   some   time. 

6.  In  correspondence  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  the  simplest  expressions, 
short  sentences,  and  above  all  eschew 
ambiguous  phrases. 

7.  Remember  that  more  than  a 
month  is  lost  in  exchanging  letters — 
make  every  letter  count.  Leave 
nothing  to  guesswork  or  afterthought. 
The  slightest  omission  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  great  loss  in  time  re- 
quired for  additional  correspond- 
ence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   WANTED. 

"Pan  Pacific"  desires  interesting  photo- 
graphs from  all  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  same 
in  payment  on  subscriptions  to  amount  of 
one-half  of  the  subscription  price.  Post 
cards,  if  clear  and  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion, will  be  accepted. 

Address  "Pan  Pacific,"  247  Monadnock 
Building.   San   Francisco,   Cal. 


May  and  April.  Imports  totaled  $260,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $323,000,000 
in  May,  while  exports  amounted  to 
$485,000,000  as  against  $551,000,000  in 
May. 

Imports  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  only  $124,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $977,000,000  in  1917,  while 
exports  were  valued  at  $191,000,000, 
compared  with  $292,000,000  in  1917. 

Silver  impoits  amounted  to  $70,000.- 
000  in  1918  against  $35,000,000  in  roi7, 
and  silver  exports  increased  from  $78.- 
000.000  in  1917  to  $139,000,000  in  1918. 
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CHINA  A  GOOD  FIELD 
FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE 


WHILE  there  are  216  Amer- 
ican firms  in  China,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  more,  and 
the  friendly  relations  of  this 
country  with  China  make  it  more  prom- 
ising for  the  trader. 

We  must  send  first-class  men  to  China 
to  study  local  trade  conditions,  and  they 
must  secure  converts  to  our  industrial 
interests,  just  as  the  American  mission- 
ary secures  and  holds  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  missionary'  mas- 
ters the  language  and  local  customs  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  American 
business  men  should  go  prepared  to  do 
likewise. 

British  traders,  with  a  slight  falling 
off  of  their  population  in  China,  due  to 
the  war,  have  increased  the  number  of 
firms  to  655.  But  there  are  7000  for- 
eign firms  in  China,  an  increase  of  2350 
over  1916.  Russia  increased  its  num- 
bers in  1917  by  about  1500,  and  Japan 
by  1000.  .\t  Shanghai  the  Japanese  have 
many  powerful  commercial  houses,  and 
the  Russian  Bank  building  is  among  the 
most  imposing  structures  in  the  Far 
East.  In  banks,  as  well  as  commercial 
houses,  Japan  is  advancing,  having  as 
many  banking  institutions  there  as  all 
other  foreigners  combined.  We  have 
two  banks  and  may  soon  have  three. 

Chinese  Enthusiastically 
Supporting   Our   Allies. 

'X'HE  Chinese  are  enthusiastically  sup- 
porting America  and  our  Allies  in 
winning  the  war.  In  connection  with 
the  Liberty  Bond  and  Red  Cross  drives, 
the  most  prominent  Chinese  of  all  classes 
joined  forces  with  the  Americans  in  ad- 
vancing the  "Win  the  War"  movement. 
More  than  100.000  Chinese  joined  the 
Red  Cross  in  Shanghai,  while  $150,000 
in  Liberty  Bonds  was  sold,  with  but 
2000  .\mericans  living  in   the  city. 

The  country  is  generally  prosperous. 
It  is  prospering  in  spite  of  floods,  civil 
war,  and  political  unrest.  High  silver 
has  helped  China  in  the  payment  of  for- 
eign loans,  and  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  has  left  much 
money  in  the  country  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  abroad.  The  salt  rev- 
enues are  enormous,  and  other  taxes  as- 
sist in  easing  the  financial  conditions. 
China's  tariff  is  being  revised  with  a 
view  to  securing  an  effective  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  income,  and  with  settled 
conditions  the  countrv  will  enjoy  excep- 
tional prosperity. 

Oriental  Tonnage 
On   the   Increase. 

C  HIPS   have  been   scarce  and   freight 

rates  high,  but  American  tonnage  is 

again  on  the  increase,  and  our  entrances 


By  THOMAS  SAMMONS 

Consul-General  at  Shanghai 


Thomas  Sammons  ivas  born  in  A'ezi' 
y'ork  State  in  1863.  He  studied  law  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  attended  the  Albany  laic 
school  and  studied  international  law  and 
diplomacy  at  the  George  Washington 
University.  He  li'as  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor from  1879  to  1884;  editor  and  pub- 
lisher from  1888  to  1898,  and  private 
secretary  to  a  United  States  Senator 
from  1898  to  1905.  He  n'as  appointed 
Consul-General  at  Newchang,  China, 
March  8,  1905;  later  zvas  assigned  to 
Mukden  and  Antung  in  May,  1906,  in 
connection  ivith  negotiations  for  the 
opening  of  these  ports  under  the  treaty 
of  1903.  He  was  appointed  Consul- 
General  at  Seoul,  Korea,  March  30, 
1907 ;  Consul-General  at  Yokohama, 
August  27,  1909,  and  took  charge  of 
that  office  on  April  I,  1910.  He  was 
a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
gress of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  September  24  to  28,  1912. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion as  Consul-General  at  Shanghai, 
China,  November  24,  191 3.  At  Yoko- 
hama, Mr.  Samnions  established  the 
first  consular  residence  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East.  At 
Shanghai  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
site  for  a  consular  residence,  and  hopes 
soon  to  establish  a  permanent  residence 
for  the  United  States. 

and  clearances  amounted  to  $1,125,000 
for  1917.  Although  all  .Mlied  liners  are 
extended  every  possible  courtesy,  the 
vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
the  Pacific  are  highly  appreciated  by  all 
.^mericans   in  the   Far  East,   who   look 


LATE  NEWS  FROM 
CHINA 

(Bulletin  of  China  Club  of  Seattle.) 

A  loan  to  China  is  being  arranged 
under  Allied  auspices  which  will  tend  to 
relieve  present  difficulties  and  clear  and 
stabilize  the  future. 

.A.n  American  sawmill  in  Foodchow 
largely  makes  up  for  a  shortage  in  the 
Japanese  pine.  No  substitute  has  yet 
been  found  for  Oregon  pine,  the  demand 
for  which  in  Shanghai  last  year  exceed- 
ed the  supply. 

.•\merican  rubber  goods  are  advanc- 
ing rapidly  in  the  Orient,  especially  in 
China,  where  leading  firms  report  sales 
are  doubling  yearly. 

The  trade  of  Shanghai  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1917  was  greater  than  with 
any  other  country,  Japan  being  a  close 
second.  Exports  from  Shanghai  to  the 
L'nited  States  were  greater  than  to  any 
other  two  countries.  Imports  from  Japan 
were  almost  as  much  as  from  any  other 
two  countries. 

Merry-go-rounds,  aerial  flights  and 
other  open-air  amusements  are  rapidly 
drawing  the  Chinese  away  from  the  old- 
style  theatrical  plays  and  motion  pictures 
in  Shanghai,  as  reported  by  Consul-Gen- 
eral SaiTimons. 

The  high  cost  of  coal  in  Shanghai, 
$19.50,  seems  not  yet  to  have  forced  any 
great  development  of  the  vast  native 
sources  of  supply. 

The  Chinese  are  campaigning  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  .American  Red  Cross. 

The  Chinese  normal  schools  will  use 
the  mandarin  language  only.  The  Man- 
darin is  spoken  in  three-fourths  of 
China.  The  other  fourth  is  broken  into 
dialects  differing  much  as  French  and 
Spanish  do,  although  the  language  as 
printed  and  written  is  the  same  every- 
where. A  common  language,  both  spok- 
en and  written,  would  unify  China. 

LTnited  States  Minister  Paul  S.  Reinsch 
arrived  at  \nctoria,  July  22nd,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Washington.  The 
China  Club  of  Seattle  has  extended  to 
Minister  Reinsch  an  invitation  to  visit 
Seattle  on  his  return  to  Pekin,  which, 
it  is  understood,  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

forward   to  still   larger  American   fleets 
from  this  time  forward. 

We  sell  China  66  per  cent  of  the  mo- 
tor cars  imported,  63  per  cent  of  leaf 
tobacco,  57  per  cent  of  kerosene,  47  per 
cent  of  nails,  42  per  cent  of  tinned  plate 
and  30  per  cent  of  steel  plate.  The  Chi- 
nese customs  returns  show  that  we  are 
credited  with  selling  China  about  $43,- 
500,000  of  our  products  in  1916  and 
$62,000,000  in  191 7.  For  the  same  years 
we  are  credited  with  purchasing  from 
China  goods  to  the  total  of  $60,000,000 
and  $97,000,000  respectively. 
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AUSTRALIA  is  a  fertile  field  for 
the  American  manufacturer.  Let 
us  admit  this  fact  without  discus- 
sion, because  it  is  a  fact  that  has 
been   proved  by   the  wide  demand  that 
exists  in  the  Commonwealth  for  Amer- 
ican goods. 

American  automobiles,  hardware, 
shoes,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  clothing, 
incubators,  typewriters  and  duplicating 
machines  and  their  necessary  supplies, 
fountain  pens,  inks,  sewmg  machines, 
cash  registers,  scales,  machinei-y  for  the 
farm  and  household  are  bought  here, 
and  as  for  American  literature,  especial- 
ly the  periodicals  and  light  fiction — well, 
these  predominate  on  our  newsstands 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  traveling  read- 
ing public. 

Advertising  Not 
Along  Right  Lines. 
TX  UT  there  is  one  big  point  that  is  be- 
ing missed  by  American  manufac- 
turers— they  are  not  advertising,  or 
rather  their  goods  are  not  being  adver- 
tised and  merchandised,  along  the  right 
lines  by  the  people  to  whom  they  have 
entrusted  their  agencies. 

One  particular  instance  comes  to  mind. 
An  American  firm  of  incubator  makers 
has  given  an  agency  in  Sydney  to  a  store 
that  supplies,  corn,  wheat,  bird  seed  and 
poultry  food  and  cures  and  compounds 
that  are  said  to  make  hens  lay.  Assume 
tliat  there  is  an  analogy  to  incubators, 
but  unless  a  shopper  has  decided  that  he 
or  she  wants  an  incubator  there  is  no 
attempt  to  sell  the  article. 

It  is  displayed  in  a  prominent  part  of 
the  shop,  but  the  only  inducement  held 
out  to  those  who  make  inquiries  is  that 
it  will  be  dearer  later  on.  There  is  noth- 
ing said  about  the  merits  of  the  machine 
except  that,  being  a  hot-water  model,  it 
cannot  catch  on  fire.  This  brand  of  in- 
cubator once  received  great  praise  in  an 
advertising  journal  because  of  the  high 
place  it  attained  in  a  year's  tests  under 
its  guarantees. 

(The  agents  evidently  know  nothing  of 
this  important  feature.  In  answer  to  a 
remark  that  they  ought  to  advertise  the 
incubator,  the  proprietor  of  the  store 
remarked,  "We  do."  Their  advertising 
consisted  of  an  occasional  two-line  para- 
graph under  the  "Poultry,  Birds  and 
Dogs  For  Sale"  column  of  the  daily 
papers,  notifying  the  readers  that  the 
incubator  may  be  obtained  at  their  place 
of  business.  They  called  that  advertis- 
ing. 

Poultry  Raising 
A  Big  Industry. 
'T'HIS  is  an  instance  that  has  come  un- 
der the  personal  notice  of  the  writer. 
California  with  its  extensive  poultry- 
raising  industry  and  poultrymen's  requi- 
sites, should  be  well  represented  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  particularly  in  New  South  Wales, 
because  this  state  is  making  great  head- 
way in  poultry  raising.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  incubator  referred  to  was 
not  a  California  production. 

Isolated?  Not  at  all.  Here  is  another 
instance,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  a 
case  of  a  themiometer  used  for  incuba- 
tors. This  thermometer  is  nationally 
advertised  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
unknown  here  as  far  as  local  advertising 
is  concerned.  The  writer  happened  to 
notice  one  in  a  showcase  inside  his  opti- 
cian's one  day  and  he  bought  it  right  ofif, 
in  spite  of  the  tact  that  he  was  certain 
that  he  would  have  to  cut  a  larger  aper- 
ture in  his  incubator  to  make  the  ther- 
mometer fit. 

Australian  advertising  has  not  yet 
reached  a  high  standard  from  a  literary 
or  typographical  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
pity,  therefore,  that  the  excellent  adver- 
tising used  in  the  States  is  not  adapted 
to  our  local  conditions.  That  we  appre- 
ciate your  advertising  is  shown  only  too 
often.  Many  of  Sydney's  leading  photo- 
graphers have  already  adopted  the  catch 
phrase  that  was  so  widely  advertised  in 
United  States  journals,  "Your  friends 
can  buy  anything  you  can  give  them  but 
your  photograph."  A  Sydney  tailor  has 
appropriated  the  little  old  man  advertised 
into  fame  by  a  firm  of  United  States 
tailors  who  are  national  advertisers. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  dissertation 
upon  the  tendency  of  so  many  Austra- 
lians to  adapt  American  advertising  to 
their  own  business.  The  thought  that 
prompted  the  article  was  born  in  a  wish 
that  Americans  would  use  more  care  in 
placing  their  agencies. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  more 
American  goods  than  we  are  receiving, 
but  Australians  need  educating  up  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  excellent  arti- 
cles they  have  been  using  are  American 
made  and  that  they  will  answer  the  tests 
of  durability  and  efficiency. 

Prejudice  Against  American 
Goods  Gone. 

'X'HE  war  has  swept  away  a  lot  of  the 
prejudice  that  undoubtedly  existed 
against  .American  goods,  and  now  that 
you  are  our  Allies  we  are  willing  to  give 
you  a  better  hearing  and  be  more  toler- 
ant. The  idea  that  Australians  consid- 
ered British  goods  the  best  in  the  world 
was  not  so  strongly  implanted  as  may  be 
supposed.  This  is  shown  by  the  way 
the  Germans  had  been  able  to  trade  so 
largely  with  us. 

Japan  and  America  are  now  getting  a 
larger  share  of  our  business,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  na- 
tion that  will  give  us  the  best  goods  will 
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get  our  trade,  but  a  lot  depends  oh  how 
you  place  your  agencies  and  how  your 
goods  are  set  before  the  buying  public. 

Remember  Japan  is  making  a  big  bid 
for  our  trade  and  getting  a  lot  of  it,  too. 
Japanese  toys,  matches,  cotton  and  wool- 
en goods  are  coming  in  freely. 

Don't  forget  the  incubator  that  is  over- 
looked. Australians  can  be  advertised 
into  buying  goods  just  as  well  as  Amer- 
icans can.  The  leading  American  maga- 
zines have  big  circulations  here,  and 
there  is  ample  proof  that  the  advertise- 
ments are  read.  Cases  that  are  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  can  be  cited  where  Aus- 
tralians have  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  goods  they  have  been  advertised  into 
buying  through  reading  American  maga- 
zines. 

How  easily  your  goods  can  be  dis- 
criminated against  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Out  in  the  long-distance  sub- 
urbs a  poultry  farmer  who  was  the  local 
agent  for  an  Australian  incubator,  point- 
ed out  to  a  possible  purchaser  that  an 
American-made  machine  should  not  be 
bought  because  the  wood  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  climate. 

He  sent  his  booklet  as  he  promised, 
and  the  first  few  lines  contained  the  in- 
formation, featured  as  one  of  the  big 
points  of  the  construction  of  the  incu- 
bator, that  the  best  California  redwood 
was  always  used !  The  joke  was  on  him, 
of  course,  but  it  shows  the  value  of  a 
live  agent,  who  by  his  constant  and  judi- 
cious advertising  keeps  his  goods  before 
the  public  and  combats  or  forestalls  any 
such  points  that  an  unthinking  purchaser 
may  overlook. 

We  have  plenty  of  room  for  more 
American-made  goods.  Our  public  men 
are  pointing  to  America  as  the  nation 
whose  good  will  we  ought  to  foster,  and 
the  way  is  being  made  easy  for  your 
goods  to  enter  Australia. 

Should  Establish  Branches 
Now,  Not  After  the  War. 
T~*HE  war  will  not  last  forever.  By 
starting  in  now  the  Australian  branch 
can  be  kept  "warm"  and  incidentally  it 
would  act  as  insurance  against  German- 
made  goods  getting  a  strangle  hold  on 
our  markets.  It  will  be  harder  to  get 
in  after  the  war  than  it  is  now,  and  be- 
sides our  sentiment  is  with  our  allies. 
Shipping  space  will  not  always  be  as 
scarce  as  it  is  now. 

Have  a  profitable  field  for  your  goods. 
.Australia  is  a  good  field  if  you  have  the 
goods  and  merchandise  them  right.  We 
speak  your  language  and  we  can  under- 
stand every  word  you  say  to  us.  We 
are  even  anxious  to  trade  with  you.  You 
have  the  goods  and  the  good  will.  We 
have  the  desire  and  the  money  to  buy. 

Uncle  Sam  should  get  better  acquaint- 
ed with  your  Australian  neighbors. 
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"Pan  Pacific" 


PORT  OF  MANILA,  HUB 
FOR  ORIENTAL  TRADE 


FROM  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
.\[anila,  U.  S.  A.,  it  is  62^1  miles 
I  according  to  Government  chart 
Xo.  1264).  Figuring  at  ten  knots 
per  hour,  a  fair  average  and  good  time 
for  a  freighter,  Manila  is  26  days  from 
San  Francisco,  or,  the  better  said,  the 
time  for  a  large  liner,  the  kind  that  is 
soon  to  come  and  which  will  be  necessarj- 
because  of  the  great  growth  of  trade  that 
is  now  in  the  making,  between  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  and  Manila  will  be  counted  in 
from  II  to  12  days,  all  of  which  will 
happen  in  the  very  near  future  because 
of  the  strategical  location  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  city  and  port 
of  Manila  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  in  the  necessary- 
expansion  of  our  trade  with  which 
Manila  is  to  play  a  most  important 
part. 

Today  nearly  all  the  transpacific 
travel  routes  are  via  Japanese 
ports,  at  one  time  considered  nec- 
essary, possibly  on  account  of  the 
generally  mistaken  idea  that  it 
represented  the  better  and  shorter 
way.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fact, 
but  quite  to  the  contrary,  both  as 
to  questions  of  freight  as  well  as 
passenger  travel.  The  first  in  con- 
nection with  the  advantages  for 
transshipment  and  the  other  in  the 
matter  of  sightseeing  and  climat'j. 
This  is  why  Manila,  both  as  a  city 
and  a  port,  comes  into  its  own  as 
a  factor  of  verj'  great  worth  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ^ou 
United  States  in  particular. 

Kobe  and  Hongkong  Now 
Centers  of  Oriental  Commerce. 
A  MERICVX  commerce  today  is  de- 
■^^  pendent  not  alone  on  foreign  ves- 
sels, but  on  foreign  port  facilities  and 
practices  in  the  Far  East  with  their  many 
and  varied  customs,  penalties  and  differ- 
ences for  the  care  of  a  very  large  part 
of  the  trade  which  must  be  transshipped 
via  those  ports  owned  and  operated  by 
her  competitors.  For  example,  Kobe 
(Japan)  and  Hongkong  (British  China) 
are  possibly  the  two  principal  transship- 
ping ports  of  the  Orient  for  all  or  most 
of  that  part  of  the  world's  commerce, 
which  for  geographical  reasons  of  mile- 
age and  time  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  America  to  trade  with  via  her  Pacific 
Coast  gateways,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Manila  would  appear  to  have  been 
providentially  designed  and  assigned  to 
our  care  and  needs  and  for  which  she 
is  now  to  do  her  "bit"'  by  way  of  making 
ready   for   the  business   and   trade  and 
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travel  to  come  and  which  we  must  assist 
and  direct. 

In  order  to  be  equipped  and  prepared 
to  give  equal  advantages  to  our  com- 
merce and  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with 
what  our  merchant  marine  will  offer,  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  United  States 
must  see  to  it  that  our  trade  is  given 
the  same  privileges  and  protection  pecul- 
iar to  home  employments  that  is  in  keep- 
ing with  all  that  is  of  the  best  only  of 


houses  at  Manila.  Thus  will  a  twofold 
purpose  be  served,  the  one  (ships),  the 
other  (warehouses)  working  together  in 
the  joint  purix)se  of  sup])orting  each 
other  in  the  enabling  of  a  large  and  pow- 
erful all  .\merican  to  Manila  (and  re- 
turn )  fleet  to  operate  frequently  and  suc- 
cessfully, as  shipments  in  large  quantities 
would  be  made  for  storage  and  the  nec- 
essar)'  redistribution  from  the  ware- 
houses in  Manila. 

Our  Japanese  friends  will  naturally 
work  their  ships  in  the  interest  of  their 
home  ports.  We  should  have  a  prefer- 
ential service  to  our  home  port,  viz., 
Manila,  and,  like  the  other  places  men- 
tioned. Manila  would  soon  be  the  hub 
from  which  many  lines  would  radiate, 
and  unless  this  is  done,  not  only  at 
Manila    but   at   other   privileged   points 


Manila,   "The  Crossroads  of  the  World" 


our  competitors'  practices,  in  the  same 
territories.  We  must  be  fully  prepared 
to  meet  Holland  via  Batavia  of  the  East 
Indies,  Great  Britain  via  Hongkong,  the 
French  and  the  Japanese,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Chinese,  who  are  going  to  aston- 
ish the  world  in  the  next  twenty  years 
with  their  rapid  progress  and  strides 
along  modern  lines  of  activities  and 
thought. 

Two  American  Lines  Have 
Headquarters  at  Manila. 
'"TWO  of  our  large  American-owned 
transpacific  lines  have  alreadv  shown 
the  way  by  transferring  their  headquar- 
ters for  the  Far  East  from  foreign  ports 
to  Manila,  from  where  all  their  activities 
will  henceforth  be  directed.  It  is  now 
up  to  our  commercial  interests  to  do  their 
part  .-ind  prepare  the  means  and  way  for 
furnishing  the  tonnage  (freight)  for 
which  bottoms  (vessels)  are  now  in  the 
making,  and  the  first  step  is  to  build 
warehouses  (go-downs)  and  more  ware- 


of  vantage  as  well,  our   great  shipping 
efforts  will  go  for  naught. 

Acquisition  of  Philippines 
Seems  Providential. 
T^H-VT  .Vmerica  does  not  do  things  by 
halves  or  selfishly  is  evident  when 
comparisons  of  any  kind  are  made;  as, 
for  instance,  note  the  Philippines  and 
Manila  of  today  as  compared  with  twen- 
ty years  ago,  when  they  first  came  into 
our  possession.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  all  things  American,  whether  in  sport 
or  trade  and  as  is  now  in  evidence  with 
regard  to  our  own  merchant  marine. 
That  the  American  way  must  be  good 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  or  how  could  it  be 
possible  for  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ments to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Amer- 
ican histor)',  and  none  of  them  equals 
her  accomplishments  commercially  be- 
cause of  the  great  care  and  general  ap- 
plication of  good  principles  in  all  her 
trade  operations.     This  is  our  great  na- 

(Continucd  on  Page  /j.  Column  2.) 
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Japanese  Co-operation 
IN  Siberia  is  Sincere 


B  WILFRED  FLEISHER,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
•  the  largest  publication  in  the 
English  language  in  Japan, 
passed  through  San  Francisco  recently, 
returning  from  Washington  en  route  to 
Tokio.  One  object  of  the  trip  of  the 
famous  newspaperman  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  connection  with  the 
great  news  currents  of  the  world  and 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  present  news 
service  to  Japan  from  America  and  to 
America   from  Japan. 

Fleisher  went  to  Washington  to  do  a 
bit  of  missionary  work  in  acquainting 
officials  with  the  importance  of  this 
country  getting  into  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  Japanese  people.  One  method 
of  bringing  about  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  Japanese  and  Amer- 
icans, according  to  the  editor's  point  of 
view,  is  the  free  interchange  of  the  news 
of  the  two  nations. 

Japan  Dependent 
On  the  United  States. 
nPHERE  is  no  question  that  Japan  is 
today  most  sincere  in  her  desire 
for  close  ties  with  the  United  States. 
With  Russia  disintegrating,  with  China 
weak  and  disrupted,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  power  near  to  Japan.  Eco- 
nomically, Japan  is  dependent  on  the 
United  States.  Of  her  total  exports,  a 
third  go  to  the  United  States,  with  China 
second. 

"Japan  has  shown  its  desire  for  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  in  every 
move  since  the  advent  of  the  Terauchi 
administration." 

Discussing  intervention  in  Russia, 
Fleisher  warmly  praised  President  Wil- 
son's statesmanship,  tact  and  diplomatic 
foresight,  and  said : 

"Intervention  now  will  take  the  form 
of  an  economic  mission  on  a  very  large 
scale,  supported  by  an  adequate  allied 
military  force.  While  the  allies  will  all 
be  represented,  the  majority  of  the 
troops  will  be  Japanese.  Under  the  plan 
proposed,  there  will  be  little  use  for  mil- 
itary force,  for  the  mission  will  carry 
a  message  of  good  will,  financial  and 
economic  assistance,  as  well  as  organ- 
ization to  the  Russian  people  as  they 
proceed  through  Siberia.  It  will  be  sup- 
plied with  large  and  vast  funds,  cloth- 
ing, food,  shoes,  and  other  necessities, 
and  it  will  organize  the  governments  of 
the  communities  as  it  proceeds. 

"The  distance  from  Vladivostok  to 
Petrograd  is  about  5000  miles,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  be  able  to  go  further 
than  the  Ural  mountains,  but  there 
should  be  no  question  but  that  it  will 


receive  the  support  of  the  country 
through  which  it  goes,  establish  order 
and  not  only  create  good  will  but  ad- 
minister to  purposes  for  which  the  Al- 
lies stand  in  contradistinction  to  the 
methods  which  are  being  pursued  by  the 
Germans. 

Japan's  Stand 
On  Siberia  Creditable. 
'IPHE  stand  which  Japan  has  taken 
in  the  Siberian  question  has  been 
a  creditable  one.  Both  England  and 
France  have  used  every  effort  to  per- 
suade and  induce  Japan  to  intervene. 
The  administration  in  Japan  was  at  one 
time  divided  on  this  subject,  but  better 
counsel  prevailed  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Prince  Yamagota  and  the  Pre- 
mier, Count  Terauchi,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  do  nothing  before  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  had  reached 
some  conclusion.  This  practically  placed 
the  solution  of  the  Siberian  question  in 
the  hands  of  President  Wilson. 

"The  results  of  this  experiment  in  a 
country  which  is  politically  disrupted 
and  in  an  anarchistic  condition  will  be 
watched  by  the  world  with  great  interest. 
If  successful,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
creditable  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
war." 


Port  of  Manila 

(Continued  from  Page   14,  Column  J.) 

tional  trait  as  well  as  our  asset  in  trade 
and  is  what  guarantees  our  due  share  of 
the  greatest  trade  growth  and  business 
revival  following  the  close  of  this  war 
that  man  has  ever  witnessed.  The  Ori- 
ent with  her  hundreds  of  miillions  of 
population  will  be  the  largest  buyer  and 
bargain  hunter  of  any  section  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  for  this  that  w-e  must 
prepare  the  way  and  make  the  city  of 
Manila  and  the  Philippine  Islands  head- 
quarters for  Americans  in  the  Orient, 
both  commercially  as  well  as  politically. 
To  Americans  a  review  of  our  world's 
history  right  down  to  the  present  time 
must  indeed  be  gratifying,  and  no  event 
in  our  history  can  be  looked  on  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  for  no  spot  or  place 
in  the  world  is  better  located  or  suited 
to  the  needs  of  our  commerce  and  ship- 
ping in  its  quest  for  trade  in  the  Far 
East  than  is  Manila,  located  as  if  de- 
signed and  intended  to  be  a  predeter- 
mined place  in  the  wheel  of  American 
progress  with  its  relations  to  the  Far 
East.  This  is  Manila  today,  hence  it 
will  always  be  American. 


Russo-American  Committee 
for  the  Far  East. 

T^HE  Russo-American  Committee  for 
tlie  Far  East  has  issued  a  circular  of 
information,  in  which  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  are  stated  as  follows: 

( I  j  To  ascertain  and  collect  all  pos- 
sible information  about  trade,  industry, 
mining,  fishing,  agriculture,  etc.,  in  the 
Russian  Far  East,  and  to  supply  same  to 
its  American  members;  {2)  to  do  the 
same  in  respect  of  .\merican  capital,  in- 
dustry, and  trade  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying same  to  its  Russian  members;  (3) 
to  act  as  repi'esentatives,  translators,  and 
interpreters  for  Russians  and  .\mericans 
in  their  business  and  other  relations ; 
(4)  to  establish  in  Vladivostok  an  up- 
-to-date  inquiry  office,  able  to  supply  re- 
liable information  by  letter  or  to  per- 
sonal visitors  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  Russian  Far  East;  (5)  to  es- 
tablish showrooms  for  Russian  and  Am- 
erican samples  of  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  other  products,  articles  of  industry, 
etc. ;  (6)  to  establish  branches  and  ap- 
point agents  and  representatives  in  other 
towns  of  the  Russian  Far  East  for  the 
same  purpose;  (7)  to  meet  and  assist 
with  practical  advice  American  visitors 
coming  to  Vladivostok  on  business  or 
for  study;  (8)  to  do  everything  for  the 
promotion  of  friendly  and  business  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations  for 
their  mutual  and  general  progress. 

All  American  business  men,  associa- 
tions, corporations,  societies,  etc.,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  are  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  committee.  The  annual  dues  for 
ordinaiy  membership  are  $10;  for  busi- 
ness men  and  firms,  $50;  and  for  asso- 
ciations, corporations,  and  organizations 
connected  with  business,  trade,  or  indus- 
try, $roo.  The  dues  are  payable  in  ad- 
vance to  the  credit  of  the  committee's 
account  with  the  Crocker  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco. 


JAPAN-AUSTRALIAN    TRADE. 

.At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Australian 
.Association  of  British  Manufacturers,  held 
in  Melbourne,  it  was  stated  that  imports 
into  Australia  from  Japan  had  risen  from 
$4,500,000  to  $17,000,000.  The  restriction  of 
British  exports  was  largely  due,  it  was  ex- 
plained, to  the  fact  that  plant  and  material 
were  needed  for  the  making-  of  munitions, 
but  united  action  must  be  taken  to  see  what 
could  be  done  not  only  to  regam  lost  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  but  to  increase  it.  The 
LTnited  States  as  well  as  Japan  had  greatly 
increased  its  trade  connection  with  Aus- 
tralia. 


The  imports  of  typewriters  and  parts 
into  Japan  have  increased  from  a  value  of 
$2.5,927  for  1915  and  $70,663  for  1916  to 
$126,796  for  1917,  and  practically  all  were 
imported  from  the  I_Tnited  States.  Consul 
Robert  Frazer,  of  Jvobe,  reports  that  Japan 
is  enjoying  an  enormous  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade  and  the  necessity  of  using  type- 
writers in  their  foreign  correspondence  has 
become  apparent  to  most  of  the  Japanese 
trading  firms. 
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PAN     PACIFIC 


^Pan  Pacific"  In  devoted  to  the  IntereMti*  of  the  whole  American 
Pacific  CooMt.      It    U  not  the  orKun   of  any   Individual   Henport   or  city. 

"PAN  PACIFIC"*  is  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Foreign  Trade  and  allied  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  trade 
between  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  magazine  of  authentic 
information,  designed  to  attract  the  interest  not  only  of  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  but  of  patriotic  citizens  every- 
where  and    in   all    wallcs   of   life. 

"PAN  PACIFIC*'  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broadening  the  na- 
tional interest  in  foreign  commerce  and  the  necessity  for  an  American 
merchant  marine  as  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  the  trade 
advantages  brought  about  by  the  great  war.  It  is  looking  ahead  to 
the  things  that  are  to  happen  after  the  war. 

This  journal  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  out  of 
its  growing  acquaintance  and  experience,  to  give  accurate  first-hand 
Information  about  foreign  trade  activities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Pan  Pacific  field — information  of  interest  and  value  to  both  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  merchant. 

"Pan  Pacific"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pan  Pacific  Corpor- 
ation. Subscription  price.  $3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  advance.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  Correspondence 
in   any  "language.      Address    all   communications    to 
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A   PAN-PACinC 
CONFERENCE 
AT  HONOLULU 


AXY  student  of  history  will  acknowledge  that  Japan  should 
be  the  major  factor  in  any  military  force  which  enters 
Siberia  under  present  conditions,  and  there  should  be  no  slurs 
cast  on  her  motives  or  even  a  suspicion 
held  concerning  her  future  activities  in 
the  Orient.  America,  China  and  Japan 
will  dominate  the  Pan-Pacific  countries. 
-Any  talk  which  tends  to  create  discord  at  the  present  time  is 
saturated  with  that  species  of  "Kultur"  which  should  be 
tabooed  in  respectable  and  civilized  society. 

A  Pan-Pacific  Monroe  Doctrine  determined  by  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Conference  held  in  Honolulu  at  an  early  date  would 
be  a  good  start  in  forming  a  "League  of  Nations."  "Pan 
Pacific"  magazine  offers  this  as  a  suggestion.  Let  us  hear 
from  all  those  interested  promptly. 


CRE.'VTION  of  a  Far  Eastern  division,  with  C.  ^L  Bishop 
of  New  York  as  chief,  is  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  new  division  is  an  official  recog- 
ORIENTAL  TRADE        .  .  r     .u         i  i    .•  u  ^ 

TO  BE  DEVELOPED  "•'•°".  °^  ^^^  ^^°'^\  relations  between 
BY  GOVERNMENT  .A.merica  and  the  nations  of  the  Orient, 
and  is  the  first  step  of  the  government  to- 
ward developing  commercial  intercourse  w'ith  them  on  a  large 
scale. 

Establishment  of  the  division  was  made  possible  by  an  ap- 
propriation which  has  just  become  available,  the  first  ever 
made  by  Congress  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  Far 
Eastern  trade. 

This  is  a  wise  procedure  and  shows  that  our  officials  at 


GREAT 

OPPORTUNITY 
FOR   AD   MEN 


Washington  are  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  having  special 
experts  handle  the  Oriental  problems.  But,  we  ask,  why  was 
not  this  appointment  made  from  the  Pacific  instead  of  Ne\v 
York? 

***** 

THE  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  has  set  an  example 
which  should  be  followed  by  all  the  other  advertising 
clubs  of  the  United  States.  The  meetings  during  the  month 
of  August  were  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  pertaining  to  international  com- 
merce. On  .\ugust  7th,  Chao-Hsin  Chu, 
the  Consul-General  of  China  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, addressed  the  club  on  trade  possibilities  in  China.  Dr. 
Chu's  address  created  a  profound  impression,  and  many  mar- 
veled at  his  perfect  command  of  the  English  language.  He 
advocated  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  in  China.  On 
August  14th,  Mr.  Yamato  Ichihashi,  Professor  of  Japanese 
History  and  Economics  at  Stanford  University,  spoke  on  our 
commercial  relations  with  Japan,  and  showed  how  the  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Japanese  had  driven  trade  away  from  San 
Francisco  harbor.  On  August  2ist,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  McGarry, 
world  traveler  and  author  of  one  of  the  first  books  on  the  war, 
"From  Berlin  to  Bagdad,"  spoke  on  "Steel  Ships,  War  and 
After-the-War  Necessities."  On  August  28th,  Mr.  Justin 
McGralh  spoke  on  "San  I'rancisco  Harbor."  Every  advertis- 
ing club  in  the  United  States  should  at  once  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  international  trade.  To  clubs  in  prominent  port 
cities  the  importance  of  this  is  obvious.  To  clubs  in  the  in- 
terior cities  we  would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  trade  after  the  war.  We 
must  keep  an  immense  merchant  marine  busy.  H  we  do  not, 
our  factories  will  become  idle,  or  greatly  reduce  their  output, 
and  there  will  be  thousands  of  men  out  of  employment. 

The  surplus  products  from  our  farms,  our  mines,  and  oil 
fields  must  all  be  marketed  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  business  man  to  study  the  problems  affecting  our 
shipping  and  foreign  commerce  NO\V — and  not  wait  until  the 
war  is  won.  England  is  doing  this,  France  is  doing  this,  and 
all  the  other  Allies. 

Flere  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  to  prove  that  their  organization 
is  truly  world-wide  in  its  scope. 

Let  the  "Truth  Teller"  and  "Trade  Seekers"  work  in  har- 
mony, and  a  demand  will  be  created  for  modern  merchandise 
in  the  markets  of  the  Orient  which  will  keep  all  the  Allies 
busy  for  years  to  come. 

This  is  the  only  sane  method  which  will  enable  the  civ- 
ilized world  to  lift  the  terrible  burden  of  debt  under  which 
we  must  exist  for  years  to  come. 
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THAT  the  vision  of  all  the  Pacific 
Coast  cities  of  a  vast  trade  with 
the  Orient  after  the  war  shall  be 
realized  is  the  determination  of 
Herbert  Fleishhacker,  President  of  the 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank. 
With  a  view  to  taking  a  vigorous  part 
in  promoting  Oriental  trade,  he  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  directorate  of 
the  newly  organized  Asia  Banking  Cor- 
poration of  New  York.  The  Anglo  bank 
will  represent  the  new  financial  concern 
in  its  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast 
operations. 

The  idea  back  of  this  enterprise  is  to 
foster  every  worthy  enterprise  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  in  building  up  a  trade 
on  the  farther  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It 
is  to  aid  every  local  manufacturer  who 
has  a  product  to  sell  to  the  Orient,  but 
who  has  not  the  means  to  extend  for- 
eign credit  nor  the  opportunities  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
Asiatic  finance.  All  of  these  matters 
the  new  corporation  proposes  to  take 
upon  its  shoulders. 

As  the  man  best  fitted  in  America  for 
building  up  such  a  complicated  organ- 
ization, the  New  York  bankers  chose 
the  well  known  San  Francisco  financier, 
who  already  has  a  national  reputation, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
District  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  officers  of  the  Asia  Banking  Cor- 
poration entrusted  to  him  the  work  of 
forming  a  staff  to  take  charge  of  the 
heaquarters  in  China.  Within  a  month 
Mr.  Fleishhacker  expects  to  have  his 
men  selected  and  started  on  their  mis- 
sion. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation  will 
finance  business  in  the  Orient  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  have  extended 
American  enterprises  in  many  foreign 
fields. 

The  head  of  the  new  corporation  is 
Charles  E.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  and  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  far-sighted  financiers  of 
New  York. 

The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Asia 
Banking  Corporation  are  Albert  Breton, 
Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  and  Ralph  Dawnson,  who  is 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  same  New 
York  institution,  while  Robert  A.  Shaw, 
now  in  charge  of  the  overseas  depart- 
ment of  the  Guaranty's  affairs,  will  be 
Treasurer  of  the  new  Asia  corporation. 

The  Directors  are  Charles  H.  Sabin ; 
Seward  Prosser,  President  of  the  Bank- 


Herbert  Fleishhacker 


ers'  Trust  Co. ;  Thatcher  M.  Brown,  of 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  will  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  the  Americas ;  Eugene  W.  Stetson 
and  Albert  Breton;  F.  L.  Kamp,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co. ; 
Ralph  Desson,  Herbert  Fleishhacker, 
President  of  the  Anglo  and  London- 
Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  H.  F.  Packus,  President  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  C.  F.  Adams,  Vice-President  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
George  N.  Smith,  President  of  the  Roy- 
al Typewriter  Co.  and  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York. 
The  Asia  Banking  Corporation  is  cap- 
italized at  $2,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of 


$500,000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in. 
The  first  step  in  the  company's  oper- 
ations will  be  tlie  opening  of  a  central 
branch  in  China  at  .Shanghai.  This  will 
be  followed  by  sending  a  commission  to 
the  Far  East  to  examine  into  business 
conditions  and  open  up  new  relations 
with  Asiatic  and  American  firms. 

Herbert  Fleishhacker  is  entering  into 
this  new  and  enlarged  field  with  the 
same  zest  that  he  has  promoted  and  de- 
veloped paper  mills,  power,  traction  and 
lighting  companies  all  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  notable  example 
of  San  Francisco's  ambition  and  energy. 

At   the   age   of   fifteen   he   became   a 

{Continued  on  page  20,  column  I.) 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH    CEYLON 


Pacific  Mail  Gives 
Excellent  Direct 
Service  to  Colombo 


A  LTHOUGH  Ceylon, 
•^  with  Colombo  as  its 
principal  seaport,  is  a 
small  island  situated  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is 
the  premier  British  col- 
ony. It  is  small  in 
comparison  with  other 
Asiatic  countries,  but 
not  second  to  any  ac- 
cording to  her  size  in 
H.  M.  DiAS        jj^^    production    of    raw 

materials. 

Colombo  is  the  principal  seaport  town 
and  capital  o£  Ceylon,  and  is  a  very  im- 
portant trading  point  and  landing  place 
for  many  lines  of  steamers.  Compared 
with  the' leading  ports  of  the  world,  Co- 
lombo ranks  seventh  in  tonnage,  and  the 
harbor  facilities  were  demonstrated  in 
1908  when  the  American  battleship  fleet 
of  sixteen  vessels  and  several  auxiliaries, 
together  with  three  coaling  steamers, 
were  comfortably  berthed  in  this  harbor 
without  disturbing  the  regular  commer- 
cial shipping  of  the  port. 

The  tea  of  Ceylon  is  considered  to  be 
the  very  best  and  there  is  no  other  coun- 
try which  produces  better  plumbago 
(graphite)  in  such  large  quantities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  world.  Cey- 
lon is  a  large  importer  of  manufactured 
goods,  such  as  iron,  steel,  metals,  cement, 
paint,  general  hardware,  explosives,  ma- 
chinery, automobiles,  cycles,  textiles, 
paper,  millinery,  drapery,  chemicals,  gro- 
ceiy  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention,  almost  all  of  which  could  be 
supplied  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Pacific  Mail  Gives 
Direct  Service  to  Ceylon. 
T^RUE,  Ceylon  is  not  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  we  have  hardly  any  facili- 
ties at  present  to  do  a  direct  business 
on  a  large  scale  owning  to  want  of  steam- 
ers, but  we  are  doing  a  little  business 
with  your  Pacific  merchants  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  connected  with  San 
Francisco  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  steamers  and  with  Seattle  by 
another  line.  However,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  an 
extensive  business  in  the  near  future 
with  Pacific  ports  in  the  United  States 
as  we  used  to  do  with  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  when  you  finish  your 
gigantic  scheme  of  constructing  a  large 
mercantile  marine. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  these  ves- 
sels at  present  to  carry  cargoes  to  Cey- 
lon or  the  Orient,  but  they  will  be  first 
used    for    the   purpose    of    transporting 
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troops  and  other  necessities  to  Europe 
for  the  speedy  prosecution  of  this  world 
war  to  gain  the  final  victory  for  our  al- 
lies. 

Before  the  war  our  mother  country 
(Great  Britain)  was  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  our  products  and  Germany  to- 
gether with  Austria  was  second.  Ger- 
many in  turn  shipped  these  products  to 


fact  they  could  supply  the  manufactured 
goods  at  cheaper  rates  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

With  the  development  of  our  indus- 
tries in  the  near  future,  we  will  require 
modern  machinery,  and  this  will  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  your  manufactur- 
ers to  sell  tools  and  machinery. 

Ceylon  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  its  manufactures  on  any 
large   scale   are   chiellv   confined   to   the 
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other  European  countries  and  also  to 
America  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods. 

Some  of  the  principal  articles  are 
plumbago,  rubber,  copra,  tea,  cocoanut, 
citronella  oil,  cocoanut  oil  and  fibre. 

Will  Close  Markets 
To   Our  Enemies. 

A  FTER  this  war  we  could  close  our 
markets  practically  to  our  enemies 
if  your  importers  and  manufacturers  co- 
operate with  us.  By  doing  so  we  are 
benefiting  the  whole  world,  as  these  raw 
materials,  which  used  to  reach  the  out- 
side world  through  our  enemy,  could  be 
sent  direct  to  your  manufacturer's  fac- 
tory, direct  from  our  plantations  and 
mills,  avoiding  the  middlemen.  If  your 
manufacturers  co-operate  with  the  pro- 
ducers here,  they  will  get  our  products 
so  cheap  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
beating  out  their  rivals,  on  account  of  the 


Shipping  Brisk  at  Shanghai. 
Shanghai. — Shipping  at  Shanghai  is  very 
brisk,  according  to  officers  arriving  here, 
and  all  freight  space  for  months  ahead  is 
booked  on  American  ships.  There  is  one 
line  of  Japanese  vessels  plying  out  of 
Shanghai  to  Australia  which  is  reaping  a 
liarvest  in  the  passenger  trade.  It  is  that 
this  line  is  charging  double  fare  which  is 
causing  many  travelers  to  go  to  Nagasaki 
and  other  ports  where  they  can  get  better 
rates. 


products  of  agriculture.  The  Ceylon  |i 
.\gricultural  Society,  founded  in  1904, 
has  a  membership  of  over  one  thousand. 
The  population  of  Colombo  is  over 
180,000,  while  that  of  Ceylon  is  about 
4,000,000.  The  weights  and  measures  of 
Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  and  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  rupee  of  British  India,  with 
cents  in  place  of  annas  and  pice. 
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GUATEMALA-THE  LAND  ^^^  »-— , 

OF         HEART'S        DESIRE  Sw„zerland 


To  the  south  of  Mexico,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  across  Central  Amer- 
ica, lies  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
with  a  population  of  upward  of  2,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  or  nearly  half  of  that 
of  all  Central  America.  The  area  of 
the  Republic  is  56.000  square  miles.  The 
government  is  republican,  democratic 
and  representative,  being  divided  into 
three  distinct  and  independent  branches 
— legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

Though  this  land  of  scenic  beauty, 
comparable  with  the  justly  vaunted 
mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland,  is 
within  easy  access  of  this  country,  prior 
to  the  great  war  Guatemala  was  visited 
by  only  a  minority  of  the  tourist  public, 
the  majority  preferring  the  beaten  roads 
of  travel. 

To  reach  Guatemala  City,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  the  traveler,  upon  ar- 
rival at  Puerto  Barrios,  the  Atlantic  port 
of  the  republic,  entrains  in  the  cool  of 
the  early  morning.  His  route  takes  him 
across  miles  of  banana  plantations  and 
through  the  low  coast  lands  where  the 
aborigines  have  left  some  interesting 
ruins  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On 
leaving  the  lowlands,  the  train  begins  to 
climb,  winding  around  mountains,  cling- 
ing to  the  sides  of  dizzy  precipices,  and 
crossing  barrancas,  or  deep  ravmes,  filled 
with  luxuriant  tropical  growth.  Just 
after  crossing  the  deepest  ravine  of  all, 
over  the  highest  bridge  perhaps  in  all 
North  America,  the  traveler  finds  him- 
self in  Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  situ- 
ated on  a  wide  plan  4850  feet  above  the 
sea. 

There  were  over  100,000  inhabitants 
in  Guatemala  City  prior  to  the  earth- 
quakes of  last  December  and  January 
which  destroyed  the  capital  almost  com- 
pletely, laying  waste  its  parks  and 
razing  the  many  monuments,  modern 
schools  and  splendid  public  buildings 
and  churches  which  made  it  a  modern 
city. 

President  Cabrera 
a  Noted  Statesman. 

PRESIDENT  MANUEL  ESTRADA 
■••  CABRERA,  the  present  head  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  is  cited  by  noted 
economists  as  being  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  statesman  in  all  Central 
America.  Realizing,  first  of  all,  that 
without  peace  it  is  impossible  to  build 
on  solid  foundations.  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  brought  about  a  .  condition  of 
internal  harmony  such  as  Guatemala  had 
not  known  for  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthened  peace  with  other  na- 
tions. Much  as  he  values  peace,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  for  "peace  at  any  price." 
His  action  in  first  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  and  then  declaring 


MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  C.  A. 

war  on  Germany,  is  evidence  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  friendship  of  the  southern 
republic  for  our  countr)'.  Guatemala 
was  the  first  country  of  Central  America 
to  take  its  stand  beside  the  United 
States  for  democracy,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  in  earnest,  it  immediately  regis- 
tered all  aliens  within  its  borders,  as 
well  as  adopting  a  preparedness  program 
of  far-reaching  import.  Guatemala  has 
been  willing  and  eager  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  aid  the  United  States,  and, 
despite  the  great  catastrophe  which  she 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  destructive 
earthquakes,  she  is  doing  her  bit,  and 
doing  it  bravely,  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  energy  and  activity  of  President 
Cabrera  and  his  people  will  cause  their 
ruined   capital   to   rise  even   fairer  than 


before ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  their 
own  efforts  will  be  insufficient  unless 
aided  to  develop  the  vast  resources  with 
which  nature  has  favored  Guatemala. 

The  land  is  wonderfully  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  where  is  found  the 
best  soil  from  the  mountains,  decaying 
vegetation  and  a  percentage  of  potash 
and  derivatives  from  volcanic  ash. 

Resources  Varied; 
Citizens  Industrious. 

r^NE  of  the  chief  interests  is  the  cul- 
^'^  tivation  of  coffee,  to  which  Guate- 
mala devotes  a  big  acreage.  In  addi- 
tion to  coffee,  some  of  the  important 
agricultural  crops  are  sugar  cane,  bana- 
nas, corn,  wheat,  rice,  beans,  tobacco, 
cacao,  vanilla  and  cotton ;  maguey,  hene- 
quen,  yucca  and  other  varieties  of  fibers  ; 
various  kinds  of  plants  containing  tan- 
nin ;  oranges,  aloes,  agave,  ipecacuanha, 
castor  oil,  sarsaparilla,  cinchona,  potatoes, 
indigo,  and  various  medicinal  plants. 

The  republic  is  e.xceedingly  rich  in 
minerals,  and  the  mining  industry  con- 
tinues to  take  rapid  strides.  There  are 
also  forests  of  fine  hardwoods  which  in 
richness  rival  its  mineral  deposits.  The 
list  of  dyewoods  is  e.xtensive.  These 
wonderful  natural  resources  coupled  with 
the  native  energy,  activity  and  eagerness 
to  see  the  country  advance,  will  carve  a 
brilliant  future  for  Guatemala,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  destruction  of  her  capital 
city. 

President  Cabrera  is  a  great  admirer 
of  education.  He  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  create  as  many  schools  as  possible 
throughout  the  entire  republic.  After 
the  earthquakes,  he  immediately  required 
each  department  of  the  republic  to  build 
a  school  in  Guatemala  City  and  in  that 
way  took  care  of  the  replacing  of  the 
schools  before  any  of  the  other  work  of 
reconstruction  began. 


SEATTLE  LEADS  IN  PAN-PACIFIC  TRADE 

Figures  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June   30th  show  that    Seattle  leads    San    Francisco    by    a 
wide    margin    in    Pan-Pacific    trade; 

Seattle  District  San  Francisco  District 

EXPORTS  TO                              1917                   1918  1917                   1918 

Asia     $132,301,000    $210,929,000  $77,235,000     $122,009,000 

Oceania    9,361,000         11,792,000  23,550,000         54,216,000 

South    America     4,573,000           3,669.000  5,775,000           5,873,000 

Totals     $146,235,000     $226,390,000  $106,560,000     $182,098,000 

IMPORTS  FROM 

Asia     $158,951,000     $273,481,000  $98,279,000     $171,354,000 

Oceania      13,121,000         18,890,000  24.006,000         73,076,000 

South    America     4,173,000          4,656,000  3,835,000           5,787,000 

Totals         $176,245,000    $297,027,000  $126,120,000     $250,217,000 

Grand   total   trade 322,480,000       523,417,000  232,680,000       432,315,000 
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Herbert  Fleishhacker 

(Continued  from  page  i^.) 

bookkeeper  in  his  father's  paper  busi- 
ness. But  after  a  year  and  a  half  he 
went  to  work  in  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment. After  four  years'  experience 
of  this  kind  he  began  to  travel  as  sales- 
man for  the  concern. 

His  observations  as  a  salesman  on 
the  road  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  paper  mill  in  Oregon,  at  Oregon 
City.  Later  on  he  turned  his  attention 
to  power  and  lighting  companies,  and 
the  Truckee  River  Electric  Company 
and  the  American  River  Electric  Com- 
pany owe  their  origin  and  development 
to  him.  His  interests  are  now  wide- 
spread. 

Besides  being  President  of  the  .\nglo 
and  London-Paris  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  he  is  President  of  the 
Northwestern  Electric  Co.  of  Portland, 
the  Central  California  Traction  Co.,  the 
Floriston  Land  and  Power  Co.  He  is 
Vice-President  of  the  Natomas  Co.,  the 
Anglo  California  Trust  Co.,  the  Crown- 
Willamette  Paper  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Union  Terminal  Co., 
the  City  Electric  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Great  Western  Power  Co.  and  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  Fleishhacker  is  still  in  the  forties, 
with  a  fund  of  optimism  as  large  as  his 
financial  interests.  He  expresses  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  Orient  as  a  field 
for  American  enterprise  and  believes 
that  transpacific  trade  will  grow  to  huge 
proportions  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

When  such  men  as  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker are  setting  their  hands  to  the 
financial  side  of  opening  up  a  colossal 
trade  with  the  Far  East,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ablest  capitalists  of  New  York, 
the  outlook  may  well  encourage  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help 
along  the  great  movement  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 


Schwartz  Bros, 

IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

Alaska  Commercial  Building 
310  Sansome  St.                  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING  COHPANy  INC. 

IMPORT-EXPORT  M[RCHANTS 

HEAD  OFFICE:  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A.  { 

BRANCH    OFFICES:  I 

SHANGH.II,   C  Jinkoe   Road.  HONGKONG.  KOBC,   23    Sake   Mncbl.  T 

TOKIO,   4   >'iikiidarl    MorunouchL  I 

CABLE    ADDRE.SSES:  I 

SE.\TTI.E,    "Safctco."  SHANGH.AI,    "Safctc'o."  HONGKONG,    "Sofctco."  J 

KOBE,    "Kellej."         TOKIO,    "Sofetco."  I 


EXPORT  SPECIALTIES: 

IRON,  WOODWORKING  AND  TEXTILE  MACHINERY.  IRON,  STEEL.  PIPE, 
PLATES.  BARS,  SHEETS.  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES,  RAILS,  CARS.  LOCOMOTIVES, 
ETC.  WIRE  NAILS.  PAINTS,  VARNISHES.  GLASS,  SANITARY  WARE,  PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES,   HARDWARE.   TOOLS,    CHEMICALS.    ELECTRIC   METERS. 


Correspondence   Solicited. 


Neleh  Trading  Co. 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Smith  Building 
Seattle 


Paid  up  Capital  $100,000 


Specialties 
IRON  .\ND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
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SEATTLE  EFFICIENCY 
BOARD  IS  PLANNED 


SEATTLE,  the  Seaport  of  Success, 
is  planning  details  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Public  Efficiency 
Board.  The  members  will  be 
chosen  popularly  and  will  number 
twenty-five.  They  will  be  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  rank  in  business 
and  organized  labor.  They  will  serve 
free.  Honor  will  be  the  sole  compensa- 
tion. They  will  be  independent,  abso- 
lutely, answerable  for  their  judgment 
and  actions  solely  to  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

This  unique  board,  or  grand  jury, 
though  without  legal  status,  will  wield 
tremendous  power  in  public  opinion,  for 
it  will  investigate  and  report  through 
the  press  the  true  inwardness  of  all 
questions  and  problems  affecting  the 
common  welfare.  The  members  will  be 
persons  of  such  sterling  character  as  to 
inspire  universal  confidence  and  respect. 
The  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
this  board  will  form  the  basis  of  public 
opinion,  but  most  of  its  decisions  and 
reports  are  expected  to  be  unanimous 
because  each  of  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers will  be  a  person  noted  for  uphold- 
ing the  square  deal  in  all  things. 

Public  efficiency  is  the  aim — not  forty 
per  cent  efficiency,  which  is  the  average 
in  most  municipalities,  but  one  hundred 
per  cent — if  possible — the  very  highest 
standard  of  achievement. 

This  is  a  new  idea  in  civic  life.  It  is 
expected  to  obtain  such  good  results 
that  many  other  progressive  cities  will 
emulate  Seattle's  example. 

Honors  Are  Planned 
For  Civic  Heroes. 
T  JNIOUE  proposals  already  are  being 
received  by  the  promoters  of  the 
efficiency  board  plans.  It  is  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  city  adopt  the 
practice  of  rewarding  its  citizens  for 
distinguished  service.  A  municipal 
medal,  or  cross,  has  been  suggested,  to 
be  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  year  to 
the  person  who,  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  had  performed  the  serv- 
ice most  highly  useful  to  the  people  of 
the  city.  The  public  efficiency  board  is 
suggested  as  the  jury  of  award,  picking 
the  hero  from  among  the  various 
nominees. 

In  addition  to  the  medal  for  dis- 
tinguished service,  which  would  be 
treasured  by  the  winner's  family 
through  generations,  perhaps,  the  city 
would  erect  a  monument  in  one  of  the 
public  parks  as  a  permanent  memorial 
to  the  hero,  or  heroine.  The  author  of 
this  unique  idea  argued  that  this  would 
be  a  better  way  to  show  public  apprecia- 
tion than  the  prevalent  practice  of 
electing  popular  heroes  to  office,  where 


By 
CHARLES  PHILIP  NORTON 

so  many  of  them,  amid  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics,  speedily  develop  clay  feet. 

If  the  medal  of  honor  idea  is  adopted, 
the  first  popular  nominee  probably  will 
be  Frank  VVaterhouse,  one  of  Seattle's 
masters  of  commerct.  He  put  the  "Sea" 
in  Seattle.  Years  ago  he  was  convinced 
that  civic  greatness  and  municipal  de- 
velopment would  depend  upon  direct 
trade  connections  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  is  a  veteran  pioneer  in  estab- 
lishing new  steamship  lines.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  ves- 
sels and  has  offices  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  He  is  engaged  in  many  kinds  of 
creative  and  useful  business. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  prodigious  amount  of  war  work 
— all  of  the  essential,  self-sacrificing 
kind.  Possessor  of  a  great  fortune,  he 
has  been  lavish  in  financial  support  of 
all  patriotic  causes.  When  the  girls  of 
Seattle,  engaged  in  war  work,  desired 
to  raise  a  modest  fund  for  Red  Cross 
civilian  relief  work,  they  conferred  with 
Frank  Waterhouse,  who  served  them  as 
chairman,  and  organized  their  efforts. 
He  guaranteed  all  expenses  for  a  ba- 
zaar, to  continue  one  week,  as  a  means 
of  raising  the  necessary  fund.  He  ap- 
plied his  genius  as  an  organizer  to  the 
task  of  planning  the  management  of  the 
bazaar,  with  the  result  that  at  the  week 
end  the  girls  had  $100,000  cash  and 
enough  in  addition  to  pay  the  expenses. 
With  this  money  they  are  building  a 
hospital  behind  the  American  lines  in 
France,  costing  $50,000,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  foundation  of  $50,000  for  Red 
Cross  civilian  relief  work  among  the 
dependents  of  enlisted  men. 

Waterhouse  Vision 
Is  Of  World  City. 

^T^HE  Waterhouse  vision  of  Seattle, 
from  his  youth  up,  was  that  of  a 
world  city,  second  to  none.  He  saw 
clearly  that  direct  steamship  connec- 
tions with  foreign  ports  were  necessary 
in  order  to  build  up  such  a  city.  So,  he 
became  a  shipping  man,  a  world  mer- 
chant, and  within  a  few  years  was  mas- 
ter of  a  fleet.  He  established  lines  to 
Alaska,  the  Orient,  European  ports,  and 
organized  business  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Other  far-seeing 
men  emulated  his  example.  As  a  result, 
Seattle  today  has  a  gigantic  foreign 
trade,  growing  rapidly,  second  in 
volume  only  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
Waterhouse  idea  of  building  up  a  city 
is  to  establish  the  fundamentals,  and  the 
first  of  these  is  foreign  trade. 


Seattle's  Public  Port 

{Continued  from  page  8.) 

In  San  Francisco,  the  enterprise  and 
financial  daring  of  Seattle  shipping  men 
like  I'rank  Waterhouse  and  Harry  Os- 
trander  is  r«jarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  Seattle's  foreign  trade 
growth,  and  they  deplore  that  San  Fran- 
cisco operators  lacked  the  initiative  and 
courage  for  similar  ventures.  These 
far-reaching  national  and  international 
factors  contributing  to  Seattle's  success 
are  often  overlooked  by  the  busy  busi- 
ness man  or  manual  worker,  who  com- 
monly expresses  his  view  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  would  Seattle  have  done 
without  the  Port  Commission  termi- 
nals?" 

Seattle  Preparing  for  a  Free  Port. 
r)K.  FREDERICK  JACKSON  TUR- 
NER, professor  of  American  His- 
tory in  Harvard  University,  during  a 
recent  summer,  when  he  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, after  making  a  tour  of  the  har- 
bor, viewing  the  ship  canal,  the  great 
Government  locks  and  the  new  public 
terminals  built  as  a  result  of  popular 
faith  that  numerous  steamship  lines 
would  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  that  each  of 
them  would  be  equal  to  a  new  transcon- 
tinental railroad,  exclaimed,  "What  a 
characteristic  expression  of  Western 
optimism !" 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  early 
schemes  for  harbor  aggrandizement  in 
Seattle  expressed  itself  in  plans  for 
waterways ;  witness,  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton Canal,  the  old  South  Canal,  which 
was  to  bisect  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  Du- 
wamish  Waterway  which  was  to  go 
clear  to  Renton  and  tap  the  lake  there. 

The  next  step  in  port  improvement 
was  the  voting  of  $1,750,000  in  bonds 
and  the  placing  of  a  large  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Commissioners  for 
public  docks.  The  City  Council  also 
started  into  the  business  of  public  docks. 
The  county  purchase  of  an  island  dock 
site  far  up  the  then  undredged  river,  the 
acquiring  of  ferry  or  gravel  scow  land- 
ings in  Lake  Union  and  the  City  Fath- 
ers' investment  in  a  little  toy  dock  at 
the  foot  of  Harrison  Street  was  a  pretty 
good  education  to  the  city  of  Seattle  in 
how  not  to  spend  public  funds  to  at- 
tract great  steamship  lines.  These 
timid  beginnings  are  ludicrous  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  program  now 
in  effect,  of  piers  each  more  than  half 
a  mile  long,  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty-five  ocean  leviathans  simultane- 
ously, a  program  which  promises  to  be 
speedily  carried  into  actual  efficient  com- 
pletion. It  was  a  far  cry  to  thoughts  now 
in  men's  minds  when  the  Port  Commis- 
sion shall  take  over  the  entire  waterfront 
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"Pan  Pacific" 


TIN  MINING  IN  THE 
DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 


I  NOTICE  that  America  is  naturally 
wondering  in  what  way  the  tin  situ- 
ation will  be  affected  by  the  shipping 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  between, 
the  Allies  and  Holland.  There  are  two 
prominent  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies from  which  tin  is  obtained — ISilli- 
ton  and  Banca — but  what  proportion  of 
the  output  finds  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  I  cannot  say.  What  I  more  par- 
ticularly wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
efforts  that  the  miners  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  are  making  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  .\llies  for  this  essential 
war  product.  Normally  the  Federated 
Malay  States  supply  roughly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  tin.  It  is  a  remark- 
able record  for  this  rich  little  country. 
When  there  is  an  ordinary  demand  for 
tin  large  areas  remain  unworked  because 
they  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit.  To 
Americans,  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  in  connection 
with  industrial  development,  I  am  afraid 
in  many  cases  tin  mining  practice  here 
would  seem  to  be  \ery-  antiquated.  With- 
in recent  years  capital  has  poured  into 
the  country  for  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry.  Large  companies  have 
been  lloated  and  land  has  been  worked 
by  modern  macliinery,  for  instance,  by 
bucket  dredgers,  which  are  a  highly  pop- 
ular and  profitable  medium  on  certain 
lands.  But  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States  is  largely  due  to 
the  Chinese,  who  have  developed  it  on 
their  own  lines.  Many  of  the  areas  are 
too  small,  others  again  are  too  poor,  to 
allow  for  the  introduction  of  m.odern 
machinery.  With  prices  fairly  high, 
these  lands  can  be  worked  at  a  profit. 
but  when  prices  fall  below  a  certain  fig- 
ure work  is  stopped.  There  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  these  small  con- 
cerns, so  that  when  the  price  of  tin  falls 
below  a  certain  figure  we  find  that  a 
large  aggregate  area  which  contains  tin 
is  lying  idle. 

Now  comes  the  demand  of  the  .Vllies 
for  the  metal,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  speed  up  the  output. 
The  High  Commissioner  has  just  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  the  principal  mining  dis- 
trict of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and 
as  a  result  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  output.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  mining  is  bound  by 
certain  restrictions,  some  of  them  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  others  that  bear 
heavily  on  the  miners,  and  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  freely  made  that  these  re- 
strictions should  be  removed  temporarily 
in  order  that  the  output  may  be  in- 
creased. The  High  Commissioner  has 
now  given  the  miners  the  assurance  that 
the  government  will  do  all  in  its  power 
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to  meet  and  encourage  them.  But  he 
asks  that  the  miners  in  their  turn  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  now  not  only 
working  in  their  own  interests  but  that 
tliey  have  a  higher  duty  to  the  .Mlies. 

The  price  of  tin  is  high  and  areas  that 
had  hitherto  lain  dormant  are  now  being 
worked.  On  many  mines  tliere  are  what 
are  known  as  rich  pockets.  It  is  not 
sound  policy  to  work  these  pockets  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  mine  untouched. 
Economically  it  is  unsound  for  the  com- 
pany. But  it  may  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  state  to  work  these  pockets,  and  it 
may  be  taken  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
directors  of  the  big  companies  and  even 
of  the  owners  of  the  smaller  mines,  will 
prove  greater  than  self  interest.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  with 
prices  so  high  considerable  benefit  falls 
to  the  company  that  can  work  these 
pockets  just  now. 

Government  May 
Fix  Price  of  Tin. 

T^HEN,  there  is  the  question  of  specu- 
•*•  lation.  It  is  a  common  practice  here 
to  hold  up  tin  for  speculation  purposes, 
that  is,  hold  it  up  for  a  rise.  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  this  is  being  done 
now.  So  \ve  ha%e  the  fact  that  while 
output  may  actually  be  increased  the  in- 
creased quantity  may  not  be  placed  on 
the  market.  Through  this  form  of  spec- 
ulation fortunes  have  been  made — and 
lost,  .\fter  the  appeal  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner to  release  all  the  tin  on  hand 
there  may  be  less  of  this  form  of  specu- 
lation. If  not,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  fi.K  a  price  for  the 
purchase  of  all  the  tin  in  the  coimtry. 
If  they  do  this,  speculators  will  be  forced 
to  sell,  knowing  that  the  price  cannot 
rise  above  a  certain  figure.  No  doubt 
the  Government  would  hesitate  to  take 
such  a  step  and  interfere  with  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
the  first  consideration  is  the  war,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  tlie  full  benefits  are 
not  being  derived  from  free  selling, 
manifestly  a  system  of  control  will  have 
to  be  initiated.  Miners  must  not  for- 
get that  the  Government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  saved  the  situation.  The 
price  of  tin  went  down  with  a  run ;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  market.  Govern- 
ment stepped  in  and  said,  "We  will  buy 
your  tin  at  a  certain  figure."  True,  the 
figure  was  not  an  extremely  high  one. 
but  it  was  such  that  the  average  mine 
could  work  at  a  little  profit,  and  the 
measure  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
financial  panic. 


It  is  true  that  the  tin  industry  is  work- 
ing under  many  difficulties,  such  as  the 
restriction  of  outside  capital,  labor  short- 
age, silting  restrictions,  working  power 
and  fuel,  and  the  opening  up  of  forest 
reserves,  but,  I  think,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Government  will 
not  be  bound  by  any  red  tape  in  its  at- 
titude towards  the  industry,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  will  do  all  it  reasonably  can 
to  bring  about  an  increased  output. 

For  the  moment  the  Dutch  output  is 
shut  off.  One  cannot  say  how  the 
Dutch  situation  will  develop.  The  sup- 
ply may  not  be  permanently  shut  oft". 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Dutch  min- 
ers are  as  anxious  to  sell  their  tin  to 
the  -Mlies  as  the  latter  are  to  purchase 
it,  and  if  an  amicable  arrangement  could 
be  arrived  at  regarding  the  shipping 
difficulties,  America  may  secure  as  much 
tin  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  she 
was  doing  formerly.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  the  output  of  the  Fed- 
erated ^lalay  States  will  be  increa.sed. 
Companies  and  private  individuals  are 
working  towards  that  end,  and  their  en- 
ergies will  only  be  limited  by  the  restric- 
tions that  are  placed  upon  the  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  necessary  machinery. 
Government  perhaps  can  assist  in  this 
direction.  There  is  the  question  of  la- 
bor, but  here  again  Government  will  do 
all  it  can  to  assist  by  organizing  and 
controlling  the  Chinese  coolies.  Mining 
labor  is  solely  composed  of  Chinese.  The 
satisfactory  feature  is  that  the  mining 
companies  and  Government  have  decided 
to  work  hand  in  hand.  Miners  have 
grumbled  against  what  they  have  termed 
the  Government's  unsympathetic  attitude 
in  the  past ;  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
much  room  for  grumbling  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  whatever  the  situ- 
ation may  be  when  peace  again  falls  on 
a  troubled  world. 

Record  Made 
In  Tin  Imports. 
CTATISTICS  just  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  show  that  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30th  last  was  a  record  one  so 
far  as  our  imports  of  tin  are  concerned. 
The  total  imports  of  metallic  tin  were 
69,731  long  tons,  as  compared  with  67,529 
tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1916,  the  previous 
high  record  year,  and  4722  long  tons  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914 — the  last  pre-war 
year.  Interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that 
while  in  1914  our  importations  of  tin 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  formed  90  per  cent 
of  the  total,  in  1918  they  amounted  to 
only  55  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  loss 
was  compensated  for  by  heavier  ship- 
ments from  Bolivia,  China,  .Australia, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
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A  New  Industry  in  Manila   ^i,Ser.?r"hrpS°;,rs^ 


HE  other  day  I  read  an  article  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  entitled  "Cocoanut  Products 
A  New  American  Industry." 


Now  then. 
Listen  to  me. 


It  made  me  mad. 


The  Philippine  Islands. 


.\nd  peeved. 
.\nd  sore. 


Belon?  to  the  United  States. 


It  was  typically  an  American  article. 


One  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Philippine?  is  copra. 


It  told  of  the  conversion  of  some  of 
the  cottonseed-oil  plants  of  the  South- 
ern States. 


Last  year  the  Philippines  exported  more  than  eight  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  copra. 


Into  cocoanut-oil  production. 


And  in  addition  more  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of 
cocoanut  oil. 


The   hyphen   as   indicated   above   in   cocoanut   oil   doesn't 
eally  belong. 


But  the  Literary  Digest  hyphenated  it. 


\\  ithout  any  hyphen. 
And  best  of  all. 


.■\nd   then   proceeded   to   hyphenate   this   "New   American 
Industry." 


The  copra  that  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 


By  boosting  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  a  market  for  copra. 
Quote. 


Came  in  here  free  of  duty. 


Because  the  Philippines  are  American  territory. 


"The  result  .  .  .  will  doubtless  be  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  cocoanut  plantations  in  these  islands  and 
the  establishment  of  closer  trade  relations  with  them." 


And  if  the  Literary  Digest  or  anyone  else  wants  to  remove 
the  hyphen  from  cocoanut  oil. 


A  suggestion  would  be  in  order. 


The  South  Sea  Islands  are  owned  by  a  Foreign  Power. 


That  American  capital  should  get  busy. 


And   doubtless   are   subjected   to  heavy    Internal   Revenue 
taxation. 


And  stay  in  its  own  back  yard. 


-\t  any  rate,  all  copra  imported  into  this  countrv  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  is  subject  to  duty. 


Invest  American  capital  in  the  cocoanut  plantations  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  by  Mayer  Braun  and  Man- 
uel Iglesias  to  build  a  meat-freezing  works 
at  Ultima  Esperanza,  Magallanes  Territory. 
The  name  of  the  company  is  La  Compania 
Frigorifica  de  Puerto  Natales;  the  capital 
is  $500,000.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
|be  about  half  a  million  sheep  per  year. 


Industrial  Minerals 
Company,  Inc. 

Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Keatny  2184 

Your  inquiries  will  receive   our 
prompt  attention 


CHESTER  WILLIAMS.  Pm 


J.   F.   PETERS.  V,ce  Pre 


GEO.    R.  WEEKS.   Secretarj- 
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-SHOES- 

AT  WHOLESALE 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men*8.  Wom- 
en's and  Children's  Shoes  for  Immediate 
Delivery 

EXPORT 

Export  Orders  Will  Receive  Our  Careful 
Attention,  and  Any  Special  Styles  or  oth- 
er Details  Will  Be  Considered 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WILLIAMS- 
MARVIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "WILMAR' 
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'Pan  Pacific" 


INDUSTRIALIZATION   OF 
ORIENT  OUR  SALVATION 


Japan  and  America 
Must  Co-operate  in 
Development  of 
Siberia  and  China 


THE  other  day  I  noticed  a  fact 
that  surprised  me  not  a  little. 
Doubtless  you  share  with  me  in 
that  surprise.  In  the  volume  of 
American  foreign  trade,  Seattle  standi 
second  only  to  Xew  York.  San  Fran- 
cisco occupies  the  fourth  rank.  Nobody 
is  astonished  at  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  Xew  York  in  foreign  commerce. 

We  claim  tliat  San  Francisco  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Is  it? 
Are  we-  satisfied  with  the  claim  that  lacks 
reality  even  in  one  respect? 

Everjbody  knows  that  the  economic 
development  of  the  port  of  Seattle,  like 
that  of  any  other  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  must  depend  as  it  still  does  upon 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  Orient. 
That  fact  was  early  grasped  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Seattle,  who  have  done  ev- 
erything to  facilitate  Oriental  trade  to 
obtain  the  maximum  result.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  merchants  there  did  not  over- 
look the  obvious  and  important  but  often 
neglected  fact  that  successful  and  devel- 
oping business  is  never  one-sided.  Spe- 
cial efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the 
Far  Eastern  merchants  feel  that  Seattle 
is  the  Pacific  port  through  which  they 
can  most  profitably  and  most  conven- 
iently do  their  business.  Their  facilities 
are  given  Oriental  traders  to  minimize 
the  difficulties,  which,  as  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  they  are  bound  to  encoun- 
ter. It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Japanese  that  in  Seattle  they  spend  less 
time  and  money  to  get  any  needed  in- 
formation. To  the  business  man  such 
fact';  are  ver>'  important.  If  these  me- 
chanical devices,  to  be  sure,  humanized 
with  sincerity,  enabled  Seattle  to  accom- 
plish what  it  has  already  done,  is  there 
not  a  lesson  for  this  city  to  reflect  upon, 
and  that  rather  profoundly? 

Our  Port  Facilities 
Far  From  Ideal. 

T  X  the  economic  development  of  San 
Francisco,  too,  we  know'  that  Orien- 
tal trade  has  been  one  of  the  powerful 
factors.  It  still  is,  and  will  be  constantly 
growing  in  its  importance.  It  is  not 
charged  here  that  the  San  Francisco 
business  world  overlooks  this  fact.  But 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Ori- 
ental onlooker,  the  facilities  in  this  port 
for  trade  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
There  is  room  both  for  improvement  of 
old  facilities  and  for  introduction  of 
new  ones.  This  is  particularly  true  as 
regards  this  port  in  its  relations  to  Ori- 
entals. 

San  Francisco  has  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  traditional  hotbed  of  all- 
embracing  anti-Oriental  propaganda.  .-\s 
such   it  has  gained   a   fame   throughout 
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the  Orient,  perhaps  beyond  the  real  mer- 
its. But  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  make 
them  appear  conspicuous.  We  need  not 
now  recall  those  facts  with  the  possible 
exception  of  two.  One  of  them  is  the 
so-called  "Gentlemens  Agreement  of 
1907"  which  absolutely  prohibits  Japan- 
ese immigration.  The  term  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not 
an  agreement,  but  an  imposition  made 
by  the  powerful  upon  the  weak.  At 
least  the  Japanese  people  think  so.  How- 
ever, they  have  acquiesced  because  their 
government  makes  them  do  so.  An 
agreement  is  usually  for  mutual  good. 
So  naturally  the  Japanese  thought  that 
those  of  them  who  are  here  already 
would  be  treated  fairly.  But  in  1913 
tlieir  last  hope  was  taken  away  by  the 
so-called  alien  land  law.  That  law  of 
1913  is  naturally  not  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  the  Japanese  people.  Upon 
its  passage  the  Japanese  began  to  show 
a  positive  dislike  toward  this  part  of 
the  United  States.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Oriental  trade  through  this  port 
did  not  dwindle  away,  to  be  sure,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  did  not  increase  as 
it  should  have.  The  constantly  grow- 
ing trade  between  America  and  Japan 
naturally  was  eflPected  through  other 
ports. 

The  unfortunate  California  situation 
soon  began  to  affect  the  larger  interests. 
.■\merica  and  Japan  used  to  be  true 
friends.  They  were  no  longer  able  to 
face  each  other  frankly.  Confidence 
changed  to  suspicion,  and  suspicion  bred 
many  misunderstandings.  The  people  on 
both  sides  even  began  to  indulge  in  war 
talks.  Incredible  as  it  might  now  ap- 
pear, such  a  situation  did  once  actually 
exist  and  not  long  ago  either. 

Friendly  Relations  With 
Japanese  Restored. 
CUCH  was  the  relation  between  Amer- 
ica  and  Japan  when  the  kaiser  de- 
clared his  war  for  world  conquest.  One 
of  the  kaiser's  sinister  schemes  was  to 
make  America  and  Japan  fight  with  each 
other.  But  the  war  from  its  ver)'  be- 
ginning tended  to  restore  the  old  real 
friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
This  friendship  has  been  put  upon  a 
firm  ground  through  what  is  known  as 
the  Ishii-Lansing  notes  of  November  2, 
1917.  These  same  notes  also  settled 
once  for  all  the  policy  in  regard  to 
-•Vmerican  and  Japanese  interests  in 
China,  a  sore  spot  in  Japanese-American 
relations.  In  the  meantime,  Japanese 
scholars   who   used   to   go   to   Germany 


began  to  seek  knowledge  here.  They 
became  better  acquainted  with  America 
and  have  a  better  opinion  of  it.  Japan- 
ese merchants  who  used  to  buy  from 
Europe  began  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  American  goods.  Japan's  depend- 
ence in  this  regard  is  today  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  hardly  any  impor- 
tant business  firm  in  Japan  that  has 
failed  to  establish  its  office  in  America. 
The  tremendous  gain  in  Japan's  foreign 
trade  within  a  few  years  is  a  well  known 
fact.  .\  very  larger  share  of  this  is 
American-Japanese  trade. 

Following  the  war  the  commission 
headed  by  \'iscount  Ishii,  the  finance 
commission,  came.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant tangible  results  of  the  visit  of  that 
latter  commission  is  the  creation  of  a 
bank.  It  will  be  located  in  this  city. 
Its  stock  is  divided  equally  between 
American  and  Japanese  owners.  Even 
local  labor  organizations  have  been  more 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  Japanese  in 
this  State.  All  these  are  indicative  of 
what  might  be  done  in  the  future. 
America  and  Japan 
Must  Unite  in  Orient. 
T  ET  us  now  consider  the  future  pos- 
sibilities  of  development  in  the  Ori- 
ent and  what  part  America  and  Japan 
could  jointly  play.  It  is  not  perhaps 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  the 
war  has  radically  changed  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  world  and  that  Amer- 
ica has  to  lead  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  West. 
Likewise,  Japan  is  destined  to  assume  a 
similar  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far 
East.  Japan  is  particularly  interested 
in  economic  development  of  the  East. 
To  her  it  is  a  necessit)'.  But  the  Orient 
is  too  vast  for  Japan  alone.  Through 
the  co-operative  enterprises  of  America 
and  Japan  alone  can  efficiently  be  met 
the  needs  of  the  Far  East. 

In  the  Orient  there  dwell  nearly  one 
billion  souls,  constituting  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  human  race.  If  we  except 
the  Japanese  and  a  few  others,  these 
merely  exist,  possessing  no  industrial 
skill.  From  an  industrial  point  of  view 
they  are  very  primitive  and  useless.  But 
these  can  be  industrialized  if  necessary 
help  can  be  properly  supplied  from  with- 
out. The  task  concerns  950,000,000  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  not  easy.  It  will  re- 
quire the  best  knowledge,  skill,  and  cap- 
ital that  we  possess,  as  well  as  the  nat- 
ural resources  that  lie  untouched  in  the 
Orient. 

Industrialization    of   the 
Orient   Our  Salvation. 

NDUSTRIALIZATION  will  result  in 

an  expansion  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  that  number  of  people.     It  will 
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Concrete  Mixers 

Contractors'  Hoists 
Rock  Crushers,  Etc. 


Wood  and  Steel  Wheel- 


2   Wheel  and   4  Wheeled 
Store  and  Factory  Trucks 

lOver  100  Styles  and  Sizest 

Electric  Tractors,  Etc. 


KEEP  YOUR  PRODUCT  ON  WHEELS" 


MANUFACTURERS 

338-348  Brannan  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
U.  S.  A. 


Agencies  Still  Open 
In  Some  Territories 


bring  about  an  increased  output  of 
wealth.  With  the  acquisition  of  indus- 
trial skill  and  efficiency,  these  peojjle  will 
naturally  command .  a  larger  income. 
Such  are  the  benefits  that  will  save  that 
portion  of  humanity  from  their  precari- 
ous hand-to-mouth  existence.  It  will 
also  create  a  new  market.  Of  course, 
the  knowledge,  skill  and  capital  applied 
in  the  process  will  receive  their  due  com- 
pensation. Here  is  a  chance  for  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  to  get  together. 

Add  to  these  the  possibilities  in  Sibe- 
ria in  which  we  are  now  vitally  inter- 
ested. A  proper  development  of  that 
vast  and  rich  territory  gives  us  another 
new  source  of   wealth. 

On  account  of  the  war  we  have  al- 
ready consumed  wealth  amoimting  to 
billions  in  value.  We  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  The  war 
has  placed  a  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den upon  our  shoulders.  Existing  wealth 
is  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. We  are  forced  to  create  addi- 
tional wealth,  somehow ;  to  meet  this 
burden  and  that  of  the  fut^rre.  Indus- 
trialization of  the  Far  Eastern  peoples 
can  adequately  meet  both  of  these  needs. 
It  will  also  create  a  vast  market  both 
for  America  and  Japan.  Why  not  co- 
operate?    Humanity  demands  it. 

Seattle's  Public  Port 

f Continued  from  page  21.) 
and  reconstruct  it  to  serve  the  largest 
ocean  freighters  and  build  a  great  cen- 
tral ferry  and  passenger  boat  terminal, 
develop  waterside  storage  and  ship-coal- 
ing equipment  for  Alaskan  and  over- 
seas coal  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
harbor ;  and  reclaim  by  breakwaters  and 
hydraulic  till  500  or  600  acres  under 
Magnolia  Bluff  as  a  possible  customs 
free  zone  for  the  handling  of  foreign 
trade  after  the  war,  when  the  United 
States  Government  shall  own  and  con- 
trol 25,000,000  tons  of  shipping  parting 
the  'waves  throughout  the  seven  seas. 


PUGET  SOUND  TUG  BOAT  COMPANY 

Incorporated  1891 

ingtoii's  Pioneer  Towing 


Cable  Address:  Tug 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Burns -Philp 
Company 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc. 


Shipowners,   Australian 
and  Island  Merchants 


i^S? 


Importers  of  Copra  and  all 
Island  and  Oriental  Produce 


407   Merchants  Exchange 
Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Page  &  Jones 

Ship  Brokers 

and 

Steamship  Agents 

Mobile,  Ala. 

U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS 

"PAJONES" 
All  Leading  Codes  Used 


Victor  Patron 

IMPORT  -  EXPORT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

112  Market  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
P.  O.  Box  105 


CABLE:  PATRON 
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PORTLAND  SHIPYARDS  BUSY. 
Portland,  Ore. — Sixly-ciglit  ships,  wood- 
en and  stoel,  launched  in  the  yards  of 
Portland — sixty-five  of  them  since  January 
1st — arc  lying  at  outfitting  docks  today. 
Nor  is  this  all  of  Portland's  contribution 
to  the  Government  ship  program  for  the 
war,  for  twenty-eight  vessels  already  have 
been  completed  and  sent  out  for  carrying 
men,  munitions  and  supplies  to  Europe. 
The  launchings  this  year  for  the  American 
and  French  governments,  together  with  a 
few  on  private  account,  total  ninety-three 
so  far  in  1918.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships 
put  in  the  water  this  year  is  392,800.  Of 
the  ninety-three  ships,  eighteen  were  steel, 
fourteen  of  8800  tons  and  four  of  3800  tons; 
a  total  tonnage  in  steel  ships  of  128,400. 
Wooden  ships  numbered  seventy-five,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  392,800.  Shipyards  are 
just  getting  in  their  full  capacity  now. 
With  the  three  new  ways  at  the  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  five 
new  ways  at  the  steel  yards  of  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Co.,  and  the  in- 
creased production  planned  in  the  wooden 
shipyards,  the  year's  tonnage  will  more 
than  double  that  so  far  launched,  and  is 
expected   to   approximate    a   million   tons. 


OAKLAND  GETS  BIG  CONCRETE 
SHIPBUILDING  PLANT. 

Oakland. — Oakland  has  been  awarded 
the  $10,0(JO.OUO  government  concrete  ship 
plant,  which  will  be  established  on  Gov- 
ernment  island   in    the    Oakland    estuary. 

Work  on  the  plant  will  be  rushed  at 
once.  Eight  concrete  ships  will  be  con- 
structed immediately  for  the  Government 
under  present  plans.  The  work  will  be 
supervised  by  the  San  Francisco  Ship- 
building Company,  which  built  the  "Faith." 


NEW  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY  FOR 
LOS  ANGELES. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  West  Coast  Ship- 
building Co.  has  been  organized  and  will 
establish  a  plant  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
The  Fellows  &  Stewart  plant  at  Wilming- 
ton has  been  absorbed  by  the  new  con- 
cern. 


MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

SECURES  SEVEN  STEAMERS 
San  Francisco. — The  Matson  Navigation 
Company  has  been  notified  that  it  has  been 
apportioned  seven  new  wooden  steamers 
of  an  average  of  300  tons  deadweight  ca- 
pacity. These  are  all  nearing  completion 
and  will  be  delivered  soon. 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  Ilie  world 

AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manuf Jt  lurtrs    of 

CAPE  COD  COPPER  COMPOUND 

For  Wooden  (lulls 


For  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls 

•  Bridge  Street  149  California  Street 

New  York  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cable  Address  GERMICIDE 


CHINA  MAIL  EXPANDS. 

San  Francisco. — The  China  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corporation  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  to  $10,000,000  and  is  preparing  to 
extend  its  transpacific  business  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Two  steamers  are  in  commission  now, 
the  "China"  and  the  "Nanking,"  and  the 
"Xile"  will  be  put  on  the  Oriental  run  just 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

The  offices  of  the  company  at  San  Fran- 
cisco have  just  been  removed  from  416 
Montgomery  Street  to  the  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Sacramento,  in  the  handsome 
new  building  of  the  Canton   Bank. 

The  new  officers  are  as  follows:  Cap- 
tain John  Barneson,  President;  Charles  R. 
Blyth,  Vice-President,  and  M.  S.  Fong, 
Secretary,  and  Look  Tin  Eli  as  Manager 
and  Director. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORT  COMPANY. 
Seattle,  —  Establishment  of  new  steam- 
ship lines  which  will  girdle  the  globe  and 
further  increase  the  huge  fleet  it  is  oper- 
ating in  the  transpacific  trade,  is  a  plan  of 
the  Ocean  Transport  Company,  Limited, 
of  Kobe,  Japan,  according  to  Captain  H. 
Makita,  manager  of  the  department  of 
foreign  trade,  who  is  in  Seattle.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Makita,  lines  are  planned 
to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South 
America,  to  New  York,  Galveston,  New 
Orleans  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  com- 
pany is  building  60,000  tons  of  shipping  in 
Japan  and  has  30,000  tons  under  charter. 


CHINA  GETS  CONTRACT 

FOR   U.   S.    SHIPS 

The  Chinese  government's  shipbuilding 
yard  at  Shanghai  has  secured  a  contract  to 
build  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  four 
steel  vessels  of  10,000  tons  each,  and  an 
option  for  eight  more,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$30,000,000. 


MITSU   BISHI    OPENS 

OFFICE  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 
Seattle. — S.  Vamamuro,  New  York  man- 
ager of  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Company  of 
Japan,  is  in  Seattle  to  arrange  the  open- 
ing of  a  branch  office  for  the  company  at 
this  port. 

The  firm  of  Mitsu  Bishi  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Japan.  Their  business  covers 
a  broad  field  of  operations,  including  min- 
ing, shipbuilding  and  the  operation  of  a 
large  number  of  steamships. 

Mr.    Nahatani    will    take    charge    of    the 
Seattle  office. 
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Western    Union — Liebers 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER 

AGENTS 
Yokohama   and   Shanghai 
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1  Cable  Address  "Amico,"  San  Francisco 
I  ABC  5th  Edition 

i  Bentley'a 

:  Western   Union 


1  Associated 
I  ManuJBcturers 
I  Importing 
j  Co. 

Resources  over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  EstablisKea   1857 

Exporters 

Factorp   Representatives 

Importers 

We  buy  and  sell  raw  materi- 
als, natural  products  and 
merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of 
foreign  clients;  or  as  prin- 
cipals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited.  Cor- 
respondence conducted  in  all 
languages. 

871  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

U.  S.  A. 
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BUILDING  OUR  SHIPS  FOR  FUTURE  WORLD  TRADE. 

By  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
Chairman  of  the  U.   S.   Shipping  Board 

"We  are  building  ships  not  alone  for  the  war,  but  for  the  future 
of  world  trade.  Remember  that  once  their  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
war  is  ended,  a  large  number  of  them  will  be  engaged  in  bringing  back 
to  home  and  industry  the  victorious  soldiers,  and  in  transporting  to 
Europe  the  materials  necessary  for  reconstruction  of  normal  life  freed 
from  the  menace  of  avaricious  autocracy.  These  vessels  will  serve  the 
commerce  of  other  nations  equally  with  our  own." 


TRANS-PACIFIC  TERMINAL  AT 
OAKLAND. 

Oakland,  Cal. — A  new  transatlantic  ter- 
minal is  to  be  constructed  on  the  Oakland 
side  of  San  Francisco  bay  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  under  the 
original  plans  adopted  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific  Company. 

A  total  investment  of  $400,000  is  to  be 
made  in  the  docks  and  warehouses,  two  of 
the  units  costing  $100,000  each  and  the 
third  $200,000.  This  will  be  exclusive  of 
cranes,  cargo-handling  machinery,  and 
warehouse  equipment,  which  is  estimated 
as    costing   $1,000,000    more. 

The  first  unit  of  the  new  docks,  to  be 
known  as  the  Asiatic  Dock,  will  be  in  oper- 
ation by  October  15th.  The  others  will  be 
in  use  before  January  1st,  according  to  the 
plans.  The  Asiatic  Dock  is  intended  for 
handling  Oriental  freight  in  transit;  the 
second  unit  will  handle  general  cargoes, 
while  the  third  will  be  equipped  for  lum- 
ber handling. 


BRITISH    SHIPBUILDERS    DOUBLE 
THEIR  TONNAGE. 

Merchant  tonnage  built  in  shipyards  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  end- 
ing March  31st  was  double  that  built  in 
tlie  year  ending  March  31,  1917.  In  the 
last  year,  according  to  a  table  recently 
issued  by  the  British  Admiralty,  1,237,515 
tons   were    constructed. 

To  maintain  one  man  in  France  requires 
10  tons  per  year,  or  Z?>7  ships,  making  5 
trips  per  vcar,  or  2,696,000  tons.  Schedule 
for   1918—3,000,000   tons. 


Marvin  Shoe  Co.  >"' 

Wholesale  Shoes 

216  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Los  Angglas  Office:] 741  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


LARGE  LINE  OF 
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in  stock- -ready  for  im- 
mediate shipment. Send 
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GASTON.  WILLIAMS  &  WIGMORE. 

San  Francisco. — The  well  known  import 
and  export  house  of  Gaston,  Williams  & 
Wigmore,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  organ- 
ized an  affiliated  corporation,  to  be  known 
as  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore  Pacific 
Coast  Company,  to  operate  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  head  office  of  the  new  com- 
pany will  be  in  the  Monadnock  building, 
San  Francisco,  and  James  C.  H.  Ferguson, 
who  is  well  known  in  shipping  and  export 
circles,  will  be  the  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 
Ferguson  will  continue'  to  act  as  local 
representative  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  the  American  Engineering 
Company,  and  wiH  look  after  the  affairs 
of  the  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore  Steam- 
ship Corporation  (Globe  Line)  of  New 
York,  which  has  several  ships  operating 
on  this   coast. 


STEEL-PLATE  FACTORY  FOR  KOBE. 

Kobe,  Japan. — The  equipment  of  the 
steel-plate  factory  at  Fukiai,  Kobe,  of  the 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  has  been  completed, 
and  operations  will  be  started  from  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  factory  is  fitted 
with  five  furnaces  of  twenty-five  tons'  ca- 
pacity each,  and  large  and  medium  size 
plates  will  be  mainly  produced.  It  is  said 
that  the  daily  output  will  amount  to  125 
tons.  The  management  of  the  Kawasaki 
Dockyard  further  contemplates  extending 
the  factory  so  as  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes  and  motors  for  motor 
cars. 


BRUSHES 

PAINT.  VARNISH,  SHAVING 

BROOMS 

LOUIS  E.  PELS 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE: 

Manufacturers  of  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Shaving  Brushes 

Manufacturers  of   Brooms  and 
Whisk  Brooms 

Manufacturers  of  Picture   Wire, 

Spool  Wire,  Cotton  Mops, 

Cotton  Clothes  Lines, 

Oil  Mops 


B.  F.  Heastand 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addre..:  "HEASTAND" 


Representing 

Fostoria  Glass 
Company 

1  Largest  Glasa  Factory  in  the  World) 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware 

Edwin  M.  Knowles 
China  Company 

Everything  in  Dinnerware 

The  Finett  Porcelain  Made  in  the  World 


Wm.  Fisher  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  -  Exporters 

New  Tork  Office  -  31  Union  Square 
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POWER  TRANSMISSION 
MATERIAL 


All  classes  of  porcelain  insulation 

including 

SUSPENSION    INSULATORS 

PIN  TYPE  INSULATORS 

STRAIN  INSULATORS 

TUBES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


Construction  and 
Protective  Equipment  for 

Railway,   Signal,    Lighting, 

Power,  Telegraph  and 

Telephone  Lines 


Pole  Line  Hardware 


Perkins  Electric  Equipment  Co. 

121  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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REMARKABLE   GROWTH    OF 

SCHAW-BATCHER  SHIP  PLANT 

San  Francisco. — The  remarkable  growth 
of  the  Schaw-Batchcr  shipbuilding  plant  at 
South  San  Francisco  is  attracting  national 
attention.  Within  a  year,  what  was  a  mud 
flat  devoid  of  improvements  has  under- 
gone  a   wonderful    transformation. 

The  plant  now  employs  3355  men,  and 
covers  an  area  of  172  acres.  A  canal  7000 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  with  a  mean 
depth  of  23  feet  at  high  tide,  also  a  turn- 
ing and  outfitting  basin  1100  feet  in  length, 
have  been  built.  The  first  ship,  a  steel  cargo 
carrier,  was  launched  on  June  2;  the  sec- 
ond July  4.  There  are  now  eighteen  ships 
in  course  of  fabrication.  These  are  8800 
deadweight  tonnage  cargo  vessels.  They 
are  427  feet  long,  beam  54  feet,  depth  29 
feet  9  inches.  Loaded  they  draw  24  feet 
2  inches. 


PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
TRADING  CO. 

112  MaiKetSt.  San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices:  Soerabaia.  Java.  D.E.I.iShldzuoka.  Japan 
Bank  Retarancas  Exchanged 

IMPORTS:— 

Tea,  Coffees.  Spices,  Copra,  Sago, 
Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans,  Peanuts, 
Walnuts,  Australian.  Copal  and 
Damar  Gums,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood 
Oil,    Egg  Yolk   and   Albumen. 

EXPORTS:— 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools, 
Metals  and  Metal  Products,  Chem- 
icals, Drugs,  Medical  Goods,  Sac- 
charin, Dye  Stuffs;  Household 
Supplies;  Builders'  and  Mill  Sup- 
plies; Motor  Vehicles  and  Sup- 
plies; Paper  Stock,  Stationery 
and  Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Textiles;         Groceries, 

Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints, 
Oil,  Leather,   California  Beverages. 

Cable  Address,   "Energy"        All  Codes. 


MATSON  LINE 

TO 

HONOLULU 
MANILA 

Freight  &  Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings 
upon  Application 

Matson  Navigation  Co. 

120  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


OUR  CHIEF  NEED— A  LARGE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

By  PRESIDENT  WOODROW   WILSON 

"1  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  conviction  of  all  of  you  when  I  say 
that  one  of  our  chief  needs  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  because  if 
we  have  to  deliver  our  goods  in  other  people's  delivery  wagons  their 
goods  are  delivered  first  and  our  goods  are  delivered  incidentally  on 
their  routes.  This  is  a  matter  that  i  have  had  near  my  own  heart  for  a 
great  many  years." 


GRACE    CHINA    COMPANY    TO 

DEVELOP   ORIENT  TRADE 

To  take  advantage  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  for  American  trading 
in  China,  the  Grace  China  Company  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West 
\'irginia,  and  will  be  operated  in  connec- 
tion  with   \V.   R.   Grace   &   Co. 

Two  San  Franciscans,  John  H.  Rosseter 
and  Stewart  P.  Elliott,  are  included  in  the 
directorate. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$500,000,  and  Joseph  P.  Grace  has  been 
named  president;  John  H.  Rosseter  and 
R.  H.  Patchin,  vice-presidents;  J.  Louis 
Schaefer,  treasurer;  Harry  J.  Roig,  secre- 
tary, with  Maurice  Bouvier,  D.  S.  Iglehart, 
John  S.  Phipps,  L.  H.  Shearman  and  Stew- 
art   P.    Elliott  as  additfonal   directors. 

Advices  from  New  York  say  that  thi- 
formation  of  the  new  company  is  the  re- 
sult of  steadily  increasing  business  which 
the  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  is  doing 
with    China,   especially   in    imports. 

The  experience  of  this  firm  has  shown 
that  foreign  trade  fields  can  be  best  de- 
veloped by  having  its  own  trained  men  on 
the  ground,  and  it  has  already  sent  Stew- 
art P.  Elliott  to  Shanghai  as  its  represen- 
tative. Elliott  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  steamship  "Colombia"  in  July,  and 
he  was  followed  by  a  complete  staff  sent 
to   operate   the  Shanghai   office. 

For  the  present  the  company  will  con- 
centrate its  activities  in  the  northern  part 
of  China,  with  headquarters  at  Shangliai 
and  branches  at  Nankow  and  Tientsin. 

The  valley  of  the  Yangtse  and  the  trade 
routes  of  Manchuria  will  be  exploited  and 
facilities  provided  for  special  development 
of  new  lines  of  activity  in  the  trade  be- 
tween  this    country   and   China. 


JAPANESE    SHIPS    FOR   AUSTRALIA. 

To  take  care  of  the  increasing  trade  be- 
tween Japan  and  Australia,  Nippon  Y'uscn 
Kaisha,  Ltd.,  announces  that  it  will  place 
the  steamers  "Yawata  Maru"  and  "Kuma- 
no   Maru"  in   the   Australian   trade. 

A  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  is  being  planned 
for  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  for  the  .■\ustra- 
lian  trade,  and  some  of  these  vessels  are 
now  under  construction  at  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works.  The  total  tonnage  of  these  thirty 
ships   will   be  300,000  deadweight. 


$2,500,000  ENGINE   ORDER. 

San  Francisco.  Gal. — On  his  return  from 
Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Jansen,  president  of  the 
Scandia-Pacific  Oil  Engine  Company,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion for  twenty-two  Diesel  engines,  to  cost 
$2,500,000.  Each  engine  will  develop  in 
excess  of  1100  horsepower.  They  are  to 
be  fitted  and  fabricated  into  5000-ton  ships 
of   the    Emergency    Fleet    Corporation. 


CONCRETE  SHIPS,  IN  NEW 

COATING,   RIVAL   STEEL. 
Washington. — Discovery    of    a    new    pro- 
tective coating  which   is  expected   to  make 
concrete    ships    as    durable    as    steel,    is    an- 
nounced  by   the    Shipping  Board. 


THROUGH   BILLS   OF   LADING. 

t'riental  shippers  are  advised  that 
through  bills  of  lading  will  be  continued 
by  the  government  railroad  administration. 
The  order  discontinuing  the  through  bill- 
ing after  September  30,  1918,  has  been 
rescinded. 


LEATHER 

FOR 


Shoes,   Bags, 

Suitcases, 

etc 

Box   Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan 

Box,    Patent  Leather,   Royal 

Calf,  Vici  Kid  (Black  Colors), 

Sole  Leather 

Machinery,  Nails,  Eye- 
lets, Inks,  Shoemakers' 
Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

ELASTIC  WEBBING 

Wettem  Union  Code 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Improved 

Cable  Addreu,  "Dolliver" 

DOLUVER  &  BRO. 

1868— Fifty  yean  of  service— 1918 
619-621  MissionSt.   San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Americas  & 
Orient  Co. 

EXPORT 


1 1 2  Market 

Street 


/an  Francisco 
U.  J.  A. 
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Pacific 
Steamsliip  Co. 

THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 


Frequent  Freight 

and 

Passenger  Service 

to 

Oriental  Ports 


For  Rates  and  Resenations,  Apply 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
505  L.  C.  Smith  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
112  Market  Street 


FOARD-  BARSTOW 
SHIP  CHANDLERY  CO. 

Marine  Hardware  and  Engine 
Room  Supplies 

AGENT  FOR 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co,---Pure  Manila 

A.  Schrader's  Improved  Diving  Apparatus 

25-27-29  DRUMM  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DYE  AND  CHEMICAL 

IMPORTERS  ORGANIZE 
New  York. — With  the  idea  of  more  effi- 
cient co-operation  between  importers  of 
dyestufifs  and  chemicals  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  there 
has  been  formed  the  United  States  Dye- 
stufT  &  Chemical  Importers'  Association. 
Walter  F.  Sykes  is  president  of  the  new 
organization. 


OUR  SHIPS  WILL  BRING  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY. 

By  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
"American  business  men  w^ill  help  the  Nation  use  our  ships  after  the 
war,  not  merely  for  the  expansion  of  our  own  foreign  trade,  but  to  build 
up  trade  of  other  nations,  particularly  the  Latin-American  democracies. 
These  ships,  carrying  out  the  great  human  policies  of  our  war  President, 
will  make  and  keep  for  every  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  its 
peaceful,  prosperous  place  in  the  sun  and  guard  Latin  America  against 
the  imperial  plots  of  the  sun-hogging  Huns." 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED 

T.  DE  LA  CONCHA— 5  languages— English. 
Spanish,  German,  French,  Italian — wants 
advertising  position.  Address  "Pan  Paci- 
fic." 

ADVERTISER  desires  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.      Address   Box    B.   "Pan   Pacific." 

BRISBANE.  AUSTRALIA— Party  desires  to 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress   Box    O,    "Pan    Pacific." 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA— Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufactures  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  coun- 
try people  preferred.  Address  Box  C,  "Pan 
Pacific." 

TO    DEVELOP    PAPUA    INDUSTRIES. 

A  project  involving  the  construction  of  a 
light  railway,  eighteen  miles  in  length,  to 
connect  Port  Moresby  (Papua)  with  the 
Laloki  river,  to  serve  a  copper-mining  en- 
terprise, is  being  considered.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  such  a  line  would  also  serve 
several  rubber,  cocoanut  and  sisal  hemp 
plantations.  Before  the  war  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  spend  f35,O00  on  the 
construction  of  this  line,  but  the  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  war. 

The  minister  for  home  and  territories 
has  also  authorized  the  harnessing  of  Rona 
Falls,  on  the  Laloki  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electric  current  for  mining 
purposes.         

The  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  Formosa. 
a  semi-official  institution,  have  been  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  establish  a  bank  under 
Sino- Japanese  joint  management  in  the 
South   Seas. 


SCOTT,  SUGDEN 
&  LAMONT 

Foreign     and 
Domestic  Merchants 


STEEL 
IRON 


Produ  cts  of  all 
kinds  for  Mill 
and  Eastern  Stock 
S  h  i  p  m   e  n    t  s 


MARINE  HARDWARE  and 
SUPPLIES 

Monadnock  Building 
San  Francisco 

Cable  Address:    'WALTERSCOT' 

Offices  in 
Chicago,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles 


NEW   CHILEAN   CLUB. 

The  commercial  travelers  of  Chile  have 
organized  a  society,  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  for  mutual  help.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  are  in  Valpa- 
raiso. 


Cable  Address 
"Connell" 


All  Codes 


CONNELL  BROS. 
COMPANY 


GENERAL  IMPORTERS 
and  EXPORTERS 


HOH[  OFFICE 
L  C.  Smith  Bldg.        Seattle,  Wash.,  y.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
485  California  St.    San  Francisco,  I 


,  U.  S.  A. 


OFFICES  ALSO  AT 


Manila 


Hono  Kong 
Singapore 
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ANALYSIS    OF    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS.    PORT  OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   YEARS    ENDING   JUNE   30,    1917 

AND   1918. 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Trade  Department,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 

I9J7  1»18 

Total  Exports  and  Imports S28 1 ,679,-422  $475,171,773 


EXPORTS 


Conn  try 

EUROPE: 
Azores     . . 
Denmark 
Finland     . 
France    . . 
Norway    . 
Russia    in 
Sweden 
Engrland  . 
Scotland 
Ireland    .. 


Europe. 


63S. 

3S, 

320, 

1.522, 

3,293, 

904, 

7.483, 

3, 

339, 


.333 
258 
488 
801 
812 
669 
282 
839 
483 
689 


1.634.876 
'l'69'.692 


4.446,961 

297.083 


Total    Europe    $   14.629.676     {     6,568.612 


NORTH   AMERICA: 

Canada    J      6.155.387 

Newfoundland    


Total  N.  America..?     6.153.387 


WEST  INDIES: 

Cuba    % 

Jamaica   

Other  British    

Santa  Domingo    ...    . 
Trinidad  and  Toba- 


667.807 

2.380 

125 


f     7.835,392 
235 

%     7.835.627 


534.170 

150 

103.902 

5.400 


go    2.814  8,400 

Haiti    '.  3.750 

Total  West  Indies.?         673.326      ?         655.772 


CENTRAL.  AMERICA.: 

Costa   Rica    $ 

Guatemala 

Honduras   

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Salvador     

Mexico    


309.375      ) 

143,131 

879.631 

1.023.335 

388.178 

219.830 

697.105 

641,539 

1.489.636 

971.808 

1.216.254 

1.028,143 

4.579.113 

4,822,019 

226.280 


Total    Cen.    Amer..»     9.559.312 


SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Argentina    $- 

Bolivia    

Brazil    

Chile    

Colombia    

Ecuador   

Guianas    

Paraguay  

Peru    

Venezuela    


4.021.075 

140,436 

282,007 

5,063 


1,100,519 
1.213 


101.816 

669.964 

273 

3. 612. 859 

90.721 

264.573 

16.843 

1.954 

1,114,555 


Total   S.   America..}     5,776.593      %     5.873.560 


Joost  Brothers, 

IISC. 

1053  Market  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DIRECT    FACTORY    AGENTS    FOR 

"Rusiwin"     Builder*    Hardware. 

Genereil  Hardwar* — Parlor  and  Bam  Dixir  Hamteni. 
RooflriK  and  BulIdltiR  Paper.  Tackle  Blocks  and  PuU- 
oys.  Paints.  Oils  and  Varnishes,  Paint  and  Wire 
Brushes.    Cordage    and    Chain. 

Tool* — Mechanics.  Machlnlsls.  Automobile,  Drills. 
Edge   Tools,   Wrenches,    Files,    etc. 

Household  Goods— Stores,  Itanitcs.  Aluminum  and 
Enam(>Iware.  Tinware,  Balh  Boom  Fixtures,  Electric 
and    Ga.s    Appliances. 

Sporting  Goods — Arms  and  Ammunition,  Baseball. 
Tennis  and   GoU   Accessories,   CuUerr. 

Manufacturers  of  Chisels,  Punches.  Ripping  Bars. 
Crowbars,    Fire    Door    Hardware,    Special    Steel    Tools. 

Builders'  Hardware,  Tools,  Sporting 

Goods,  General  Hardware,  Nails,  Wire, 

Etc. 


ASIA: 

Aden    >. 

China    $ 

British   China    

German  China 

Japanese  China  . . . 
French   China    .... 

Chosen    

British  India   

Straits    Settlements 
Other    Britsh    East 

Indies    

Dutch    East    Indies 
French  East  Indies 

Hongkong    

Japan    

Russia   in  Asia. . . . 

Siam     

Persia    

Portuguese   E.    Ind.    . 
Turkey  in  Asia 


{  892 

11.214.693 

4.700 

19.393 

930.409 

196.472 
4.239.418 
3.306.722 

227.231 
10,481.701 

219.12S 

5.394,320 

84,597,974 

392.984 

670.657 

'3.404 

108,920 

Total    Asia    %   77.235.398     $122.009.01.S 

OCEANIA: 

Australia    $  9.835.072      %   19.313.149 

New   Zealand    4.648.849  7.903.173 

Other   British   150.283  402.733 

French   Oceania  ...  985.433  1.192.634 

German  Oceania    .  .  255,329  473,722 

Philippines    7,675.646  24.931.280 


1.617.227 

246 

441.528 

1.642.618 

1.851.740 

306.760 

5.537.412 

102.227 

3.036.380 

42.879.236 

9,861.090 

213.490 

18.298 


Total  Oceania 


.$   23.550,612      t   54,216,691 


58,680 

2,415 

581 


AFRICA: 

British    South     t 

Egypt    

British    East     

British   West    

Abyssinia     

Portuguese    

Total    Africa    ;  72.076     i  35.280 

GRAND    TOTAL    1137.652.380     t206,064,363 


143 
10,255 


52,395 

659 

189 

37 

2,000 


IMPORTS 


Coantry 

EUROPE: 
Austro-Hungary 

Denmark    

France    

Germany    

Greece    

Italy    

Netherlands    . . . . 

Norway     

Portugal     

Russia    

Spain    

Sweden    

Switzerland    ... 

England     

.Scotland    

Ireland 


11II7 

3,900 

67.665 

648.346 

10.133 

6.380 

1.082.871 

56.987 

60.536 

85,852 

833 

63,269 

368.278 

53.838 

1.180.210 

299.673 

152.243 


15.235 

437,885 

3,048 

302,164 

104.927 

11,857 

52,771 

ASI.\: 

Aden    I  1.229     ( 

China     23.177.265  29.243.481 

Japanese   China   ...  180.800  581.107 

lirilish    India    4.706.330  23.232.432 

.Straits    Seitlements  14.095.350  36,560.209 
Other    British    East 

Indies    617.521  4.600.205 

Dutch    East    Indies  18.294.183  43.663.161 

Japan    37.080.387  33.456.803 

Russia   in  Asia 93.419  11.217 

Siam    30.756  6.035 

Total    Asia    J  98.279.440  $171,354,630 

OCEANIA: 

Australia    $  7.101.194  %   17.547.59B 

New   Zealand    1.818.730  5.322.210 

Other    British     1.120.196  2.642.358 

French     Oceania 1.498.938  2,375,051 

German  Oceania...  648.849  886.477 

Pliilippines    11.818.697  44.262.332 

Total   Oceania    %  24,006.604  I   73,036,023 

AFRICA' 

Egypt' t  808  t             1.557 

Canary  Islands    203 

Total  Africa i  808  }            1.760 

GRAND    TOTAL    $H4.0L'T.042  »2C9,107.408 


A.O. 

Andersen 
&_.  Co. 

(California) 

Shipowners, 
Agents, 
Brokers, 
Importers 


57.616 

263.062 

5.630 

547.433 

133,298 

70,508 


Total  Europe J     4,142,225      $      2,025,434 


NORTH   AMERICA: 

Canada    %     1,720,791 


Total  N.  America..?  1.720.791 

WEST  INDIES: 

Cuba    t  169.514 

Jamaica    10.263 

Trinidad  and  Toba- 
go     45.511 


2,367,478 


162,076 
9.335 


Total  West  Indies.*  225.288     { 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Costa    Rica    %  808.678      $ 

Guatemala   4,394,343 

Honduras     1,543 

Nicaragua    731,724 

Panama    46.273 

Salvador     3.815,053 

Mexico    2,019,151 


869.496 

3,587.899 

45.517 

2.180,405 

117,601 
4,782.026 
2.741.300 

Total    Cen.   Amer..»  11.816.765     $  14.324,444 


SOUTH   AMERICA: 

Argentina    $  8,963 

Brazil    491,823 

Chile    2,818,197 

Colombia    3.584 

Ecuador   462.104 

Peru    50.448 

Venezuela    


3.768 

1,285,500 

3,376,721 

1.224 

845.172 

205.487 

69.358 

Total    S.   America..}     3,835,121      %     5.787,230 


and 
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Exporters 


Direct  cable  connections  between 
San  Francisco  and  Scandinavia, 
covering  all  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan, 
China.  Philippines.  Straits 
Settlements.  East  Indies  and 
India,  covering  all  commod- 
ities produced  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  handling  American 
raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

OFFICES: 

New    York,      Portland,    Ore.,      Seattle, 
Copenhagen,   Christiania,  Elsinore 

242  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter   1426 
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International   Film   Sfivice. 

General  Ismael  Montes 

Vice-President  of  Bolivia,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  July  31st  on  the  S.  S.  "Santa  Lucia." 
He  has  recently  been  decorated  by  the  French 
government.  His  country  was  one  of  the 
first  Latin-American  republics  to  break  rela- 
tions with  Germany. 


Pan  Pacific  Insurance 
Agency 

Marine  Fire 

Life  Compensation 

Accident  and  Health 
Free  Expert  Advice  on  All  Per- 
plexing Problems  of  Marine 
Insurance 

Telephone  Douglas  5418 

San  Francisco  OfEce  : 

247  Monadnock  Building 


Kaas-Hopkins  Co. 

Paper  Mill  Selling  Agents 

HEARST  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PROTECTIVE    PAPERS:— 

Vegetable    Parchment,    Glassine, 
(Parchmyn) ,    Parchmoid. 

CREPE   PAPERS:— 

Napkins,    Plain    or    Decorated; 
Crepe,     Plain    or    Decorated; 
Toilet. 

WAX    PAPERS:— 

White,    Colored,    Plain    or   Printed. 

GLAZED  PAPERS  for  Boxmakers,  etc. 
White,  Colors,  Embossed,  Novel- 
ties. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    COVER    PAPERS 
and    Mount    Board. 

WRITING  PAPER  I— 

Bonds,    Ledgers,    Flats,    Type- 
writer  Papers. 

We    Solicit    Export    Inquiries    from    the 

Trade.      Samples  and   Quotations 

Promptly    Furnished    on 

Request. 


California  Cap  Company 

88  Bacon  Building 

Oakland,    =    California 

Detonators 

of  all  kinds  for 

Explosives 


•^ 


Shou-ing 
easy  Uter 

operaliun 


H.  G.  iliinzH-hrT.of  losrr,  li   . 
pulling  a  L'.',-inch  jir   Hump   -.vul 
deep  lap  roots  out  of  hard  gruuiid. 


This  man  iticicfe  ^55  Laticf 
Worth  ^200  an  aci*e 
Pulling  Bi^  stumps  j^  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  outany  stump  that  can  be  pulledwith  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 


Os 


HAND        POWER. 


tumpPuIIer 


One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.     "Works 
bv  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.     100  lbs.  pull 
^11^         on   the   level*   gives   a   4S-ton    pull   on    the   stump. 
JIade  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against   break- 
age.     Has   two  speeds — 60   ft.    per  minute   for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow- 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.     Works  equally  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
,  free    booklet    on    Land    Clearing. 


Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 


Box    P 

182  Fifth  St. 

San  Francisco, 
Calif.' 
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5!S: 


:5!S 


Established  1875 


Code  Address;  "AIRDRILL' 


EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


for 


Shipyards,  Machine  Shops,  Mines  and  Mills 


Wood  -  Working 
Plants 


LARGEST  STOCK 

ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


Contractors 
Power  Plants 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

GIVEN  FOREIGN 

ORDERS 


OUR  long  experience  in  Foreign  Shipping  and  our  excellent  shipping  facilities  ensure  prompt 
and  safe  arrival  at  destination.  All  shipments  are  packed  so  as  to  reduce  transportation  charges 
to  the  minimum. 

HARRON,  RICKARD  AND  MccONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Mil. 


'Itl 


-Mil 


ELACK  BEAR  LOBRICANTS 


A    GREASE    FOR    EVERY 
WHEEL  BEARING  AND  GEAR 

TRANSMISSION,    CUP, 

GRAPHITE.  AXLE, 

CHAIN,   GEAR,   ELEVATOR, 

CAR,   SKID,    DRILL. 

WOOL  AND  HAIR  GREASE 

FOR  CAR  BOX  LUBRICATION. 

GEAR  COMPOUND  FOR 
DONKEY  ENGINES  AND 
GEARED  LOCOMOTIVES. 
CENTER  PLATE  AND 
RUBIRON   GREASE   FOR 
RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMOBILE  SOAP. 
BODY   POLISH   FOR  AUTOMO- 
BILES .AND  FURNITURE. 
METAL  CREAM  FOR  BRASS, 

COPPER.  NICKEL.  ETC. 
BLACK  BEAR  BOAT   AND 
ROOFING  PAINT,   A  FIRE- 
PROOF AND  WEATHER- 
PRESERVING  PRODUCT  FOR 
SHINGLE,   METAL  AND 
PATENT  ROOFINGS. 
BRIDGE  PAINT. 

BLACK  BEAR  CREASES  ARE  THE  MOST  PERFECTLY  ADAPT- 
ED GEAR,  BEARING  AND  VEHICLE  LUBRICANTS  YET  PRO- 
DUCED. MANUFACTURED  UNDER  A  COLD  PROCESS  FROM 
UNADULTERATED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS,  THEREBY  PRE- 
SERVING ALL  THE  LUBRICATING  QUALITIES  RUINED  BY 
THE  OLD  HEAT  PROCESS  OF  CREASE-MAKING.  ALL  KINDS 
OF  HARD  AND  SOFT  GREASE  FOR  STEAM  AND  GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  TRACTORS,  AUTOMOBILES.  MILLS,  FACTORIES, 
LOGGING  AND  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  FARM  MACHIN- 
ERY. 

PACIFIC  LUBRICATING    CONIPANY 

MANUFACTURERS,  JOBBERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

Cable  Address:  PACLUBCO;   A.  B.   C,   Sth  Ed. 

715    W.SPOKANE    STREET  SEATTLE.  WASH 


Crescent 

Manufacturing 

Company 

SEATTLE     LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers    and    Exporters    of 

Crescent 

Baking 

Powder 

Mail   your  orders  for  Baking   Powder  to   ourselves  or 
THEO.   H.   DAVIES  &   CO.,   Honolulu,    Hilo. 
WM.   H.  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  Manila 
CONNELL  BROS.    CO.,   Shanghai 
JNO.   D.    HUTCHINSON   &    CO.,    Hongkong 
THE  CHINA  AMERICAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc.,  Tientsin 
L.   CAUDRELIER  &   CO.,   Yokohama  ( 

P.   VALINA,   Valparaiso 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 


Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 


AGENCIES: 
Peru  Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Chile 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct   Bi-Monthly  Service    Between   San    Francisco    and   Scandinavian    Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.      No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products,  in- 
cluding especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 

Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean  Ni- 
trate   Ports    to    Japan    and    other    Far    East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,   Cotton,   Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS    OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.R.GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE   &   CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

"SUNSHINE  BELT"  TO  ORIENT 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

SanFrancisco,  Honolulu,  Japan^China  and  the  Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Venezuela"  "Ecuador"  "Colombia" 


MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Direct  Route  to 

I  N  D  I  A  i;/a 

Manila,  S  ing  apore,    Calcutta,    Colombo 

Approximately  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz" 


PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Bi-Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Newport"        "Peru"        "City  of  Para"        "San  Jose"        "San  Juan" 


SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE     AMERICAN     FOREIGN    Wn  Prove  l™p„r»„, 

, .   .    , .  , .    r actor  in  riUing  bhips 

REPRESENTATIVES  ALERT  Af,er  ,he  war. 


TIME  was  when  our  consular  serv- 
ice was  considered  the  legitimate 
dumping  ground  for  a  lot  of  cheap 
politicians,  who  were  banished  to 
foreign  lands  in  order  to  pay  political 
debts. 

Such  is  not  the  case  today,  nor  has  it 
been  for  some  years. 

Among  the  blessings  we  can  count  as 
being  brought  us  by  this  terrible  world 
war  (  and,  thank  God.  we  can  count  some 
blessings  even  amid  our  tears  and  sor- 
rows) is  the  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  all  our  con- 
sular service. 

The  American  people  have  been  slow 
to  appreciate  the  noble  and  valuable 
work  which  has  been  done  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  under  the 
able  leadership  of  such  men  as  its  pres- 
ent chief,  B.  S.  Cutler. 

Without  any  blowing  of  bugles,  but 
quietly  and  steadily,  a  corps  of  efficient 
workers  has  been  collected  at  Washing- 
ton, and  their  work  co-ordinated  and 
systematized  until  this  Bureau  is  now 
recognized  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

And  what  makes  the  work  of  this  Bu- 
reau valuable  to  the  business  men  and 
general  public?    It  is  the  three  hundred 


and  more  field  men  in  the  American 
Consular  Service,  in  every  port,  in  ev- 
ery important  commercial  center  of  the 
globe,  gathering  day  by  day  every  scrap 
of  information,  compiling"  statistics  and 
data  which  may  help  the  -\merican  man- 
ufacturer or  importer  and  exporter  in- 
crease his  business. 

Little  did  the  average  American  citi- 
zen realize  until  recently  what  a  valu- 
able force  we  had  in  the  firing-line  of 
foreign  trade. 

With  our  call  to  the  colors  we  have 
found  that  men  like  Julian  Arnold,  at 
Pekin,  China;  Dr.  F.  R.  Rutter,  at  To- 
kio,  Japan ;  Leo  J.  Keena,  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile :  Thomas  Sammons,  at  Shanghai. 
China ;  Geo.  E.  Anderson,  at  Hongkong, 
China ;  Jos.  L  Brittain,  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia; A.  A.  Winslow,  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  and  man\  others  were  all 
ready  for  duty  and  reported  "Here !" 
at  the  first  bugle  note.  .\nd  what  a  fine 
body  of  men  they  are!  Not  a  cheap  pol- 
itician in  the  lot.  Xot  a  man  among 
them  who  is  not  proud  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican, and  ready  to  "go  over  the  top"  to 
capture  the  trade  of  the  Hun  for  all 
time. 

We  are  proud  of  our  boys  in  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  service.  Their 
work  is  just  as  important  as  that  of  our 


boys  in  i'rance  or  in  the  North  Sea. 
Our  sacrifices  will  have  been  in  vain, 
when  we  win  this  war,  if  we  then  allow 
the  Hun  to  regain  foreign  trade  so  that 
he  can  recoup  his  losses  and  again  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  world. 

"Pan  Pacific"  takes  particular  pleas- 
ure in  reprinting  the  following  letters, 
recently  received  from  a  few  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  We  doubt  if  a  bet- 
ter series  of  letters  were  ever  received 
by  any  magazine.  They  are  indeed  en- 
couraging to  the  publishers.  They  give 
us  new  inspiration  and  courage  to  fight 
the  battle  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  the  future.  Many  similar  let- 
ters are  on  file,  and  are  continually  ar- 
riving, but  it  is  impossible  to  print  them 
all.  They  prove  that  our  representatives 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  foreign  fields  and  should 
arouse  our  manufacturers  and  foreign 
traders  to  prompt  action. 

This  is  no  time  for  slackers  in  pub- 
licity work.  One  dollar  spent  in  adver- 
tising for  international  trade  NOW  is 
worth  ten  spent  after  the  war  is  won.  . 

Read  these  letters  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  welcome  your  message  will 
receive  t  hroughout  Pafi-Pacific  coun- 
tries.     Send    the    WORD    over    there 

xo^\'. 
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AMERICAN  LEGATION. 
Office  of  the  Commercial  Attache. 

405  Avenue  Joffre, 

Shani^hai,  July  i,  1918. 
Subject — Trade  Journal. 
The  Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen  : — 

/  unsh  to  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  May  8th 
and  a  copy  of  vour  May  number  of  "Pan  Pacific. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  character  of  workmanship  and 
the  material  xMch  appears  in  this  magazine.  A  continuation 
of  this  character  of  ivork  should  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  the 
e.vtension  of  trade  ivith  the  Orient. 

^lay  I  suggest  that  you  set  aside  one  page  of  your  maga- 
zine for  a  map  of  China  and  the  Far  East.  J  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  map  of  China  which  has  recently  been  published  here  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  recipient  of  further  numbers  of 
your  magacine.  Very  truly  yours, 

Julean  Arnold, 
American  Coiumcrcial  Attache. 

Read  What  Our  Representatives  in  Foreig 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Chungking,  China,  Max  28,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen : — 

Jn  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  2<i.  iijiS,  stating  that 
you  were  sending  this  Consulate  copies  of  your  new  publica- 
tion "Pan  Pacific,"  I  have  to  state  that  as  soon  as  these  copies 
are  received  they  will  be  distributed  as  you  suggest.  I  believe 
that  your  sending  copies  to  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Young  Men's  Guild, 
and  the  International  Institute,  all  of  Chungking,  and  to  the 
American  Association  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Chengtu,  Ssuch'uan  Province,  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  you. 

I  am  enclosing  herrw'ith  a  circular  letter  setting  forth 
trade  conditions  in  this  district,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

IVith  best  Ziishcs  for  the  success  of  your  publication,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully  \ours. 

G.  C.  Hanson, 
020.     Enclosure:  Circular  trade  letter.        American  Consul. 

n  Fields  Say   Concerning   "Pan  Pacific" 


"Pan  Pacific" 


EMBASSY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Aires,  April  25,  191S. 
The  Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sirs : — 

I  beg  to  acknoiK'ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
8th,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Embassy  to  the  new  monthly 
tnagasine  on  foreign  trade,  "Pan  Pacific,"  of  the  first  issue  of 
which,  you  inform  the  Embassy,  fwo  copies  zi'ill  be  mailed  to 
this  office. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  see  the  inauguration  of 
a  journal  'Mch  ii'lll  tend  to  make  closer  the  commercial  ties 
betii.'een  the  various  countries  of  the  American  continents,  and 
I  wish  the  magazine  ccery  success  in  the  mission  which  it  is 
intended  to  perforin. 
I  am,  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Y.   Stimson, 

Aiuhassador. 


AMERICAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  May  8,  1818. 

Subject :  Publication. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : — 

In  compliance  ■zi.'ith  your  request  of  March  26,  1918,  /  have 
to  suggest  the  foUoicing  associations  to  zMch  you  might  send 
your  publication : 

Yokohama  United  Club,  Yokohama: 

Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Yokohama; 

Yokohama  Foreign  Board  of  Trade,  Yokohama: 

Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama: 

Oriental  Palace  Hotel,  Yokohama; 

Tokyo  Club,  Tokyo: 

Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tokyo. 

The  copies  of  "Pan  Pacific"  which  you  propose  sending 
this  office  will,  promptly  upon  their  receipt,  be  placed  on  file 
in  the  commercial  library  of  this  Consulate  General,  where 
they  Zi'ill  be  accessible  to  anyone  interested. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Scidmore, 
020  HHi-d.  American  Consul  General. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

.idchiidc,  South  .lustralia,  \y  May.  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Centlemen : — 

This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
■26,  1918,  in  'which  you  announce  that  you  zi-ill  for-ward  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  your  publication  as  soon  as  they  are  available 
for  distribution. 

I  have  to  thank  yoic  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  zfill  endeavor  to  comply  'with 
your  'wishes  in  distributing  same  to  interested  parties. 

In  compliance  'with  your  request,  I  am  enclosing  the  names 
vf  the  principal  clubs  in  this  city,  and  hoping  you  have  ez'ery 
success  in  your  publicif\  propaganda  in  this  field,  I  am.  Sirs, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Bickus, 

American  Consul. 
020.     Enc. :  List  of  principal  clubs  in  Adelaide. 

List  of  principal  clubs  in  Adelaide:  Adelaide  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Stock  E.xxhange  of  Adelaide,  South  .lustrallan 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers,  South  .4ustralian  Tattersall's  Club, 
South  Australian  Commercial  Travellers'  and  Warehousemen's 
.Association,  Adelaide  Club. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Hanko'W,  China,  May  3,  1918. 

Subject:  "Pan  Pacific." 
The  Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen: — 

/  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  March  26,  1918,  adz-ising  concerning  the  issuance  of  the 
initial  copy  of  the  "Pan  Pacific."  I  zi-ill  take  great  pleasure 
in  distributing  these  z^heti  receiz'ed  to  those  kVio  'would  most 
likely  be  chiefly  interested.  There  is  a  'wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  extension  of  information  into  this  section  concerning 
.Imerican  products,  particularly  those  manufactured  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  this  sense  "Pan  Pacific"  has  a  very  zvon- 
derful  mission  to  perform,  and  I  wish  it  great  success. 

The  principal  clubs  of  Hanko'w  are  the  follo'wing: 

Social — Hanko'W  Club,  Russian  Club,  Cercle  Gaulois, 
Customs  Club. 

Recreation — Hankow  Race  Club  and  Recreation  Ground. 

The  follozdng  are  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Wuhan 
cities : 

Hanko'w  British  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Hanko'w  Chinese  General  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Witchang  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Hanyang  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  suggested  that  copies  may  also  be  sent  to  the  reading 
rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  both  at  Han- 
ko'w, Ji'uchang  and  Kaifeng. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edwin  S.  Cunningham, 
020.    C  :C  Consul  General. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Antung,  China,  May  13,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen  : — 

/  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  26,  1918,  in  zi'hich 
you  state  that  you  -i'i7/  mail  this  Consulate  several  copies  of 
your  ne-w  publication,  "Pan  Pacific,"  as  soon  as  it  is  issi:ed; 
request  that  a  copy  be  kept  on  the  reading  table  of  this  office 
and  ask  for  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  clubs  in 
this  city. 

When  your  publication  is  received  I  zi'ill  take  pleasure  in 
placing  it  upon  the  reading  table  of  this  office  and  in  sending 
copies  to  the  only  tzi'o  clubs  located  in  this  city,  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  Club  and  the  Japanese  Club.  Both  of  these 
may  be  addressed,  "Antung,  Manchuria,  China." 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  K.  Davis, 

American  Consul. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Saigon,  French  Indo-China,  -l/av  14,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

.Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  have  to  acknozi'ledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  26, 
1918,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  are  mailing  to  this 
Consulate  copies  of  "Pan  Pacific." 

As  soon  as  received,  your  magacine  Zi'ill  be  placed  in  the 
commercial  reading  room  of  this  office  to  be  shozi'n  to  any 
'who  may  be  interested.  A  copy  zi'ill  also  be  sent  to  the  one 
civilian  club  in  Saigon,  "La  Cercle  de  L'Union." 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Horace  Remillard, 
File  No.  020.  Consul. 


A  Magazine  of  International  Commerce 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Mexico  City,  D.  F.,  Mexico,  April  24,  1918. 
File  No.  020. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Moiiadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Subject:  "Pan  Pacific,"  Magazine. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  and  xvhen  the  copies  of  your  "Pan  Pacific"  maga- 
zine, which  you  have  proposed  to  send  here,  come  to  hand  I 
will  be  glad  to  comply  zcith  your  expressed  wishes  and  place 
one  or  titfo  copies  on  the  commercial  files  of  this  consulate- 
general  for  reference  by  interested  parties  and  distribute  the 
remainder  among  such  local  organisations  as  can  use  same  to 
the  best  advantage. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Mexico,  S.  C.  L.,  Avenida  Cinco  de  Mayo  6, 
Me.xico  City,  D.  F.,  Mexico,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  this 
magazine  regularly  for  the  benefit  of  its  members:  and  for 
complete  lists  of  the  other  commercial  organizations  and  the 
various  clubs,  etc.,  in  Mexico  City  and  vicinity  I  have  to  refer 
you  to  the  Commercial  Directory  for  this  place  recently  com- 
piled by  this  office,  a  copy  of  zi'hich  you  may  obtain-  by  making 
application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  IVa^hington,  D.  C. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  the 
"Pan  Pacific"  to  this  consulate-general,  and  assuring  you  of 
my  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  vAth  you  at  all  times  along 
the  lines  you  hai'e  indicated,  I  am,  gentlemen. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie, 

Vice-Consul, 
in  charge  of  Commercial  Division. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Office  of  Commercial  Attache 
lima,  peru 

May  18,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : — 

IVith  reference  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  advising  us 
that  this  office  has  been  placed  on  the  complimentary  mailing 
list  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Corporation;  we  are  pleased  to  state 
that  we  hai'e  received  the  May  copies  of  your  very  interesting 
commercial  magazine. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  have  placed  one  copy 
of  the  "Pan  Pacific"  with  the  Phoenix  Club,  Portal  de  Botone- 
ros,  160,  Lima,  Peru.     This  Club  is  the  principal  club  of  Lima, 
\    and  includes  among  its  members  the  principal  English-speak- 
ing business  men  of  Peru. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  us  this  mag- 
azine, and  assuring  you  that  the  services  of  this  office  are  at 
all  times  at  your  command,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Montavon, 
'  h.  American  Commercial  Attache. 


EMBASSY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Santiago,  Chile,  April  19,  igi8. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sirs : — 

/  beg  to  ajrknozi'ledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  8th, 
last,  relatii'e  to  the  new  monthly  magazine  of  foreign  trade  of 
which  you  are  the  publishers  and  to  inform  you  that  the  Em- 
bassy will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 
I  am.  Sirs,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  de  Billier, 

Charge  d' Affairs. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  May  21,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California,  U.S.A. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  ackno'wledge  receipt  of  yours  of  March  26th  in  zvhich 
you  indicate  that  the  first  number  of  your  "Pan  Pacific"  will 
be  published  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  that  you  intend  to 
send  several  copies  fom'ard  to  this  Consulate-General  for  dis- 
tribution. 

In  reply,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  distributing  these 
copies  of  your  publication,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  office 
placed  on  your  free  regular  mailing  list  if  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  do  this. 

I  zaill  see  that  the  copies  remain  on  the  tables  in  the  read- 
ing room  connected  'with  this  Consulate  General  until  new 
copies  arrive,  when  the  old  zvill  be  distributed  about  the  city 
where  it  is  thought  they  ivill  do  the  most  good. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  letter  'which  I  send  out  zcith  my 
answers  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  the  United  States,  as  this 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  since  it  giz'es  some  general  infor- 
mation about  Nezi'  Zealand,  and  should  this  Consulate-General 
be  able  to  aid  you  in  any  zuay,  please  let  me  knozu. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  A.  Winslow, 
A merican  Consul-General. 
020.    W/M.   Enclosure:  Circular  letter. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Hongkong,  May  3,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  ha'iJe  to  acknozdedge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
26,  1918,  in  Zi'hich  you  announce  the  publication  of  a  nezv 
monthly  magazine  called  the  "Pan  Pacific"  zMch,  is  of  inter- 
national character  particularly  dealing  iiith  international  trade 
and  commerce. 

This  office  appreciates  your  courtesy  in  forzcarding  a 
number  of  copies  to  this  office,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
distributing  them.  It  is  suggested  that  you  place  the  following 
on  your  mailing  list : 

Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

International  Banking  Corporation, 

Hongkong  University. 

If  this  office  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  'we  shall 
be  glad  to  serve  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  E.  Ceirleton, 
American  Consul, 
020  detailed  as  Vice-Consul  in  charge. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Belize,  British  Honduras,  May  15,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  have  to  acknozvledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
26,  1918,  advising  this  office  of  the  sending  of  copies  of  your 
magazine. 

The  package  containing  several  copies  of  the  "Pan  Pacific" 
has  arrived,  and  the  distribution  made  as  requested,  to  the 
several  local  clubs,  viz..  The  Polo  Club,  The  Golf  Club,  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

With  thanks  for  the  periodical,  a  very  attractive  publica- 
tion, I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.L.  Avery, 

American  Consul. 
020 


■'i'AN  Pacific" 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Funta  Arenas,  C  hilc.  May  20,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  BuHdins,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen :— r 

/  have  to  acknoicledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
26,  1918,  advising  that  you  arc  placing  this  Consulate  on  your 
mailing  list  to  receive  your  monthly  foreign  trade  magacinc, 
"Pan  Pacific" 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  action  and  await  with 
much  interest  the  appearance  of  this  rez-ieu'. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  this  territory  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  /«i'  large  concerns,  and  if  consistent  with  your 
policy  I  would  suggest  that  you  place  the  follov-'ing  concerns 
on  your  mailing  list: 

Braun  &  Blanchard, 

Sociedad  Anonima  Ganadera  y  Comercial  Menendez- 
Behety, 

Sociedad  Anonima  Ganadera  y  Comercial  Sara  Braun, 

Sociedad  Explotadora  de  Tierra  del  Fucgo, 

Banco   Yugoslavo  de  Chile,  Comercial  Seccion. 

I  xtiV/  take  pleasure  shortly  in  complying  with  your  request 
to  for-ward  you  certain  information  'which  I  think  will  be  of 
value  in  furthering  American  commerce  in  this  territory. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  Bradley, 
American  Consul. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Taihoku,  Taiwan,  April  26,  1918. 
Subject:  Publication — "Fan  Pacific" 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  tdtimo,  I  have  to  state 
that  this  office  'will  gladly  receive  and  keep  on  file  your 
monthly  magazine  of  foreign  trade,  "Pan  Pacific."  There  are 
t'wo  clubs  in  Taihoku,  the  "Taihoku  Club  (Japanese)  and  the 
"T'walutia  Foreign  Club."  Simply  addressing  them  Taihoku 
is  sufficient. 

I'ery  respectfully  yours, 

M.  D.  Kirjeissoff, 
020  ,  American  Consul. 

LEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

San  .lose,  Costa  Kica,  May  10,  1918. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  have  just  received  two  copies  of  your  "Fan  Pacific" 
Magazine  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  March  8,  1918.  and  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  will  keep  one  copy  in  our 
office  where  visitors  hai'e  access  to  it  and  the  other  copy  as 
you  request  I  'will  place  in  the  principal  club  of  this  city,  the 
International  Club. 

The  magazine  impresses  me  as  I'ery  attractive  in  form 
and  interesting  in  substance  and  I  zi-'ish  it  all  success. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Stewart  Johnson, 
020  American  Charge  d'.  Iff  aires  ad  int. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  June  10.  191S. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation. 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cai,  C.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen : — 

/  have  to  acknowledge  'with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  March  26,  1918,  and  also  under  separate  coi'Cr  ttco 
copies  of  the  first  edition  of  your  "Pan  Pacific."  I  have  read 
the  same  'with  much  interest,  and  appreciate  the  boosting  spirit 
i/iOiiii  III  your  endeavor  to  encourage  American  foreign  trade. 
One  copy,  as  you  request,  is  being  kept  on  the  commercial 
table  of  this  Consulate,  and  the  second  copy  is  being  circulated 
among  possibly  interested  parties.  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
future  copies,  if  you  can  send  them  complimentary. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Leonard, 

American  Consul. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

.Mukden,  Lluna.  June  13,  1918. 

Subject:  "Pan  Pacific"  Magazine. 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  26th,  on  the  aboi'C  sub- 
ject, I  have  to  state  that  this  office  tiiV/  be  glad  to  gii-e  your 
magazine  a  place  in  the  commercial  e.vhibit  room  of  this  Con- 
sulate  General.  You  may  also  care  to  place  copies  of  the 
magazine  'with  the  follo'iiing : 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Xeii'diwang. 

Xe^i-clrwang  Club,  Ne'wch'wang. 

Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mukden. 

Mukden  Club,  Mukden. 

I'ery  respectfully  yours, 

M.  G.  Faulkner, 
610  .hnerican  I'ice-Consul. 


1918. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

S/ianghai,  China,  .May  27 

Subject:  Publication — "Fan  Pacific." 
The  Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen  : — 

/  have  to  ackno'wiedge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
26,  1918,  addressed  to  Consul-General  Thomas  Sammons,  T^/iri 
has  left  on  leai'C  to  the  United  States,  in  'which  you  state  thai 
the  first  copies  of  the  "Pan  Pacific"  'will  be  for-warded  to  llii< 
office,  one  for  the  files  of  this  Consulate  General  and  the  bal- 
ance to  be  placed  in  the  principal  clubs  of  this  city. 

On  receipt  of  the  magazines,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  as 
requested,  and  icf//  forward  you  a  list  of  the  clubs  to  'iJiu-l: 
your  magazine  has  been  placed.     I  zi-ill  also  have  pleasure  in 
offering  suggestions  'when  occasion  calls  for. 
i'ery  respectfully  yours, 

M.  F.  Perkins, 
020  H .  American  CoumiI  in  Charge. 
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INDIAN  MYSTICISM  AND  PROGRESS 


HOMER,    casting   his    mental    vi- 
sion    toward     the     Indus,     ex- 
claimed: "Oie  per  phillon  i^enc' 
toiede    kai    andron!"      This    a 
Bombay   merchant   prince   might   trans- 
late into :  "Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race 
of  man  is  found." 

And  this  merchant  prince  might  be 
such  a  man  as  \'ALABHDAS  RUX- 
CHORDAS,  poet,  philosopher  and  re- 
former. 

At  least,  when  I  discussed  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future  with  him  the 
other  day,  I  gained  that  impression  of 
HIS  interpretation  of  the  country  he 
hails  from. 

So  if  I  am,  here  and  there,  compelled 
to  follow  the  convolutions  of  the  Aryan 
tongue  to  visualize  this  topic,  the  reader 
will  understand  that  I  am  talking  ALL 
THE  TIME  of  INDIA  and  confining 
myself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its  130 
languages,  distributed  among  315,132,- 
000  people,  divided  into  2500  castes  and 
spread  over  an  area  of  1,773,168  square 
miles  that  is  loosely  knit  together  with 
55,853  miles  of  railroad. 

Indeed  the  CONTINENT  of  India  is 
equal  to  all  of  Europe  excepting  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  designate 
as  RLTSSIA.  Burma  is  about  the  size 
of  Austria-Hungary ;  Bombay,  about 
the  size  of  Spain;  Madras,  the  Punjab 
Beluchistan,  equal  to  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, while  Behar  and  Rajputna  are 
larger  than  the  British  Islands.  The 
United  Provinces  with  Behar  and  Orissa 
exceed  the  size  of  Italy,  and  even  Hy- 
derabad and  Kashmere  exceed  Great 
Britain  if  you  cut  off  Yorkshire. 

The  population,  you'll  notice,  is  over 
THREE  times  that  of  the  United 
States;  is  about  y^  per  cent  Hindu, 
and,  while  the  country  is  80  per  cent 
agricultural,  it  is  LIMITED  in  its  com- 
mercial activities  to  less  than  ONE- 
EIGHTH  of  the  railroad  MILEAGE 
of  the  United  States. 

That's  the  answer ! 

Bars  to  Commercial 
Progress   Breaking. 

D  UT  India  is  awakening.  This  Bom- 
bay Yankee,  Runchordas,  tells  me 
so.  And  Bombay,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  is  the  most  progressive 
spot  of  India. 


By  WILLI.4M  R.  McGARRY 


Valabhdas  Runchordas 

of  Bombay,    India 

There  was  a  time  when  India  felt 
satisfied  to  trace  its  commercial  ancesti-y 
along  the  Sanscrit  lines  of  AS-MI  and 
satisfy  its  industrial  longings  with  the 
reflection  that  the  self-conscious  prog- 
ress of  humanity  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Indian  metaphysics,  Persian 
autocracy,  Chinese  ethics  and  Egyptian 
mysticism.  In  a  way  the  Indian  felt 
himself  a  sort  of  Big  Brother  to  the 
world.  Out  of  the  eternal  Triad  and 
the  incomprehensible  Trimurty  he  saw 
arise  the  Chinese  Tao,  Yang,  Yin;  the 
Persian  Zeruane-Akerene,  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman;  the  Chaldean  Jynges,  Syno- 
ches,  and  Teletarches ;  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  Isis  and  Horns;  the  Greek  Zeus, 
Poseidon  and  .\donai ;  the  Teuton  Thor, 
Wodan  and  Tin ;  the  cosmical  light, 
moisture  and  heat ;  the  philosophical 
matter,  space  and  time;  the  abstractions 
past,  present  and  future,  and  the  alle- 
aorical  might,  wisdom  and  justice.  And 
he  felt  that  HIS  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
S'iva  preserved  the  formal  LTXITY  of 
human  aspiration  and  authorized  the 
WORLD  to  dream— AS-MI.  Thus 
Nirvana  satisfied  the  race  and  Nescience 


became  the  lot  of  TR-VV'EL,  trade  and 
I'rofit; 

That,  according  to  Runchordas,  is 
NO  LONGER  so. 

Bombay  the  Center  of 
Commercial   Activity. 

<<T~*HE  Bombay  Presidency  to  which 
•*■  I  belong,"  he  says,  "is  the  leading 
presidency  in  India  in  a  business  sense. 
It  is  about  60  per  cent  agricultural  and 
we  call  GUJARAT  'the  Garden  of  In- 
dia.' Among  us  we  have  about  500 
main  CASTES  and  tribes ;  and  while 
our  people  have  been  somewhat  soft- 
ened by  prosperity,  yet  they  are  among 
the  keenest  trading  races  of  the 
world — " 

Thinking  of  Gujarat,  I  interposed  the 
observation :  "Then  you  have  legislated 
the  SIN  out  of  travel  and  are  keeping 
up  the  work  of  REFORM  ?" 

"Among  the  Gujarat  Hindus,"  replied 
Runchordas,  "who  are  called  high-caste 
Hindus,  because  they  are  vegetarians, 
there  is  still  a  prohibition  against  FOR- 
EIGN travel." 

"Your  bankers,  I  suppose,  are  about 
as  lively  as  ever?"  I  suggested. 

"Our  bankers,"  he  radiated,  "are  the 
keenest  men  in  Bombay.  They  are  get-' 
ting  down  to  business,  as  you  say  in 
.\merica.  We  have  now  over  6,839,000 
spindles  in  India  and  about  4,803,932 
in  Bombay.  Out  of  the  110,268  looms 
in  the  Empire,  there  are  85,388  in  Bom- 
bay alone.  We  are  not  much  given  to 
immigration,  of  course,  but  we  are  do- 
ing business  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  99  per  cent  of  the  business  men 
you  meet  from  India  will  be  from  Bom- 
bav.  Out  of  the  266  textile  mills  in  the 
Empire,  100  are  located  in  Bombay.  So 
you  see,  we  are  doing  business,  not- 
withstanding our  limitations  in  other  re- 
spects." 

"How  is  the  Tata  Steel  Company  get- 
ting along?" 

"It  is  now  the  largest  in  India.  That 
was  started  by  a  Bombay  presidency 
man  and  using  largely  .-American  ma- 
chinery. It  has  achieved  a  fine  suc- 
cess and  is  contributing  greatly  to  the 
war  necessities  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. .And,  only  last  March,  Burn  and 
Company  of  Calcutta  started  the  Indian 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of   15  million  Rs." 


"Pan  Pacific" 


'"W'ho  seems  to  be  making  the  most 
headway — the  Parsis,  the  Khojos  or  the 
Bhatia?"   I    ventured. 

Reform   Movement   Has 
Emancipated   Widows. 

\X  R.  RUNCHORDAS  looked  at  me 
■"•"■^  keenly.  "Oin-  Bhatia  caste,"  he 
lamented,  "for  two  hundred  years  has 
been  handicapped  by  social  difficulties 
from  which  the  Khojos  and  Parsis 
were  exempt.  Our  heads-men  prohib- 
ited us  from  traveling  abroad.  We  could 
not  go  to  Europe  or  America  as  the 
Khojos  or  Parsis  could.  The  result,  u]) 
to  fifty  years  ago,  was  that  our  former 
pre-eminence  in  trade  was  crippled  and 
the  present  generation  has  naturally 
come  more  frequently  into  contact  with 
others  than  ourselves.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  we  penetrated  ever\'  harbor 
on  the  globe.  Our  sailing  vessels  were 
seen  in  Persia,  .\rabia,  Zanzibar,  Madi- 
gascar.  South  Africa,  Sumatra,  Java, 
everywhere !  And  we  made  enormous 
wealth  in  trade.  We  prospered  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Bombay  presidency 
men  were  known  as  the  first  merchants 
of  the  East.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  young  Bhatias  threw  off  the 
yoke  and  started  those  reforms  that 
have  emancipated  widows  from  an  age- 
long injustice,  broken  the  barrier  be- 
tween ourselves  and  outside  civilization, 
and  started  commercial  India  on  the 
high  road  to  success ! 

"A  month  ago,  while  in  Japan,  I  dis- 
covered 100  Indian  firms  in  business 
there.  Of  these,  98  were  of  Bombay 
presidency.  That  shows  WE  are  get- 
ting on." 

Japan   Cultivating 
Trade  of  India. 

T  T  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that 
Japan  is  quite  delightfully  cultivat- 
ing his  Indian  neighbor  in  a  variety  of 
interesting  ways.  The  Indo-Japanese 
.Association  of  Tokyo,  with  Count  Oku- 
ma.  Baron  Kanda,  Dr.  Bunyu  Nanjio, 
Yoki  Majima,  Yoshio  Matsuo,  Yasoro- 
ku  Soyeshima,  and  a  splendid  array  of 
business  men  and  scholars,  sometimes 
may  be  seen  entertaining  distinguished 
Hindu  visitors  at  Waseda  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  Japan. 
What's  the  answer? 

The  Indo-Japanese  trade  is  over  300,- 
000,000  rupees  or  195,000,000  yen. 

India  is  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
delicate  make  of  all  kinds  of  Japanese 
underwear  and  hosieries ;  to  its  fine-spun 
silk  yarns;  to  the  artistic  delicacy  of 
its  matches ;  to  its  coppers,  its  taffetas 
and  chiffons;  to  its  glassware,  cotton- 
wear,  tea  chests,  camphor,  towels,  crepe, 
and  its  TOYS ;  to  its  clothing  and  ac- 
cessories :  its  ginger,  its  pasteboard,  its 
umbrella  handles  and  its  L.\MPS. 
Mother-of-pearl  buttons  adorn  the  sat- 
ins and  peek  through  the  embroideries 
and  drawnwork  that  deft  Japanese  maid- 
ens' fingers  create  for  the  personal 
adornment  of  their  emancipated  sisters 


in   Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  Indo-American  trade  stacks  up 
like   this: 

i90y  she  bought  here  3.1 7r  of  the  total. 
1917  she  bought  here  7.3%  of  her  total. 
1909  she  sold  us  2.7%  of  her  exports. 
1917  she  sold  us  12.9%  of  her  exports. 

The  difference  is  simply  THIS: — the 
.American  business  man,  recognizing 
himself  incapable  of  handling   130  lan- 


not  without  its  compensations  to  those 
who  wish  to  imitate  efficiencv  in  trade. 
Your  F.  O.  B.  with  CART.AGE  added 
is  a  little  'confusing,'  may  I  say?" 

It  IS.  But  .-Kmericans  are  LE.ARN- 
ING — are  willing  to  help. 

We  are  going  to  like  \'alabhdas  Run- 
chordas  very  much  as  the  days  go  by. 
We  like  him  now  for  being  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  article,   and   we  know   that 


Geo.  Kanzee,  Photographer.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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guages  with  delicacy  and  good  taste, 
transfers  the  work  of  entertainment  to 
the  WOMEN  :  while,  in  Japan,  a  busi- 
ness man  can  HOLD  his  tongue  in  1000 
different  languages. 

Must  Put  Human 
Sympathy  in   Handshake. 

T  T  all  gets  down  to  a  question  of 
^  PHILOLOGY,  after  all,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  the  beginning.  Hence,  in  the 
absence  of  a  polyglot  in  his  head,  an 
.American  trader  can  get  along  very  well 
with  a  little  human  sympathy  in  his 
handshake. 

And  the  Indian  merchant,  when  off 
duty,  is  naturally  a  sympathetic  gentle- 
man. By  disposition  and  predilection, 
he  is  inclined  to  be  both  philosopher 
and  saint.  His  imagination  is  always 
clothed  with  the  most  exquisite  imagery 
and  his  sentiments  are  often  woven  in 
the  harmonious  colors  of  deferential 
speech. 

"You  know,"  he  bowed  politely,  "the 
majority  of  our  people  are  poor;  they 
do  not  deal  in  MILLIONS.  Yet  Ger- 
many dili.gently  cultivated  our  trade. 
She  quoted  c.i.f.  and  c.i.  on  the  small- 
est shipments,  as  low  as  $2=; .00  invoices, 
and  she  got  them  to  us  without  break- 
age or  extra  cartage  charges,  a  custom 


he  will  find  congenial  and  profitable  en- 
tertainment wherever  he  may  take  his 
message  of  India's  awakening  to  the 
destiny  that  is  leading  her  upward  and 
onward  toward  the  future  li.ght  of  day. 


171    U.    S.    SHIPYARDS    SOON    IN 
OPERATION. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  yards  will 
be  building  ships  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  near  future,  accordinR 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  division  of  ship- 
yard plants  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

Seventy-six  of  these  plants  will  be  con- 
structing steel  ships,  eighty-six  wood,  seven 
concrete  and  two  compound. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  yards 
arc  practically  completed  and  the  remainder 
have  readied  the  half-way  mark.  The  yards 
will  have  a  total  of  846  ways. 


MOTOR  CARS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dunnp  1917  there  were  6.679  motor  cars 
and  2,814  motorcycles  registered  in  New 
Zealand,  of  which  4,692  motor  veliicles  were 
imported  durin.u:  the  year.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1918  there  were  imported 
1,171  motor  cars  against  1,115  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1917,  of  which  a  very  large 
proportion  came  from  the  United  States. 


SHIP  LINE  TO  RUN  NEW  ORLEANS- 
JAPAN. 
New  Orleans. — Regular  steamship  serv- 
ice between  Japanese  ports  and  New  Or- 
leans will  be  inaugurated  in  October  ac- 
cording to  announcement  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  The  service  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Osaka  Showan   Kaisha. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  fsDe^ndfo. 

_   _     .      ,         .     ^   ^       , .      •     _   American  Ooods 

AND   MALAY  STATES 


THE  Straits  Settlements  and  Ma- 
lay States  are  located  in  East 
Longitude  lOO  to  104  degrees  and 
North  Latitude  i  to  6  degrees. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  Kingdom 
of   Siam. 

The  Straits  Settlements  comprise  the 
Island  of  Singapore,  the  Island  of  Pe- 
nang,  the  State  of  Malacca,  Province 
Wellesley,  the  Bindings,  the  Cocos  or 
Keeling  Islands,  and  Christmas  Island. 
Due  note  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  these  several  sections  are  not  ad- 
jacent to  one  another,  but  are  widely 
scattered. 

The  following  comprise  the  Federat- 
ed Malay  States:  Negri  Sembilan,  Pa- 
hang,  Perak  and  Selangor.  Johore. 
Kelantan,  Trengganu,  Kedah  and  Ser- 
lis  are  non-Federated  Malay  States. 

All  of  the  territory  mentioned  is 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Government  house  and  the  various 
Government  E.xecutive  Offices  for  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  in  Singapore. 
The  chief  executive  is  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Colonial  Governor  is  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  the  government  offices  are 
in  the  town  of  Kuala  Lumpur  in  the 
State  of  Selangor.  The  non-Federated 
Malay  States  are  ruled  by  the  native 
sultans  under  British  advisorship. 

Chinese  Merchants 
Excellent  Business  Men. 

THE  non-Federated  Malay  States  are 
typically  native,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Malay  predominates.  The  balance  of 
the  territory  is  populated  mainly  by 
Chinese.  As  a  consequence,  the  non- 
Federated  Malay  States  are  not  as  pros- 
perous as  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States,  for  the  native 
is  indolent,  while  the  Chinese  are  busi- 
ness people  to  the  superlative  degree. 

The  states  of  Kelantan  and  Treng- 
ganu on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  are  sparsely  populated  and 
should  not  at  this  time  be  considered 
too  seriously  from  a  business  point  of 
view  until  roads  are  built  and  commu- 
nication with  the  people  established 
other  than  by  the  waterways. 

The  State  of  Kedah  has  recently  been 
opening  up  roads  with  an  attendant  in- 
crease in  business.  Singapore  Island  has 
most  excellent  roads  and  by  freighting 
a  motor  car  from  there  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Johore,  which 
state  is  not  traversable  except  by  train, 
one  may  motor  to  Penang,  some  three 
hundred  miles  north,  always  over  good 
roads.  The  train  service  now  extends 
from     Singapore     straight     up     north, 


By   R.   S.    CARR 

General    Manager    for    Past     12    Years   for   the 

Singer    Sewing    Machine    Co., 

in   Central   Asia 


through   the   Federated   and  non-Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  to  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Rubber  and  Tin 
Chief  Products. 

■pUBBER   and   tin  are  the  chief   pro- 
cfucts   of   these   countries.      Extend- 
ing from  Singapore  Island  to  the  states 
of   Kedah  and   Perils   are  hundreds  of 


at     Present 


rubber  plantations.  In  fact,  practically 
the  entire  field,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Kinta  Valley  in  the  State  of  Perak, 
the  tin-mining  center,  is  given  over  to 
the  production  of  this  commodity.  This 
staple,  as  is  also  the  tin,  is  shipped 
through  the  port  of  Singapore.  Rubber 
auctions  are  held  weekly  in  Singapore 
and  several  well  known  American  rub- 
ber goods  manufacturers  have  resident 
buyers.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  the 
Malay  Peninsula  is  the  leading  rubber- 
producing  country  of  the  world  and  also 
ships  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tin,  and  an  idea  may 
be  gained  of  the  wealth  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Malay  States.  Rubber 
estates  are  owned  by  stock  companies, 
individuals,  British,  Europeans,  and 
Chinese,  and  small  estates  are  held  by 
the  Malays. 

The  labor  employed  is  imported — 
mainly   southern   Indians  and  Javanese. 

The  tin  mines  are  operated  chiefly  by 
Chinese,  and  Chinese  coolie  labor  is  em- 
ployed. There  are  a  few  concerns  oper- 
ating dredgers,  but  generally  speaking 
the  mining  is  accomplished  by  a  hand 
shovel.  All  the  smelting  is  done  by  the 
Pulo  Brani  Smelting  Works  on  the  Is- 
land of  Pulo  Brani  close  to  Singapore. 

The  other  exports  from  Singapore, 
mainly  gathered  from  surrounding 
countries,  are  gambler,  hides,  horns, 
pepper,  spices,  rattan,  gums,  sago,  copra 
and  tapioca. 

(CoHtiiiucd  on  page  J,  col.  2.) 
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SEATTLE  SPENDS  MILLIONS  l"""  '^'1^% 
ON  PORT  DEVELOPMENT  sn,„h°sclveTl,Ii 


ACCOkUIXG  to  the  plans  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  a 
large  port  development  will  be 
made  at  the  Smith's  Cove  Ter- 
minal, Seattle,  Washington.  The  pres- 
ent Smith's  Cove  Pier  known  as  Pier 
"A,"  it  being  a  half  mile  long  and  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  pier  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  will  be  widened  and  ex- 
tended to  West  Garfield  Street,  adding 
approximately  100,000  scj.  ft.  to  the  open 
wharf.  This  e.xtension  will  enable  the 
straightening  out  of  the  railroad  facili- 
ties at  the  pier  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
this  great  terminal  will  be  materially 
increased.  The  slips  on  either  side  of 
the  proposed  extension  to  Pier  "A"  will 
be  dredged  to  the  full  depth  of  35  ft. 
at  low  tide.  The  berthing  space  will 
be  increased  from  4000  lineal  feet  to 
5500,  giving  a  total  berthing  space  for 
thirteen  large  ocean  carriers.  'The  cost 
of  the  above  extension  will  be  approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

The  construction  of  Pier  ''B,"  which 
the  Commission  contemplates  at  once, 
will  be  the  most  gigantic  and  best- 
equipped  foreign-trade  pier  on  either 
the  .A.tlantic  or  Pacific  coast  of  .Amer- 
ica. Great  as  is  the  public  pier  in  oper- 
ation at  Smith's  Cove,  the  new  facilities 
will  overshadow  it.  The  new  pier  will 
do  more — it  will  overshadow'  any  pier 
of  the  kind  both  on  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  new  pier  will  hold  a  title  be- 
yond doubt  in  size  and  in  modern  equip- 
ment for  handling  heavy  cargo.  This 
second  pier,  of  course,  forms  a  larger 
part  of  the  construction  program  this 
fall.  It  will  be  365  ft.  wide  and  2700 
ft.  long,  or  a  trifle  over  one-half  mile 
long.  A  slip  350  ft.  wide  separates  the 
existing  and  proposed  terminal.  A  new 
slip  will  also  be  dredged  to  the  west  of 
Pier  "B"  and  in  all  the  dredging  exca- 
vation will  amount  to  over  2,000,000 
cubic  yards,  1,000,000  of  which  will  be 
used  in  filling  two  of  the  city  water- 
front streets,  viz.,  Elliott  Avenue  and 
Railroad  Avenue,  in  their  north  sections, 
and  which  when  finished  will  give  a 
direct  paved  thoroughfare  from  the 
business  district  to  Smith's  Cove  on  an 
easy  grade.  Two  2-story  cargo  sheds, 
120  ft.  wide  by  l.ooo  ft.  long,  will  be 
constructed  at  the  street  end  of  the  new- 
pier.  Four  depressed  tracks  w'ill  oc- 
cupy the  central  section  of  this  gigantic 
pier,  the  two  outside  ones  of  which,  on 
the  open  wharf,  will  be  so  located  that 
the  locomotive  cranes  can  operate  over 
same.  Two  surface  shipside  tracks  will 
occupy  the  outer  side  of  the  structure. 
Crossovers  will  be  provided  every  500 
ft.   to   increase   speed   and    efficiency   in 


By  G.  F.   NICHOLSON 

Chief  Engineer  Port  Commission  of  Seattle. 

switching.  In  all,  there  will  be  four 
and  one-half  miles  of  railroad  trackage 
on  the  new  pier  and  a  total  of  six  miles 
of  trackage  including  the  Pier  "A"  ex- 
tension and  connecting  tracks  with  the 
large  Interbay  Railroad  Yard,  which  is 
directly  behind  the  new  terminals. 

Modem  Equipment 
for  Heavy  Freight. 

A  GRE.\T  deal  of  heavy  freight- 
■^  handling  equipment  is  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  new  pier.  Two 
1 0-ton  traveling  cranes,  each  operating 
on  1 20- ft.  steel  spans  22  ft.  above  the 
open  wharf,  will  travel  1600  ft.  up  and 
down  the  open  area  of  the  new  struc- 
ture, each  crane  serving  one  side  of  the 
pier.  The  elevated  cranes  are  used  in 
order  that  valuable  open-wharf  cargo 
space  will  not  be  used  by  the  operation 
of  cranes.  By  this  method,  all  the 
cranes  will  be  operated  above  the  cargo 
on  the  dock  and  the  traveling  cranes 
will  be  able  to  unload  direct  from  cars 
on  the  depressed  tracks  to  ship  and  vice 
versa.  This  equipment  will  be  high- 
speed cranes,  with  a  view'  of  handling 
heavy  cargo  faster  than  ever  before. 
The  cost  of  Pier  "B"  w'ill  be  $2,000,000, 
and  a  terminal  design  is  being  miade 
that  will  hold  the  same  place  in  ocean 
terminals  that  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant 
now  holds  in  the  .American  shipbuilding 
industrj'.  When  Pier  "B"  is  completed 
and  the  extension  made  to  existing  Pier 
".A,"  a  berthing  space  of  11.000  lineal 
feet  will  be  provided,  enabling  twenty- 
five  large  ocean-going  vessels  to  load 
and  discharge  at  the  same  time.  Two 
35-ton  locomotive  cranes  will  also-  add 
to  the  loading  efficiency,  as  will  a  bat- 
tery of  electric  tractors  and  tractor  trail- 
ers. Each  train,  with  a  Capacity  of 
eight  to  ten  tons,  will  increase  the 
handling  efficiency  in  the  cargo  sheds. 
Eight  portable  second-floor  loading  plat- 
forms W'ill  also  be  installed  in  order  to 
enable  the  loading  and  unloading  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  floor  of  the 
cargo  sheds.  A  100-ton  shear-leg  der- 
rick will  also  occupy  a  prominent  place 
on  the  pier  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
heavy  equipment.  This  efficiency  in 
handling  cargo  on  a  tremendous  scale 
is  a  special  feature  in  the  new  de.sign 
and  will  help  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  large  China  and  Japan  trade  and 
the  expected  vast  Russian  trade. 


Seattle  Planning 
for  a  Great  Future. 
npilE  Port  of  Seattle  does  not  intend 
lo  slop  with  Pier  ''B,"  since  all  the 
land  will  be  acquired  covering  the 
entire  Smith's  Cove  w'aterfront  between 
the  present  Smith's  Cove  Pier  "A"  and 
the  point  of  Magnolia  Bluff.  By  taking 
over  the  land  indicated,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  two  more  additional 
piers,  making  a  total  of  four  in  this 
great  terminal  group.  Pier  "C"  will  be 
a  duplication  of  Pier  "B,"  and  Pier  "D" 
will  be  slightly  shortei ,  on  account  of 
the  Magnolia  Bluff  point.  When  the 
four  terminals  are  completed,  the  berth- 
ing space  will  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  forty-five  large  over.seas 
boats  can  be  handled  at  one  time. 

The  voters  of  the  Port  District  by  4 
to  I  approved  a  $4,490,000  bond  issue 
on  September  loth,  to  cover  the  follow-- 
ing  projects: 

Proposition  Xo.  I.  Approval  of  com- 
prehensive scheme  covering  Siuith's 
Cove  development. 

Proposition  No.  2.  Includes  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  construction  of  Pier 
"B,"  the  latter  being  a  duplication  of 
the  existing  Smith's  Cove  Pier.  $1,990,- 
000. 

Proposition  A'o.  3.  Includes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  Pier  "A"  and  the 
acquiring  of  all  land  for  the  three  ad- 
ditional  piers  proposed.     $1,250,000. 

Proposition  Xo.  4.  Includes  the  pur- 
chase of  the  harbor  improvement  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Government 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Harbor  Is- 
land, consisting  of  an  overseas  wharf, 
cargo  shed  and  w-arehouse.  $1,250,000. 
This  improvement  will  be  built  by  the 
Government  and  turned  over  to  the  Port 
Commission  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Present  Equipment 

Smith's  Cove  Pier. 
CMITH'S  COVE  PIER,  located  on 
the  north  shore  of  Elliott  Bay,  is 
310  ft.  wide  and  one-half  mile  in  length, 
having  almost  4000  feet  of  berthing; 
space.  Water  depth  at  fender  line,  35 
ft.  It  is  now  recognized  as  being  the 
finest  pier  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  two  long  wharves,  back 
to  back,  w-ith  four  depressed  railway 
tracks  between.  About  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  pier,  130,000  sq.  ft.,  is  cov- 
ered by  one-story  sheds,  nearly  100  ft. 
wide,  which  have  a  cubical  content  of 
3.500.000  cubic  feet.  The  rernainder  of 
the  wharf,  comprising  260,000  .sq.  ft., 
is  an  open  w-harf,  the  east  side  being 
used  for  export  of  lumber  and  steel, 
w-hile  the  west  side  is  utilized  for  the 
storing  and  bulking  of  vegetable  and 
fish  oils. 
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Seattle's   Great  Terminal   Development  at  Smith   Covi:      Flora  Left  to  Right — Pier  "D,"   Proposed   Base   to   be 
Constructed;  Pier  "C,"  Duplicate  of  Pier  "B,"  Proposed;   Pier  "B,"  Cost  $2,000,000,  to  be  Built  Immediately;  Pier 
"A,"  Present  Smith  Cove  Terminal,  Best  on  the  Coast;  Great  Northern  Railway  Terminetl  at  Right. 


Smith's  Cove  Pier  is  equipped  with  a 
$40,000  gantry  traveUng  crane,  which 
is  electrically  driven  and  lighted  for 
night  loading,  and  covers  a  section  of 
the  open  pier  nearly  900  feet  in  length. 
The  crane  serves  the  depressed  tracks 
in  the  center  of  the  pier,  also  40  ft«  out 
over  the  channel  alongside,  so  that  cargo 
can  be  loaded  direct  from  car  to  ship, 
and  vice  versa. 

A  structural  steel  shear-leg  derrick  of 
100  tons  capacity,  costing  $20,000,  is 
provided  for  heavy  lifts.  Two  locomo- 
tive cranes  of  15  and  35-ton  capacities 
each,  .are  indispensable  for  handling 
freight  on  the  open  wharf. 

Three  miles  of  public  railroad  tracks 
have  been  constructed  on  the  terminal 
by   the   Port   Commission. 

For  the  storage  of  vegetable  and  fish 
oil,  two  underground  storage  oil  tanks 
of  8000-barrel  capacity  have  been  con- 
structed. This  type  of  construction  does 
not  take  up  valuable  dock  space,  and 
the  several  compartments  formed  by 
the  roof-supporting  walls  are  very  nec- 
essary on  account  of  the  many  small 
shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  oil. 
Numerous  pipe-lines  have  also  been  pro- 
vided, together  with  dumping  tables  and 
centrifugal  pumps  for  the  economical 
handling  of  oil  to  tank  cars.  The  open 
wliarf  has  been  provided  with  several 
flood  lights,  so  that  boats  can  be  un- 
loaded and  cargo  distributed  as  well  at 
night  as  in  the  daytime.  To  the  rear 
of  the  Smith's  Cove'Wharf  the  Port  Dis- 


trict owns  twelve  acres  of  land,  some 
of  which  has  been  leased  out  to  private 
industries.  These  industrial  tracts  are 
served  with  public  railroad  spurs. 

Straits  Settlement 

(Continued  from  Page  j.) 

'"P  HE  white  population  and  many  of 
the  Chinese,  and  Malays  wear  cloth- 
ing made  of  white  duck  or  drill.  This 
is  all  imported,  as  is  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  cotton  piece  goods.  There  is  no 
ready-made  clothing  to  be  found,  and 
consequently  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
tailor  shops — Chinese  and  Bengali  (In- 
dian). There  is  a  small  demand  for 
woolen  goods  for  suitings  and  evening 
dress. 

The  fresh-meat  supply  is  from  local- 
ly butchered  cattle  and  from  Australia. 
Butter  is  imported  from  Australia  by 
cold  storage  and  from  other  countries 
in  tins.  Large  importations  are  made 
of  tinned  natural  milk,  tinned  evaporat- 
ed and  condensed  milk,  tinned  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  candies,  and  groceries  of 
all  kinds.  Practically  all  foodstuffs  are 
imported.  Besides,  there  is  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  liquors,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
It  is  useless  to  continue  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  articles  imported.  While 
these  countries  are  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  while  the  white  population,  mainly 
British,  is  comparatively  small,  there  is 
a  large  population  of  natives  and  Chi- 
nese ;  they  are  mighty  human  and  have 
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the  desire  to  buy  to  the  limit  and  then 
some,  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  globe.  So  figure  it  out 
for  yourself,  that  there  is  a  market  for 
almost   anything. 

Practical    Suggestions   to 
American    Exporters. 

HERE  are  a  few  things  which  Amer- 
ican exporters  would  do  well  to  re- 
member : 

Live  up  to  samples  exhibited  exactly, 
where  orders  are  given. 

Never  substitute  or  change  a  mark  or 
label,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  once 
an  article  has  found  favor. 

Pack  carefully  for  export.  This  mat- 
ter should  be  given  very  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Where  correspondence  is  issued,  write 
a  "primer"  on  the  subject,  not  because 
the  recipient  of  your  letter  is  deficient 
in  intelligence,  but  because  he  probably 
is  not  well  accustomed  to  American 
business  letters,  and  Singapore  is  not 
across  the  street  from  your  office  and 
it  takes  time  for  letters  to  go  and  come. 
Eliminate  the  brusqueness  of  the  usual 
.\merican  business  letter,  sandwich  in 
a  few  polite  words,  and  after  your  mar- 
ket is  found,  and  satisfactory  credits 
established,  you'll  usually  find  the  man 
on  the  other  end  a  regular  fellow. 

Best  of  luck,  Mr.  Exporter,  but  don't 
be  as  slow  in  the  future  in  searching 
out  this  trade  as  you  have  been  in  the 
past. 


OPERATING  OUR 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


IN  defense  ot  American  honor  and 
to  crush  the  evils  of  a  rampant  mil- 
itancy, it  became  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide a  bridge  of  ships.  After  a 
year  of  devoted  exertion,  the  results 
stand  unparelleled  in  the  records  of  in- 
dustrial achievement,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be 
done  with  our  ships  when  peace  shall 
be,  happily,  restored. 

To  the  solution  of  this  question,  Mr. 
Hurley,  some  months  ago,  set  his  mind. 
realizing  that  to  organize  for  such  co- 
lossal activities  would  require  time  and 
intelligent  effort.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  any  man  can  visualize  at  pres- 
ent one-half  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems to  be  encountered  in  executing  so 
stupendous  a  task. 

All  are  aware  from  the  interestiiig 
statements  of  Chairman  Hurley  that  in 
1921  the  United  States  may  expect  to 
have  a  mercantile  fleet  of  25,000,000 
tons.  It  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  This  ton- 
nage is  equal  to  all  the  ships  under  the 
British  flag  before  the  present  war.  For 
successful  management  it  means  that 
we  must  organize  to  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness that  the  British  operated  or  func- 
tioned through  many  great  steamship 
organizations,  including  the  White  Star, 
Cunard,  Allen,  Cape  Castle,  P.  &  O., 
British  India,  Royal  Mail,  China  Mu- 
tual, Holt  Line,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
It  means  a  combination  equal  to  the  full 
capacity  of  British  Shipping  Companies. 

This  is  the  problem  to  be  faced,  as 
it  were,  over  night,  by  a  people  sud- 
denly emerging  from  the  smallest  circle 
on  the  shipping  horizon  to  that  of  first 
magnitude,  representing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  world's  entire  shipping.  As 
against  the  many  world-wide  shipping 
companies  of  other  nations  expanding 
slowly  throughout  the  years,  we  have 
to  face  this  instantaneous  problem,  and 
for  the  essential  personal  element  we 
must  draw  on  only  a  handful  of  expe- 
lienced  Americans  who  during  the  years 
before  the  war  were  interested  in  for- 
eign trade.  It  requires  the  building  up 
of  an  enormous  organization  of  capable 
executives  and  the  men  experienced  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  service, 
such  as  captains,  deck  officers  and  sea- 
men, engineers  and  their  assistants,  as 
well  as  the  essential  pursers,  freight 
clerks,   storekeepers,  stewards,   etc. 

It  means  a  comprehensive  study  and 
development  of  the  type  of  ship  best 
suited  for  economic  operation  and  the 
needs  of  the  varying  trades. 

It  means  also  the  development  of  a 
supporting  influence  by  merchant  and 
manufacturer. 


By   JOHN    H.    ROSSETER 

Director    of    Operations,    United    States    Ship- 
ping  Board 


J.  H.  Rosseter 

And  last,  but  not  least,  it  necessitates 
the  upbuilding  of  public  sentiment  so 
that  there  may  be  an  understanding 
throughout  the  country  that  as  a  na- 
tional enterprise  tlie  ship  as  surely 
touches  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
the  miner  and  the  manufacturer  as  it 
does  the  business  man  or  the  people  .Tl 
the  seaports. 

Competition  Will 
Reduce  Freight  Rates. 

1  CONFIDENTLY  believe  that  when 
peace  returns  to  this  troubled  world 
we  will  e.xperience  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  movement  of  goods  by  sea. 
I  also  believe  that  under  the  most 
friendly  and  considerate  conditions  of 
business  rivalry  between  our  allied 
friends,  competitive  conditions  will 
bring  about  a  vei-y  great  reduction  in 
freight  rates.  Not  only  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  the  present  high  levels,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  veiy  short  time  we 
will  see  ocean  freight  rates  as  low  as 
those  prevailing  during  the  periods  of 
depression  in  shipping  prior  to  the  war. 
Of  course,  we  must  expect  to  encoun- 
ter a  great  change  in  social  conditions 
among  all  nations,  such  as  higher  wages 
and  higher  standards  of  living,  which 
translate  into  operating  costs  per  ton 
per  mile.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  we 
will  see  freight  rates  at  a  vei-y  low  fig- 
ure, and  to  endure,  as  against  foreign 
competition,  the  highest  efficiency  in 
ships  and  men  will  be  required.  Hence 
we  must  stimulate  a  great  home  market 
for  the  purchase  as  well  as  for  the  sale 
of  goods. 


"Pan  Pacific" 
Increased  Efficiency  Will 
Reduce  Cost— "The  Pacific 
the    Ocean    of    Destiny" 

2\Iuch  has  been  said  about  our  sea- 
men's laws,  and,  while  I  am  confident 
that  we  must  face  the  issue  of  changes 
in  such  laws,  I  would  not  change,  if  it 
were  left  to  me,  the  wage  or  the  living 
conditions  to  be  provided  as  an  induce- 
ment for  young  Americans  to  follow 
the  sea.  We  must  originate  some  off- 
set to  counterbalance  the  economies  of 
other  nations  on  the  item  of  wages  and 
the  care  and  keep  of  the  men.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  EFFICIENCY,  and 
that  our  American  boys  who  rally  to 
sea  service  will  bring  a  fine  spirit  and 
an  efficiency  that  will  go  a  long  way 
to  offset  their  extra  cost. 

Again,  we  must  apply  American  in- 
vention to  the  problem  of  gaining  the 
advantage  in  our  ships,  and  while  this 
had,  of  necessity,  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  beginning  because  of  urgency,  it  is 
now  being  carefully  considered.  It  may 
be  diat  we  can  discover  some  improve- 
ments in  the  important  essential  of  pro- 
pulsion. We  have  a  fine  offset  in  our 
abundant  oils,  and  our  friends  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  .shown  us 
the  enormous  advantages  of  its  use  in 
internal-combustion  engines.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  as  between  an 
ordinary  reciprocating  engine  and  a 
Diesel  motor,  the  economies  are  such 
as  to  more  than  pay  the  entire  wage  and 
provisioning  of  the  crew,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  .Amer- 
ican and  European  and  Asiatic  scale. 
The  Pacific  Is  the 
Ocean  of  Destiny. 

TN  this  problem  of  our  new  commerce 
the  Pacific  will  play  a  leading  role. 
It  is  truly  the  OCEAN  OF  DESTINY. 
Here  we  have  not  only  immediate  bene- 
fits, but  enormous  prospective  gains. 
With  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rests 
in  the  first  instance  the  advantage — nay, 
the  responsibility — of  developing  that 
great  commerce  with  the  Indies,  with 
Qiina,  with  Russia,  as  well  as  with 
Australia  and  Africa. 

Chairman  Hurley  has  issued  to  all  a 
call  for  teamwork,  and  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  commercial  organizations  on 
the  Pacific  are  sending  Mr.  Hurley's 
letter  to  all  their  members.  I  would 
particularly  direct  attention  to  some  of 
the  paragraphs  in  that  important  letter. 
For  instance : 

"The  farmer  must  visualize  ships 

carrying  his  zvheat,  cotton,  breeding 

animals,  dairy  products  and  fruit  to 

new  'eWorld  markets." 

"The   American    boy    must    think 

of  ships  and  foreign  countries  zchen 

he  chooses  a  calling." 

(Continued  on  page  p,  col.  j.j 
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TRANSTTIOIN  ^'■^^^^^^  Revolution  is  the  Overthrow 
■pj -p-, -pj  y  ^^  |-^  1-|.-|-  /^-ATTTivTA  of  Old  Customs  and  Business  Methods 
r  LKIUL)       IJN       CHIINA     — Says    U.    S.    Minister   Reinsch 


DAUL  S.  REINSCH,  United  .States 
Minister  to  China,  sailed  for  the 
Orient,  September  14th,  on  a  Pacific 
Mail  steamer,  after  visiting  Washington, 
where  he  held  a  number  of  conferences 
with  President  Wilson  in  I'eference  to 
affairs  in  China. 

Mr.  Reinsch  has  spent  nearly  ten 
years  in  our  diplomatic  service  in  the 
Orient,  and  is  well  qualified  to  tell  "Pan 
Pacific"  readers  about  trade  opportuni- 
ties in  that  immense  field. 

In  an  interview  with  a  "Pan  Pacific" 
representative,  Dr.  Reinsch  said :  "The 
military  revolution  in  China  is  not  the 
only  revolution  in  that  country.  The 
greatest  revolution  is  in  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  old  customs,  ideas,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  their  social,  business  and 
political  life.  It  is  a  complete  change 
from  the  old  method  of  doing  things 
through  personal  contact  to  impersonal. 

"In  former  times  the  personality  of 
the  governor  of  a  province  was  all  im- 
portant, not  the  laws  or  regulations  of 
the  government.  The  Chinese  obeyed 
official  mandates  because  he  had  confi- 
dence in  the  man  that  issued  them.  Now 
we  are  passing  from  personal  sovereign- 
ty to  the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  and 
difficulties  of  many  kinds  are  being  en- 
countered in  the  readjustment. 

Business  Changing. 

"Corporations  gradually  supersede  the 
old  partnerships.  The  Chinese  have 
been  accustomed  to  short-term  invest- 
ments bringing  in  from  12  to  24  per 
cent  return.  The  corporate  basis,  with 
its  return  of  about  6  per  cent,  does  not 
at  first  have  a  strong  appeal  to  them. 
While  they  are  changing  over  in  the 
method  of  doing  business,   foreign  cap- 


Paul  S.  Reinsch 

U.    S.    Minister    to    China 

ital  can  be  of  assistance  in  furnishing 
part  of  the  capital  needed  in  corpora- 
tions. The  Chinese  are  remarkably  fru- 
gal, but  the  problem  is  to  limber  up 
their  capital.  Many  towns  of  only  about 
12,000  population  have  two  or  three 
millionaires.  They  made  their  money 
mostly  in  silk  or  tea. 

"Representatives  of  foreign  capital 
in  China  have  changed  their  attitude 
and  are  going  into  the  interior.  For- 
merly they  made  all  their  investments 
in  the  treaty  ports.  We  must  come  to 
look  at  China  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Chinese. 


I  JAPAN -AMERICAN   WAR   TRADE 

Figures  showing  the  Japanese  foreign  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  issued 
by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo,  tiirows  some  interesting  light  on  the 
trend  of  that  country's  trade.  Of  the  17  articles  imported  in  wliich  the  United  States 
is  large  enough  to  classify,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  nine  came  from 
the  United  States.  Of  the  remainder,  two  show  over  30  per  cent  from  .\merica,  one  over 
20  per  cent,  and  two  oyer  10  per  cent.  While  the  condition  is  lar.G:ely  due  to  war  con- 
ditions and  war  needs,  the  value  of  this  trade  in  its  possible  after-war  effects  can  not 
be  li.ghtly  esteemed.  The  war  has  created  a  market  for  a  great  many  of  our  products 
which    will  be   most  urgently   in   need   of   new  outlets  when  the  war  demands  cease. 

The    following    were    the    17   import    articles  noted  for  the  first  four  months  of  1918: 

Per  cent 


Total    imports. 
Pounds.  Value. 


Articles. 

Flaw    cotton 4.! 

tron     (bar.    rod.    plates,    sheet 

wire)     548.409.286 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash....        58.551.081 

Machinery  and   engines 

Construction    materials    .... 

Kerosene    oil    

Iron   (pipes  and  tubes) 

Paper    

Iron      (lumps,     ingots,     bloom. 

slag)      139.484.772 


From  United  States 
and  possessions. 


•S. 617.761 
.■!0.440.244 


Iron    nails    - - 

Sugar    

Lr-ad    (meets  and  slabs).. 

Paper  pulp    

Ni'kel   (ingot  and  grain). 

Hides  and   skins 

•^'itton   tissue   

'■[  ude    rubber    

'Gallons. 


!6,193,600        1108.851,282 


39.303,350 
2.652,732 

15.232,574 
3,277,182 
2,699.614 
2,393.233 
2,240,410 

6.153,570 

855.495 

2.193.912 

1,278,790 

984.150 

200.142 

2.027.441 

2,228,334 

2,092,403 


Pounds. 
1,869,921.600 


545,327.473 
39,726,196 


13,525.483 
80.301,280 
16.746,444 
21.700.654 
554,786 
11.256.696 


•8.041.835 
27.914.897 


19.744.861 

13.511.137 

26,134,880 

3.652.179 

2.743.168 

282.464 

135.628 


5.509.033 


49,608 


Value. 
$45,647,908 

38.108.649 
18.297,213 
11.539,512 
3,188.326 
2.539,066 
2,173.983 
1,754.328 

1.241.980 

854.480 

497.788 

245,420 

173.126 

112,276 

42,486 

38.763 

30.188 


cent 
States. 
United 


98 
66 
62 
98 
94 
90 
79 

14 

99 

31 

22 

13 

50 

1 

1 

1 


"China  has  a  population  of  350,000,- 
000  and  can  support  twice  that  number 
by  the  scientific  elimination  of  floods. 
It  is  overpopulated  only  in  spots.  The 
truly  constructive  era  is  about  to  begin 
in  China.  There  is  room  for  all  there, 
liut  there  should  be  no  old-fashioned 
competition  in  which  half  the  energy  is 
wasted  in  trying  to  keep  the  other  man 
from  doing  business." 


Operating   Mercant   Marine 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

"Are  you  applying  the  neiv  zvorld 
vision  to  the  interests  represented 
in  your  organization  and  learning 
what  ships  can  do  towards  widen- 
ing your  markets?" 

"These  are  your  ships  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  spread  knowledge 
about  them." 

"Public    neglect    ruined    our    old 

mercantile   marine.      Congress   was 

not   to   blame.     It  simply   reflected 

indifference    toward   ships." 

And   I   would   particularly   emphasize 

.Mr.    Hurley's    suggestion   of    a   "NEW 

WORLD   VISION." 

We  Must  Have  a 
New  World  Vision. 
pROM  a  nation  interested  only  in 
domestic  problems,  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  translated  into  students  of  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  plain  truth  is 
that,  notwithstanding  all  of  our  pride 
of  national  achievement,  we  have  been 
a  self-complacent  NATION  OF  PRO- 
\  INCI.\LS.  Now  this  must  change. 
Some  one  in  each  organization  must 
be  detached  from  the  daily  routine  and 
.grind  of  the  domestic  order  book  and 
clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing and  developing  foreign  trade.  This 
applies  to  all  classes — the  banker  and 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  the  mer- 
chant. 

Again,  and  this  applies  particularly 
to  the  people  of  all  our  seaports,  you 
must  study  and  improve  the  conditions 
and  facilities  for  rapid  interchange  of 
cargo  between   rail  and  ship. 

To  San  Francisco  I  will  say :  You 
start  with  every  natural  advantage  of 
geo,graphical  position  and  port  condi- 
tions ;  but  these  alone  will  not  bring  a 
due  share  of  the  new  commerce  unless 
you  set  yourselves  resolutely  to  the  task 
of  development  and  of  equipment  to  get 
your  share.  Natural  advantage  or  the 
grace  of  the  Shipping  Roard  will  never 
bring  that  measure  to  which  you  are 
justly  entitled  to  respect.  It  depends 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  your  own  ef- 
forts. In  the  game  of  competition,  suc- 
cess only  comes  to  those  who  "hustle 
while  they  wait." 


lO 


"Pan  Pacific" 


SPECIAL        LECTURES       ^^«^  ^e   Nudeus  for 

College  or  Commerce 

ON        FOREIGN       TRADE      a,  Sa„  Francco,  Cal 


BEFORE  the  ink  is  drj'  on  the 
peace  treaty  declaring  the  world 
free  from  the  menace  of  the 
Mad  Hun  of  Potsdam  and  "Safe 
for  Democracy."  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  again  be  locked  in  another 
titanic  war — an  economic  struggle  for 
existence  and  rehabilitation. 

While  this  forthcoming  battle  for  su- 
premacy in  the  world's  trade  markets 
will  not  be  characterized  by  the  awful 
carnage  and  ruthless  slaughter  of  the 
present  conflict,  it  will  be  equally  in- 
tense and   fraught  with  national   perils. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  has,  in  three  words,  "Wake 
up  America,"  epitomized  the  sentiments 
of  President  Wilson  and  of  everyone 
cognizant  of  the  urgent  necessit\-  of 
preparation  for  e.xpansion  of  .America's 
foreign  commerce.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  which 
will  await  .-Kmerican  cargoes  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  Kaiser  has 
been  sent  to  "the  Land  of  Eternal  Heat 
and  Silence."  That  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  overseas  trade  is  vital  to 
America  in  order  to  avert  a  cataclysmic 
economic  upheaval  at  the  close  of  the 
war  is  recognized  by  ever)'  student  of 
national  affairs.  The  subject  has  been 
covered  from  every  angle  by  federal 
authorities,  captains  of  industry-,  ship- 
ping interests,  and  economists,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  further  reiterate  this 
phase  of  the  question. 

The  San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade 
Gub  has  undertaken  to  assist  iri  this 
constructive  work  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Education,  consist- 
ing of  C.  E.  Hydes,  Wm.  A.  McKee, 
H.  Virde,  John  R.  Cole  and  Frank  H. 
Tate,  Chairman.  This  committee  has 
made  an  extensive  surv-ey  of  the  local 
export  and  import  field  which  disclosed 
a  widespread  interest  and  demand  on 
the  part  of  exporting  and  importing 
interests  for  the  early  establishqient  of 
a  practical  and  intensive  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  fundamentals  of  for- 
eign trade. 

Will    Be    Nucleus    for 
College  of  Commerce. 

T  T  has  been  suggested  that  the  suc- 
cessful  establishing  of  such  a  course 
of  training  as  tentatively  outlined,  can. 
and  undoubtedly  will,  be  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  college  of  commerce,  similar 
to  the  New  York  College  of  Commerce 
which  has  attained  such  a  marked  suc- 
cess under  the  direction  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  However,  the  pres- 
ent curriculum  as  contemplated  for  the 
San  Francisco  organization  will  neces- 
sarily differ  from  that  in  general  use 
in  universities. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 


By  FRANK  HOWARD  TATE 

Chairman    Educational    Committee, 
Foreign    Trade    Club    of    San    Francisco 

that  the  student  body  will  be  largely 
composed  of  men  of  mature  years  wiin 
practical  business  training  and  wide  ex- 
perience. These  men  demand  a  prac- 
tical and  semi-technical  course  com- 
posed only  of  the  essentials  of  foreign- 
trade  development,  eliminating  the  ele- 
mentary phases  of  business  and  of  ex- 
porting and  importing. 

The  four  years'  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  various  universities  is 
primarily  academic  in  character  and  de- 
signed for  young  men  as  a  collegiate 
training  for  die  consular  and  diplomatic 
service.  It  includes  many  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  business  colleges. 

This,  however  excellent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  university  training,  does  not 
meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness man  who  desires  to  obtain  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial methods  prevalent  in  foreign 
countries. 

Consultation  with  university'  authori- 
ties, bankers,  shipping  men,  exporters, 
importers,  and  others  grounded  in  eco- 
nomics from  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence indicated  that  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  the  Club  could  best  be  served 
by  a  series  of  lectures. 

Movement  Fostered  by 
Federal  Authorities 
'"P  HE  Club  is  assured  of  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
lecturers  will  be  drawn  from  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  from  the  ranks  of  practical  business 
men  thoroughly  experienced  in  various 
phases  of  foreign  commerce  and  rec- 
ognized as  authorities  in  their  particular 
fields. 

It  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
course  by  use  of  moving  pictures  and 
slides. 

The  schedule  of  lectures  which  will 
start  October  2nd  is  as  follows : 

Principles  of  Trade  Surveying — Funda- 
mentals of  Market  Analysis. 

World's  Trade  Routes — Normal  Group- 
ing of  Markets. 

The  following  to  be  covered  in  connec- 
tion with  each  particular  group  of  world 
markets: 

Commercial   and    Political    Geography — 
Ethnology  and   Psychology  of  the 

Peoples 
Social    Customs 
Products 
Resources 
Exports 

Import    Requirements 
Current  Political   History 
Hygiene 


Salesmanship — Preparation    and    Qualifica- 
tions— 

Commercial   Policies 

Banking 

Credits 

Monetary  Systems 

Foreign  Exchange 

Commercial  Law 

Commercial  and  Trade  Organizations 

Advertising    Media 
Diplomatic   and   Consular   Practice — 

International   Treaties 

Foreign   Policies 

Relation  to   Commerce 

Webb-Pomerene   Law 
Transportation  and  Communication — 

RaU 

Water 

Vehicular 

Human 

Roads 

Harbors  and   Docks 

Export  Packing 

Marine    Insurance 

Maritime  Law 

Cable  Systems 
The  foregoing  is  not  necessarily  giv- 
en in  sequence  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  topics,  but  rather  to  the 
chronological  order  in  which  the  infor- 
mation would  be  required,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  numerous  subdivisions 
of  each  of  the  subjects. 

The  primar)'  aim  of  the  committee 
has  been  to  arrange  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  give  the  members  of  the 
club  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  ele- 
ments of  salesmanship  and  sales  man- 
agement in  foreign  lands.  Much  has 
been  written  regarding  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  average  commercial 
traveler  in  foreign  fields  and  the  costly 
errors  occasioned  by  failure  to  properly 
respect  established  customs  of  the  coun- 

The  whole  foreign  trade  field  is 
strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  .American 
commercial  enterprises  that  have  met  an 
untimely  end  through  inexcusable,  and, 
in  many  instances,  willful  ignoring  of 
century-old  business  and  social  usages. 
These  pitfalls  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  indi- 
cated. 

Stenographic  reports  of   the  lectures, 

and  of  the   discussions   following  each, 

will  be  taken  and  later  published. 

Foresight  and  Sagacity 

Necessary  in    Overseas  Trade. 

T  F    the    .American    manufacturers    will 

disnlay  the  same  keen  foresight  and' 
sagacity  in  reaching  for  overseas  trade 
that  has  been  shown  in  production  and 
distributing  methods  in  this  country', 
the  United  States  will  unquestionably 
predominate  in  the  world's  markets. 


(Continued  on  Page  II.) 
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OUR     MERCHANT     MARINE      Legisla,™  Necessary 

to   Place  American 

CLEARS  DECKS      Shippmg  on  the  Map 


'pHE  United  States  Shipping  Board 
has  decided  that  necessary  legislation 
and  regnlations  shall  be  passed  to  en- 
able American  shipowners  to  operate 
the  great  American  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  after  the  war  is  over,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Mr.  Hurley 
has  requested  the  American  Steamship 
.Association  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
their  representative  shipowners  to  fully 
consider  what  is  necessary,  then  to  give 
him  a  draft  of  their  findings,  so  that 
he  can  request  Congress  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
Americans  to  run  their  ships  in  com- 
petition with  all  comers. 

The  following  shipowners  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee : 

H.  H,  Raymond.  President  American 
Steamship  .Association  and  President  of 


the  Clyde  S.  S.  Company  and  the  Mal- 
lory  S.  S.  Co.,  Chairman. 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  President  Luc- 
kenbach  S.  S.  Company. 

H.  F.  .Alexander,  President  Pacific  S. 
S.  Company. 

Robert  Dollar,  President  Dollar  S.  S. 
Company. 

Alfred  H.  Eromell,  Vice-President 
Munson  S.   S.  Company. 

H.  C.  Carr,  Assistant  to  President, 
The  Sun  Company. 

W.  A.  Thompson.  Jr.,  President  The 
Texas  S.  S.  Company. 

Wm.  H.  Randall,  Vice-President 
Shawmut  S.   S.  Company. 

E.  R.  Grabow,  General  Manager  Pas- 
senger Dept.,  United  Fruit  Company. 

E.  E.  O'Donnel,  Manager  Marine 
Dept.  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son,  and  for- 
merly Supervising  Inspector  of  the  Port 
of  Boston. 


Edward  J.  Barber,  President  Barber 
Steamship  Lines. 

Changing  the  navigation  laws  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  enlarged  shipping  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  this  committee 
will  solve.  Franklyn  D.  Mooney,  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
S.  S.  Company,  lays  out  the  construc- 
tive program  which  the  committee  will 
follow :  "Our  idea,"  he  says,  "is  that 
the  committee  shall  take  every  phase  of 
the  shipping  situation.  Freight  rates, 
terminals,  wharfage  facilities,  etc.,  will 
be  covered  fully,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  ports  of  this  country,  but  to  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world.  What  is 
uppermost  in  our  thought  is  the  big 
question  of  upbuilding  and  sustaining 
the  merchant  marine  the  country  will 
have  after  the  war,  and  we  shall  give 
the  fullest  consideration  to  all  matters 
that  fit  into  that  aim  and  purpose." 


Foreign  Trade  Lectures 

(L'oiitiiiiit-d  from  Page  lO.) 

The  writer  recently  received  a  letter 
from  South  America  that  gives  another 
view  of  the  possible  trend  of  after-the- 
war  trade  conditions  in  Latin  America, 
and  is  apropos. 

"Most  of  the  LTnited  States  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  have  taken 
for  granted  that  South  American 
merchants  are  South  Americans. 
Quite  the  contrary,  as  they  are 
practically  all  Europeans,  namely, 
English,  Germans,  Italians,  French, 
Spaniards.  Belgians,  etc.  South 
Americans  are  not  merchants  and 
perhaps  never  will  be ;  they  are 
professionals,  politicians,  miners, 
agriculturists,  men  of  leisure  or 
laborers. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
European  industries  and  commerce 
will  have  resumed  their  regular 
work,  the  South  American  mer- 
chants will  naturally  look  to  re- 
suming trade  with  their  countries, 
as  they  oflfer  them  every  facility, 
such  as  correspondence  in  their 
own  language,  e.xact  knowledge  of 
the  articles  they  buy,  the  methods 
of  transacting  business  with  dif- 
ferent firms,  the  customs,  export 
charges,  regulations,  freight  rates, 
etc.,  without  mentioning  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  trading  with  their 
own  people." 
I  America    Must   Prepare    Now 

For   International    Commerce. 

'T'lIE    following   excerpts    from    reso- 
lutions   passed    by    the    Associated 
Chambers  of   Commerce  of  the   Pacific 
Coast  are  indicative  of  the  importance 


Pan  Pacific  Conference   Idea  Meets  Commendation 

By  K    K.  KWVAKAMl 
Author    of    "Japan    in    World    Politics"     and    "American   Japanese    Relations,"    Etc. 


The  editorial  in  the  "Pan  Pacific"  for 
September  entitled  "A  Pan  Pacific  Con- 
ference at  Honolulu"  has  attracted  my 
particular  attention.  It  is  both  timely 
and  pertinent.  As  a  student  of  inter- 
national afifairs  especially  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  America,  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  your  judicious  opinion 
couched  in  this  language :  "Any  student 
of  history  will  acknowledge  that  Japan 
should  be  the  major  factor  in  any  mili- 
tary force  which  enters  Siberia  under 
present  conditions,  and  there  should  be 
no  slurs  cast  on  her  motives  or  even  a 
suspicion  held  concerning  her  future 
activities  in  the  Orient." 


If  American-Japanese  friendship,  both 
political  and  coimiiercial,  is  based  upon 
the  frank  recognition  of  the  indisputable 
principle  implied  in  those  words  of 
yours,  it  ought  to  be  as  solid  as  a  house 
built  of  granite  upon  a  foundation  of 
adamant. 

Equally  pertinent  is  your  suggestion 
that  a  Pan-Pacific  conference  be  held 
at  Honolulu  for  a  friendly  discussion 
of  all  problems  concerning  the  Pacific 
and  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
water.  I  hope  that  this  idea  will  ma- 
terialize in  the  not  distant  future,  and 
that  you  will  devote  your  endeavor  to 
the  execution  of  that  plan. 


which  far-seeing  business  men  attach 
to  the  question  of  preparation  for  "after 
the  war"  trade : 

"Unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  (to 
develop  foreign  commerce),  peace  will 
find  the  country  unprepared  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  nations ;  will  result 
in  thousands  of  plants  constructed  for 
manufacture  of  war  materials  becoming 
idle,  with  the  consequent  suffering  of 
wage-earners,  with  the  merchant  marine 
hampered  bv  discriminatory  laws,  raw 
materials  in  foreign  countries  controlled 
by  competing  nations. 

'  "That  the  question  of  the  development 
of  foreign  commerce  is  a  large  national 
issue,  vital  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  all  citizens,  and  as  such  should  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  all  com- 
mercial organizations  throughout  the 
land   and   of   the   national    government. 


and  that  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
great  nation  will  depend,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  upon  the  efiforts  put  forth  in 
this  direction." 

So  paraphrasing  an  ancient  axiom,  "In 
time  of  war  prepare  for  peace,"  the  San 
Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Club  has  un- 
dertaken a  task  which  its  members  be- 
lieve to  be  a  patriotic  duty  of  material 
value  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  as 
one  of  individual  personal  interest. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED. 

"Pan  Pacific"  desires  interesting  photo- 
graphs from  all  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  same 
in  payment  on  subscriptions  to  amount  of 
one-half  of  the  subscription  price.  Post 
cards,  if  clear  and  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion, will  be  accepted. 

Address  "Pan  Pacific,"  247  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'Pan  Pacific" 


FIJI   ISLANDS   FULL  OF 
TRADE   POSSIBILITIES 


NESTLING   in   the  balmy   waters 
of  the  far  South  Pacific,  as  yet 
practically     unknown     commer- 
cially, the  Fiji  Islands,  a  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony,  give  promise  of  be- 
ing an  excellent  field  for  the  energetic 
capitalist. 

There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  which 
will  have  to  be  bridged  before  even 
the  development  of  the  islands  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  attempted,  but  these 
mainly  have  reference  to  the  existing 
form  of  government,  and,  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  undoubtedly  will  be  par- 
tially overcome. 

.A.part  from  the  huge  banana  trade 
with  .\ustralia  and  New  Zealand,  sugar, 
copra  and  rubber,  three  of  the  world's 
most  valuable  products,  can  be,  and  are, 
cultivated  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

At  the  present  time  the  Colonial  Su- 
gar Refining  Company,  an  Australian 
concern,  controls  practically  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  group,  and 
while  this  company  has  done  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  colony,  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  copra  and  rubber 
is  needed  to  place  Fiji  on  a  really  sound 
footing. 

Would  Open  Door 
to  New  Industries. 
T  X  the  two  hundred  islands  that  com- 
prise the  Fiji  group  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  land  particularly  suited  to  the 
growing  of  cocoanuts  and  rubber.  And 
although  copra  and  para  rubber  are  now 
being  produced  in  small  quantities,  evi- 
dence has  been  given  that,  if  outside 
capital  could  be  secured,  these  two  in- 
dustries would  put  sugar  production 
right  in  the  background. 

Moreover,  the  door  is  open  for  the 
establishment  of  canning  factories  for 
the  treatment  of  pineapples  and  other 
tropical  fruits  with  which  the  islands 
abound. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  have  discouraged  rather 
than  encouraged  the  foreign  capitalist. 
One  instance  is  fresh  in  mind  of  an 
American  canning  firm  inquiring  wheth- 
er a  representative  would  be  shown,  on 
his  arrival  in  Fiji,  suitable  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits,  and  whether,  in  the 
event  of  many  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  machinery  being  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  factory,  a  reduc- 
tion in  customs  dues  would  be  granted. 
To  these  inquiries  a  reply  was  sent, 
neatly  typewritten  on  handsomely  em- 
bossed letter  paper  and  signed  with  the 
conventional  "I  remain,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,"  that  no  guarantee  of  as- 
sistance could  be  given. 

But  this  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 


By   RO\'   MEYERS 


Roy  Meyers 

half  ago;  and  things  have  changed 
since  then — thanks  to  the  war  for  that 
much. 

The  neighboring  islands  of  Tonga  and 
Samoa  have  progressed  much  faster 
than  Fiji  during  recent  years,  despite 
natural  adverse  conditions.  This  should 
not  be  so,  for  Suva,  the  capital  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  whole  South  Pacific. 

Two  Reasons  for 
Lack  of  Capital. 

TTWO  outstanding  reasons  why  the 
capitalist  has  not  looked  favorably 
on  Fiji  as  an  investment  are:  (i)  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  from  the  na- 
tives, and  (2)  the  labor  problem.  The 
Fiji  native  is  so  blessed  with  prodigal 
nature's  gifts  that  he  has  no  need  to 
work — and  he  does  not.  But  he  shows 
a  great  inclination  to  adopt  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  and  to  hold  on  to 
land  which  he  is  too  lazy  to  cultivate. 

The  problem  might  be  solved  if  the 
government  instituted  some  system  by 
which  the  native  could  be  induced  either 
to  make  use  of  the  land  himself  or  to 
make  it  available  for  lease  or  purchase. 

The  taxation  of  unimproved  lands 
suggests  itself  as  a  means  of  bringing 


Change  in  the  Form  of 
Government  All  That  is 
Needed  to  Realize  Upon 
the    Opportunities    There 

the  native  to  a  realization  of  the  atti- 
tude he  is  adopting.  The  high  officials 
in  England,  with  their  strange  ideas  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  Fijian,  even 
when  he  is  deliberately  opposing  the  ad- 
vancement of  tlie  colony,  would  possibly 
agree  to  such  a  tax  if  the  proceeds  were 
ear-marked  for  road  building.  Natural- 
ly, the  construction  of  roads — and  there 
are  scarcely  any  decent  roads  in  the 
islands — would  enormously  enhance  the 
value  of  lands,  because  it  would  enable 
large  territories  not  accessible  by  water 
to  be  made  available  for  such  industries 
as  copra,  rubber  and  pineapple  growing. 
But  what  Fiji  requires,  and  requires 
badly,  is  one  of  two  things :  a  powerful 
governor  who  will  lay  down  a  land  pol- 
icy such  as  suggested  and  force  his 
views  on  the  home  authorities,  or  seces- 
sion either  to  .\ustralia  or  New  Zealand. 
The  labor  problem  could  then  be  left  to 
private  enterprise. 

New  Methods  Are 
Now   Greatly  Needed. 

""PHE   Fiji   Islands   have   now   reached 

a  stage  of  civilization  where  less  an- 
tiquated methods  of  government  are  re- 
quired. That  self-government  is  the  path 
of  progress  is  a  fact,  well  established. 
With  Fiji,  imported  government  officials 
are  sent  there  to  occupy  the  highest 
positions  in  the  land  at  the  highest  sal- 
aries, and  when  their  agreed  term  ends 
they  move  on.  The  natural  sequence 
follows  that,  all  good  men — of  which, 
unfortunately,  there  have  been  few — are 
ready  to  go  at  the  expiration  of  their 
contract,  leaving  the  less  capable  behind. 

This  most  dangerous  situation  has 
been  contributed  to  by  the  repeated 
change  of  governors,  for  with  his  ad- 
vent comes  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  islands.  And  in  a  crown 
colony,  such  as  Fiji,  the  change  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  self-governing  colony. 
Such  system  cannot  hope  to  compare 
even  with  party  government,  because  in 
the  latter  case  a  comprehensive  platform 
is  formulated,  which,  with  few  varia- 
tions, is  invariably  followed. 

But  despite  the  present  gloomy  out- 
look, the  Fiji  Islands  will  have  an  im- 
mense potentiality  and  usefulness  when 
their  welfare  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  highly  progressive  people. 

Already  a  movement  is  gaining  in 
momentum  to  annex  the  colony  either 
to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and,  when 
the  war  ends,  a  change  undoubtedly  will 
take  place  that  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  influx  of  American  capital,  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  islands. 
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PORT  AUTHORITIES 
MEET  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


T^HE  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles 
October  8th  to   loth. 

The  Association  includes  all  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  I3iego  to 
Vancouver.  It  was  organized  at  Seattle 
four  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of  the 
late  Gen.  H.  M.  Chittenden,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Com- 
mission. 

The  second  convention  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  the  third  in  N'ancouver, 
and  the  fourth  in  Portland.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Association  to  elect  its 
principal  officers  from  the  port  which 
entertains  the  convention,  and  the  offi- 
cers this  year  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, C.  M  .Gordon,  Los  Angeles ;  First 
Vice-President,  J.  O.  Cameron,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Stone,  Astoria,  Oregon ; 
secretary,  Clarence  H.  Matson,  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Association 
is  to  consider  questions  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  all  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  heretofore  plans  for  port  develop- 
ment along  engineering  lines  have  had 
a  large  part  of  the  Association's  atten- 
tion. This  year,  however,  it  is  planned 
to  center  the  program  around  the  idea 
of  building  up  the  industries  and  water 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  both  to 
aid  in  winning  the  war  and  as  an  after- 
the-war  policy. 

The  entire  program  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
steamship  man  and  shipper  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  convention  and 
speak  on  the  future  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Mr.  Hurley  wrote 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  some 
time  ago  that  he  would  be  present  at 
the  convention  if  he  could  possibly  do 
so. 

Edward  F.  Carry,  chairman  of  the 
recently  created  Port  and  Harbor  Fa- 
cilities Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
Iping  Board,  also  will  attend  the  confer- 
ence if  possible,  as  his  commission  is 
making  a  survey  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
country,  and  he  desires  to  inspect  the 
Pacific  Coast  personally  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Still  another  Eastern  man  of  note  who 
has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
convention  is  Congressman  J.  Y.  San- 
ders, of  Louisiana,  author  of  a  measure 
now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  cre- 
ation of  free  ports.  Congressman  San- 
ders is  expected  to  speak  on  "The  Prob- 
lem of   Free   Ports." 

Among  those  who  will  be  on  the  pro- 


By  CLARENCE  H.  MATSON 

gram  are  Judge  C.  E.  Remsberg,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission ; 
W.  S.  Wheaton,  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San 
P'rancisco,  and  L.  B.  Smith,  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Portland.  Still  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  heard  from  are 
Capt.  Robert  Dollar,  of  San  Francisco ; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  foreign  and 
export  editor  of  the  New  York  "Com- 
mercial" ;  O.  B.  Kibele,  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation ;  D.  O. 
Lewis,  Victoria,  B.  C. ;  Capt.  John  F. 
Blain,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation, Seattle;  R.  PL  Thompson,  of  Seat- 
tle, and  others. 
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Taking   Over   Germany's 
Trade 

EVIDENCE  that  American  inter- 
ests are  taking  over  German 
trade  in  the  Orient  is  furnished 
in'  the  announcement  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  where- 
by control  of  the  Philippine  Manufactur- 
ing Company  passes  to  the  Pacific  De- 
velopment Company. 

President  E.  B.  Bruce  of  the  corpor- 
ation, in  a  statement  issued  in  New 
York,  says  it  is  proposed,  in  addition 
to  developing  oil  mills  in  the  Orient  to 
supply  the  company's  southern  mills 
with  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts  from 
abroad  during  the  off  season  for  cot- 
tonseed and  that  this  plan  has  already 
been  successfully  inaugurated. 

Fie  points  out  that  the  elimination  of 
German  competition  in  the  Orient  has 
presented  an  unusual  opportunity  for  ? 


F.   W'.  Caine.   I'iiuloj^uiiil 


Making  Tappa,  Fiji  Islands 


Director-General  McAdoo  also  has 
been  requested  to  designate  some  one 
to  represent  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  its  relation  to  Pacific  ports. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
port  charges  for  all  the  important  ports 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  will  be  for 
the  Port  authorities  themselves  to  act 
upon,  but  the  discussions  will  be  open 
to  steamship  men,  shippers,  and  all  oth- 
ers interested. 

In  fact,  every  firm.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, shipping  organization,  freight 
broker  or  individual  interested  in  Paci- 
fic ports  and  shipping,  and  their  devel- 
opment, is  invited  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. The  Association  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Harbor  Department  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  constitutes  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  CREDIT  may 
rest  its  lever  of  ENTERPRISE  to  lift 
the  WORLD  DEBT  from  the  back  of 
humanity. — McGarry. 


sound  and  rapid  development  of  the 
business  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
his  corporation.  Both  for  the  purpose 
of  entrenching  for  after-the-war  com- 
petition and  in  line  with  the  announced 
policy  of  our  Government  to  have 
American  interests  take  over  the  busi- 
ness formerly  in  the  hands  of  German 
firms,  he  added,  it  is  important  for 
American  companies  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  this  situation. 

Details  in  regard  to  acquisition  of 
other  properties  by  the  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Corporation  are  given.  Contract 
of  the  International  Vegetable  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  has  in  operation  six  cotton- 
seed oil  mills  in  the  South,  has  been  ac- 
quired, while  95  per  cent  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  American  Machine  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  machinery  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  oil-bearing  seeds 
and  nuts,  has  likewise  been  acquired. 
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'Pax  Pacific" 


GET  INTO  AUSTRALIA 
RIGHT     NOW!! 


A  Field  for  Foreign 
Trade  of  Unparal- 
leled   Proportions 


AMONG  nature's  freak  develop- 
ments are  the  islands  with  which 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  is  dot- 
ted. Of  these  thousands  of  is- 
lands, nature  has  chosen  to  so  situate 
the  two  largest  and  most  fertile,  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  that  the  climatic, 
land  and  soil  conditions  there  demand 
an  increased  population  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions to  carry-  on  an  immense  agricul- 
tural development  and  cultivation  and 
to  occupy  and  utilize  the  natural  year- 
around  grazing  area,  which  could,  if  re- 
quired, sustain  the  pastoral  industry  of 
the  world.  Besides  these  natural  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  opportunities, 
these  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  con- 
tain huge  mineral  deposits.  The  land, 
the  man  on  the  land,  and  the  products 
attained  through  his  labor  and  care  have 
already  brought  great  wealth  to  these 
peoples,  making  them  probably  the 
wealthiest  per  capita  in  the  world. 

Liberal   Spenders. 

T  T  is  difficult  to  explain  the  feeling 
one  obtains  after  an  e.xtended  resi- 
dence in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Their  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  correct  conception  of  the  value  of 
money.  Perhaps  it  is  that  a  pound  ster- 
ling in  their  currency  ($4.85)  is  used 
and  spoken  of  there  as  our  dollar  is 
used  and  spoken  of  here.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  they  produce  many 
times  more  in  food  products  than  they 
consume  and  are  having  difficulty  in  ex- 
porting their  surplus ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  in  manufactured 
articles  and  lines  of  all  kinds  for  which 
they  depend  entirely  upon  the  outside 
world.  It  is  this  point  which  should  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  and  upon 
which  we  should  devote  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  careful  consideration. 

Here  we  have  a  great  continent  (.Aus- 
tralia) easily  capable  of  supporting  one 
hundred  million  people,  with  a  present 
population  of  only  four  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Although  we  are  told 
that  its  manufactures  are  to  be  devel- 
oped with  probably  government  assist- 
ance, we,  who  have  lived  there,  know 
that  the  great  and  most  rapid  develop- 
ment must  and  will  take  place  on  the 
land.  The  same  is  true  of  New  Zealand 
on  a  smaller  scale.  These  countries  to- 
day have  a  thousand  attractions  for  the 
farmer  to  one  for  the  manufacturer. 
Manufacturing  will  never  overtake  and 
keep  pace  in  increased  output  with  the 
land  development  consequent  to  the  cer- 
tain large  and  continued  increase  in 
population. 


By  JOHN    H.  SAUNDERS 

For  Four  Years  a  Resident   of  Australia   and 
New   Zealand 


John  H.  Saunders 

Now's  the  Time. 
A  RE  we  not  in  tire  best  position  right 
now  to  insure,  by  iiif mediate  ac- 
tion, at  least  one  permanent  market  for 
our  future  export  trade?  In  .Australia 
and  New  Zealand  .American  goods  are 
in  great  demand.  Why?  Because  .Amer- 
ica and  Japan  are  about  the  only  coun- 
tries whose  ships  ply  regularly  to  and 
from  the  South  Seas.  Japan  has  al- 
ready acted,  grasping  the  present  op- 
portunity. A  Japanese  trade  commis- 
sion visited  .Australia  and  New  Zealand 
during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Re- 
sults of  this  visit  are  already  in  evi- 
dence. Additional  ships  were  at  once 
placed  on  the  Australasian  route,  which 
is  the  reason  for  the  rather  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  large  quantities  of  Japan- 
ese merchandise  in  the  warehouses  and 
in  the  shops.  .American  goods  are  also 
prominent  and  well  thought  of.  Can  we 
keep  them  on  the  market  there  in  the 
same  prominent  position  and  with  the 
same  demand  when  times  and  conditions 
of  trade  become  normal?  Yes,  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  only  by  immediate  concerted 
action  on  our  part.  In  this  work  we 
should  have,  for  the  present,  at  least  the 
moral  support  of  our  state  and  federal 
governments.  Comparatively  few  firms 
have  in  the  past  or  are  now-  exporting 
to  .Australasia.  Today  much  material 
and  many  commodities  are  prohibited 
from  e.xport  here  and  some  are  restrict- 
ed  from  being  imported   there.     .After 


the  war  is  over  most  of  the  export  and 
import  restrictions  will  disappear.  What 
will  happen  then? 

Don't  Lag  and  Lose. 
A  Ln"ELV  trade  war  will  start,  in 
which  the  allied  and  neutral  nations 
will  reach  out  in  keen  competition  for 
foreign  trade,  seeking  world  markets  at 
which  they  may  buy  and  sell. 

What  is  our  present  duty  to  our  coun- 
tn-  and  to  her  future  generations  under 
existing  circumstances?  .Are  we  to  sit 
still,  and  when  the  time  comes  onlcr  the 
foreign  trade  competition  handicapped 
by  a  present  unreasonable  apathy,  when 
we  are  conceded,  by  the  verv  ])eoplc 
with  w-hom  we  would  trade,  to  have  the 
vei-y-  best  and  opportune  chance  for  de- 
\eloping  it,  or  are  we  going  to  enter 
the  race  now  and  be  prepared  to  com- 
pete on  even,  or  better  than  even,  terms 
with  peoples  who  have  years  of  export- 
ing experience  behind  them  ?  The  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  now.  It  would  be 
un-American  to  delay.  Our  present 
world  position  is  due  to  prompt  decision 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  men  from 
whom  we  are  descended. 

Show  Your  Hand. 

/^UR  banks.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
^'^  Boards  of  Trade,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, producers,  packers,  exporters 
and  all  who  control  or  handle  this  coun- 
try's wonderful  resources,  as  well  as  all 
who  assist  in  supplying  us  what  we  need 
for  the  outer  world,  should  co-operate 
in  all  possible  ways  with  every  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  end 
that  they  will  have  advertised  w-ell  their 
goods,  merchandise,  products,  their 
quality  and  trademarks. 

I — Export  as  much  as  possible  and 
reasonable  under  the  present  conditions; 

2 — Exhibit  in  all  countries  where  ex- 
hibit space  is  available; 

3 — Have  catalogues  properlv  distrib- 
uted; 

4 — Carry  on  general  and  special  judi- 
cious advertising; 

5 — Keep  in  touch  with  foreign  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  producers  and 
their  local  trade  organizations  through 
regular  correspondence  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  start  on  an  active  and  permanent 
foreign  trade  campaign,  knowing  the 
immediate  needs  and  future  require- 
ments, having  connections  of  value, 
conversant  w-ith  conditions  of  business 
and  finance,  and  above  all  with  kowl- 
edge  of  the  traits  ad  characteristics  of 
the  people  or  race. 

(Continued  on  Page  15.) 
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PERSIA,    THE 
PEARL     OF     ASIA 


PERSIA  is  behind  the  times  in 
every  way ;  the  most  primitive 
conditions  existing  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  an  estimated 
population  of  some  nine  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion— I  don't  believe  that  anything  ap- 
proaching a  correct  census  has  ever 
been  taken. 

The  country  extends  approximately 
lioo  miles  from  north  to  south  and  1500 
from  east  to  west.  The  principal  part 
of  the  interior  is  a  high  plateau  seldom 
less  than  4000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Transportation  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive sort  throughout  the  country.  For 
American  merchants  dealing  with  Per- 
sians, the  only  possible  entry  into  the 
country  at  the  present  moment  is  by 
Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
about  five  days  by  steamer  from  Bom- 
bay. From  there  the  transportation  in- 
land to  the  principal  towns  is  entirely 
by  caravan,  consisting  of  camels,  don- 
keys and  mules.  F'rom  Bunder  Abbas 
to  Kerman,  a  military  motor  road  is  in 
the  process  of  construction,  and  will 
likely  be  finished  this  summer. 

From  Kerman,  which  is  270  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  principal  towns  can 
be  reached  by  motor.  There  are  no  rail- 
roads in  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  Russian  Tabriz  in  the  extreme 
northwest.  After  the  war  there  is  hope 
that  railroads  will  be  extended  through- 
out the  country.  A  good  government 
telegraph,  under  English  operation,  ex- 
tends to  all  the  principal  towns. 

There  have  been  only  two  banks  oper- 
ating in  Persia,  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia,  an  English  institution,  and  a 
Russian  bank  subsidized  by  the  Russian 
government.  The  latter  is  reported  to 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  There  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  an  American 
bank.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  is 
thoroughly  reliable.  Their  New  York 
correspondent  is  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company. 

We  have  only  two  American  Consuls 
in  Persia — the  Consul  General  at  Tehe- 
ran, the  capital,  and  in  Tabriz.  For  fur- 
thering American  trade  it  is  imperative 
that  Consuls  be  placed  at  Bushire,  Bun- 
der Abbas,  Kerman,  Shiraz,  Isfahan, 
Reshb  and  Meshed. 

There  is  no  parcel  post  between  Per- 
sia and  the  United  States.  To  send 
packages  by  parcel  post  it  is  necessary 
to  send  them  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don and  then  re-send  thenr  from  London 
to  Persia. 

No  goods  should  be  sold  on  credit 
to  Persian  merchants  without  first 
thoroughly  investigating  their  financial 
standing.     It  would  either  be  necessary 


By  Capt.  J.  N.  MERRILL,  U.S.A. 

Late  Chief  Instructor  to  the  Persian  Army 

to  deal  through  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia  or  place  reliable  credit  men  in 
the  country. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  all  articles  that  have  in  pre-war 
times  been  imported  from  Europe :  glass- 
ware, tableware  of  all  sorts,  cutlery, 
hardware,  cotton  print  goods,  leather, 
leather  in  bulk,  clocks,  watches,  woolen 
cloth,  medicines,  shotgun  ammunition, 
shoes  (shoes  selling  at  present  for  16 
tomans  for  an  ordinary  pair  of  S3. 50 
shoes ;  that  is,  between  $25  and  $30  at 
present  rate  of  e.xchange). 

The  Parsees  and  Armenians  are  the 
keenest  business  people  there.  French 
is  generally  understood  in  the  larger 
cities  by  the  educated  classes.  Business 
firms  would  have  little  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
in  English,  as  there  are  several  schools 
teaching  it  and  interpreters  are  easily 
obtained  everywhere. 

Americans  generally  are  popular 
throughout  Persia,  and  American  trade 
would  be  cordially  welcomed.  There  is 
not  one  American  concern  operating  in 
Persia  so  far  as  I  know.  There  is  a 
small  field  for  automobiles — not  very 
much  at  present,  but  it  could  be  built 
up.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  as  a 
side  line ;  also  motorcycles.  Saddles  to 
sell  for  about  $40  would  meet  with  iin- 
mediate  sale.  They  are  absolutely  un- 
obtainable now.  Iron  and  steel  in  bar, 
block  tin,  copper,  gasoline  pumps,  steel 
windmills,  small  portable  flour  mills, 
should  all  be  salable,  especially  pumps. 

The  water  supply  for  a  city  is  brought 
in  "Connotts,"  a  system  of  underground 
tunnels,  from  the  mountains  and  drawn 
by  hand  with  goatskin  buckets  tied  on 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

I  think  there  is  a  fairly  good  trade 
in  graphophones  and  photographic  ma- 
terials. Shotguns  bring  a  very  high 
price,  l2-gauge,  ordinarily  $15,  selling 
around  $100.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
sell  rifles  in  Persia  at  this  time,  of 
course,  because  of  the  war.  Mechanical 
toys  and  stationery  would  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  Sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  in 
all   forms  are  very  much  in  demnd. 


GENERAL    PEDRO    A.    DIAZ 

NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA 
Panama.  —  General  Pedro  A.  Diaz 
will  be  the  new  President  of  Panama 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  President  Dr.  Raymon  M.  Valdez, 
according  to  the  decision  reached  by 
the  majority  members  of  the  National 
Assembly. 


L,Get  Into  Australia 

(Continued  from  Page   i^.   Column  J.) 

The  Economic  Benefit. 

VV/'lIERE  there  is  no  American 
chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of 
trade  in  a  foreign  country,  the  same  and 
perhaps  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  the  establishment  of  American  Bu- 
reaus of  Trade,  with  an  exhibit  and  in- 
formation bureau,  supported  by  those  to 
be  benefited  in  our  country.  The  bene- 
fit from  such  efforts  will  be  direct  and 
indirect.  As  export  irade  increases,  so 
will  all  business  activity.  As  export 
trade  increases,  so  will  the  number  and 
size  of  manufacturing  plants  increase 
and  the  employment  of  labor.  With 
the  increased  demand  for  our  products 
will  come  additional  land  settlement  and 
development,  new  irrigation  projects, 
and  other  further  improvements  will  be 
made  as  required.  California's  magnifi- 
cent harbors,  our  closest  outlets  to  Aus- 
tralasia, South  America  and  the  Orient, 
will  command  a  ver\-  large  portion  of 
the  overseas  trade. 

A  few  of  the  articles  needed  urgently 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  pres- 
ent, and  for  which  there  will  be  a  reg- 
ular demand  for  years  to  come,  are : 

General  zvearing  apparel  (including 
hats,  shoes,  drapery,  hosiery,  etc.). 

Iron,  steel,  hardware,  tools,  nails, 
'vire,  wire  fencing,  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  machinery  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  freight  and  loose 
cargoes.    Spirits,  tobacco. 

Paper,  paper  bo.ves,  stationery,  litho- 
graph machinery. 

Automobiles  and  automobile  accessor- 
ies. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  fancy  goods  and 
toys.     Novelties  and  notions. 

Canned  fruit  and  Ush. 

Coffee  and  many  lines  of  groceries. 

Candy,  sweets  in  general,  including 
the  ingredients  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candy. 

Gasoline,  carbide,  lubricating  oils. 

Modern  farming  implements. 

Tractors,  trucks  and  trailers. 

Hardwoods  and  other  lumber. 

Electric  fi.vtures  and  fittings. 

Cooking  and  heating  appliances. 

All  kinds  of  sanitary  appliances. 

Seeds. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  list,  but  the  above  will  indi- 
cate that  the  needs  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  varied  and  urgent,  it 
being  in  our  power  to  supply  most  of 
them  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Let  us  act  at  once  and  become  a  fa- 
vored supply  depot  for  all  time. 


If  Fan-America  decides  to  go  after  Pan- 
Germany,  it  isn't  dit^cult  to  foretell  which 
will  get  panned. — Kansas  City  "Times." 
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"PAN     PACIFIC" 


"Pun  Pacific*"  In  devoted  to  the  fntercHtH  of  the  nhole  Anierlean 
PuclUc  CouMt.      It   1m  not   the  orenn   of  any   individual    Hcniiort    or  city. 

"PAX  PACIFIC"  is  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Foreign  Trade  and  allied  subjects,  witli  special  reference  to  trade 
between  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies bnrdering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  magazine  of  authentic 
information,  designed  to  attract  the  interest  not  only  of  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  but  of  patriotic  citizens  every- 
where and   in   all    walks   of   life. 

"PAN  PACIFIC"  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broadening  the  na- 
tional interest  in  foreign  commerce  and  the  necessity  for  an  American 
merchant  marine  as.  the  means  of  seizing  and  holding  the  trade 
advantages  brought  about  by  the  great  war.  It  is  looking  abend  to 
the  things  that  are  to  happen  after  the  war. 

This  journal  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  out  of 
Its  growing  acquaintance  and  experience,  to  give  accurate  first-hand 
information  about  foreign  trade  activities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Pan  Pacific  field — information  of  interest  and  value  to  both  the 
American   manufacturer  and  the  foreign  merchant. 

"Pan  Pacific"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pan  Pacific  Corpor- 
ation. Subscription  price,  J3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  advance.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  Correspondence 
in   any   language.     Address   all    communications    to 

PAN  PACIFIC   CORPORATION, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU.  U.  S.  A. 
Executive  Offices:  247  Monadnock  Building. 
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UNITED    STATES 

MEANS 

BUSINESS. 


EVERY  reader  of  "Pan  Pacific"  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
in  SOUTH  AMERICA  and  elsewhere,  KNOWS  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  PRO\'OKED  into  tliis 
war  by  GERMANY'S  brutal  disregard 
of  human  rights  and  diabolical  contempt 
of  neutral  and  non-combatant  privileges. 
They  KNOW  that  America  entered  the 
contest  to  RESTORE  these  rights  and  privileges  and  to  see 
that  NEVER  AGAIN  might  criminal  greed  and  coxcombical 
vanity,  masquerading  as  KULTUR,  imperil  the  LIBERTY 
and  social  progress  of  inoffending  races.  In  the  recent  vic- 
torious assault  of  the  ALLIES  on  the  WESTERN  FRONT 
they  have  observed  America  in  merely  a  skirmish  drill, 
though  history  will  record  it  as  a  master  stroke  of  military 
skill.  They  have  seen  the  First  American  Army  INITIATE 
and  execute  a  battle  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  capture  lOO 
cities  in  less  than  lOO  hours,  take  thousands  of  guns  and 
prisoners,  and  liberate  an  area  of  210  square  miles  from  the 
four-year  grasp  of  Germany's  most  seasoned  warriors. 
STILL  this  achievement  is  ONLY  a  small  beginning  of 
what  AMERICANS  expect  to  do  n'hen  a  few  more  MIL- 
LION .American  soldiers  swing  into  battle  formation  against 
the  OVER-RATED  and  ferocious  HUN.  Not  only  Europe, 
but  the  wliole  world  will  be  emancipated  from  domineering 
militancy,  gluttonous  barbarity,  and  insulting  INTERFER- 
ENCE with  international  tranquility.  That  "is  the  MORAL 
REGION  America  insists  on  restoring  to  the  aspiring  mil- 
lions of  this  MISGOVERNED  world.  That  is  the  PRE- 
CISE business  of  .\merica  in  this  war  of  liberation.  She 
MEANS  just  thai  kind  of  BUSINESS.  She  INTENDS 
to  carry  it  through — with  the  HUM.'\NITIES  of  war,  if 
possible,  yet.  to  its  tiiial  meaning,  with  accumulating  MIGHT. 
When  the  PEOPLE  of  Germanv  realize  THIS,  when  thev 
SURRENDER  their  military  M.\STERS  and  lay  down  their 
arrns,  they  will  learn  that  a  gallant  victor  may  become  the 
EM.^NCIP.-XTOR  of  their  OWN  misguided  and  misgov- 
erned  race. 


CO-OPERATION 

VS. 

SUSPICION 


THERE  are  people  in  the  UNITED  STATES  and  people 
in  J.AP-AN  who  make  a  business  of  suspecting  each  other. 
NEITHER  group  seem  to  understand  the  insignificance  of 
their  numbers  nor  the  INJUSTICE  they 
do  their  country  or  their  countrvmen.  Both 
are  short-sighted.  BOTH  W  R  O  N  G. 
Both,  doubtless,  unconscious  converts  to 
German  diplomacy,  which  crawls,  like  a  venomous  thing,  into 
the  heart  of  convention  and  poisons  all  GROWTH  that  it 
cannot  control. 

With  a  little  more  VISION,  either  group  is  quite  capable 
of  largely  contributing  to  the  future  tranquility  and  uplift 
of  the  world.  When  they  begin  to  realize  that  this  W.\R 
is  but  a  crafty  and  GREEDY  and  spoiled  child  of  SELF- 
ISHNESS and  that  no  permanent  good  ever  bloomed  upon 
the  unbending  stalk  of  suspicion  they  may  in  time  learn  to 
CO-OPER.\TE  with  the  better  elements  of  their  country- 
men to  make  universal  life  a  little  brighter  and  a  little  hap- 
pier and  a  little  BETTER  than  the  BEST  of  war-mad  days 
that  are  happily  disappearing  into  the  HELL  of  death,  dis- 
honor and  crime  from  which  tliey  sprang.  Take  the  ca«c 
of  CHINA. 

Now  there  WAS  nothing  in  its  financial  chaos,  originally, 
but  RISK.  But  with  a  little  SUSPICION  thrown  into  the 
balance  there  was  and  IS  every  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing among  a  crowd  of  enterprising  men  who  might  better 
be  CO-OPERATING  for  the  benefit  of  CHINA  as  well  as 
their  own  countries  and  TFIEMSELX'ES.  In  1909  German 
propaganda  had  so  far  affected  the  commercial  mind  of  Japan 
with  the  ".American  Peril"  in  China  (and  this  "American 
Peril"  consisted  in  the  spread  of  DEMOCR.ATIC  ideas 
among  an  aroused  people)  that  Japanese  financiers  started 
in  to  "protect"  themselves  against  this  imaginary  evil.  They 
began  making  LO.ANS  on  everything  of  VALUE  in  China. 
From  1909  to  1913  these  loans  covered  everything  and  mounted 
to  the  sum  of  49,670,000  yen.  When  the  war  began  strength- 
ening Japan's  finances,  the  loans  commenced  to  pile  over  one 
another  until  they  reached  the  sum  of  248,100,000  yen,  and 
had  exacted  as  SECURITY  a  mortgage  on  the  railroads, 
the  mines,  the  manufactories,  the  telegraphs,  the  collieries, 
the  electric  light  and  water  works,  the  timber  lands,  as  well 
as  the  provincial  and  custom  house  revenues !  The  loans  run 
from  six  months  to  forty  years  at  from  6  to  ^yi  per  cent. 

A  SUSPICIOUS  individual  MIGHT  say  that  this  was 
SELFISH.  But  a  good  business  man  WOULD  say  that  the 
SECURITY  was  SOUND.  The  general  mind,  however, 
THINKS  charitably  enough  of  these  transactions  to  BE- 
LIEX'E  that  when  tlie  time  comes  for  CHINA  to  reveal  her- 
self that  there  will  be  plenty  of  OPPORTUNITIES  for 
other  capitalists  to  co-operate  in  the  liberation  of  INDUSTRY 
and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Chinese  REPUBLIC  for  the  benefit 
of  ITS  millions  as  well  as  the  other  millions  who  enable  it 
to  rise.  To  think  otherwise,  to  assume  that  CHINA  can  be 
bound  down  forever  by  so  INSIGNIFIC.ANT  a  loan,  is  a 
conception  that  can  find  congenial  lodgment  in  NO  MIND 
not  inflamed  by  German  propaganda  and  cupidity. 
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"'X'HE  paramount    object  of  all  pleas- 

•*■  lire  travel  is  to  see,  feel  and  ex- 
perience something  new,  to  enjoy  new 
sensations,  to  acquire  worldly  knowl- 
edge ...  in  those  sections  of  the 
world  where  an  ever-varying  panorama 
opens  to  the  view." 

Thus  wrote  CHARLTON  B.  PER- 
KINS in  his  now  justly  celebrated 
book  entitled  "FROM  THE  GRAN- 
DEURS OF  THE  WEST  TO  MYS- 
TERIES OF  THE  EAST"  that  is  so 
often  consulted  by  foreign  traders  and 
Oriental  travelers. 

That  was  years  ago,  before  the  Amer- 
ican trader  awoke  to  the  call  of  the 
EAST  and  while  the  diplomacy  of  Eu- 
rope was  FORCING  its  commercial 
policy  upon  a  credulous  people  who 
looked  across  the  broad  Pacific  to  the 
United  States  for  deliverance  and  light. 

Charlton  B.  Perkins  KNEW  the  ORI- 
ENT. He  had  lived  there  many  years. 
The  natives  learned  to  KNOW  and  re- 
spect HIS  broad  altrurian  mind,  his 
sage  advice,  his  stimulating  sympathy, 
his  self-efifacing  and  candid  common 
sense.  To  them  he  brought  encourage- 
ment and  hope ;  and,  on  his  return,  he 
brought  to  his  countrymen  a  more  deli- 
cate and  refined  appreciation  of  the 
HUMAN  NATURE  that  welcomed 
progress  in  the  morning  glow  of  East- 
ern suns. 

His  Japanese  friends  saw  him  leave 
their  flowery  kingdom  with  manifest 
regret.  His  Chinese  patrons  loaded 
him  with  presents  to  fix  his  mind  for- 
ever on  the  munificence  of  their  per- 
sonal esteem.  In  Java  and  Sumatra, 
in  India  and  the  Straits,  wherever  he 
went,  his  luminous  pen  was  tracing  a 
picture  of  the  FUTURE,  his  creative 
mind  was  visualizing  American  ideals 
and  paving  the  way  for  our  commerce 
and  our  reciprocal  benefactions  in  Asi- 
atic fields.  While  THERE  he  thought 
ASIATIC  PROGRESS;  when  he  re- 
turned to  America  he  coined  the  slogan : 
"THINK  ASIATIC  COMMERCE.-" 

From  the  day,  at  Yokohama,  when 
he  heard  the  last  sayonara,  to  the  pres- 
ent time  when  Pan-Pacific  friends  ask 
one  another,  itsu  khnasu  ka?  he  has 
thought  and  talked  and  preached  Asi- 
atic  commerce   and   co-operation. 

He  was  instrumental  in  ORGANIZ- 
ING the  Foreign  Trade  Club,  where 
Oriental  travelers  are  received  and  en- 
tertained and  heard.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  100  Per  Cent  Qub,  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into 
closer  contact  and  intimate  relations  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  Orient  and 
Occident  at  San  Francisco ;  and   NOW 


Charlton  B.  Perkins 

he  is  about  to  say  komuchi,  zcao  hayo 
to  the  rising  sun  again. 

This  time  he  goes  to  make  PERMA- 
NENT the  friendships  of  the  past.  As 
V'ice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Products  Company,  Incorpor- 
ated, he  leaves  shortly  to  open  branches 
in  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
Harbin,  Honolulu,  Manila,  and  Singa- 
pore. His  associates  in  the  United 
States,  from  their  local  branches  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle, 
as  well  as  from  their  main  house  in 
San  Francisco,  will  busy  themselves  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  arranging  for  space 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  accumu- 
lating orders  for  ST.ANDARD  products 
that  are  constantly  pouring  into  the  com- 
pany from  all  parts  of  the  Orient. 

To  those  who  have  been  favored  with 
an  acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
the  Standard  Products  Company  there 
will  arise  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  business  and 
financial  capaliilities  are  equal  to  their 
splendid    Asiatic    task. 

The  President  of  the  Company  is 
Major  Edwin  W.  Moore,  formerly 
president  of  the  Electric  Cable  Com- 
pany of  Connecticut,  the  Habirshaw 
Electric  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Bare  Wire  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Voltax  Company  of  Connecticut,  and 
other  banking  and  industrial  institutions, 
is  too  well  known  in  social  and 
financial  circles  throughout  the  United 
States  to  require  an  introduction  to  our 
readers  other  than  the  bare  mention  of 
his  name. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Company  i  s 
Tom  M.  Simpson,  formerly  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  General  Manager  of  the 
Building  Material  Exhibit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who,  as  an  executive  officer  and 
authority  in  foreign  trade  is  very  high- 
ly  rated  in   commercial   fields. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  Harold  L. 
Harkness,  formerly  the  Manager  of  the 
electrical  end  of  Hughson  &  Merton, 
Incorporated,  and  to  whom  will  be  as- 
signed the  supervision  of  the  company's 
electrical   trade. 

As  directors,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  there  will  be  as  legal 
adviser  and  director  Judge  Clifton  B. 
Connick,  of  California;  Arthur  L.  Mar- 
tin, Manager  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Pro- 
ducts Company,  and  John  P.  Bell,  of 
the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Com- 
pany. 

With  such  associates  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  dream  of  Qiarlton  B.  Per- 
kins for  Asiatic  co-operation  with  Amer- 
ica is  about  to  be  realized  in  expanding 
trade  and  reciprocal  benefactions  be- 
tween tlie  WEST  and  our  neighbors  in 
the  EAST. 


SEATTLE  SENDS  TRADE 

DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN. 

Seattle  again  scores  over  her  competing 
Pacific  ports  by  sending  a  delegation 
headed  by  Albert  J.  Rhodes,  president  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Club,  which  leaves  for  Japan 
on  October  30th,  to  stay  two  weeks  in 
Japan,  visiting  the  chief  cities,  meeting  the 
people,  learning  what  they  can  and  ex- 
changing views  regarding  the  trade  condi- 
tions in  Japan. 

The  members  of  the  party,  besides 
Rhodes,  will  be  Judge  Thomas  Burke, 
Samuel  Hill,  Judge  Alfred  Battle,  A.  G. 
Eixby,  N.  H.  Latimer,  E.  C.  Wagner,  A.  F. 
Haines,  Gordon  C.  Corbaley.  A.  B.  Stew- 
art, II.  C.  Henry,  R.  R.  Fo.x,  George  Alberts 
and  H.  I.  Kudo.  Rhodes  Latimer,  Battle 
and  Wagner  expect  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  C.  T.  Takahashi  president  of 
the  Oriental  Trading  Company,  now  in 
Japan,  will  join  the  party  there. 

The  chamber  has  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  send 
W.  B.  Henderson,  commercial  agent  at 
Seattle,  as  a  government  representative 
with  the  party,  and  has  also  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  authorize  Dr. 
Ruttcr,  commercial  attache  of  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  at  Tokyo,  to  arrange  the  itin- 
erary of  the  party. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 
is  the  polite  INVITATION  which 
BENEFACTION  extends  to  strang- 
ers to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  progres- 
sive industry  and  make  domestic  pros- 
perity AT  HOME.— Heastand. 
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"Pan  Pacific'" 


BACKING    AMERICAN    SHIPS 
WITH    AMERICAN    DOLLARS 


THE  United  States  is  the  greatest 
coffee-consuming  nation  in  tlie 
world.  We  buy  every  year  from 
Brazil  about  $100,000,000  worth 
of  coffee.  Potentially,  that  should  be 
the  greatest  influence  for  sales  of  our 
own  products  to  Brazil.  Actually,  this 
coffee  consumption  has  yielded  to  tlie 
United  States  only  a  fraction  of  its 
potential  benefits. 

European  shipping  concerns  have  con- 
trolled practically  all  shipments  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  to  Xew  York 
and  Xew  Orleans.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  coffee  comes  to  New  York  and  one- 
third  to  New  Orleans.  An  average  of 
three  ships  a  month  were  required  in 
normal  times  to  carry  to  New  Orleans 
the  2,000,000  bags  for  the  South  and 
Middle  \\'est.  In  a  well  balanced  trade 
these  ships  would  have  been  available 
for  return  cargoes  of  .American  pro- 
ducts. 

The  IMiddle  West,  especially,  might 
have  been  in  an  advantageous  position, 
because  it  could  command  lower  rail- 
road rates  to  New  Orleans  than  to  New 
York.  But  the  ships  of  this  coffee  fleet, 
all  under  foreign  flags,  made  no  effort 
to  secure  return  cargoes.  After  dis- 
charging coffee,  they  loaded  with  cot- 
ton and  other  raw  materials  for  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  They  steamed 
away  to  Europe,  took  on  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods  made  largely  from 
American  raw  materials,  and  carried 
these  back  to  Brazil. 

Foreign  Branch  Banks 
Must  Be  Established. 
T  ACKING  ships  to  South  America 
and  banks  on  that  continent,  our 
coffee  importers  had  to  pay  exchange 
and  commission  to  European  banks. 
The  foreign  ships  upon  which  we  de- 
pended provided  a  smooth  highway  for 
Brazilian  coffee  into  New  Orleans, 
greased  the  way  for  .\merican  raw  ma- 
terials to  reach  European  mills,  and  car- 
ried European  goods  to  Brazil,  where 
they  were  paid  for  with  the  Brazilians' 
profits  on  sales  of  coffee  to  the  United 
States.  These  foreign  ships  were  so 
routed  that  they  rendered  their  first 
service  to  the  European  exporter,  their 
second  service  to  the  Brazilian  coffee 
grower — and  we  came  in  for  service 
after  that. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  been  full  of 
opportunities  like  this.  But,  lacking 
American  merchant  ships  and  .'American 
banking  facilities  in  other  countries,  we 
have  let  the  foreigner  improve  the  op- 
portunities. 

Now  we  are  building  a  real  merchant 
marine.  .American  banks  are  establish- 
ing   foreign   branches.      The    American 


By   EDWARD   N.    HURLEY 

Chairman   United   States  Shipping  Board 


Edward  N.  Hurley 

ship  and  the  .\merican  dollar  are  going 
to  work  together,  and  the  more  atten- 
tion we  pay  to  this  great  field  of  busi- 
ness the  harder  they  will  work  for  us. 

Shipbuilding  for  war  purposes  has 
made  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican imagination.  We  must  now  put 
our  merchant  marine  into  the  Nation's 
thought  in  just  the  same  way.  These 
are  the  Nation's  ships.  They  will  in- 
crease prosperity  for  people  in  the 
corn  belt  even  more  than  those  on  the 
seaboard.  They  will  serve  the  farmer 
and  consumer  even  more  than  the  manu- 
facturer and  exporter.  When  we  get 
the  American  merchant  marine  into  the 
daily  thought  of  ever}'  producer,  and 
our  boys  and  girls  play  with  shipping 
toys,  and  American  youth  consider  the 
sea  in  choosing  a  career,  then  we  shall 
have  something  upon  which  to  build 
foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  for- 
eign investment. 

America  Must  Finance 
Foreign  Enterprise. 
'XA/'AR  has  made  us  a  real  creditor 
nation.  We  have  bought  back 
from  European  investors  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  American  securities. 
We  now  own  our  own  railroads  and 
factories,  and  hold  the  bonds  issued  by 
our  state,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. We  have  lent  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  allies,  and  will  lend  them  billions 
more  before  the  war  ends.  We  have 
opened  book  accounts  with  nations  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  war  who  want 


to  buy  goods  on  credit  from  us.  Best 
of  all,  we  have  begun  to  learn  new  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  investment  through 
buying  Liberty  Bonds,  so  that  peace 
ought  to  find  us  with  the  mortgage  01 
foreign  investments  on  this  country  paid 
off  and  money  in  pocket  to  lend  other 
nations. 

The  world  owes  us  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  our  principal  debtors  are 
the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
nations,  like  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
Naturally,  they  will  pay  their  debts  in 
goods  as  far  as  possible,  and  much  of 
the  trade  which  grows  out  of  these  ob- 
ligations will  take  the  form  of  shipments 
of  .\merican  raw  materials  to  make  the 
goods  with  which  they  will  pay  us.  Ne- 
cessity will  also  lead  them  to  be  active 
sellers  of  manufactured  goods  in  South 
.\merica,  tlie  British  colonies,  and  the 
Orient,  and  in  that  trade  there  will  be 
never  be  either  American  competition  or 
jealousy  over  business  that  properly  be- 
longs to  them,  because  we  realize  the 
enormous  sacrifices  they  have  made  for 
liumanity  and  wish  to  see  them  return  to 
]5eaceful  prosperity  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  there  is  trade  to  be  built  on  new 
shipping  routes  between  this  and  other 
countries.  More  than  that,  there  is 
service  to  be  rendered  other  countries 
by  our  ships  and  money. 

Let  us  take  Brazil  as  an  illustration. 
When  American  ships  go  to  Rio  and 
Santos  for  coffee,  they  will  carry  .•\mer- 
ican  officers  and  seamen.  There  are  no 
better  salesmen  or  creators  of  good  will 
in  the  world  than  the  men  who  man 
merchant  ships  running  on  regular  lines 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  For 
their  employment  depends  largely  upon 
freight  traffic.  With  our  coffee,  brought 
to  us  in  American  ships,  and  paid  for 
in  American  manufactures  sent  back  to 
Brazil,  our  oflicers  and  sailors  will  work 
like  those  of  other  nations  to  get  freight. 

With  our  manufacturers  making  pay- 
ments in  goods  to  Brazil,  there  will  be 
a  direct  money  exchange  between  Rio 
and  New  York,  Santos  and  New  Or- 
leans, instead  of  the  old  triangular  pay- 
ment of  money  by  American  coffee  im- 
porters to  Brazil  through  European 
banks.  So  American  dollars  will  be 
working  with  American  seamen  to  safe- 
guard the  trade  that  belongs  to  us. 

What    sort    of    manufactured    goods 
will  our  ships  carry  back  to  Brazil? 
Ships  Are  the  Keystone 
Of   the    Whole    Structure. 
C  OME   of   the   stuff   will   be   for  con- 
sumption,    such    as    textiles,    shoes, 
hats,  millinery,  agricultural  implements, 
office    equipment,    household    furniture. 
But  Brazil  needs  production  and  public- 
service  equipment  as  well.     The  Balkan 
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war  diverted  European  capital  from  her 
industries  and  communities.  The  world 
war  has  put  her  on  still  shorter  allow- 
ances. Her  prosperity  thus  far  has  rest- 
ed on  two  products — coffee  and  rubber. 
The  development  of  rubber  plantations 
in  the  East  Indies  has  decreased  her 
sales  of  crude  rubber  and  awakened  her 
to  the  necessity  of  wider  agricultural 
development — cattle  raising,  grain  grow- 
ing, and  the  like.  This  calls  for  invest- 
ments in  agricultural  enterprises,  the 
settlement  of  new  lands,  the  building  of 
new  railroads,  the  financing  of  new  com- 
munities. Brazil  also  possesses  vast  un- 
developed water  power,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. She  will  need  a  market  for  her 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  if  the  .American 
dollar  helps  her  create  the  basis  of  pros- 
perity, it  will  be  followed  by  American 
electrical  machinery,  railroad  equipment 
and  other  apparatus,  thus  creating 
freight  for  the  return  voyages  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  operating  regularly 
in  the  Brazilian  coffee  and  passenger 
trade. 

Ships  are  the  keystone  of  this  whole 
elaborate  structure. 

Our  trade  abroad  has  grown  haphaz- 
ard, like  Topsy,  and  become  lopsided 
in  many  ways.  It  has  been  unbalanced 
financially,  so  that  our  profits  have  gone 
to  pay  foreign  shipping  companies, 
bankers,  and  insurance  brokers.  It  has 
been  unbalanced  in  tonnage,  so  that 
while  we  bought  products  of  other  na- 
tions and  should  have  been  building 
trade  with  them  in  finished  goods,  we 
have  merely  supplied  raw  materials  for 
other  manufacturing  nations.  We  have 
been  set  aside  on  one  leg  of  the  trian- 
gular voyage  when  we  should  have  been 
doing  business  direct,  give  and  take,  as 
we  do  it  at  home — you  deal  with  me 
and  I  deal  with  you.  Our  foreign  trade 
has  grown  against  every  handicap  sim- 
ply because  of  excellent  American  pro- 
ducts which  overcame  competition  on 
merit. 

Ships  are  the  rallying  point  round 
which  we  must  pull  all  this  business 
together,  and  now  is  the  time  for  every 
American  to  begin  studying  our  mer- 
chant ships  and  all  that  goes  with  them 
in  the  way  of  ocean  delivery  service, 
foreign  exchange  and  investments,  sales 
of  American  products  for  the  out  voy- 
age, and  purchases  of  raw  materials  for 
the  return  trip.  We  will  shortly  have 
the  ships.  It  is  time  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  ships  which  will  enable 
us  to  utilize  our  new  merchant  fleet  for 
the  service  of  this  and  other  nations. 


Rogers,   Brown   &   Co.  Start  Branch  in  East. 

Seattle. — As  a  result  of  increased  busi- 
ness on  the  East  coast,  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Co.,  importers  and  exporters  of  Seattle, 
liave  established  a  branch  in  New  York 
City,  taking  offices  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  Building.  Fred  M.  Chapman  has 
been   placed  in   charge   of  the   new  branch. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

By  H.  S.  HOUSTON 

Vice-President    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

"Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  prepare  for  another  war  by 
growing  rich  in  competition  with  nations  whose  industries  she  has  all 
but  destroyed  in  this  war.  That  would  be  permitting  the  robber  to  set 
up   business   in   the  store   he   has   robbed. 

"After  the  tragedy  of  being  unprepared  for  Germany's  military 
fist,  despite  its  menacing  jabs  and  thrusts  of  forty  years,  let  us  not  be 
unprepared  for  the  blow  of  Germany's  commercial  fist.  They  are  both 
warlike  fists,  right  and  left  arms  of  Prussia's  autocratic  and  ruthless 
power. 

"Business  must  be  used  as  an  international  commercial  force,  just 
as  our  army  and  the  army  of  each  of  our  allies  is  today  used  as  an 
international  military  force.  The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  through 
a  League  of  Nations  that  will  hold  them.  " 


FOUR  MONTHS' COMMERCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Compiled  by  the  Manila  Merchants'  Association) 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
Four  Months  Ending  April  30th 
1918 
(Pesos) 

Cotton    and    manufactures   of 17,225,558 

Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures  of....    5,959,146 

Rice     3,674.561 

Wheat   and    Wheat    Flour    1,795,943 

Silk  and  manufactures  of    1,710,281 

Coal    1,208,903 

All    other    Imports    17,522,683      13,376.623        4,146,060        31 


I9I7 

Increase 

"v 

(Pesos) 

(Pesos) 

Inc 

8,524.414 

8,701,144 

102 

2,478.500 

3,480,646 

140 

2,553,471 

1,121,090 

44 

1,024,280 

771,663 

75 

888,517 

821,764 

89 

759,590 

449,313 

59 

Totals     49.097,075      29,605,395      19,491,680 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 

Four  Months  Ending  April  30th 

1918 
(Pesos) 

Copra     7,740,226 

Cocoanut    Oil    11,027,103 

Hemp    39,856,394 

Sugar  8,499.573 

Tobacco,  Leaf   6,191,761 

Cigars     4,174,770 

Embroideries     1,160,280 

All  other  Exports    4,097,431 


66 


1917 

Increase 

% 

(Pesos) 

(Pesos) 

Inc. 

3,137,364 

4,602,862 

146 

4,316,915 

6,710,188 

155 

3,178,592 

16,677,802 

71 

8,304,189 

195,384 

2.4 

1,586,705 

4,605,056 

253 

2,390.439 

1,784,331 

74 

942,251 

218,029 

23 

4,047,571 

49,860 

1.2 

Totals     82,747,538      47,904,026      34,843,512 
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SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING  COMPANY,  INC. 

IMPORT-EXPORT  MERCHANTS 

HEAD  OFFICE:  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

SH.WGH.ll.   li  Jiiikee   Road.  HONGKONG.         KOBE,  -23  Sakae   Mncbi,  »  clioiiie 

TOKIO,    4    Nokndorl    Murunouchl. 

CABLE  ADDRESSES: 

SEATTLE,  "Safetco."     SHANGHAI,  "Safetco."     HONGKONG,  "Safetco." 

KOBE,  "Kell.-s-."    TOKIO,  "Safetco." 


EXPORT  SPECIALTIES: 

IRON,  WOODWORKING  AND  TEXTILE  MACHINERY.  IRON,  STEEL,  PIPE. 
PLATES,  BARS,  SHEETS,  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES,  RAILS.  CARS.  LOCOMOTIVES. 
ETC.  WIRE  NAILS,  PAINTS,  VARNISHES.  GLASS.  SANITARY  WARE.  PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES,   HARDWARE,   TOOLS,   CHEMICALS,    ELECTRIC   METERS. 


Correspondence   Solicited. 
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"Pan  Pacific" 


MANY  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MEXICO 


FOREWORD: 

On  writing  this  short  sketch  on  Mex- 
ico's opportunities  I  am  speaking  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  this  wonderfully 
rich  country  of  my  adoption,  and  I 
should  like  it  to  be  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  its  purpose  is  not  to 
exalt  -Mexico  to  the  category  of  an  "El 
Dorado"  or  to  anticipate  to  the  gct-rich- 
quick  schemers  the  favoritism  and  in- 
exorable concessions  of  the  Diaz'  regime, 
for  fortunately  these  unhealthy  condi- 
tions exist  no  longer;  my  purpose  is  to 
describe  with  the  undaunted  mind  of  a 
business  man  what  the  exporter  and  in- 
vestor may  expect  from  this  great  field 
as  yet  virgin  to  modern  methods  of 
exploitation. 

EXPORTING: 

The  many  advantages  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  over  his 
competitors  in  the  securing  of  a  strong 
and  permanent  foothold  in  Mexican 
trade  are  already  a  great  asset  and 
should  constitute  a  great  incentive  to 
the  upbuilding  of  this  trade.  First  of 
all  come  the  transportation  facilities. 
Mexico  has  a  fine  system  of  railroads 
touching  all  of  the  main  consuming  cen- 
ters of  the  republic,  five  of  these  lines 
extending  to  the  border  to  Nogales, 
Arizona ;  El  Paso,  Texas ;  Presidio  del 
Norte,  midway  between  El  Paso  and 
Eagle  Pass ;  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  and 
Laredo,  Texas.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
Southern  manufacturers  which  are  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  chief  Alexican 
cities.  To  the  Northern  manufacturer 
the  problem  of  shipping  his  goods  into 
Mexico  by  rail  is  relatively  not  any 
greater  than  his  doing  so  to  the  North 
or  Southwestern  States.  For  example, 
the  distance  by  rail  from  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  to  Mexico  City  is  not  any 
greater  than  that  from  the  former  cities 
to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco.  As  to 
water  transportation,  after  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  a  nation  better  fitted  to 
open  a  regular  and  efficient  service  to 
Mexican  ports  than  the  United  States. 

The  existence  of  good  will  in  Mex- 
ico towards  American-made  products 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  fully 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  Mexican 
imports  are  from  the  United  States. 
The  imports  from  this  country  into 
Mexico  amounted  in  1916  to  nearly 
$98,000,000.  The  question  of  selling  on 
credit  which  has  taxed  the  minds  of 
American  manufacturers,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  their 
foreign  trade,  is  now  practically  done 
away  with  by  the  late  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  which  will  enable  them  to  install 
a  system  of  credit  enabling  competition 
to  advantage  with  the  old  French,  Eng- 
lish and  German  methods,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Webb  bill,  which  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate exportation. 


By  LAZ.4RO   BASCH 

Commercial  AgenI  of   rhe  Secrelary  of  Industrial 
Commerce  of  Mexico. 


Mr.  Lasaro  Basch,  Commercial  Agent 
of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, is  in  charge  of  the  Mexican  Pro- 
ducts Exhibit  in  San  Francisco,  and,  al- 
though he  is  an  Alsatian  of  French  de- 
scent, he  has  hecoine  a  Mexican  citizen 
bv  naturalisation  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
propagandist  of  that  country  which  is 
now  his  country  by  adoption. 


Having  taken  a  passing  view  of  ex- 
portation at  large,  I  may  now  go  into 
detail  as  to  tlie  products  that  have  the 
greatest  demand  and  to  give  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
which  I  think  to  be  the  most  expedient 
to  reach  the  Mexican  consumer: 
FARMING  IMPLEMENTS: 

The  economic  reconstruction  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  redemption  of  the  proletariat 
being  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  greatest  need  of  this  republic 
should  be,  now  and  for  many  years  to 
come,  farm  tractors  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural implements,  but  manufacturers 
of  these  goods  should  not  depend  at 
all  on  mail-selling  systems  by  means  of 
catalogues  written  in  English,  or,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  in  unintelligible 
Spanish.  This  manner  of  trying  to 
reach  a  foreign  market  will  soon  make 
evident  the  fact  that  the  profits  from 
the  few  products  sold  thus  will  hardly 
come  near  to  the  amount  of  the  expense 
and   trouble  involved. 

What  the  .\merican  manufacturer  of 
farming  implements  must  do  if  he  ex- 
pects to  take  his  share  from  the  profits 
derived    from    the    upbuilding    of    this 


countr)',  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
market  for  his  products  in  the  agricul- 
tural Mexico  of  tlie  future,  is  to  estab- 
lish a  large  warehouse  in  some  one  of 
the  principal  farming  centers  and,  if  pos- 
sible, smaller  subagencies  in  the  rest  of 
the  republic,  and  he  will  soon  find  that 
the  good  results  obtained  will  be  far 
beyond  his  expectations.  The  best  city 
for  a  warehouse  of  this  kind  would  be 
Guadalajara,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 
Other  good  cities  would  be  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Puebla. 
FOODSTUFFS: 

The  Mexicans  are  very  fond  of  deli- 
cacies, such  as  canned  salmon,  sardines, 
tuna  fish,  olives,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
goods,  as  well  as  wines,  champagne, 
etc.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  Mexicans  on  table  delicacies  is  far 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  spent  in 
the  L'nited  States,  any  new  goods  of 
this  kind  finding  a  ready  market.  The 
market  for  these  goods  has  been  for 
many  years  almost  monopolized  by 
Spain  and  France,  especially  the  for- 
mer, but  the  demand  for  American- 
made  goods  of  this  kind  is  increasing 
with  great  rapidity.  Manufacturers  of 
■  these  goods  or  wholesale  dealers  could 
get  together  and  establish  agencies  in 
the  largest  cities,  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished by  Germany  and  Spain,  and  grad- 
ually work  the  trade  of  all  the  republic 
by  means  of  Mexican  salesmen.  The 
same  may,  of  course,  be  done  by  individ- 
ual corporations  with  very  good 'results. 

CLOTHING,    HABERDASHERY, 
DRY  GOODS: 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Mexico 
for  all  of  these  articles,  the  American 
fashions,  especially  in  shoes,  hats  and 
clothing,  being  always  preferred  to  the 
European  ones.  Yardage  goods  like 
prints,  etc.,  w'oolen  goods  and  imitation 
silks,  etc.,  have  a  considerable  demand. 
The  ready-made  clothing  business  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  throughout  Mexico, 
and  goods  bought  by  the  yard  for  men's 
and  women's  clothing  will  for  many 
years  to  come  be  yet  at  its  prime. 

HARDWARE,  RAILROAD  REPAIRING 
SUPPLIES,  ETC.: 

For  many  years  Mexico  has  faced  a 
great  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  hardware. 
Its  main  supply,  that  came  from  Ger- 
many, being  now  cut  off,  it  is  now  chief- 
ly dependent  for  its  supply  upon  this 
country.  This  business  offers  now  a 
golden  opportunity  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  one  that  ought  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  at  once.  Manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel  products  used  in  rail- 
road repairing  work  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  goods  for  many  years 
to  come.  There  are  besides  many  rail- 
road branches  now  under  construction. 
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and  manufacturers  of  any  of  these  goods 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  large  part 
of  their  output  in   Mexican  markets. 
IMPORTING: 

IMexico  is  so  rich  in  its  natural  re- 
sources that  there  is  hardly  any  other 
country  in  the  world  tliat  will  come  any- 
where near  to  it  in  the  great  variety 
and  quantity  of  its  natural  products. 
And  still  we  find  the  American  manu- 
facturer paying  higher  prices  and  suffer- 
ing countless  delays  in  obtaining  from 
far-off  countries  a  myriad  of  raw  mate- 
rials which  could  be  had  on  shorter  no- 
tice and  at  lower  prices  from  this  neigh- 
boring republic.  It  is  largely  true,  of 
course,  that  this  is  due  to  the  ignornace 
in  which  the  world  was  kept  in  regard 
to  the  wealth  of  Mexico  by  the  big  land- 
owners and  concessionaires  of  Diaz' 
time. 
MINERAL   WEALTH: 

It  is  unquestionable  that  Mexico  pro- 
duces a  larger  quantity  of  silver  than 
the  output  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  During  the  past  forty  years 
Mexico's  silver  output  has  averaged 
about  $125,000,000  a  year.  Gold  is 
next  to  silver  in  importance,  but  there 
are  also  many  other  precious  metals 
produced  in  abundance,  quicksilver  (mer- 
cury), antimony,  tin,  manganese,  bis- 
muth, etc.  The  great  deposits  of  cop- 
per found  in  Sonora  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia are  famous  all  over  the  world, 
and  thousands  of  tons  are  extracted 
every  year.  As  to  iron,  among  the  many 
deposits,  there  is  an  immense  hill  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Durango 
called  the  "Cerro  del  Mercado"  and 
which  is  1900  yards  long,  900  wide,  and 
rises  to  about  700  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  According  to  esti- 
mates made  recently,  this  mountain  con- 
tains approximately  460,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore.  The  percentage  of  pure  iron 
in  this  ore  is  from  70  to  75.  An  Amer- 
ican company  has  established  a  smelter 
there  with  very  good  results. 

There  are  countless  other  mines  in 
Mexico  containing  ores  of  high  quality 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  but  which 
are  not  being  worked  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  machinery.  Manufacturers 
of  mining  machinery  would  do  well  to 
investigate  all  these  opportunities. 
SULPHUR: 

This  substance,  which  has  actually  a 
large  demand,  may  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities  at  very  low  prices.  Sulphur 
of  high  quality  abounds  throughout 
Mexico. 
PRECIOUS   STONES: 

I\Iany  kinds  of  precious  stones  are 
found  in  different  States  and  may  be  had 
in  commercial  quantities  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Opals  of  excellent  quality 
may  be  obtained  from  Queretaro ;  gar- 
nets in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  ;  sapphires 
and  topazes  in  Guanajuato;  obsidian  in 
Michoacan,  Jalisco  and  Queretaro ;   ru- 


bies in  Guerrero,  and  the  finest  pearls 
in  the  world  in  Lower  California.  The 
quantity  of  pearls  exported  annually 
from  this  last-mentioned  State  is  valued 
at  $1,000,000  gold.  These  pearl  grounds 
were  in  Diaz'  time  monopolized  by  an 
English  and  Spanish  syndicate,  but  the 
grounds  are  now  open  to  everybody. 
PETROLEUM: 

The  Mexican  oilfields,  which  cover 
an  area  of  over  one  thousand  square 
miles,  are  now  famous  for  their  enor- 
mous output,  which  is  continuously  in- 
creasing. The  total  yield  for  the  month 
of  April  last  has  been  estunated  at 
700,000  barrels.  In  1917  over  55,000,- 
000  barrels  was  produced.     Seventy-five 


manufacturer,  exporter  or  investor  who 
wished  to  do  business  with  or  in  Mex- 
ico, has  had  to  depend  for  his  informa- 
tion as  to  Mexican  commercial  opportu- 
nities and  political  conditions  on  hearsay 
and  conflicting  newspaper  reports.  From 
the  talk  of  the  charlatan  and  the  pierc- 
ing ejaculations  of  "fallen  angels"  he 
would  try,  as  is  natural,  to  reach  a 
happy  medium  to  serve  him  as  guide, 
but  the  result  would  more  frequently 
be  that  either  the  opportunities  looked 
too  good  to  be  true,  or  he  would  reach 
a  conclusion  that  Mexico  was  but  a 
chaos  from  which  no  possible  good 
could  come. 

With  the  great   foresight  characteris- 


Exterior  of  Modern  Guayule  Factory  in  Mexico. 


wells  were  drilled  during  that  year  and 
forty-three  of  them  are  now  producing. 
The  potential  production  of  these  wells 
is  235,000  barrels  a  day.  Mexico  occu- 
pies today  the  second  place  in  the  petro- 
leum production  of  the  world,  being 
second  only  to  the  LTnited  States. 

PRECIOUS   WOODS: 

Mexico  has  countless  exuberant  for- 
ests in  which  numberless  varieties  of 
hard  and  beautiful  woods  are  abundant. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ebony, 
black  walnut,  poplar,  oak,  redwood, 
steelwood,  and  many  others.  This  in- 
dustry presents  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  American  enterprise. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS: 

Chief  auKjng  these  which  may  be  im- 
ported from  Mexico  now  are  castor 
beans.  The  crops  of  these  beans  have 
been  very  large  during  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  markets 
are  overstocked.  These  can  now  be 
bought  as  cheap  as  5  cents  Mex.  a  kilo. 
Other  products  which  may  be  imported 
at  very  low  prices  are  vanilla,  coffee, 
cacao,  garbanzo,  broom  corn,  sizal,  hene- 
quen,  all  kinds  of  spices,  rice  and  beans. 
ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Hides,  wool,   fats,  oils,  etc. 
EXHIBITIONS   ABROAD: 

For   many   years   past    the   .American 


tic  of  the  great  leaders  who  are  now 
shaping  tlie  economic  future  of  Mexico, 
the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor  of  Mexico,  Ing.  Alberto 
Pani,  has  succeeded  in  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  museum  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  smaller  exhibitions  of 
Mexican  products  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  world.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers with  the  principal  products  of 
Mexico,  to  promote  friendly  commer- 
cial relations,  and  to  furnish  the  correct 
data  as  to  where  the  products  may  be 
obtained  to  the  best  advantage,  best 
means  of  transportation,  duties,  etc., 
and  to  give  reliable  information  to  the 
foreign  investor  as  to  how  he  may  ob- 
tain the  best  results  from  his  investment. 
These  exhibitions  are  under  the  direct 
charge  of  special  commercial  agents  of 
the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor.  .\t  present  there  are  in  this 
country  four  of  these  establishments — 
in  New  York  City,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the 
latter  being  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Thomas  Qunie  Building,  519 
California   Street. 

The  Mexican  Commercial  Museum  of 
Alexico  City  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  contains,  besides 
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KEEPING   OUR   FLAG 
AFLOAT    ON    PACIFIC 


IX  the  North  Sea.  amid  the  snows  and 
ice  of  winter  and  the  suns  of  summer, 
there  has  for  the  past  four  years  been 
maintained  an  impregnable  hne  of  bat- 
tleships and  destroyers  from  which  has 
proudly  floated  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 
That  impregnable  line  riding  the  mighty 
seas  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  with 
watchful  eyes,  has  kept  the  countries  of 
the  Allies,  including  ourselves  when  we 
were  not  at  war,  safe  and  secure ;  it  has 
prevented  the  famous  German  navy  from 
venturing  upon  the  high  seas  except  in 
its  murderous  undersea  devices,  and  has 
permitted  not  only  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain,  of  France,  of  Italy  and  of  Japan 
to  float,  but  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  transport  from  our  shores,  to  join 
that  long  line  along  the  western  front, 
our  boys  in  khaki,  and  has  given  us  time 
to  build  with  our  mighty  and  wonder- 
ful resources  ship  after  ship  to  properly 
convey  our  fighting  armies  across  the 
sea. 

Again,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Orient,  an  impregnable  line  of  battle- 
ships flying  the  red  sun  of  Japan  has 
kept  that  part  of  our  great  continent 
free  of  interference  of  our  foes,  and 
has  to  a  very  great  extent  prevented  the 
foes  from  interfering  with  Russia,  and 
therefore  maintained  peace  upon  our 
Pacific  Ocean. 

America  Again 
Supreme  on  the  Sea. 
■pvAY  by  day,  across  the  Atlantic 
'-^  Ocean,  myriads  of  our  ships  with  the 
.American  colors  mastheaded  are  steam- 
ing to  the  relief  of  our  Allies,  and  once 
more  America  has  attained  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas.  The  feats  of  daring, 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  patriotism  are  no 
less  displayed  by  our  men  upon  the  sea 
than  upon  the  land,  and  in  that  master- 
ful and  wonderful  control  of  the  sea 
we  find  the  destruction  of  that  agent  of 
autocracy  that  for  a  time  threatened  our 
very  existence. 

Time  was,  when  looking  from  the 
hills  of  our  city  over  our  wonderful  bay, 
the  vision  would  be  met  with  countless 
masts  upon  masts,  and  funnels  upon 
funnels  of  ships  flying  proudly  the  flag 
of  America,  and  across  the  boundless 
wastes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the 
northern  shores  of  Alaska  to  those  of 
Patagonia,  the  traveler  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  ships  that  pass  in  the 
night  would  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
afloat  and  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  American. 

Those  were  the  days  when  California 
produced  the  wheat  that  fed  the  world. 


By  JOHN   .A.    BRITTON 

Vice-President   and   General   Manager, 
Pacific   Gas   and   Electric   Company 


and  ships  of  which  we  were  proud — 
.\merican-built  clipper  ships,  manned 
by  American  officers  and  American 
men — loaded  with  the  wheat  to  feed  the 
countries  of  Europe,  brought  back  from 
those  countries  their  riches  and  stores 
of  manufactures  to  the  various  coun- 
tries in  the  Pacific  and  South  Pacific ; 
and  laden  with  coal  and  other  materials 
not  obtainable  in  California,  came  again 
to  our  ports  to  again  receive  our  car- 
goes and  continue  in  the  round  of  the 
universe. 

Gradually,  by  the  encroachments  of 
those  nations  more  sanguine  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  inter-sea  commerce,  the 
.American  flag  disappeared  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  the  traveler  would 
strain  his  eyes  in  vain  day  by  day  as 
he  traveled  to  see  the  American  flag 
flying  from  the  masts  of  any  ship,  and 
in  its  place  were  those  of  other  nations. 

Pacific  Coast  to  Come 
Into  Its  Own. 
T^  HIS  war,  therefore,  has  been  jjer- 
haps  not  an  unmixed  evil ;  it  has 
aroused  us  to  the  necessity  of  once  more 
establishing  ourselves  as  a  nation  com- 
petent and  ready  to  trade  with  other 
nations  of  the  world ;  it  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  marvelous  resources  of  shipbuild- 
ing, and  when  peace,  and  only  that  peace 
with  victory  that  we  are  now  fighting 
for,  comes  again  upon  the  earth,  .Amer- 
ica will  be  in  readiness  to  take  her  place 
in    competition    with    other    nations    of 


"Pan  Pacific" 

The  Argosies  of  Our 
Nation  Will  Form  Basis 
of  Protection  and  in- 
sure Permanent  Peace 

the  world,  and  particularly  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  where,  by  the  exigencies  of 
war,  developments  of  its  great  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  have  been 
made,  it  will  need  ships  and  more  ships 
to  carry  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
the  products  of  its  soil  and  of  the  hands 
of  its  labor.  Then  will  the  Pacific  Coast 
again  come  into  its  own,  and  then  w'ill 
our  wonderful  harbors  and  bays  be  filled 
with  the  shipping  that  will  represent  the 
toil  and  labor  of  .American  manhood — 
these  ships  manned  and  officered  by  loyal 
-American  citizens  who  have  fought  the 
battle  for  democracy;  and  then  will  the 
argosies  of  our  nation  sailing  upon  the 
seas  and  intermingling  with  the  flags  of 
our  -Allies,  form  a  basis  of  protection 
that  will  make  it  impossible  again  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  to  be  broken. 

The  swelling  waves  of  blue  that 
stretch  from  our  Golden  Gate  to  the 
islands  of  Nippon,  blended  with  the  red 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  of  Japan,  and  the 
chaste  white  light  of  the  stars,  form  an 
auspicious  combination  of  the  colors  of 
our  two  allied  nations.  Thus  united  by 
nature  and  dwelling  in  peace  and  amity 
with  each  other,  facing  in  friendly  ri- 
valry on  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  our  community  of  interest  should 
cement  stronger  and  stronger  the  lionds 
of  the  progressive  and  intellectual  na- 
tions of  the  Orient  and  .America.  -Added 
to  this  cordial  association  is.  the  union 
we  now  enjoy  by  reason  of  our  combined 
efforts  to  destroy  the  menace  to  man- 
kind, fighting  side  by  side  on  the  seas 
and  on  the  beloved  soil  of  France. 

The  attempts  of  our  foes  will  be  ar- 
rested by  that  combination  of  .steel  and 
energ)^  among  the  races  of  mankind  that 
love  liberty,  formed  by  the  union  of 
brave  England  and  her  colonies,  of 
France  and  the  sturdy  resistance  of 
Italy,  and  crowned  throughout  by  the 
valor  of  all  these  nations  who  some  da^ 
w'ill  be  under  one  pact  of  peace,  one 
combination  of  nations  to  keep  the  world 
safe. 

This  new  federation  of  nations,  or  if 
we  may  be  so  bold  as  to  nominate  it  the 
United  States  of  the  World,  unlike  the 
participants  in  The  Hague  tribunal,  who 
met  with  no  right  or  power  to  exact 
their  conclusions,  will  have  a  court  of 
international  law  with  duly  empowered 
officials,  whose  edicts  will  be  those  of 
the  world  and  not  the  selfish  whims  of 
individuals.  The  burden  that  falls  upon 
us  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  to  put  our  flag  afloat  upon  the 
western  ocean  and  keep  it  there  for  all 
time. 
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RELATIVE   DISTANCES   BETWEEN 
"FAR  EAST"  AND  AMERICAN  PORTS 


C  OME  idea  of  what  is  in  prospect  in 
the  way  of  possible  business  with 
that  portion  of  the  so-called  "Far  East," 
which  is  favorably  located  for  the  bet- 
ter and  quicker  means  of  communica- 
tion with  our  Pacific  Coast,  is  to  be  had 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  relative  dis- 
tances between  the  principal  ports  men- 
tioned and  our  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

All  that  portion  of  the  globe  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  and 
much  of  it  even  to  Latitude  20  degrees 
south  thereof,  will  be  in  the  pathway 
of  the  new  travel  lanes  that  the  trade 
demands  will  create,  and  a  singular 
blessing  or  dispensation  by  nature  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  routes 
is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"Sunshine  Belt,"  which  leads  from  San 
Francisco.  That  portion  of  the  greatest 
ocean  of  all — the  Pacific — which  is  the 
shortest  way  between  America  and  the 
Philippines  (via  Honolulu),  is  known 
as  the  least  disturbing  and  the  most 
pleasant  ocean  trip  of  any,  because  of 
the  singular  climatic  calm.s  and  balmy 
weather  effects  which   seem   to  prevail. 

The  following  table  of  distances  via 
shortest  and  most  direct  steamer  sailing 
routes  (S  for  Suez,  P  for  Panama)  can 
be  closely  approximated,  and  by  adding 
the  railway  mileage  and  time  in  transit 
on  land  to  the  same,  as  might  be  applied 
to  the  water  routes,  a  very  fair  idea  of 
what  is  the  distances  by  days  is  to  be 
had.  Ten  knots  per  hour — 240  nautical 
miles  per  day — is  a  fair  average  for  a 
freighter.  The  liners  do  better,  up  to 
18  or  more  sometimes. 


By  WALTER   S.   WHEATON 

Japan  with  her  colonies,  viz.,  Formosa 
and  Korea,  has  a  population  very  con- 
servatively estimated  at  not  less  than 
85,000,000. 

China,  viz.,  Mongolia,  Manchuria  and 
Indo-China,  all  of  which  is  now  the 
great  Chinese  Republic,  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  as  being  something  be- 
tween 469,000,000  and  600,000,000. 

Russia  in  Asia  (Siberia),  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Australias  and  so 
forth,  offer  another  60,000,000  at  low 
estimate.  Java  (the  East  Indies)  is  the 
most  densely  populated  portion  of  our 
globe. 

A  study  of  the  figures  gives  some  idea 
of  what  these  millions  represent  in  the 
way  of  a  consumptive  power,  and  when 
you  realize  that  all  of  them  are  break- 
ing away  very  fast  from  much  of  the 
old  and  taking  on  the  new,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  methods  of  the  West, 
then  can  you  begin  to  comprehend  what 
will  surely  follow  and  make  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  general  and 
for  the  United  States  of  America  in 
particular. 

The  days  of  the  coolie  (yellow  slav- 
ery) are  passing,  coming  events  are 
showing  the  effects  of  the  seeds  of 
democracy  (as  of  record  recently  in 
Japan),  and  it  will  not  be  neces.sary  to 
pull  down  the  living  standards  of  Amer- 
ica, even  of  her  seamen,  in  order  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  get  her 
fair  share  of  this  trade. 


At  the  present  writing  our  merchant 
marine  efiforts  are  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  They  are  away  ahead  of  our 
commercial  preparation.  Apparently 
we  need  a  Hurley  or  a  Schwab  to  mar- 
shal our  commercial  interests  and  awak- 
en them  to  the  necessity  and  value  of 
preliminary  work  that  the  present  time 
offers.  Manila  today  should  have  a 
branch  office  and  full  warehouse,  repre- 
senting every  American  concern  that 
e.xpects  to  be  a  factor  in  the  trade  with 
the  Far  East. 

The  term  "Far  East"  is  no  longer 
proper.  Improved  transportation  has 
eliminated  the  right  to  think  in  terms 
"Far."  It  is  not  "'far,"  but  quite  near 
instead. 

Opportunities   in  Mexico 

(Continued  from  Page  2i.) 

samples  of  the  principal  raw  products 
of  the  coimtry,  many  manufactured  ar- 
ticles and  others  showing  the  various 
stages  in  the  process  of  their  manufac- 
ture, as  well  as  samples  of  many  for- 
eign products  chiefly  of  American  ori- 
gin. This  museum  is  supplemented  by 
a  large  library  wherein  are  to  be  found 
catalogues  and  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  products  which  have  a 
good  market  in  Mexico.  When  any 
Mexican  merchant  wishes  to  buy  goods 
from  American  manufacturers,  he  vis- 
its this  museum  and  obtains  all  the  in- 
formation he  desires  about  the  product. 
American  manufacturers  are  invited  to 
send  their  latest  catalogues-  and  litera- 
ture to  this  museum. 
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CHINA'S     UNDEVELOPED      a™—  investments 

^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^.^      to  be  Protected  by  a 

RESOURCES       GREAT      Firm  Foreign  Policy 


THAT  tremendous  possibilities  ex- 
ist for  development  of  trade  be- 
tween   China    and    America,    and 
for  at  least  the  next  half  century, 
especially  for  the  development  of  mar- 
kets  in    China    for   American   products, 
is  not  a  new  idea. 

The  map  of  the  world  speaks  for  it- 
self of  the  geographical  mutual  accessi- 
bility of  these  two  nations.  Statistics 
compiled  by  special  agents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Commerce 
during  recent  years,  showing  the  growth 
of  foreign  commerce  with  Japan,  and 
also  under  -\merican  administration  in 
the  Philippines,  by  comparison  indicate 
what  with  absolute  certaint)-  will  occur 
in  respect  to  China  within  probably  an 
even  shorter  time  hereafter.  .\  compu- 
tation based  on  these  conditions  and 
analogies  would  give  China  a  foreign 
commerce  of  many  billions  within  the 
next  twenty  years.  If  America  has  a 
proportion  of  this  trade  the  same  as  she 
now  has  of  the  trade  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  our  share  will  be  enormous. 
Yet  somehow,  in  the  past,  progress  of 
American  trade  with  China  and  the  de- 
velopment of  American  interests  in 
China  have  not  been  proportionate  to 
the  opportunity  which  the  natural  con- 
ditions provide.  Lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities has  been  one  reason  for  this  back- 
wardness. Lack  of  a  definite  and  prac- 
tically affirmative  Chinese  policy  of  the 
.American  government  has  been  another 
hampering  influence  during  a  period 
when  other  principal  competing  coun- 
tries have  pursued  their  policies  of  "i^co- 
nomic   imperialism." 

"Open  Door"  Policy 
In  China  to  Be  Preserved. 
'THESE  deterrent  conditions  are  now 
by  way  of  being  altered  or  amended. 
One  of  President  Wilson's  announced 
purposes  in  waging  the  present  war  is, 
in  the  peace  terms,  to  abolish,  or  at  least 
to  ameliorate,  certain  phases  of  "eco- 
nomic imperialism"  in  international 
trade,  and  especially  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  so-called  "weaker  nations."   Re- 
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cent  official  pronouncements  of  the 
.American  government  definitely  state  a 
purpose  to  encourage,  and.  what  is 
even  more  important,  to  sustain  by  the 
might  of  the  Nation,  legitimate  Amer- 
ican enterprises  and  investments  in 
China,  and  to  preserve  the  "open  door" 
commercial  principle  there. 

Americans  who  are  turning  their 
thoughts  to  China  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  therefore  may  now 
run  up  the  "Go  Ahead!"  signal.  Nor 
should  they  wait  until  after  the  war  to 
get  to  work. 

Marked  Renewal  of 
American  Activity  in  China. 
A  MOX(i  evidences  of  renewed  Amer- 
ican  activity  and  progress  in  China 


in  recent  years  may  be  mentioned  the 
creation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  a  special  Far  Eastern  Trade 
Division ;  the  creation  of  the  position, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  personel  of 
the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache  at 
Peking,  of  a  resident  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  China ;  the  organization  of  an 
active  .American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  China  with  branches  in  the  chief 
treaty  ports ;  the  launching  of  two  -Amer- 
ican clubs  (,a  downtown  club  and  a 
country  club),  with  excellent  clubhouses, 
in  Shangliai ;  and  a  steady  advance  of 
American  influence  through  other  -Amer- 
ican and  Chino-.American  organizations. 

It  is  but  stating  a  simple  and  gener- 
ally admitted  fact  to  say  that  America 
has  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  an  extent  not  now  enjoyed  by  any 
other  nation.  Even  our  leading  com- 
petitors for  trade  in  China  freely  admit 
this.  China  is  recognized  by  economic 
thinkers  as  the  greatest  undeveloped  ( in 
the  modei'n  sense)  industrial  and  com- 
mercial region  on  earth. 

The  logic  of  this  situation  should  be 
obvious.  One  cannot  doubt  that  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  of  the  senior  Amer- 
ican Republic  and  the  senior  Asiatic  Re- 
public has  dawned. 


WORLD   HARBOR  FOR  SHANGHAI. 

The  Whangpoo  Conservancy  Board  has 
made  its  report  on  the  plans  to  make  a 
world  harbor  for  Shanghai,  according  to  the 
Shanghai  Gazette.  It  is  recommended 
tliat  an  expenditure  of  40,()00.00U  to  45,(X»,- 
000  taels  be  made  to  make  the  Whangpoo 
into  a  lake  whose  shores  will  be  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  docks  and  shipbuilding 
plants  with  wharves  that  will  handle  in 
modern  and  in  most  economical  manner  the 
enormous  commerce  which  China's  recent 
advancement  now  makes  certain. 
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CHANGES  IN  JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
By  J.  H.  Gerrie. 

The  changing  trend  of  Japan's  foreign  trade,  whereby  imports  are  rapidly  over- 
taking exports,  is  shown  by  the  official  figures  issued  by  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Finance  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of 
1917.  While  the  increase  in  exports  was  only  26  per  cent,  that  in  imports  was  nearly 
90  per  cent.    The  totals  are  as  follows  (in  yen): 

1918  1917 

Exports     896,922,275  708.519,640 

Imports     839,898,334    .  447.948,282 

Total    trade    1,736,820,609  1.156.467,922 

Excess  of  exports   57.023,941  260,571,358 

The  chief  increases  in  imports  were  in  cotton,  wool,  iron,  machinery  and  oil 
cake,  while  the  principal  gains  in  exports  were  in  cotton  yarns,  raw  silk  and  cotton 
tissues. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN 

TRADE  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  Japanese-American  trade  year  book 
for  1918,  published  by  the  San  Francisco 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  off  the 
press  and  ready  for  distribution.  It  con- 
tains nearly  600  pages,  covering  every 
branch  of  Japanese-American  commerce 
with  a  very  comprehensive  array  of  statis- 
tics. There  are  special  chapters  on  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  and  classified  lists  and  director- 
ies of  value  to  those  engaged  in  overseas 
trade.  Hisakatsu  Watanabc,  editor  of  the 
publication,  is  also  secretary  of  the  Japan- 
ese Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  your  wide- 
awake and  interesting  publication,  to  which 
go  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Check   for   $3.00   enclosed. 

R.   CABRERA. 

The  publishers  of  "Pan  Pacific"  greatly 
appreciate  words  of  encouragement  from 
men  like  Mr.  Cabrera,  whose  firm  repre- 
sents large  interests  in  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa, 
Mexico. 


Total  launchings  of  United  States  ships 
to  September  1st  have  passed  the  3.000,000 
deadweight  ton  mark,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced  by  the   shipping  board. 
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U.  S.  NOW  LEADS  WORLD 

IN  NEW  SHIP  TONNAGE. 

The  United  States  now  is  leading  Great 
Britain  and  llie  world  in  shipbuilding.  Un- 
official figures  published  show  that  the  out- 
put of  the  British  shipyards  for  August  was 
124,675  gross  tons,  equal  to  187.019  dead- 
weight tons.  The  August  deliveries  of  ship- 
jards  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period  were  323,650  deadweight  tons,  a  dif- 
ference in  our  favor  for  the  month  of  136,- 
631  tons. 

In  the  eight  months  ended  with  .August 
the  American  deliveries  of  completed  ships 
aggregated    1.636,403  deadweight   tons. 

Unofficial  figures  for  tlie  United  King- 
dom for  the  same  period  show  deliveries 
of  1,545,826  deadweight  tons.  Our  lead  over 
Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of  those  un- 
official  figures,  therefore,  is  90,577  tons. 

Figures  for  .American  shipyards  issued 
through  the  Shipping  Board  are  for  com- 
pleted vessels  of  more  than  2,500  dead- 
weight tons,  whereas  the  British  figures  in- 
cluded all  vessels  of  more  than  100  gross 
tons.  If  these  vessels  were  included  in  the 
American  figures,  the  lead  of  the  United 
States  in  shipbuilding  would  be  even  more 
pronounced. 

These  figures,  therefore,  show  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding 
the  United  States  is  leading  Great  Britain 
and  the  world. 


TEN  MILLION  TONS  A  YEAR  ON 
225  WAYS   POSSIBLE. 

H.  G.  Seaborn,  vice-president  of  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  in  a  letter  to 
Daniel  H.  Cox,  manager  of  the  Division  of 
Steel  Ship  Construction,  presents  some  in- 
teresting figures  on  the  possibility  of  steel 
shipbuilding  in  this  country. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  which 
has  led  all  others  in  the  delivery  of  contract 
ships  to  date,  according  to  Mr.  Seaborn, 
has  produced  a  little  in  excess  of  one-eighth 
of  one  ton  per  man  per  day  for  the  year. 
At  that  rate  it  would  require  only  225  steel 
ways  in  the  United  States  to  produce  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  tons  deadweight  per 
year,  and,  Mr.  Seaborn  says,  only  250,000 
men  distributed  over  these  225  waj-s  to 
obtain  the  same  approximate  results. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  yard  has  employed 
an  average  of  4527  men  for  the  last  12 
months.  Beginning  in  January,  1917,  and 
ending- December  31,  1918,  the  yard  expects 
to  deliver  not  less  than  25  vessels  of  8800 
tons  deadweight  capacity  from  five  ways. 
With  the  facilities  now  in  operation,  Mr. 
Seaborn  declares  it  is  not  too  optimistic  for 
the  Shipping  Board  to  expect  at  least  10,- 
000,000  deadweight  tons  in  the  second  year 
of  its  operation. 
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PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  CO.  TO 

GO  AFTER  ORIENTAL  TRADE. 
Seattle. — A  ]>roposed  far-reaching  exten- 
sion of  the  company's  oriental  shipping 
business  is  announced  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  through-  General  Manager 
Haines.  It  involves  not  only  an  addition 
in  ships  on  the  Seattle-.Asiatic  route,  but  an 
extensive  increase  in  the  company's  repre- 
sentation in  the  orient.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  company  to  establish 
its  own  offices  in  Hongkong.  Yokohama, 
Kobe.  Manila,  Singapore,  Vladivostok  and 
other  ports  of  .Asia.  John  J.  Gorman,  for 
years  with  Dodwell  &  Co.  in  Seattle,  and 
one  of  the  best  informed  foreign  trade  ex- 
perts on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  in  charge  of  all  oper- 
ations and  traffic  of  the  company  in  Asia, 
with  headquarters  in  Hongkong.  Hugh  Gal- 
lagher has  gone  to  Xcw  York  to  relieve 
R.  D.  Pinneo  as  .general  Eastern  agent. 
Pinneo,  w-ho  was  formerly  foreign  freight 
agent  will  return  to  Seattle  and  proceed 
with  Gorman  to  the  orient  to  increase  the 
number  and  co-ordinate  the  company's 
chain  of  offices.  Thev  will  sail  in  October. 
In  several  ports  where  other  companies 
have  been  acting  as  agents  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  the  latter  will  estab- 
lish its  own  offices,  thus  giving  it  a  com- 
plete personal  representation  in  Asiatic 
ports.  Gorman  will  take  with  him  to  Hong- 
kong a  complete  office  force  fiom  Seattle. 
Haines  also  announced  that  E.  E.  Johnson, 
general  foreign  freight  agent  in  Seattle,  will 
leave  for  the  orient  in  a  short  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with  current  trade  con- 
ditions.   

CANADIANS  START  SHIPS. 
Victoria,  B.  C. — Premier  Oliver  and  S.  F. 
Tolmie.  member  of  Parliament  of  British 
Columbia,  officiated  at  the  laying  of  the 
first  keel  here  in  a  contract  for  twenty  ships 
for  the  French  government,  to  be  built  by 
the  Foundation  Company. 
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ZELLERBACH 

Paper  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


has   established   an 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

Under    the    Direction     of 
Harold  L.  Zellerbach 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations 
and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for 
export  shipment. 

Cable    Address — 

"Zellerbach" 
Codes — 

A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition 

Bentley's 

Western    Union — Liebers 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER 

AGENTS 
Yokohama  and  Shanghai 


SHIPBUILDING  AT  SAN  DIEGO. 
San  Diego.  Cal. — ,\t  the  Haj;-raising  on 
t!ic  i-\dc  of  San  Diego's  new  concrete  ship- 
building yards  it  was  announced  that  eight 
million  dollars  had  been  provided  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  75(X)-ton  oil  tankers  at  the 
San  Diego  plant.  Each  vessel  v.ill  have  a 
capacity  oi  400.000  barrels  of  oil  capable  of 
supplying  100  troop  ships.  Construction  of 
the  new  yards  will  be  started  immediately, 
and  it  is  planned  lo  launch  the  first  of  the 
concrete  ships  February  1,  1919,  and  one 
each  month,  thereafter. 


Cable  Address  "Amico,"  San  Francisco 

ABC  5th  Edition 

Bentley's 

Western   Union 


Associated 

Manufacturers 

Importing 


Co. 

Resources  over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established   1857 

Exporters 

Factor?    Representatives 

Importers 

We  buy  and  sell  raw  materi- 
als, natural  products  and 
merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of 
foreign  clients;  or  as  prin- 
cipals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited.  Cor- 
respondence conducted  in  all 
languages. 

871  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

U.  S.  A. 
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PACIFIC   PORTS   MUST   PREPARE   NOW 

By  EDWARD  N.   HURLEY 
Chairman   of   the   U.   S.   Shipping   Board 


All  Pacific  ports,  if  British  shipping 
history  points  a  moral,  face  a  notable 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  Orient,  and 
therefore  of  port  requirements,  far  be- 
yond all  pre-war  plans.  To  enlarge 
their  port  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
the   needs    of    shipping,    once    that    ship- 


ping can  turn  from  war  to  peace  pur- 
poses, will  become  in  large  degree  a 
task  for  the  port  and  harbor  facilities 
commission  of  the  Shipping  Board.  For 
the  Pacific  trade  in  sight,  as  for  that  of 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  the  need  of 
planning  port  facilities  on  a  compre- 
hensive  scale   is  taken  for   granted. 


HONOLULU  TO  STUDY  HARBOR 
FOR  ROSSETER. 
Honolulu. —  111  resiioiisc  to  the  invitation 
of  J.  H.  Rossetcr,  director  of  operations  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  in- 
structed its  maritime  committee  to  make 
a  study  of  harbor  and  shipping  facilities  ot 
the  various  island  ports,  particularly  Hono- 
lulu, and  present  the  results  to  the  ship- 
ping board  to  determine  on  what  co-opera- 
tion is  necessary  from  the  Government  to 
place  Hawaii  in  position  to  accommodate 
the  expected  growth  in  commerce  in  tlic 
Pacific  after  the  war.  Mr.  Rosscter  re- 
cently, in  a  message  to  Hawaii,  predicted 
that  this  port  would  be  one  of  the  great 
American  strategic  points  in  the  Pacific 
from   the   standpoint   of  shipping. 


CARGO  APPRAISERS  AND 

INSURANCE   ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  one  of  the  lar^iest  sliip 
operators  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  lias  opened 
an  ofl^ce  in  San  Francisco. 

F.  Griftin  &  Co.,  in  addition  to  acting  as 
cargo  surveyors  and  appraisers,  have  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco  a  reconditioning 
warehouse  where  cargoes  may  be  gone 
over,  segregated  and  put  into  salable  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  new  departure  and  will  no 
doubt  be  appreciated  by  importers,  as  it 
minimizes  the  cost  of  handling  to  a  great 
extent,  the  only  charge  being  tiiat  of  the 
actual  labor. 

The  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  offices 
at  341  -Montgomery  street,  is  W.  N.  Tofft. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Vancouver  offi- 
ces lor  a  number  of  years  and  has  had  valu- 
able experience  in  handling  cargoes. 


Marvin  Shoe  Co.  Inc. 

Wholesale  Shoes 

216  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    741  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


JOBBERS  OF 

MEN'S,  LADIES',  BOYS' 
and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

Also  full  line  of 

TENNIS  SHOES 

carried  in  stock. 

EXPORT    TRADE    SOLICITED 


PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING. 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Forty-five  completed 
wooden  steamers  worth  $15O.000.0OU  will 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  by  the  end  of  1918  from  Port- 
land and  tiie  CoUunbia  River  district  today. 
In  addition,  shipbuilders  of  the  district  will 
have  launched  105  additional  hulls  worth 
$50,000,000. 

This  means  a  total  contribution  by  this 
section  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  540,000  tons 
to  the  United  States  merchant  marine  fleet. 


AUSTRALIA    BUILDING    SHIPS. 

While  Australia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Siam  and  Philippine  shipping  men  are  seek- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  vessel  carry- 
ing cargoes  in  the  Orient,  Australia  is 
gradually  enlarging  her  building  program. 
Six  new  freighters  are  now  being  con- 
structed at  Sydney.  The  vessels  arc  being 
built  on  the  Parmatta  river  by  Hughes, 
Marfin  &  Washington  and  are  of  auxiliary 
type  with  500  horse-power  engines  and  have 
a  carrying  capacity  of  2,300  tons  each. 


CONCRETE  SHIPBUILDING 

PROGRESSING  IN  CHINA. 
Concrete  shipbuilding  is  progressing  in 
China,  due  to  the  acute  shortage  of  tonnage. 
A  65-foot  vessel  was  launched  recently  at 
Shanghai  by  the  New  Engineering  &  Ship- 
building Works.  Ltd.  Some  of  the  metal 
products  for  this  vessel  were  supplied  by 
the  General  Fireproofing  Company  of 
Youngstovvn,  Ohio.  China  has  plenty  of 
concrete  material  for  shipbuilding,  but  is 
short  of  steel  and  lumber. 


Herbert  W.  Smith 
Brokerage   Co, 

IMPORT  EXPORT 

DOMESTIC 

Beans,   Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc. 

Write  for  Quotations 

209-211   WASHINGTON  ST., 
Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


DITCH  EAST  INDIES 

The  advertisers  desire  to  communi- 
cate with  some  established  Pan-Pacific 
Exporting  and  Importing  Firm  inter- 
ested in  products  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Can    Offer  Special 

Quotations  on  Java  Teas 

Address:    Box    C.    M. 

Pan  Pacific 


B.  F.  tieastand 

618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addre..:  "HEASTAND" 


Representing 

Fostoria  Glass 
Company 

(Largest  Glass  Factory  in  the  World  I 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware 

Edwin  M.  Knowles 
China  Company 

Everything  in  Dinnerware 

The  Finest  Porcelain  Made  in  the  World 


BRADY  &  COMPANY 

Established  1892 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Salmon    Hertilizer.  Oils.  Steel.  Lumber 

42-Story    L.  C.  SMITH    BUILDING 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


POWER  TRANSMISSION 
MATERIAL 


All  classes  of  porcelain  insulation 

including 

SUSPENSION    INSULATORS 

PIN  TYPE  INSULATORS 

STRAIN  INSULATORS 

TUBES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


Construction  and 
Protective  Equipment  for 

Railway,   Signal,    Lighting, 

Power,  Telegraph  and 

Telephone  Lines 


Pole  Line  Hardware 


Perkins  Electric  Equipmeiit  Co. 

121  2nd  St..  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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SEATTLE'S  WHARFAGE  AREA. 
Seattle  has  a  total  wharfage  area  of  101 
acres,  63  under  shed  and  38  outside  of 
sheds.  Of  the  total  area,  private  commer- 
cial properties  amount  to  54  acres  and  the 
port  of  Seattle  commission  properties 
amount  to  47  acres.  One  hundred  and  one 
vessels  of  400  feet  length  can  be  accom- 
modated simultaneously,  either  loading  or 
unloading. 


ANOTHER  BIG  CONTRACT. 
Seattle. — Tlic  .Skinner  &  Eddy  Corpora- 
tion has  received  a  contract  from  the 
United  States  shipping  board  for  the  con- 
struction of  forty-six  9,600  ton  steel  ships. 
In  launching  si.xtcen  8,S00-ton  steamships 
since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  plant  has  maintained  an  average  of 
two  ships  a  month  from  five  building  ways. 


PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
TRADING  CO. 

112  Market  St.  San  Francisco 

Branch  OfficesrSoerabala.  Java,  O.E.I. ;  Shidzuoka,  Japan 
Bank  References  Exchanged 

IMPORTS:— 

Tea,  Coffees,  Spices,  Copra,  Sago, 
Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans,  Peanuts, 
Walnuts,  Australian,  Copal  and 
Damar  Gums,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood 
Oil,    Egg  Yolk   and   Albumen. 

EXPORTS:— 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools, 
Metals  and  Metal  Products,  Chem- 
icals, Drugs,  Medical  Goods,  Sac- 
charin, Dye  Stuffs;  Household 
Supplies:  Builders'  and  Mill  Sup- 
plies; Motor  Vehicles  and  Sup- 
plies; Paper  Stock,  Stationery 
and  Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Textiles;  Groceries, 
Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints, 
Oil,  Leather,   California  Beverages. 

Cable  Address,  "Energy"        All  Codes. 


MATSON  LINE 

TO 

HONOLULU 
MANILA 

Freight  &  Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings 
upon  Application 

Matson  Navigation  Co. 

120  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


AWAITING  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

The  lonnagv  booked  for  San  Francisco  Harbor  alone  during  the  past  twelve 
months  will  pay  a  handsome  dividend  upon  shipping  investment  of  $700,000,000. 

For  instance  the  tonnage  which  was  booked  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but 
much  of  whicli  tailed  to  sail  for  lack  of  necessary  bottoms,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing tonnage: 


Tons 

Sugar     500  thousand 

Raw  Silk  53  " 

Sisal    100 

Sago   40 

Pepper    95 

Spices   65  *' 

Tapioca    100 


Tons 

Crude  Rubber 150  thousand 

Rice    110 

Copra    500 

Copac    80 

Coffee    145 

Tin     65 

Other  Pro 1600 


Total     3605 


These  figures  indicate  the  supreme  importance  of  immediate  steps  being  taken 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Free  Port  Bill. 


KUHARA  &   CO.  LTD.  OF 

KOBE,  OPEN  OFFICES  HERE. 

San  Francisco — Kuliara  &  Co.,  Ltd..  of 
lvoi>e,  Japan,  wliich  took  over  and  operates 
the  shipping,  e.xporting  and  importing  de- 
partments of  llie  Kuhara  Mining  Co.,  has 
established  a  branch  in  San  Francisco,  with 
offices  in  the  Kohl  Building. 

Kuhara  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  a  paid  up  capital 
of  10,000,000  yen  ($5,000,000),  and  also 
maintains  a  branch  office  in  New  York  City. 

The  Kuhara  Mining  Co.  has  a  capital  of 
75,000,000  yen  ($37,500,000).  with  large  re- 
serve account  and  is  the  largest  copper  min- 
ing company  in  Japan,  producing  one-third 
of  the  copper  mined  there. 

Kuhara  &  Co..  Ltd..  are  operating  fifteen 
steamers,  including  their  own  as  well  as 
chartered  craft  to  South  American  ports, 
Cuba,  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  other  sections 
of  the  world,  but  will  give  special  attention 
to  the  United  States-Oriental  trade. 


SEATTLE  AGENCY  OPENED. 
San  Francisco. — The  shipping  firm  of 
Struthers  &  Dixon  has  established  an  agen- 
cy in  Seattle  w-ith  George  Walker,  formerly 
auditor  for  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
shipping  board,  as  general  agent.  The  firm 
now  has  agencies  in  Seattle,  Shanghai,  Ma- 
nila, Kobe  and  Hongkong,  and  expect  to 
branch  out  further  westward  with  agencies 
at  Calcutta  and  Singapore. 


Ngo  Boon  Siev/ 

Daitotei,    Taipeh, 
Formosa,   Japan 


FORMOSA   TEA    EXPORTERS 

and 

GENERAL    MERCHANDISE 

IMPORTERS 

Pioneer  Merchant  in  the  Island  desir- 
ing direct  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can   market. 

Codes   Used: 

A  I.  A  B  C. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Edition, 

Western   Union.    1900 

Cable   Address: 
"Goboonsiew   Taipeh" 


LEATHER 


L^ 


A 


FOR 


Shoes,  Bags, 

Suitcases, 

etc. 

Box  Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan 

Box,    Patent  Leather,  Royal 

Calf,  Vici  Kid  (Black  Colors), 

Sole  Leather 

Machinery,  Nails,  Eye- 
lets, Inks,  Shoemakers' 
Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

ELASTIC  WEBBING 

Western  Union  Code 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Improved 

Cable  Address,  "Dolliver" 

DOUIVER  &  BRO. 

1868— Fifty  year*  of  service— 1918 
619-621  Mission  St.    Sao  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Americas  & 
Orient  Co. 


EXPORT 


1 12  Market 
Street 


/an  Francisco 
U.  /.  A. 
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LATEST    IDEAS     IN     SHIPBUILDING. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Reynolds,  of  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton, is  the  inventor  of  the  one  and  only  per- 
fected torch — the  Monarch. 

This  torch  is  in  daily  use  in  forge  shops 
and  shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  making  heavy  billets  and  forgings 
into  line  shafts,  connecting  rods,  rudder 
frames,  stern  posts,  etc.,  of  any  size  from 
10"  to  30"  thick.  This  torch  has  a  range 
of  30"  in  general  practice. 

The  Monarch  Torch  is  constructed  on 
mechanical  principles  and  all  parts  are  in- 
terchangeable by  screw  tliread  and  metallic 
joints.  The  success  of  this  torch  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  several  new  and  important  fea- 
tures, one  of  which  is  the  tip  construction — 
as  there  is  no  internal  joints  in  the  tip. 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  leak  between  the 
heating  gases  and  the  cutting  oxygen,  which 
invariably  causes  backhre.  Another  ad- 
vantageous feature  is  that  either  the  tan 
angle  or  straight-away  tip  may  be  used  on 
the  same  torch  by  simple  changing  heads, 
thus  saving  time  and  equipment. 

The  tip  points  are  of  special  design,  being 
fluted  at  the  extremities,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  injector  effect,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  blow  the  heating  flame  away 
from  the  point  of  the  tip  when  a  high  pres- 
sure is  used  on  the  oxygen  cutting  jet.  Also 
the  fluting  causes  the  heating  flame  to  con- 
verge to  a  long,  narrow  flame  v.hich  can 
readily  follow  the  cut  where  the  oxidization 
is  in  progress,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  efficiency  as  well  as  the  speed. 

The  design  has  been  well  thought  out, 
and  the  Monarch  Torch  is  in  use  at  both 
the  Skinner  &  Eddy  and  the  Ames  Con- 
struction Company's  plant  in  Seattle,  where 
it  is  very  successful,  and  the  same  is  being 
adopted  by  shipbuilding  plants  in  British 
Columbia,  Oregon  and  California. 

The  inventor  has  just  closed  contracts 
with  firms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York; 
his  invention — The  Monarch  Torch,  is  cer- 
tainly helping  to  speed  up  the  production 
of  ships  which  are  so  much  needed  by  our 
country  at  the  present  time.  This  machine 
does  work  of  30"  range  in  general  practice, 
which  other  machines  have  not  been  able 
to  do,  even  once.  There  is  not  another  ina- 
chine  on  the  market  that  can  compete  with 
it,  because  no  other  can  do  the  same  work. 


NEW  SEAMAN  PLAN 

FOR  U.  S.  MARINE. 
American  vessels  will  hereafter  be 
manned  by  60  per  cent  ablebodicd  seamen 
from  the  Seaman's  Union  and  40  pet  cent 
of  ordinary  seamen  from  the  training  ships, 
according  to  Captain  John  Lcalc,  chief  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


PUGET  SOUND  TUG  BOAT  COMPANY 

Incorporated  1891 

Wasliinoton's  Pioneer  Towino 


Cable  Address:  Tug 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


msi 


aADMIRAL.    LI  NEE 


Oriental  Service 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
Direct  Sailings  from  Seattle  at  Regular  Intervals 

Rates  and  Sailings  on  Application 


112  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

120  Maritime  BIdg..  8  Bridge  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


5th  Floor  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Cable  Address 
"Conneli" 


All  Codes 


CONNELL  BROS. 
COMPANY 


GENERAL  IMPORTERS 
and  EXPORTERS 


HOME  OEEICE 
L.  C.  Smityidg.        Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  8.  A. 


BRANCH  OEEICE 
485  California  St.    San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  8. 


0EEICE8  ALSO  AT 


Shanghai 
Manila 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


MonarchTorchMfg.Co. 

J.  S.  REYNOLDS,  Manager 
Manufacturers  of 

Oxy-Acetylene  and  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Cutting  Torches 

Full  Line  of  Exiraa,  incliidiDg  Hose  and  Regulators 
417  RAILROAD  AVE.  SO.  SEATTLE.  U.  S.  A. 


The    answer    to    the    speed    problem    in 

shipbuilding 

USE   MONARCH   TORCHES 

Because    it   is  always  dependable 

Because  it  has  the  greatest  range  of 
any    torch    on    the   market 

Because      it      cannot      be      outdone      for 
economy. 

Because  it  can  not  be  outdone  for 
speed 

Because  it  has  new  features  not  in- 
volved  in  any  other  make 

Because   every  user  is  a  booster 

Because    he   is  satisfied 

Because  all  parts  are  interchangeable 
by    screw    thread 

Because  all  parts  are  accessible  for 
cleaning    or    repairs 

Because  it  does  things  in  every-day 
practice  that  other  makes  have 
not  yet  done  and  would  consider 
it  a  great  feat  if  they  were  able  to 
do,    even    once 
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IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   BY  GRAND   DIVISIONS 
AND   COUNTRIES 


Total  values  of  merchandise  imported  from  and  exported  to  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  during  July,  1918,  and  the  seven  months  ended  July.  1918,  comparid 
with  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 


1918 


IMPORTS  FROM: 

Grand  Divisions — 

Europe    $  21,785,2-44 

North   America    78,251,050 

South    America 45,734,338 

Asia    75,423,883 

Oceania    13,094,837 

Africa    7,173,285 


Month  of  July 


1917 

41,793,223 
74,751,239 
44,193,091 
52,774,713 
8,571,105 
3,842,981 


months  ended 
1918 

$   203,942,045    ? 

575,895,383 

354,103,511 

500,774,630 

96,573,776 

56,177,226 


July 
1917 

363,516,130 
525,874,380 
384,118,909 
410,168,982 
45,065,533 
49,998,904 


Total     $241,462,637    $225,926,352    $1,787,466,571     $1,778,742,838 


Principal  Countries — 
Austria- Hungary 

Belgmm    

P'rance    

Germany     

Italy     

Netherlands     

Norway    

Russia    in    Europe. 


cpam     

Sweden    

Switzerland     

iJnited  Kingdom   

Canada    

Mexico    

Cuba   

-Argentina    

Brazil    

Chile    

China    

British  East  Indies   

Japan    

.A'jstralia  &  New  Zealand 

P  lilippine   Islands   

E.;ypt    


3,471,640 

142 

1,800,724 

517,356 

28,946 

23,101 

1,373,439 

397,589 

958.873 

11,732.369 

37,253,927 

8,716,186 

24,165,874 

13,683,349 

7,529.615 

14,380.095 

9,195.462 

29,084,892 

21,364.680 

9.577.416 

2,830,105 

4.875.832 


55,035 

5,167,276 

41,760 

2,495,062 

3,059,859 

341,841 

482,998 

3.030.365 

2,694.305 

2,242,878 

21,523,833 

36,517,340 

10.243,387 

21.819,364 

15.876,130 

9,757,610 

8.220,288 

8.643,723 

18,310,401 

15,145,245 

1,731.032 

6.738,158 

147,782 


1918 


EXPORTS  TO: 

Grand  Divisions — 

Europe    $320,154,266 

North  America   100,087,623 

South  America    33,120,129 

Asia    36,000,547 

Oceania    15.978.546 

Africa    2,707.329 


Month  of  July 


1917 

$242,564,042 
78,005.680 
26.784.299 
17,246.855 
-  4.433,698 
3,723.840 


190 

7,979 

37,945,760 

15,624 

15,655,448 

5,690.322 

889.120 

5,298,810 

9,773,139 

4,004,514 

9,041,243 

96,888,785 

238,724,874 

80,971,099 

200,506,577 

134,582,134 

62,853,591 

87,304.707 

68.844,451 

190.230.574 

161.286,455 

50,200.612 

41.685.368 

23,053,249 

months  ended 
1918 

$2,208,433,598 

724,351,468 

171,608,464 

263,544.763 

87,454.097 

27,530,168 


52.361 

140,983 

62.642,971 

152,500 

22,816,244 

14,580,696 

4.247,228 

2,962,060 

23,746,130 

13,327,817 

11,296,926 

196,677,969 

217,408,566 

72,209.323 

182.642,047 

119,402.215 

96.844,563 

82,667,125 

76,753,751 

142,479,848 

123,791,289 

13,048,163 

29,878.650 

24.769,685 

July 
1917 

$2,461,193,779 

726.822.777 

162,603.863 

228.623.264 

56,560,064 

24.982,503 


Total    $508,04S,440  $372,758,414  $3,482,922,558    $3,660,786,250 

Principal  Countries — 

Austria-Hungary    

Belgium    26,318,910       77,483,500  16,660,838 

Denmark   2,287  1,553,169  871,326  29,861,496 

France    72,012,136  61,195,264  555,201,057  601,.=;72,162 

Germany    3,275 

Greece    1,493,194  890  2,291,399  6,861,376 

Italy    38,259.;89  20.44.3,871  274.548.948  197,848.742 

Netherlands    1,914.783  5.422,565  2,822.119  52.682.450 

Norway      4,590.779  7.239.315  1.3.752.451  54.032.,W2 

Russia  in  Europe  71.335  13,011.656  3.6.52.446  215.1,-i7.441 

Spain   4.049.285  6.098.522  23.360,319  49,830.348 

Sweden   308.545  1,435.080  1,654.689  19.126.597 

United   Kingdom    160.548,244  120,765.140  1.210.094.943  1.18,3.S02.4.=;0 

Canada  69.031.081  .53.051.503  469,19.1,650  503,582.021 

Central   America    3,754,456  2,915.886  24.005.463  .30.614.7.=;4 

Mexico    7,147.4.57  5.968.178  .52,780,402  .55,648.445 

Cuba    15,138,962  11.879,893  137.849.475  95,279.974 

Argentina    14.97,1421  11.776.214  58.097.205  52.625.743 

Brazil    5.820.578  5.2.59,818  .•!6.434.fl65  35,761 .21 1 

Chile    4.079.722  3.791.055  .3-1.129.574  27,861.087 

China    5.403,930  2.005,014  28,822.787  22.2.17.,m7 

Brit.  East  Indies 2.658,731  3.100.054  31.197,741  22.173.855 

Japan    21.116,548  7.009,576  173,242.225  77.834,.345 

Russia   in    Asia 111.434  2..';60.471  484.178  77.475.113 

Ai.^'ralia  &  New  Zealand  11.854.846  2.759.925  55,9.?2.740  38,154.091 

Philippine  Islands   3,989,828  1,647,.S09  29.974.188  17.346.9.53 

British   Africa    1,969.704  2.936,145  22,229,678  17.892,823 


Neleh  Trading  Co. 

Importers  and  Exporters 

451-2   Stuan  Building 
Seattle 


Paid  up  Capital  $100,000 


Specialties 
IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


A.O. 

Andersen 
&.  Co. 

(California) 

Shipowners, 
Agents, 
Brokers, 
Importers 

and 

Exporters 

Direct  cable  connections  between 
San  Francisco  and  Scandinavia, 
covering  all  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan, 
China,  Philippines,  Straits 
Settlements,  East  Indies  and 
India,  covering  all  commod- 
ities produced  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  handling  American 
raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

OFFICES: 

New    York,       Portland,    Ore.,       Seattle, 
Copenhagen,    Christiania,    Elsinore 

242  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter    1426 
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KAISER    REPORTED     PARALYZED. 

Kaiser  reported  paralyzed  August  19th. 
On  that  date  A.  E.  Glaze,  chief  clerk  of 
Lansing  Company,  enlisted  in  Naval  Re- 
serve as  chief  petty  officer.  That's  what 
ails  the  Kaiser.  He  knows  that  Glaze  is 
after  his  scalp. 

Lansing  Company  is  sorry  to  lose  the 
services  of  Mr.  Glaze,  and  their  customers 
whom  he  has  served  will  also  regret  his 
leaving.  Our  confidence  in  success  "over 
there"  is  strengthened  when  men  of  such 
hif^h  caliber  enlist. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Brackin  succeeds  Mr.  Glaze, 
and  we  ask  our  friends  to  show  him  the 
courtesy  extended  Mr.  Glaze  by  communi- 
cating your  inquiries  and  needs. 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL.  IN  CHINA— Pamph- 
let issued  by  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of  China. 


THE 

Crocker 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital     $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits    4,277,570.57 

Deposits  Aug.  31,  1918.  28,959,217.63 


Invites  the  Accounts  of 

Individuals,   Merchants,   Banks,   Bankers 

and   Corporations. 

sue  s^ 

ITS 

FOREIGN 

DEPARTMENT 

Is  Well  Equipped  for  the  Collec- 
tion of  Commercial  Bills,  Pur- 
chase   and    SiJe    of    Foreign 
Exchange,  Drafts  and  Ca- 
ble   Transfers    zmd    for 
Financing   Imports 
and  Exports  of 
Merchandise 


issues 

Circular  and  Commercial 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Available  in   All   Paris  of  the  World 


OFFICERS. 

Wm.     H.     Crocker - -President 

Jas.     J.     Fagan Vice-President 

W.    Gregg,   Jr Vice-Pres.    and    Cashier 

J.     B.     McCargar Vice-President 

John    Clausen    Vice-President 

G.    W.    Ebner .      Asst.    Cashier 

B.   D.   Dean Asst.   Cashier 

J.    M.    Masten ___.Asst.    Cashier 

D.    J.    Murphy Asst.    Cashier 

F.  G.    Willis... Asst.    Cashier 

H.    C.   Simpson Asat.   Mgr.   For.    Dept. 

G.  Feris  Baldwin Auditor 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  —  A  mercantile 
house  in  the  Straits  Settlements  desires  to 
secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations, 
mines,  stores  and  bazaars.  Particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  "Pan  Pacific,"  247  Monad- 
nock  Bldg. 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufactures  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  coun- 
try people  preferred.  Address  Box  C,  "Pan 
Pacific." 

AUSTR.\XiIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  to 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  all 
lines  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D,  "Pan  Pacific." 

AFRICA — 'V\'.  J.  Yerby,  the  American  consul 
at  Dakar,  Senegal,  French  West  Africa, 
desires  catalogues  and  price  lists  from 
American  manufacturers  of  the  following 
articles;  Iron  pots,  iron  bars  and  rod.s. 
locks,  cutlasses,  and  percales  and  other 
cotton  goods  suitable  for  the  tropics,  shirts, 
etc. 


Watch  For  This 

Trade-Mark 


Exporters 

Importers 

of 

of 

Steel 

Fish  Oils 

Products 

Cocoanut  Oils 

Chemicals 

Castor  Oils 

Dye  Stuffs 

Soya  Bean  Oils 

Acids 

Rape  Seed  Oils 

Hematinc 

Tallow 

Barytes 

Hides 

Caustic  Soda 

Beans 

Soda  Ash 

Peanuts 

Phenol 

Coffee 

Rosin 

Copra 

Turpentine 

S.Iks 

and  Raw 

Rattans 

Materials 

Etc. 

For  Ail 

Industries 

Dill  Crosett,  Inc. 

235  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco 


Branch  Offices 

45  John  Street  New  York 

100  Yedo  Machi  Kobe,  Japan 

68^2    Pitt   Street  Sydney,    Australia 


BRISBANE.  AUSTRALIA— Party  desires  to 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress   Box   O,    "Pan    Paciflc." 

JAVA — Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc. 
Those  interested  can  learn  full  particulars 
by  applying  to  "Pan  Pacific,"  247  Monad- 
nock  Bldg, 

POSITIOXS    WANTED. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai, 
as  private  secretary.  Has  executive  abil- 
ity .competent  stenographer;  could  take 
charge  of  advertising  for  large  firm.  Ad- 
dress Box  F.   "Pan  Pacific." 

T.  DE  LA  CONCHA— 5  languages— English. 
Spanish,  German.  French,  Italian — wants 
advertising  position.  Address  "Pan  Paci- 
fic." 

ADVERTISER  desires  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.     Address  Box   B.   "Pan  Pacific." 


Melville  S.  Toplitz         F.  L.  Willekes  MacDonald 

MacDonald  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 
454   Montgomery    Street 

Cable    Address    MACDO 
All    Codes 


Vancouver,   B.  C. 

Canada 

744  Hastings  St.  W. 

New  York  City 

37   Liberty  Street 

Cable    Address    MACDONALD 

All   Codes 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 
TEA  EXPERTS 


Buyers*  Agents,  Indentors,  Warehouse- 
men, Shipping,  Commission,  Consign- 
ments Financed. 

EXPORTS: — 

Steel  Rails,  Bars,  Structural  Mater- 
ials, Machinery,  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals, Nails,  Tinplate,  Sheets,  Rosin. 
Linseed  Oil,  Drums,  Baled  News- 
paper, Enamelware,  Oil  Cloth,  Food 
Products,  Preserved  and  Dried 
Fruits,  Beans,  Liquors,  Licensed 
Narcotics  and  Wholesale  Beverage 
Dealers. 

TEA   EXPERTS:— 

Tea    Valuations   Furnished. 

IMPORTS: — 

Raw  Products,  Oils,  Tea,  Rubber, 
Chemicals,  Tallow,  Spices,  Essential 
Oils,  Fertilizer,  Tapioca,  Copra,  Co- 
coa,   Ground   Nuts,   Peas,    Beans. 

We  take  complete  charge  of  ship- 
ments, customs  entries,  warehousing, 
weighing,  sampling,  forwarding  to  in- 
land   consignee,    etc. 

SUBMIT  YOUR  OFFERS 


In   answering   these   advertisements  please  mention  "Pan  Pacific" 
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'Pan  Pacific" 


The  Standard  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Through    our   connections    and   agencies   we   are    in    an    exceptionally    favorable 
position  to  furnish  any  of  the  following  goods  and  materials: 


STEEL 

BLACK  SHEETS 

BLUE  ANNEALED  SHEETS 

TANK  PLATES 

BOILER  PLATES 

SHIP  PLATES 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

BARS— NATURAL  AND  DEFORMED 

RAILS— NEW  AND  RELAY 

HOOP  IRON 

TIN  PLATE 

TERENE  PLATE 

FILES 

WIRE 

GALVANIZED 

BLOCK-ANNEALED 

RODS 

BARBED 

NAILS 

BOLTS 

NUTS 

SHIP  AND  FIAIL  SPIKES 

PAINTS 

HOUSE— INTERIOR 
HOUSE— EXTERIOR 
VARNISHES 

RUST-PREVENTION   PAINT 
ROOFING  PAINT 

SPECIAL  PAINT  FOR  REFRIGERA- 
TORS 

CANVAS 

WATERPROOF 
CANVAS  DUCK 

Spark  Plugs 
Safety  Razors 

CUTLERY 

SANITARY  FIXTURES 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  ASIA  FOR  THE  FAMOUS  "EVERSHARP  PENCIL" 
DU  PONT  "HARRISON   WORKS"    (General    Line  of  Paints  and  Varnishes) 
J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS  "TANNATE  LEATHER  BELTING" 
SOUTH  CHESTER  TUBE  COMPANY    (Manufacturers  Genuine  Wrought  Pipe) 
HIRES  TURNER  GLASS  COMPANY  (Plate  Glass) 
BRIDGEPORT  CHAIN  COMPANY 

We  solicit  your  patronage  and  will  be  glad   to  serve  you. 

When  requesting  prices  it  is  very  important    that    you    give    quantity    required,    size,    gauge, 
weight,   dimensions,   etc.,   so  that  your  request  may  be  met  without  delay. 

STANDARD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ASIATIC  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

260  CeJifomia  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNL\ 

BR\NCHE5  AND  REPRESENTATIVES:  NEW  YORK.  SEATTLE,  LO  5  ANGELES.  SHANGHAI,  HARBIN,  HONGKONG. 
SINGAPORE,  YOKOHAMA.  HONOLULU  AND  MANILA 


IT  ItrtLif     (English   or  American  Thread) 

BLACK  GAS  OR  WATER  PIPE 

GALVANIZED  PIPE 

WELL  CASING 

DRILL  AND  DRIVE  PIPE 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

M.ARINE  HARDWARE 

MACHINERY 

CHEMICALS  (HEAVY) 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

WIRES  &  CABLES 

CONDUIT  (RIGID  &  FLEXIBLE) 

METAL  MOULDING 

ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

LONG  AND  SHORT  FIBRE 
CORRUGATED  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 
ASBESTOS  MILL  BOARD 
ASBESTOS  PACKINGS 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH 
HARD  FIBRE,  WIRE  CLOTH 

LEATHER 

SOLE,  CALF  AND  KID 

BELTING— LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 

EXPLOSIVES 

BLASTING  POWDER 
DYNAMITE 
GUNPOWDER 
SPORTING  POWDER 

FABROKOID   (imitation   Leather) 
For 

BINDING  BOOKS 
UPHOLSTERING  CHAIRS 
AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
CAR  SEATS,  ETC. 

Gauge  Glasses 

MACHINERY 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 


In  answering   these  advertisements  please  mention  "Pan  Pacific" 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 


Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 


AGENCIES: 
Peru  Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragrua 

Salvador  Chile 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct   Bi-Monthly  Service   Between   San   Francisco    and   Scandinavian    Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.      No  Transshipment. 
General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products,  in- 
cluding especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 

Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean  Ni- 
trate   Ports   to   Japan   and   other   Far   East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS    OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.R.GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

"SUNSHINE  BELT"  TO  ORIENT 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  C  hina  and  the  Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Venezuela"  •'Ecuador"  "Colombia" 


MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Direct  Route  to 

I  N  D  I  A  i;/a 
Manila,  S  ingapore,    Calcutta,    Colombo 

Approximately  Bi-Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz" 


PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"Newport"        "Peru"        "City  of  Para"        "San  Jose"        "San  Juan" 


SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


NOTICE  TO   RKADEK 

Ahen   you    Hnish    r*;ading: 
111.--    mag'?ixine    plac^    a    1- 
cent    (U.   S.)    stamp   on    this 
notice     anU     s«end     to     any 
AJnt'jrican    postal    emploj-e*^ 
aiid  it  will  he.  placed   !  .   '' 
han<ls    of     our    aohij' 
sailors  ar  the  front. 
\o  ^vnArpi\(. 
NO     vnoKKss 


P':^i^]^"    Library 
'^ivic   Center 


*- 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN^  THIS  ISSUE 

International  Law — Past  and  Future  -  Samuel  White,  J.  A. -U.S.A. 

Essentials  of  Foreign  Trade  -  Wm.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D..  L.L.M. 

War  and  Freedom Henry  Frank 

(Societe  Academiiiue  D  Histoire  Internationale.  Pari?) 

Industrial  Development  of  Japan J.  R.  Geary 

The  Spirit  of  Co-operation Edward  N.  Hurli-v 

Kaiser  Bill,  The  Wrecker George  Melh^n 

Rii^lii,-.^  Opportunities  all  Over  the  World,  Etc. 

^lllt1iUlUli;il[inn:1|]lriii:iUiiL  'O'liii^iil^iiliiiiiillitilllilllliltllllllinillllllllllllfllllKllliltliltlllllllllll liliiKilillliiiliilif.iiiiililliiiiliiiin iii;ii.:i:ii!i:r 


A  MAGAZINES^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


economy:!! 


SPEED!!! 

PUKNTF.D 


SI 
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p  Plate  Tightener 

A  NEW  INVENTION 


n)'aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiii[iliiiiiii;iiiiiiiliiiuuiiiliillliiuiliiiuiliiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiii;i 

EFFICIENCY!!!     1 


Portable inch,^  uwr  ull  — 

'"—  ■'■  "       weighs  bui  58  puiin<t8 

EASILY  ODrriird  by  onr  man  und  lit-l[>ri.  Dor> 
work  loimrily  r^miiinB  20  MEN:  TAKES  all 
tpiine  utii  of  tilt-  plat(^t  by  il»  imnirntr  pirt- 
scir — a  faciei  unublainablr  by  liand-[ite«iurr. 


20  Ton  Pressure 

BY  THE  STROKE 

OF 

THE  HAND 


I 


Shipbuilders  Machinei 


THIS  IS  HOW 


The  McBricle  Hydraulic 
Plate  Tightener 


SPEEDS  UP  SHIPBUILDING  IN 
SEATTLE  Y\RDS 


201-2   Maynard   Building 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTERS 


No    ^  tx*    s— oO       n   p      s 


MASIFACTIREHS  OF 

SKINNER  &  EDDY  CORPORATION 

Scarphiiig  Machine 

Angle   Bevelling  and    Portable    Countersinking 

Motor  Drntn   Michints 


I 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL„  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


HoiiKkonjr  Office: 

FUNG  TANG 

6  Queen's  Road  Centra! 


Seattle  Office: 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Colman  Building 

IMPORTS 


Shanghai  Office 

FUNG  TANG 

No.  1   Jinkio  Road 


SPICES  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

FERTILIZERS.  METALS, 

ANIMAL  and  FISH  OILS, 

CEREALS.  COFFEE,  TEA, 

MATCHES.  FIRECRACKERS, 

TALLOW 

GREASE,  ETC. 

COCOA,  BEANS.  PEAS, 

CRUDE  PRODUCTS 

FOR 
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RATTANS.    REEDS, 

BEANS,  WALNUTS,   PEANUTS, 

MANUFACTURERS 

TANNING   MATERIALS, 

SEEDS,  OIL  CAKES, 

VEGETABLE  OILS, 

COPAL,  SHELLAC 

EXPORTS 

STEEL.  HOOP  IRON, 

TIN  PLATE, 

CANNED   FRUn 

, 

GLASS, 

GALVANIZED   WIRE, 

TERNE  PLATE, 

SALMON, 

ROSIN, 

WIRE  NAILS, 

BOLTS,  SPIKES, 
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LEATHER, 

WATER   PIPE. 

NUTS, 

ALUMINUM, 

IVORY, 

BOILER  PIPE, 

LEAD. 

PARAFFINE, 

PALNTS, 

BARREL    SHOOKS 

BYRITES, 

BEESWAX, 

CHEMICALS 
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MACHINERY 


of  All  Kinds  for 

Machine  Shops       Shipyards 
Boiler  Shops  Garages  Pattern  Shops 


Supplies 
Hardware 


Steel  and  Iron 

Forge  Shops 

Saw  Mills 

Mines  and  Mills 

Oil  Expellers 


Gas  and  Oil  Engine 
Manufacturers 

Planing  Mills 

Contractors  Road  Builders 

Power  Equipment 


Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 


San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A, 
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!  Mill 
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Watch  for  this  Trade-Mark 


Steel  Products 
Acids 
Caustic  Soda 


Fish  Oils 
Soya  Bean  Oils 
Hides 
CofFac 


EXPORTERS  OF 
Chemicals 
Hematinc 
Soda  Ash 


Turpentine 


and  Raw  Materials  for  All  Industries 

IMPORTERS  OF 
Cocoanut  Oils 
Rape  Seed  Oils 
Beans 
Copra 
Rattans  Etc. 


Dye  Stuffs 
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Castor  Oils 
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Peanuts 
Silks 


DILL  CROSETT,  Inc.    | 

235  Pine  Street  San  Francisco   | 

Branch  Offices  | 

45  John  Street  New  Yori<  | 

lOOYedoMachi  Kobe  Japan  | 

68j^  Pitt  Street  Sydney,  Australia  | 
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Pacific  Coast 

United    States   of   America 

Buyers'  Headquarters 


1    Arcade  Fluor 


The  100%  Club 

Monadnoci<  Bidg, 


San  F 
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I  An  extensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM   is  maintained    for  the  benefit  of 

1  tjuyers.  where  ttie  products  of  American  manufacturers  are  displayed* 

I  THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED 

1  To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The  Club.      An  information  bureau  is 

1  maintained.      All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers. 

i  The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  manufacturers  and 

i  merchants.      Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods 

1  and  ability  to  render  SERVICE   to  the  buying  public.       All  are  leaders  in 

I  their  line. 

I  \^e  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  all  charge  or  obligation. 

I  Business   connections   established.      Correspondence    invited    in    any   foreign 

i  language. 

§  Send  for  the  Complete  Story 

I  WM   E    HAGUE   Sec  Treas 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

(JAPAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COj 
Capital.  Yen  SIOO.OOO.OOO  Head  Office.  Tokyo 


Fleet  99_GroB*  Tonnage.  60l).U0l> 

TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via  Japan  Ports.  Shang- 
hai and  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for  All 
Points  in   the  Orient  and  Australia, 
Greatly  Improved    Fasl    Seirice  of    Large.  High-Powered    Mo<lem 
Twin  and  Triple  Screw  Steamships  with  Unequaied 
Passenger  Accommodations. 

IJISI'LACEMEXT: 
S.    S.    Suwa    llani      IM.OL'D    l.-i>«        S.  S.  Katorl     Maru....ll),20n  Umn 
S.  S.  FuKhlmi  Mara   'ZX.WZfi   loiii*        S.  S.  AtHuta   Maru..  .l(t.(IOO  Inurt 
S.  S.  KoMhlmn  Mnru  .1U,::4IU    tonN        S.    S.    Kamu    Mnru...lti,000  tons 

For  further  information,  rates,  ticket.s.  berth  reservati')ii, 
etc..  apply  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  In  the  Uii:ied 
States  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thjs,  Cook  & 
Son,  Jlessrs.  Raymond  &  W'hitcomb  Co..  American  Kxpr-.'s.s  Co.. 
and   other  tourist  agencies   in  all   parts  of  the   'v^rld,   or  to   the 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Colraan  Building 

Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  Bldg 
New  York 
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=     Cable  Address,  "Conneir 


All  Codes     i 


Connell  Bros. 
Company 


I  GENERAL  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  I 


I  A.  0.  Andersen  &  Co. 

=  (California) 

I         SHIPOWNERS 

I  AGENTS 

I  BROKERS 

I  Importers  and  Exporters 


HOME  OFFICE 
L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
485  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Shanghai 


OFFICES  ALSO  AT 
Manila  Hong  Kong 


Singapore    |     | 
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Direct  cable  connections  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Scandinavia,  covering  all  Pacific 
Coast  shippin*^  business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan,  China,  Philippines, 
Straits  Settlement--.  East  Indies  and  India, 
covering  all  commodities  produced  in  these 
countries,  and  handling  American  raw  and 
manufactured  products. 

OFFICES  : 

New  York  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle  | 

Copenhagen  Christiania  Elsinore  i 

242  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal.    | 

Phone  Sutter  1426  | 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW:  PAST  and  FUTURE 


♦ 


To 


By  SAMUEL  WHITE,  Major  J.  A.,  U.  S.  A. 

fur    tlioir    imitual    cunveiiience,    protection 


O  the  stiulent  ami  thinker  on  the   science  of   governmentconduct   ami    law.- 

am.!   tlie  relations  of  governments  to  each  other,  the  subject      ^"d  control. 

of  diplomacy  and  international  law  is  pregnant   with   future  T''^  ancient  doctrine  of  racial  supremacy  is  fast  dying  out 

.,.,..'  ,  ,  ,     ,       ,  •     ,      ,  and    more   and    more   nations   are   begmnmg    to    realize    that 

possibilities   for  the  growth   and   development  ot    tlie  human      f,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^i„  ^,^^5^^  j,,^^  „^^y  ^^^  ^^  „t,,^^  „3fio„3 .  t,,gt 

family   and   the   lasting   peace   and   happiness  of   the   peoples      there  are   certain   natural   rights   which    the    peoples    of    all 


of  the  world. 

As  civilization  advances,  free  inter- 
course between  nations  is  facilitated  and 
commerce  extended,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  regulating  the  conduct  of 
nations  toward  each  other  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative,  lief  ore  the  ad- 
vent of  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  nations  of  the  earth  were  much 
more  isolated  than  at  present.  They 
were  more  like  families  in  sparsely  set- 
tled communities  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  West,  living  almost  wholly  within 
themselves  and  having  but  little  or  no 
communication  with  others.  The  only 
rules  or  laws  wdiich  concerned  them  were 
those  affecting  their  own  local  affairs. 
They  felt  no  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules  governing  their  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  The  nations 
of  ancient  times  looked  upon  all  other 
nations  as  natural  enemies,  and  tin- 
modern  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
cr  sisterhood  of  states  was  wholly  un 
known  to  them.  They  knew  no  law 
other  than  the  law  of  self-interest,  and 
wars  of  conquest  and  extermination  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  conqueror 
sh'Aved  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished, 
slaughtered  its  people,  despoiled  them 
and    condemned    tliem    to    lives    of    toil 

most  inhuman  practices  were  applauded  and  the  bloodier 
and  more  cruel  the  conqueror,  the  greater  his  renown. 
Germany,  in  this  war,  has  demonstrated  by  her  conduct 
that  she  has  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  is  still 
wedded  to  the  cruel  and  selfish  tenets  of  ancient  interna- 
tional law. 

Commerce  the  Parent  of  Civilization. 

But  as  man  slowly  emerged  from  the  dark  ages,  his  brutish 
instincts  grew  less  pronounced,  the  scope  of  his  vision  was 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  nation.  As 
comnierce  grew,  nations  gradually  realized  that  they  could 
not  live  wholly  within  themselves — that  each  was  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  other.  Racial  antagonisms  became  less 
pronounced  and  friendship  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
commerce,  the  handmaiden  of  civilization.  The  steamship, 
the  ocean  cable,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy, 
electric  and  steam  railway  lines  have  brought  the  nations  of 
the  earth  so  close  together  and  have  so  facilitated  the  daily 
business  and  social  relations  of  nations  that  most  of  them 
now  realize  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  fixed  rules  of 


nations  have  and  which  all  others  must  respect  and  accord 
to  them.  The  education  of  the  masses 
in  every  land  and  the  extension  of  com- 
merce among  nations  has  been  the  civ- 
ilizing influence  of  the  world,  has 
broken  down  many  of  tlie  racial  bar- 
riers and  brought  about  a  human  interest 
in  the  afifairs  of  ether  peoples,  which  is 
fast  developing  the  Christian  ideal  of 
tlie  brotherhood  of  man.  As  the 
spirit  of  friendly  intercourse  and  com- 
merce between  nations  grows,  racial 
prejudices  evaporate,  the  ties  of  mutual 
interest  tighten  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
settle  all  ditTerences  between  them  by 
peaceful  negotiation  rather  than  by  a 
resort  to  brute  force  is  developed. 

International  law  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  gradual  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man,  or  at  least  the  family  idea  of  na- 
tions. The  ancient  doctrine  of  national 
supremacy,  race  prejudice  and  commer- 
cial dominance  are  the  underlying  cause, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  students  and 
thinkers,  for  the  present  bloody  and  un- 
precedented war,  the  outcome  of  which 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  result  in 
SAMUEL  WHITE,  Major  J.  .\.  U.  S.  .A.         ^  g,.g^t   forward   step  by  the  nations  of 


of    their    property, 
and    slavery.     The 


the  earth  in  the  modern  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  nations. 

Internationa!  law  has  been  defined  as  "the  rules  which  de- 
termine the  conduct  of  the  general  body  of  civilized  nations 
in  their  mutual  dealings."  It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  nations 
and  has  quite  generally  been  observed  in  modern  times  in 
spite  of  a  few  notable  lapses.  Like  other  laws,  it  is  occa- 
sionally disregarded  in  times  of  great  world  crises,  owing 
princip'ally  to  the  absence  of  a  constituted  authority  with  suf- 
ficient power  to  compel  its  obedience.  In  the  present  Euro- 
pean war,  many  of  the  well  established  rules  heretofore  con- 
sented to  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  ruth- 
lessly set  aside  and  violated  by  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  the  German  mind 
that  it  need  not  subject  itself  to  any  restraint  which  it  is 
strong  enough  to  disregard. 

Might  Without  Justice  an  Illusion. 

When  this  war  is  over  and  reason  lias  resumed  its  sway 
among  the  German  people  and  they  have  had  time  to  view 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  false  doctrine  that  might 
makes  right,  they  will  realize  as  never  before  the  utter  folly 
of  a  resort  to  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  their  difife'-- 
ences  and  even  thev  will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  prompt  and' decisive  steps  to  establish    upon    a    firm 
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foundation  some  method  of  enforcing  amon?  the  nations  of 
the  earth  just  rules  of  international  law,  to  the  end  that  all 
future  controversies  between  nations  may  be  settled  by  mod- 
ern civilized  means  of  peaceful  negotiation  and  arbitration, 
or  by  an  International  Court. 

International  law  is  a  grow-th  of  modern  times.  Its  leading 
principles  are  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  last  one  hundred  years  that  it  has  taken 
anything  like  a  decided  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  nations, 
and  the  United  States  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  its 
development.  The  political  philosophy,  which  first  domi- 
nated diplomacy,  taught  that  cool  calculation  and  enlightened 
self-interest  were  the  only  guides  in  the  matters  of  state 
policy.  All  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  maintained  and  be- 
lieved that  in  war  or  diplomacy  what  was  expedient  at  th.'; 
moment,  no  matter  how  unjust  it  might  be  to  others,  was  the 
true  rule  of  national  conduct.  Righteousness,  morality, 
humanity  and  fair  dealing  had  no  place  in  the  concerns  of 
early  diplomacy.  Secret  assassinations,  treacherous  attack, 
shameless  falsehood,  unscrupulous  bad  faith  were  the  com- 
mon weapons  of  statecraft,  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries. 

Neutrality  a  Sacred  Privilege. 

The  earliest  writers  on  international  law.  wliile  recogniz- 
ing the  separate  sovereignty  of  states,  insisted  upon  the  moral 
unity  of  mankind  and  openly  attacked  the  doctrine  that  war 
and  interests  of  the  state  knows  no  law.  All  of  the  early 
writers  insisted  that  in  every  society  of  sovereign  states  there 
should  be  laws  for  their  government,  based  upon  natural 
reason  and  general  custom.  One  of  the  earliest  and  perhaps 
the  most  far  seeing  writers  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  nations  to  each  other,  was  Hugo  Grotius,  who  flourished 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Grotiu.- 
who  first  awakened  the  national  conscience  in  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations.  Grotius  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  society,  which  included  all  mankind,  could  not 
exist  without  the  recognition  of  mutual  rights,  and  that  right? 
common  to  all  must  be  established  by  something  wider  in 
its  scope  than  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  a  particular 
nation.  He  held  that  these  rights  were  derived  from  natural 
law,  and  were  "the  dictates  of  right  reason,"  and  that  they 
should  govern  states  as  well  as  individuals.  He  argued  that 
the  same  right  reason  that  shows  a  man,  when  he  reflects, 
what  is  in  accord  with  his  rational  and  social  nature,  also 
gives  similar  knowledge  to  nations  and  their  rulers,  or  at 
least  to  the  more  civilized  among  them.  Until  very  recent 
times,  however,  international  law  was  vague  and  nebulous 
in  its  nature  and  it  was  not  until  the  Declaration  of  Pans 
in  1856  that  the  first  rules  of  international  law  were  em- 
bodied in  a  treaty.  This  conference  came  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  laid  down  four  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  states  when  engaged  in  warfare  at  sea.  The  most 
important  principle  settled  by  this  Conference  was  that  "the 
neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  neutral  goods,  except  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag." 

From  Geneva  to  The  Hague. 

The  ne.Kt  Conference  of  nations  called  for  the  extension 
of  the  rules  of  international  law  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1864 
and  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  rules  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  land 
warfare. 

The  next  Conference  was  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1868  and 
resulted  in  adding  additional  rules  for  the  guidance  of  na- 
tions in  war,  one  of  which  was  the  prohibiting  of  the  use 
of  explosive  bullets. 

International  law,  however,  did  not  assume  very  definite 
proportions  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  1899.  This  Peace  Conference  was 
called  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  family  of  nations  in  their 
relations  with  each  other,  not  on  one  question,  but  on  many. 


The  more  Democratic  nations  had  become  deeply  impressed 
by  the  havoc  wrought  in  war  and  the  ec^  nomic  waste  caused 
by  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  it.  The  Conference  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  common  agreement  among  nations, 
which  would  secure  tu  all  peoples  the  benefit  of  a  real  and 
durable  peace,  and  above  all  put  an  end  to  the  progressive 
development  of  armaments.  Peace  and  disarmament  were 
its  objects.  When  the  conference  had  convened,  the  dele- 
gates widened  the  scope  of  the  proceedings  and  negotiated  what 
is  called  a  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes ;  a  convention  respecting  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land :  and  a  convention  for  the  adaption  to 
marine  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864.  In  addition  to  these,  three  declarations  were 
adopted.  The  first  prohibited  for  a  period  of  five  years  the 
launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  f  n  m  balloons ;  the 
second  forbade  the  use  of  projectiles  intended  solely  for  tlip 
purpose  of  diffusing  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases ;  and 
the  third  required  governments  to  abstain  from  the  use  oi 
bullets  that  expanded  or  flattened  easily  in  the  human  body. 
Nearly  all  of  the  six  powers  represented  at  this  Conference 
signed  and  ratified  these  instruments.  This  Conference  also 
approved  the  principles  of  arbitration. 

United  States  a  Pioneer  of  Peace. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  met  in  1907  and  consisted 
of  delegations  from  forty-four  nations,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  preservation  of  world  peace,  the  unification  of  man- 
kind into  one  homogeneous  whole  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

No  other  country  has  contributed  more  to  the  grow-th  and 
development  of  international  law  and  the  principle  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  all  controversies  between  nations  by  ar- 
bitiation  than  has  the  United  States,  the  history  of  wdiich 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Early  in  the  life  of  this  nation, 
a  treaty  w'as  made  between  it  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  it 
was  agreed  that  neither  should  ever  maintain  a  naval  force 
in  the  Great  American  Lakes.  This  treaty  has  remained  in 
force  and  has  been  observed  ever  since,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  treaty  more  than  any  other  single  cause  that  thee 
has  been  no  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  The  settled  policy  of  this  countiv 
is  to  avoid  war  by  every  honorable  means  and  to  settle  all 
differences  with  other  nations  according  to  the  American 
ideals  and  standards  of  right,  justice,  morality  and  humanity 
by  peaceful  means  of  either  open  diplomacy  or  arbitration. 

It  was  an  American  Statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
wrote  "we  make  daily  great  improvement  in  natural ;  there 
is  one  I  hope  to  see  in  moral,  pliilosophy — the  discovery  of 
a  plan  which  will  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's  throats.  When 
will  mankind  be  convinced  that  all  wars  are  foolish,  very 
expensive  and  very  mischievous  and  agree  to  settle  their 
differences  by  arbitration  ?" 

The  American  Congress  early  recognized  the  principle  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differences  betw-een  the  sov- 
ereign states  of  the  then  Confederation  by  providing  special 
tribunals  or  commissions  for  the  settlement  of  all  contro- 
versies between  tlie  states,  and  finally  perfecting  the  principle 
by  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State= 
as  the  final  arbiter. 

Jay's  Arbitration  Principles. 

Tohn  Jay,  America's  first  Chief  Justice,  while  Secretary  of 
.State,  recommended  arbitration  to  Congress  as  a  means  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 
President  Washington  also  in  a  message  to  the  First  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  all  questions  with  Great  Britain 
be  "speedily  and  amicably  settled."  During  the  Frencli  Revo- 
lution, when  it  was  feared  that  this  country  was  rapidly  drift- 
ing into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  Washington  sent  John 
Jay  to  England  on  a  peace  mission,  and  Jay  negotiated  that 
great  treaty  which  has  since  borne  his  name  and  which  is 
an    imperishable   monument   to   his    wisdom,     foresight    and 
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humanity,  by  which  peace  was  preserved  and  the  principle  of 
arbitration  estabhshed  as  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
In  the  hundred  years  and  more  following  Jay's  treaty,  many 
important  controversies  have  been  submitted  to  arbitration, 
not  only  by  this,  but  by  other  nations  following  the  lead  and 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  many  threatened  wars 
have  been  thus  averted. 

Fallowing  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father,  William 
Jay,  the  son  of  John  Jay,  in  a  treatise  published  in  1842, 
entitled  "War  and  Peace — the  Evils  of  the  First  and  a  plan 
for  preserving  the  Last,"  urged  the  United  States  to  include 
the  following  article  in  all  of  its  treaties : 

"It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  if  un- 
happily any  controversy  shall  hereafter  arise  between  them 
in  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of  any  stipu- 
lation in  this  treaty,  or  in  respect  to  any  other  subject, 
wliich  controversy  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to  hostilities  against 
the  other ;  but  the  matter  in  dispute  shall,  by  a  special 
convention,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers :  and  the  parties  hereby  agree  to  abide  b^■ 
the  award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  sub- 
mission." 

The  example  set  by  our  earliest  diplomats  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  most  all  administrations  since  that  time,  until  today 
we  are  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  a  net-work  of  arbitration 
treaties,  which  have  and  will  prove  our  sheet  anchor  against 
unnecessary  and  useless  wars  which  miglit  arise  with  those 
nations  which  have  entered  into  those  treaties. 

The  first  general  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  by  the 
United  States  was  negotiated  in  1908  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Republic  of  France,  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  following  Mr.  Rcot,  continued  his  policy  and  nego- 
tiated some  twenty-nine  additional  arbitration  treaties. 

An  International  Court  of  Justice. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  in  1907,  the  American  delegation 
led  the  way  and  took  the  most  advanced  position  of  any  of 
the  nations  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace  and  per- 
fecting international  law.  The  American  delegates  proposed 
to  the  Hague  Conference  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
Tribunal  for  the  trial  and  adjustment  of  all- diflferences  which 
might  arise  between  nations,  to  be  known  as  an  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  wliich  would  be  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  principles  of  arbitration  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1899. 

The  plan  for  the  organization  of  such  a  court,  as  outlined 
by  the  American  delegates,  is  interesting  in  the  extreme  and 
demonstrates  what  mighty  strides  have  been  taken  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  within  the  past  hundred  years 
in  the  effort  to  keep  down  war  and  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means. 

The  American  delegates  prepared  and  submitted  a  com- 
plete plan  providing  for  such  an  international  court,  and  th_> 
Hague  Conference  adopted  the  wdiole  of  it  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  method  proposed  for  the  selection  of  the  Judges 
comprising  the  Court.  On  this  point,  there  was  such  a 
divergence  of  opinion  that  the  Conference  was  unable  to 
agree  and  left  the  matter  open  for  settlement  by  the  next 
Conference,  which  has  not  been  held,  owing  to  the  outlireak 
of  the  European  War  which  has  upset  all  preconceived  plans 
of  those  laboring  in  this  great  world  work. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  a  lack  of  wise  and  persistent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and  humani- 
tarians, nor  on  account  of  a  lack  of  peaceful  aspirations  of 
the  great  body  of  mankind  that  the  world  is  now  rent  asunder 
by  a  devastating  war.  While  most  of  the  civilized  nations 
had  practically  adopted  the  principles  of  arbitration  and 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  I 
think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  war  is  no  evidence 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  fact  that  no  method  has  as  yet 
been  provided  to  enforce  arbitration  or  compel  the  maintenance 


of  peace.  It  is  now  universally  recognized,  at  least  amon.i; 
civilized  nations,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  until 
there  has  been  established  some  competent  court  or  power 
with  the  autliLtity  to  try  national  causes  and  to  enforce 
its  decrees. 

The  Destiny  of  America  to  Lead. 

When  the  present  war  is  over,  the  world  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  listen  to  reason  and  to  the  American  proposals  made 
to  the  last  Hague  Conference  to  establish  a  i)ermanent  court 
of  international  justice,  than  they  were  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  futility  of  all  wars  will  then  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  all  mankind  including  the  German  people. 

America  is  destined  by  reason  of  its  greatness,  its  geo- 
graphical is'  lation,  its  superior  civilization,  its  highly  exalted 
ideals  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity  and  its  commercial 
dominance  to  be  a  leader  in  this  great  work.  .America  is 
destined  to  take  the  lead  in  proclaiming  the  rights  of  the 
people,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every  land,  to  be 
free  from  the  scourge  of  war.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
nation  to  join  with  other  nations  in  protecting  the  world 
against  another  such  crime  as  this  war  has  proven  to  be- 
America  must  take  the  lead  in  preventing  other  nations  from 
taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands  to  redress  real  or  imag- 
inary grievances,  c.r  to  enforce  real  or  imaginary  rights.  If 
the  American  plan,  as  proposed  by  the  American  delegation, 
had  been  perfected  and  adopted  by  all  the  nations  compris- 
ing the  Hague  Conference,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  knowing  that  all  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  earth  would  have  combined  to  put  down 
the  instigator  of  a  war,  would  not  have  begun  the  present  war. 
When  America  shall  take  the  lead  in  this  great  work,  she 
will  not  be  alone.  Every  nation  of  the  world,  including 
Germany,  will  be  glad  indeed  to  folLw  America's  leadershi); 
and  join  with  her  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  a  world  catastrophe. 

Democracy — the   Hope   of   Mankind. 

The  governments  and  peoples  of  every  country  are  fast 
realizing  that  American  demccracy  is  the  hope  of  the  world 
and  that  this  government  alone  can  save  the  world  from 
the  curse  of  Prussian  militarism.  American  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  justice  and  fair  dealing  between  individuals  and 
nations  is  being  accepted  as  the  only  standards  which  will 
bring  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  to  this  old  earth  hereto- 
fore cursed  with  selfishness,  national  greed,  jealousies  and 
hatreds :  diplomatic  lying,  deceit  and  treachery :  wholesale 
murder,  world  devastation  and  commercial  ruin. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  barbarous  of  all  wars,  precipitated 
by  a  people  actuated  by  the  basest,  vilest,  the  most  un-Chris- 
tianlike  and  ignoble  impulses  which,  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world,  ever  prompted  one  nation  to  make  war  upon  an- 
other, this  government  suddenly  finds  itself  thrust  by  divine 
destiny  into  a  position  of  world  influence,  an  influence  which 
will  be  used  to  the  very  limit  of  American  manhood  and 
national  wealth  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace, 
the  foundations  of  which  shall  rest  upon  righteousness,  Chris- 
tianity and  humanity. 

The  rising  sun  of  American  liberty  is  illuminating  the  earth 
and  dispelling  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  Kaiserism  with 
drawn  sword  dripping  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  shudders 
at  the  sight. 

The  President  of  tliis  great  nation  is  everywhere  acclaimed 
as  the  world's  foremost  thinker,  statesman  and  humanitarian. 
Our  flag  is  recognized  throughout  the  w-orld,  not  only  as  the 
emblem"  of  truth,  honor  and  justice,  but  the  emblem  of  in- 
vincible and  unconquerable  power  and  might,  as  well.  Our 
khaki-clad  boys  are  being  welcomed  with  joyous  acclaim 
beyond  the  seas ;  they  are  loved  and  respected,  not  hated  and 
feared,  because  in  their  manly,  soldierly  bearing  and  conduct, 
they  stand  before  the  world  as  the  personification  of  American 
liberty,  freedom  and  fair-dealing,  as  well  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  America's  invincible  courage  and  might.- 
(Concluded  on  page  ^4) 
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THE    ESSENTIALS   OF   FOREIGN   TRADE 

Bv  W  II.LIAM   F.  AIGHINBAUGH,  M.IX.  I..I  .M. 


I-IER  more  than  twenty  years 
actual  and  practical  experience  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Latin- 
America,  Mexico,  Canada,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  during  which  time  I  sold 
American  made  goods,  planned  and  con- 
ducted advertising  and  business  getting 
campaigns  and  studied  foreign  market- 
ing conditions,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  the  business  men 
of  the  L"nited  States  nor  the  government 
of  this  country  are  doing  what  should  b',> 
done  for  the  extension  of  our  overseas 
trade  for  the  retention  of  the  foreign 
business  which  has  come  to  us  througli 
the  present  European  hostilities. 

It  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  this  country  that  foreign  mar- 
kets are  good  only  for  excess  productions 
and  not  worthy  of  taking  the  trouble 
to  develop  seriously.  The  real  fact 
is  that  they  are  today  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past  the  most  verdant  fields  of 
opportunity  the  world  knows.  Before 
this  war  there  can  be  no  question  that 
almost  all  of  Europe  was  dependent  upon 
the  overseas  markets  for  its  support. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  United 
States  will  be  equally  dependent  upon 
these  foreign  markets,  but  we  have,  I 
regret  to  state,  approached  the  problem 
without  giving  it  the  serious  study  and 
consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

To  properly  develop  and  maintain  for- 
eign trade,  in  my  judgment,  twelve  es- 
sentials are  absolutely  necessary. 

Need  Banks  Overseas. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  process  of  sat- 
isfactory solution.  Our  bankers  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  profiting  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  act,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence chains  of  banks  have  already 
been  established  in  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Uruguay  and  Chile.  Other  American 
financial  institutions  have  opened  their 
doors  in  A'enezuela,  Colombia,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Peru  are  being  seriously 
considered  as  banking  prospects  by  an 
important  group  of  American  banker-;, 
while  throughout  Europe  and  the  Orient 
the  doors  of  other  monetary  concerns 
have  been  opened  to  trade.  It  is  only  a 
question     of     time     before     the     world 
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Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  prominent  an! 
interesting  factors  in  foreign  trade  and  inter 
national  solesnmnshif'  at  the  present  dax,  is 
iniliam  E.  Aughinbaugli,  M.D,,LL.M. 

Born  in  li'asliington,  D.  C.,  and  a  graduate 
in  medicine  and  lazi.',  he  zccnt  abroad  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  many  countries,  but 
his  natural  inclinations  and  adaptability  led 
hint  early  into  the  field  of  commerce  and  trade. 
For  nearly  20  years  he  has  lizrd  abroad,  ac- 
lively  engaged  in  selling  United  States  nunlc 
goods,  planning  advertising  campaigns  and 
conducting  special  trade  and  market  im-estiga- 
lions  for  large  industries. 

At  present.  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  is  a  lecturer 
on  foreign  trade  in  the  Nezv  York  University. 
His  extensive  travels  through  Latin  America. 
Europe  and  the  Orient  qualify  him  especially 
for  this  position  and  work.  As  foreign  and 
export  editor  of  the  Xezo  York  Commercial, 
as  Zi'clt  OS  of  Leslie's  IVcekly,  he  has  chron- 
icled his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  His  latest  book,  "Selling  I^atin 
America,"  highly  endorsed  by  eminent  authori- 
ties, has  attracted  wide  notice  of  the  press 
of  this  country  and  placed  the  author  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  foreign  trade  experts  and 
international  salesmen. 

Dr.  Aughinbaugh  has  lived  in  Latin  .Americi 
for  the  past  iS  years  and  enjoys  the  unusual 
distinction  of  haz'ing  crossed  the  equator  S^y 
limes  on  commercial  missions. 


will  be  girdled  with  a  chain  of  American 
banks,  and  the  dollar  as  a  standard  of  exchange  will  be- 
come a  reality  and  will  supplant  the  pound  sterling-,  or  a": 
least  be  its  closest  competitor. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Federal  Reserve  act 
needs  manv  amendments  and  alterations  before  it  will  prop- 
erly aid  the  exporter  and  manufacturer  and  render  him  the 
assistance  that  European  banks  do  their  clients.  European 
banks  are  able  to. discount  long  time  paper.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve act  falls  short  of  helning  us  in  this  regard,  for  it  limits 
the  life  of  a  foreign  negotiable  draft  to  90  days.  It  has  nu- 
merous  shortcomings   which   for  obvious   reasons   I   must 


leave  to  the  banker  for  discussion,  but 
one  of  our  greatest  mistakes  is  that  we 
have  not  educated  the  people  whom 
it  was  intended  to  help,  to  its  advan- 
tages. 

1  venture  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of 
those  to  whom  it  might  render  a  practi- 
cal service  are  absolutely  unaware  of  its 
existence.  .-K  persistent  educational  cam- 
paign is  needed  to  present  its  uses  to  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  in  the 
small  towns  of  the  land,  so  that  eacli 
one  may  profit  by  its  liberality. 

Shipping  Laws  Obsolete. 
Our  shipping  laws  need  a  complete 
overhauling.  The  foolish  La  Follette  Sea- 
man's act  sh„uld  be  stricken  from  the 
statute  books  and  a  bill  passed  suitable 
in  its  scope  for  the  emergencies  w'hicii 
li'iifront  us.  It  sht'Uld  be  prepared  by 
those  familiar  with  competition  in  this 
line  and  aware  of  the  proper  remedies 
needed.  Fortunately  we  have  left  in 
this  country,  despite  the  fact  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  legislation  to 
wipe  us  from  the  sea.  men  entirely  com- 
petent and  capable  of  framing  laws  which 
if  enacted  would  rehabilitate  our  mer- 
chant marine  on  all  the  seas. 

The  termination  of  the  European  war 
will  perhaps  find  us  with  a  large  fleet 
of  merchant  ships.  Unless  we  can  util- 
ize these  vessels  to  carry  our  goods  to 
foreign  markets  as  cheaply  as  our  com- 
petitors— and  let  me  state  that  we  will 
have  competitors  in  plenty — we  need 
never  hope  to  amount  to  much  as  an 
exporting  nation.  Germany,  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  was  obliged  to 
build  her  own  merchant  marine  because 
as  cargoes  mutiplied  her  freight  rates 
increased,  due  to  her  dependence  on  for- 
eign bottoms,  and  export  markets  ac- 
quired after  much  labor  were  rapidly 
closing. 

The  same  condition  will  be  repeated  in 
our  case  unless  we  can  operate  these  ships 
more  economically.  I  know  of  one  ship- 
ment of  parquet  flooring,  the  invoice 
price  of  which  was  $1,300,  costing  the 
importer  $1,400  for  freight  from  New 
^'ork  to  Buenos  Aires,  when  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  freight  should 
not  have  been  more  than  $2.^0.  but  the 
British  cargo  carrier  had  the  American 
manufacturer  at   Iiis   mercy. 

\'essels  cannot  be  profitably  operated  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  decking  facilities,  lighters  and  warehouses  aboard. 
If  we  hope  to  get  into  the  shipping  industry  properly  we 
must  be  able  to  make  C.  I.  F.  quotations  to  exporters  on  goods 
intended  for  interior  towns  at  railway  heads  as  well  as  ports. 
We  should  now  be  arranging  for  terminal  and  railwav  con- 
nections, otherwise  our  grods  and  our  ships  will  be  held 
in  foreign  ports,  with  all  kinds  of  fees  accunndating  against 
them,  which  in  the  end  must  be  charged  against  the  price  of 
the  goods,  thus  ultimately  closing  markets  to  us. 
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Need  Secretary  of  Marine. 

To  guide,  maintain,  aid,  support  and  control  this  great  fleet 
we  should  have  a  new  cabinet  officer  to  be  known  as  secre- 
tary of  marine  affairs  and  an  e.xperienced  and  practical  man 
should  be  the  incumbent  of  the  office.  Every  large  nation 
excepting  the  United  States  has  such  a  government  official. 

The  third  factor  of  importance,  the  establishing  of  over- 
seas trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  is  logical  and  exhibits  good 
judgment.  To  expect  to  ship  a  nation  your  raw  or  finished 
products,  receiving  in  exchange  therefor  a  monetary  consid- 
eration, is  neither  sensible,  equitable,  nor  practical.  Eu- 
ropean powers  obtained  their  foothold  in  foreign  markets 
because  they  developed  their  trade  along  these  interdependent 
lines.  The  sparsely  populated  countries  of  the  world  are  the 
gieatest  producers  of  crude 
materials  that  the  manufac- 
turing nations  require  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving. 

Due  to  their  isolation,  the 
type  of  their  inhabitants,  the 
lack  of  available  capital  and 
other  controlling  and  domi- 
nant conditions,  they  rarely 
develop  into  manufacturing 
communities.  But  each  one 
of  these  nationalities  buys 
in  profusion  the  very  goods 
made  from  their  raw  ma- 
terials that  the  highly  or- 
ganized manufacturing  coun- 
tries elaborate.  It  does  not 
require  much  argument 
therefore  to  convince  one 
that  business  will  be  more 
mutual  and  trade  more  ex- 
tensive between  those  na- 
tions which  buy  raw  ma- 
terials and  ship  in  return 
factory  products  therefor. 

To  be  specific,  Bolivia  is 
the  world's  greatest  store- 
house of  metals,  mineral 
and  drugs.  It  has  in  pro- 
fusion tin,  silver,  nickel,  an- 
timony, copper,  gold,  wnl- 
fram,  zinc,  bismuth  and 
borax.  It  gives  to  the  phar- 
macopoeia aconite,  arnica, 
belladonna,  camphor,  co- 
caine, digitalis,  ipecac,  ialap. 
quinine,  sarsaparilla,  tolu  and 
valerian.     Its  rubber  forests 

are  almost  virgin.  Practically  all  of  these  materials  are 
shipped  to  Europe,  there  perfected  into  the  finished  article 
of  commerce,  then  sold  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
at  a  great  profit.  On  bismuth  alone  a  profit  is  made  by  four- 
teen foreigners  before  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  our  drug  job- 
bers, yet  it  is  used  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  physicians'  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  linseed  of  the  world  is  grown  in  India,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  A  Greek  firm  dominates  this  market,  while  we, 
the  largest  users  of  the  oil,  seem  perfectly  content  with  our 
indolency  in  this  field.  We  have  allowed  the  Germans  to 
create  and  control  prior  to  the  war  the  button  market,  manu- 
facturing this  necessity  from  the  tague  nut,  which  grows  in 
Columbia.  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  With  our  natural  manu- 
facturing genius  and  our  nearness  to  the  source  of  supply 
we  should  control  this  trade.  Despite  the  lack  of  buttons 
throughout  the  world,  but  two  American  firms  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  possibility. 

We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  Latin-.'Kmerica  alone 


TWELVE   FOREIGN   TRADE   ESSENTIALS 

For  the  successful  development  and  maintenance 
of  foreign  trade,  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  enunciates  the 
following  twelve  essentials : 

First — Complete  chain  of  banks  in  overseas  coun- 
tries co-operating  with  home  institutions,  able  to  ren- 
der substantial  and  prompt  financial  aid  to  exporter 
and  importer. 

Second — National  merchant  marine,  independent 
of  government  control,  but  subject  to  its  orders  in 
time  of  war. 

Third — Establishment  of  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Fourth — Organization  of  newspaper  cable  service 
similar  to  Associated  Press,  with  object  of  daily  mu- 
tually exchanging  news  items  of  international  interest. 

Fifth — Enactment  of  flexible  tariff  laws. 

Sixth — Improvement  and  extension  of  consular 
service. 

Seventh — Recasting  of  all  trade  treaties. 

Eighth — Intimate  co-operation  and  co-ordination  by 
and  between  our  government  with  manufacturers, 
exporters  and  trade  associations. 

Ninth — Employment  of  Americans  in  managerial 
and  executive  positions  abroad  with  all  American 
organizations. 

Tenth — Employment  of  qualified  Americans  to  man- 
age corporations  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Eleventhi — Absolute  protection,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  right  of  the  American  investor  in  foreign 
lands. 

Twelfth — Immediate  sending  of  qualified  trade  com- 
missions to  neutral  and  allied  countries,  with  authority 
to  encourage  trade  relations. 


there  are  today  1200  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals 
of  importance — that  they  reach  the  intellectual  classes,  whose 
opinions  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  power 
of  the  press  is  great  and  through  it  national  hatred  and  ridi- 
cule or  national  sympathy  and  esteem  may  be  created. 

This  makes  it  a  patent  factor  in  developing  the  good  will  of 
a  people.  A  condition  which  of  necessity  must  exist  between 
nations  before  they  proceed  to  the  intimacy  of  commerce.  The 
Latin-American  press  receives  its  knowdedge  of  the  outside 
world  entirely  through  the  European  press  agencies — the 
Wolff  Agency  of  Berlin,  the  Havas  Agency  of  Paris  and  the 
Reuter  Agency  of  London. 

Due  to  jealousy  or  for  commercial  or  political  reasons,  the 
news  sent  out  is  so  distorted  as  to  appear  ludicrous  to  Ameri- 
cans who  are  familiar  with 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  but 
which  is  accepted  as  abso- 
lutely true  by  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  Very 
naturally  these  European 
r.gencies  tell  the  friends  to 
•■he  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
only  a  joke  and  intended  as 
n  blind  to  conceal  our  real 
motives  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory. They  have  been  doing 
this  very  thing  for  years  so 
that  there  has  ultimately 
been  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Latin- 
America  a  feeling  of  dis- 
ti-ust  for  what  they  have 
been  pleased  to  call  "the 
Colossus  of  the  North." 

If  we  are  going  to  retain 
foreign  markets  we  need  the 
good  will  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  A  foreign 
American  press  agency  cal- 
culated to  supply  correct 
cable  news,  gratuitously  if 
need  be,  regarding  our 
country,  its  happenings,  giv- 
ing information  of  the  do- 
ings of  those  within  our  bor- 
ders, would  do  much  to 
hasten  a  better  understand- 
ing. 

Tariff  Needs  Adjustment. 
Our  tariflf  needs  adjust- 
ment so  that  it  may  be 
made  flexible  or  elastic  and  so  adapted  as  to  enable  us  to  favor 
those  lands  which  extend  trade  courtesies  to  us.  This  is  com- 
mon in  European  countries.  To  accomplish  this  a  board  of 
thoroughly  versed  men  should  be  organized  and  their  sugges- 
tions absolutely  adopted. 

of  derelict,  cast-oflf  politicians,  but  be  formed  of  the  best  and 
brainiest  men  of  the  land,  with  a  decided  preference  for  those 
who  have  had  practical  exporting  experience. 

While  our  consular  service  is  vastly  improved  over  what 
it  formerly  was,  still  there  exists  room  for  changes  for  the 
better.  In  order  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  men  the  salaries 
should  be  made  commensurate  with  the  work  to  be  rendered. 
A  pension  system  should  be  created.  Each  consulate  should 
be  given  a  certain  amount  annually  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment, especially  on  our  national  feast  days,  as  well  as  on 
the  feast  days  of  the  nation  to  which  the  consul  is  assigned. 

We  need  laws  empowering  consuls  to  act  as  bankers   for 
American  exporters  for  collecting  and  negotiating  other  in- 
(Coiitinned   on   f>age   26) 
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THE  WAR  AND  FREEDOM 

Democracy  the  Only  Hope  of  Man 
Bv  HEXRV   FRANK 


^ 


THOVSAXD  lessons  is  this 
great  war  teaching  humanity.  But  no 
lesson  is  more  convincing  than  that 
taught  us  Americans,  namely,  that  there 
are  no  benefactions  so  glorious  as  those 
bestowed  by  freedom.  Perliaps  we  have 
forgotten  that  the  fastest  and  firmest 
bond  which  can  unite  a  community  of 
human  beings  is  the  bond  of  liberty. 
Many  of  us  even  here  in  America  think 
not ;  many  think  we  need  more  rigidity 
in  legislation,  more  repression  of  popu- 
lar franchise,  more  suggestion  of  ex- 
clusive authority,  more  faith  in  the  few. 
less  trust  in  the  masses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  before  this  war  many,  even  amont; 
us.  had  already  despaired  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  democracy  as  a  final  achieve- 
ment of  the  race. 

But  how  altered  now  that  sentiment ! 
\\'hen  we  see  the  true  issue  of  autocracy 
— its  insidious  venom,  its  pompous  rule 
of  iron,  its  murderous  sword,  its  crown 
blotched  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
innocents, — then  freedom  and  democracy 
loom  as  the  only  hope  of  human  kind. 


HEXRV   FR.WK 


An  Amalgamated  Race. 

But  we,  here,  inthe  United  States  have 
not  even  yet  fully  appreciated  what  glor- 
ious and  unsuspected  triumphs  or  democ- 
racy has  achieved  in  welding  together  the  multitude  into  one  possibl 


Honorary   Life   Member   Societe   Academique 

D'Histoire  Intcrnalionale,  Paris. 

Author  of  "Somict-history  of  America,"  "The 

Clash   of  Thrones,"   etc. 


cient  ventures  all  humankind  liad  become 
united  under  a  single  banner,  under  the 
aegis  of  one  protecting  power.  But 
Rome  fell  apart,  both  republican  and 
imperial.    We  ask  the  question  why? 

Was  it  because  so  many  tongues,  cus- 
toms, laws,  religions,  usages,  etc.,  could 
not  be  welded  together  so  that  they 
would  mingle  in  unison,  like  the  atoms 
that  combine  in  a  substance,  each  main- 
taining its  integrity  yet  merging  in  the 
total  mass?  Were  these  separate  elements 
so  integral  and  inharnvnious  that  no 
modus  z'ivcndi  could  be  established 
among  tliem.  and  nothing  else  could  fol- 
low their  assembling  but  friction,  dis- 
aster and  dissolution? 

Had  the  experiment  stopped  with  tlie 
Roman  Empire  it  might  have  been  con- 
cluded that  a  union  of  all  races  and  lan- 
guages, religic  ns  and  customs,  was  ut- 
terly impossible  in  a  civilization  thai 
rests  on  peace.  But  late  in  the  centuries 
comes  a  stripling  among  the  effete  and 
pessimistic  nations  of  the  world  to  prove 
that  the  final  experiment  had  not  yet 
been  made  in  the  unification  of  human- 
kind under  a  single  banner. 


splendid  social  and  political  solidarity.  We  have  accomplished 
in  this  mighty  experiment  what  was  never  before  attempted 
or  acliieved.  We  have  shown  the  world  how  a  nation  is  not 
a  thing  born  of  blood,  or  historic  strain,  of  locality  or  climate, 
of  language  or  intellect,  of  geography  or  natural  terrestrial 
divisions.  For  ages  it  was  so  believed.  The  especial  people 
that  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  certain  mountains, 
or  throve  beside  the  ocean  shores,  or  roamed  the  plains,  or 
fled  through  deserts,  or  dwelt  upon  the  meadows  with  their 
peaceful  cattle,  were  fixtures  in  the  purview  of  nature,  each 
separate  and  distinguished  from  the  other.  So  true  was  this 
that  ancient  nations  had  come  to  regard  themselves  wit!i 
especial  consciousness  of  sanctity. 

The  Athenian  conceived  himself  so  pure,  he  would  suffer 
no  tincture  of  foreign  blood  to  steal  into  his  veins.  Hence 
the  slavery  of  the  woman-mother  and  the  license  of  the  woman- 
motherless.  The  Spartan,  likewise,  conceived  that  his  stalwart 
blood  was  vitiated  if  an  Athenian's  blood  invaded.  Henco- 
mutually  antagonistic  laws,  hence  ruptures  in  commerce, 
diversity  in  manners,  hence  hatreds,  suspicion,  war. 

The  Theory  of  Exclusion. 

And  the  history  of  tlie  .\ttic  civihzations  is  but  that  of  the 
entire  race  through  all  its  sorrowful  career. 

How  deeply  have  we  realized  that  first  of  all  nations  we 
Americans  in  these  United  States,  undertook  an  experiment, 
the  most  contradictory  of  ventures  ever  theretofore  attempted 
by  man — an  experiment  which  sturdily  contradicted  the  old 
maxim  that  nations  are  made  by  boundaries,  by  languages, 
by  precedent,  heredity  and  environment. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  deny  that  something  of  the  sort  w-as 
before  attempted.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  gigantic  ven- 
ture of  the  old  Roman  Republic,  or,  even  more  amazing,  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire.     It  did  seem  as  though  in  those  an- 


Freedom  the  Keystone  of  Progress. 

One   element   had   been   omitted   and 
unknown  in  all  the  past  experiments.     That  element 


was  freedom,  liberty.  Till  America  came  the  conception  of 
government  was  that  of  authority,  repression,  fear  and  sus- 
picion. The  crown  was  the  symbol  of  power  because  it  alone 
was  the  embodiment  of  intelligence,  wisdom  and  justifiable 
authority.  The  masses  were  but  pliable  substance  to  be  molded 
by  the  supreme  will  of  imperial  authority.  That  the  masses 
could  mould  themselves,  that  they  could  work  out  a  state  of 
society,  a  civilization,  void  of  oppressive  or  at  least  repressive 
authority,  that  tliey  could  enjoy  freedom  without  deterioration, 
liljerty  without  license,  was  wholly  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  philosophers  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian 
civilization. 

It  remained  for  a  bold  and  reckless  people  to  make  the 
venture  that  has  amazed  the  world.  And  it  remained  for 
the  tumultuous  havoc  of  this  mighty  war  to  reveal  to  hu- 
manity the  glory  and  marvel  of  the  successful  venture  we 
undertook.  For  now  we  know,  as  we  see  the  old  civilizations 
dissolving  under  the  flame  and  fury  of  war,  as  we  see  the 
bubble  of  autocracy  bursting,  that  what  has  made  us  a 
nation,  is  that  one  principle,  by  which  it  was  once  supposed 
all  civilizations  would  lie  undermined  and  destroyed.  That 
principle  is  liberty,  ^^'e  are  now  learning  clearly  what  the 
Frenchman.  Proudhon  told  us  long  ago,  that  liberty  is  the 
mother  of  law  and  order. 

This  truth  has  come  to  me  with  intense  force  as  I  contem- 
plated the  condition  that  now  prevails  in  the  mi.xed  govern- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  nation,  under 
whose  single  banner  and  common  crown,  many  peoples, 
tongues,  religions,  races,  customs  and  manners,  infinitely 
diverse,  exist  in  apparent  unity.  Here  you  find  Hungarians. 
Bohemians.  Germans,  Czechs.  Slavonians,  Ruthenians.  Ital- 
ians, etc.,  all  bound  as  one  in  a  single  legal  nationality — an 
apparent  stable  solidarity. 
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The  Weakness  of  Power. 

The  question  is  what  holds  them  together — a  rod  of  steel 
or  a  rope  of  sand? 

This  war  has  given  us  the  truth.  What  seemed  to  be  a 
rod  of  steel  has  indeed  proved  to  be  a  rope  of  sand.  For 
the  bond  that  bound  them  was  not  liberty  but  slavery,  not 
freedom  but  autocracy.  They  were  held  in  the  iron  clutch 
of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  So  long  as  that  clutch  could  main- 
tain its  iron  tenacity  so  long  its  power  was  assured. 

In  times  of  peace  that  clutch  was  indeed  iron ;  for  the 
people  had  no  voice  or  volition.  But  came  the  war — and  all 
is  clianged !  Now  that  once  strong  empire  is  falling  apart — its 
unity  is  dissolving,  its  separate  races  and  instinctive  nation- 
alities are  clamoring  for  individual  expression ;  while  the 
sword  of  the  Hapsburg  is  breaking  on  the  battlefield  diese 
essential  units  of  Austrian  integrity  and  authority  are  snap- 
ping asunder. 

The  end  of  imperial  Austria  is  in  sight — for  its  rod  of 
power  was  a  delusion — it  was  not  made  of  liberty  and  justice 
but  of  autocratic  compulsion  and  enforced  slavery. 

As  says  Antoine  Meillet,  whom  Christophe  Nyrop  calls  the 
greatest   philologist   of   France,   "As   regards   Austria,   every- 


body knows  that  it  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  union  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  subject  to  the  crown  of  the  Hapsburgs,  where 
a  bureaucracy,  chiefly  German,  represses  the  demands  and 
hopes  of  Czechs,  Slavonians,  Ruthenians  and  Italians,  though 
without  being  able  to  develop  in  these  people  a  really  new 
national   life." 

The  contrast  between  the  dissolving  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  widening  and  growing  power  of  the  Re- 
])ublic  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  clear  and  startling 
by  the  bk)6dy  exigencies  of  war. 

The  steel  rod  of  the  Hapsburgs — autocracy,  tyranny,  the 
iron  will  of  one  ruler — is  dissolving  like  a  rope  of  sand.  But 
the  thin  thread  of  Freedom — the  only  bond  that  holds  to- 
gether a  hundred  tongues,  races  and  nationalities  under  a 
single  flag  on  this  broad  continent  and  over  the  islands  of  the 
sea, — has  developed  into  a  bond  stronger  than  steel  or  ada- 
mant for  it  is  spun  from  the  volition  of  the  people,  and  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  popular  aspiration  and  contentment. 

To  me  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  lessons  this  gory  havoc 
has  inculcated.  It  proves  the  psychologic  energy  of  an  Idea, 
the  spiritual  value  of  a  lofty  purpose.  It  proves  that  the 
soul  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 


BRITISH    CONTINUE  ADVERTISING 
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By  VAL  FISHER,  Publisher,  of  London 


'  OME  wonderful  things  have  happened  in  advertising, 
through  war  conditions,  and  I  want  to  touch  on  some  of  those 
things,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  conditions  that  will 
probably  arise  as  the  war  goes  on.  In  the  last  four  years 
the  business  men  of  Great  Britain  have  learned  more  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  building  good-will  through  adver- 
tising than  they  did  in  the  forty  years  preceding  the  war. 

British  manufacturers  who  have  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
merchandise  to  sell,  whose  entire  plants  are  employed  on  gov- 
ernment work,  are  keeping  their  advertising  continuously 
before  the  public,  because  while  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
turn  their  profits  over  to  the  government,  while  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  war  to  have  theii 
factories  commandeered  and  their  normal  business  completely 
stopped,  yet  they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  their  good-will; 
they  are  not  willing  to  have  their  names  or  their  products 
forgotten. 

And  so  they  continue  their  advertising,  continue  building 
their  good-will,  so  that  when  the  war  shall  be  won  there  will 
be  an  immediate  demand  for  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  merchandise  that  their  greatly  enlarged  factories  will  then 
turn  out. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  manufacturer,  every  business  man, 
should  look  far  ahead.  Good-will  cannot  be  built  in  a  day, 
even  by  advertising.  The  war  will  not  last  alwav;-  We 
have  all  seen  the  mistake  of  being  unprepared  for  war ;  it 
is  almost  as  great  and  serious  a  mistake  to  be  unprepared  for 
peace. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  acres  and  acres  of 
enlarged  factory  space  now  employed  in  the  making  of  war 
products  all  over  America,  if  you  don't  built  good-will  now 
for  the  goods  you  are  going  to  make  when  the  war  is  won? 
How  are  you  going  to  keep  the  smoke  coming  out  of  your  fac- 
tory chimneys  after  peace  is  declared,  if  you  don't  keep  your 
name  constantly  before  the  public  now,  and  build  a  demand  for 
your  peace-time  products  that  will  insure  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness the  minute  you  stop  making  munitions  or  other  war  sup- 
plies? 

The  war  has  taught  the  manufacturers  and  business  men 
of  Britain  that  advertising  is  not  only  the  least  expensive 
way  to  sell  goods,  but  that  it  also  has  the  far  more  important 
function  of  building  good-will — a  good-will  whose  benefits, 
especially  in  critical  times,  can  hardly  be  measured.  British 
business  men  have  also  learned  that  advertising  can  be  used 
in  time  of  war  to  stop  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  and  even  increase  the  good-will  of  the  public. 
In  a  few  cases  British  corporations  have  realized  when  it  wa^ 
too  late,  and  after  irrevocable  damage,  that  advertising  would 
have  saved  them. 

Moreover,  you  Americans  must  not  forget  your  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade.  Millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  Central  and  South  America  will 
be  looking  to  you  for  American-made  goods  when  the  war 
is  over.  Those  of  you  who  are  best  prepared,  those  of  you 
whose  good-will  is  most  firmly  established,  will  reap  the 
greatest  benefit. — N.  Y.  Commercial. 
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Pan    Pacific 


INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT  of  JAPAN 


Bv   I.  R.  GEARY 


J.  N  briefly  discussing  the  present  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  Japan,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  what  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  in 
1914.  At  that  time  there  was  consider- 
able depression  in  the  industrial  circle- 
somewhat  along  the  same  lines  as  really 
existed  in  the  United  States  and  sonic 
other  countries.  Shortly  after  the  war 
commenced,  and  when  it  became  diffi- 
cult for  various  neutral  and  other  coun- 
tries to  obtain  what  they  desired  from 
the  sources  of  supply  previous  to  the 
war,  their  attention  was  directed  to 
Japan  and  as  a  result  orders  were  place' i 
in  Japan  by  South  America,  .Australia. 
Xew  Zealand,  Russia,  and  also  large  or- 
ders from  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. 

A  great  variety  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles were  desired  by  these  various  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  Japan  had  not  pre- 
\iousIy  made  and  therefore  was  not  ex- 
perienced in  producing.  Japanese  engi- 
neers and  business  men  were  therefore 
dispatched  to  various  countries  in  an  en-  \iaiia>'er 
deavor  to  learn  all  possible  respecting 
these  various  lines  of  manufacture  in 
order  that  they  might  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  for  increasing  the  output  of  the 
Japanese  factories.  This  has  really  continued  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  with  the  result  that  the  total  exports  of  Japan  have 
increased  enormously.  For  example:  In  the  year  1913  im- 
ports into  Japan  from  all  countries  amounted  to  appro.ximately 
5365,000.000.00  in  value.  The  exports  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $316,000,000.00,  thus  showing  excess  of  imports 
amounting  to  $48,000,000.00. 

In  1917.  three  vears  afterwards,  the  exports  amounted  in 
value  to  $800,000,000.00,  and  the  imports  to  $.t  17,000,000.00, 
thus  showing  an  excess  of  exports,  or  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  Japan,  amounting  to  $283,000,000.00.  You  will 
see,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  imports  amounted  to  429?;  • 
while  the  increase  of  exports  amounted  to  153%. 

The  total  value  of  Japanese  exports  to  China  alone  dur- 
ing the  year  1917  amounted  to  $145,000,000.00,  which  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  $58,000,000.00  over  the  previous 
year.  The  imports  into  Japan  from  China  during  that  same 
year  amounted  to  $56,000,000.00.  which  is  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000.00  over  the  previous  year. 

This,  of  course,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the 
manufactures  in  Japan  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

Japan's  Foreign  Loans  Proof  of  Prosperity. 

As  showing  also  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  cash  investments  made  by  Japan  in  various 
countries  during  the  same  period.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  1917,  namely  about  3><  years, 
Japan  invested  $377,000,000.00  in  outside  countries.  $267,- 
000,000.00  of  this  is  represented  by  Government  investment? 
in  foreign  bonds  and  $40,000,000.00  cover  investments  in 
China.  The  investments  in  China  are  distributed  about  as 
follows : 

Currency  Loan, 

Loan  granted  for  Electrical  Enterprises, 

Loan  to  cover  Telegraph  work. 

Loan  negotiated  for  Railway  and  other  work. 

Japan  also  has  investments  in  Manchuria  aggregating  $250,- 
000,000.00. 


J.  R.  GEARY. 
General    Electric    Coinfiaiiy 

hama,  Japan. 
Fifteen    Years   in  Japan' 


Yoko- 


Vou  will  be  interested  in  the  progress 
■  I  the  electrical  business  in  Japan  during 
ibe  15  years  that  I  have  resided  in  that 
country,  representing  the  interests  of  the 
I  ieneral  Electric  Company  there.  Re- 
markable work  has  been  done  on  all 
classes  of  electrical  undertakings,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  manufacturing  plants  which 
have  been  established  and  which  now 
turn  out  practically  all  classes  of  electri- 
cal appartus,  following  very  closely  along 
ihe  lines,  but  of  course  in  a  much  smaller 
way,  the  progress  of  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies  and  electrical 
manufacturing  concerns  of  this  country. 

There  are  at  present  about  40  miles  of 
electric  railways  in  Japan.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  electrical  enterprises, 
iiutside  of  manufacturing  companies, 
amounts  to  approximately  $730,000,- 
1)00.00.  The  capacity  of  the  water  power 
[jlants  is  some  730,000  kilowatts,  and  of 
steam  plants  277,000  kilowatts,  making 
a  total  operating  capacity  in  Japan  at  the 
present  time  in  electric  plants  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  kilowatts. 

The  largest  electric  light  company 
there  is  the  Tokio  Electric  Light  Cor- 
poration, which  is  operating  approxi- 
mately 100,000  kilowatts  in  water  power  apparatus.  Tlie  Osaka 
Electric  Light  Company  is  nearly  as  large,  operating  approxi- 
mately 100,000  kilowatts  of  water  power  and  steam  apparatus. 
In  all  the  other  large  cities  and  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
smaller  towns  electric  light  companies  exist  of  the  size  pro- 
portionate to  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

Electrical  Apparatus  Now  Manufactured  in  Japan. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  practically  all  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
used  in  Japan  was  imported  either  from  America  or  European 
countries,  90%  of  which  came  from  the  United  States. 
Gradually  electrical  manufacturing  has  increased  to  the  extent 
that  up  to  the  present  time  generating  apparatus  of  as  larg-5 
as  7000  to  8000  kilowatt  can  be  turned  out  in  one  of  the  large 
factories  there  in  a  period  of  6  to  7  months.  All  of  the  elec- 
tric lamps  used  in  Japan  are  made  in  that  country,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  is  being  exported  from  Japan  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  a  few  years  more,  practically  no  electrical  apparatus 
will  be  imported  into  Japan  by  reason  of  the  ability  of  the 
Japanese  plants  to  not  only  turn  out  all  of  the  requirement? 
of  the  country  but  also  undoubtedly  to  be  able  to  export  to 
other  countries. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  participated  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  the  electrical  business  and  electrical  develof- 
ment  in  Japan.  Previous  to  manufacturing  there,  the  General 
Electric  Company  exported  large  quantities  of  apparatus  from 
this  country^r,  beginning  as  far  back  as  20  years  ago.  After 
that  time  the  General  Electric  Company  made  certain  invest- 
ments in  electrical  manufacturing  plants  there  and  at  the 
present  time  has  a  large  interest  in  the  most  important  electri- 
cal manufacturing  enterprises  with  the  connection  of  financial 
interest  and  partnership  extending  over  15  years.  This  con- 
nection has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  both  as  re- 
gards the  investments  and  the  business  association  with  its 
Japanese  partners  of  that  country. 

\\'ater  power  development  has  progressed  very  rapidly  :  one 
plant,   for  instance,  developing  approximately   100,000  horse- 

(Concluded  on  page  25) 
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COCOANUT  INDUSTRY  LOOMING  LARGE 

By  THOMAS  FOX,  Staff  Correspondent  at  Singapore 

1  N  Malaya,   where  tlie  tin  and   the   rubber    industries    are  from  butter  reported  to  be  as  wholesome,  real  and  palatable 

looked  upon  as   the  mainstay  of   the  country,  one  is  apt  to  as  the  best  dairy  butter, 

overlook  the  importance  of  the  cocoanut  industry.    Cocoanut  r^       t-     v  1    c          .  1       .             r 

cultivation  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  agricultural  industries  P"^.  ^"^''f^  '^^  ^'  '^^^*  manufactures  nut  butter  on  an 

of  Malaya,  and  the  country  has  been  proved  to  be  eminently  extensive   scale,   and   requires   over   .00  tons   of  oil   daily   to 

suited   for  it.     Copra  is  reported  to  have  been  first  shipped  ""^."'=  '    '°  ^"PP'^  "^'^  ^^f        ,        '  ""  ''^'  ^}^^  '°  ^^^  ^ 

from  the  Straits  in   1850,  but  it  was   1870  before  it  became  dividend  of  225   per  cent,  largely  on   account  of  Us  success 

an  important  article  of  export.     It  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  '"  '""""'"S  'f  commercial  account  the  nutritious  qualities  of 

.since  cocoanut.     Animal  butter  is  of  exceedingly  variable  and 

Before  the  war  large  quantities  of  copra  were  shipped  to  ""'^^^tai"  ^^f^y-     On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  method  of 

Marseilles,  as   was  also  cocoanut  oil.     But  the  depredations  '^"^   manufacture  of  butter  substitutes   from   the  cocoanut  is 

of  the  submarines,  and  the  shipping  restrictions,  have  almost  favorable  to  evenness  of  quality. 

completely   cut   off  this   market.      Since   the   war,   Japan   has  In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  cocoanut  oil  is  an  important 

bought  largely  both  of  the  copra  and  the  oil,  and  in  spite  of  factor.      Animal    fats    formed    originally    the   largest   constit- 

the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  the  export,  partic-  uents  of  soaps,  but  cocoanut  fat  has  proved  itself  superior  in 

ularly  of  the  oil,  she  still  continues  to  manifest  a  very  real  many  ways,  and  soapmakers  have  eagerly  availed  themselves 

interest  in  these  articles.  of  this  product.    One  of  the  largest  soap  manufacturing  firms 

America  Iiitherto  has  not  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  in  tbe  world  have  their  own  cocoanut  estates  in  Africa  (West 

import  of  cocoanut  oil  and  copra  from  Malaya  or  the  Dutch  and  Central)   and  elsewdiere.     For  years  past  they  have  se- 

Islands  because  of  the  extensive  trade  that  has  passed  in  these  cured   supplies   from   these,  and  the  use  of  the  cocoanut  fat 

articles   between  her  and   the   Philippine   Islands.     Owing  to  has  undoubtedly  won   for  their  products  the  high  reputation 

American  enterprise,  the  Philippines  to  America  have  proved  which  they  hold  througliout  the  world.     The  fat  is  also  used 

of  greater  vakie  as  producers  of  cocoanut  oil  than  have  the  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 

territories    here.      The    Philippines    have    taken    the   question  ^                 ^  ,      o,           o          •     • 

of  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  seriously.     In  the  Straits  Cocoanut  Cake  Shows  Supenonty. 

and  the  Dutch  islands  we  have  a  number  of  mills,  but  they  After  the  extraction  of  the  fat  the  residue  is  compressed 

are  on  the  whole  small,  and  generally  speaking,  not  too  well  into  cattle  cake.     Over  oil  palm  and   linseed,  cocoanut  cake 

equipped.     Just  now,  owing  to  the  official   restrictions,  it  is  holds   a  marked   superiority,   as   the   following    analysis    will 

difficult  to  export  the  oil.  show: 

As   I  have  stated   in   previous  articles,  a  permit  to  export  Carbohy-     Albumi- 

has  to  be  obtained  from  the  British  Colonial  Office  in  Lon-  Fats           drates        noids         Water 

don.      Ihat  means  delay.      1  hen  before  a   shipping  company  Cocoanut  cake    '      .      .      11  2             47  4             18  2               9  4 

will  afford  the  space,  not  only  this  permit  has  to  be  submitted.      Oil  palm  9  5  55  4  16  1  105 

but  a  guarantee  has  to  be  given  that  an  import  permit  has     j  inseed  8  9  27  5  24  8  12  2 

been   obtained   at   vour   side,   and    further   tliat   the   importer 

will  ship  to  the  British  government  the  glycerine  equivalent  Then  there  are  other  uses  besides  those  to  which  the  flesh 

at  the  governments'  price,  which  is  none  too  high.  <:a"  ^'^  P"'-     ^^r  instance,  the  mass  of  fiber  which  lies  between 

the  shell  of  the  nut  proper  and  the  outside  casing  is  inval- 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Get  Into  Touch.  uable  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  matting,  ropes,  door 

But  these  restrictions  are  not  likely  to  remain  for  all  time,  niats.  brooms,  etc.     The  shell  itself  is  largely  used  for  smok- 

and  it  would  be  wise  for  the  American  importers  to  get  into  ing   rubber  in   this   country,   while  it  also   makes   a   superior 

touch  with   interests  here  with   the  view  of  shipping  the  oil  carbon.     There  are  numerous  other  directions  in  which   the 

when  conditions  are  improved.     From  this  part  of  the  worhl  cocoanut  can  be  used,  but  these  cannot  be  recounted  in  the 

large  quantities  of  oil  and  copra  can  be  shipped  across  the  space  of  a  short  article  such  as  this. 

Atlantic,  and  if  the  American  importer  is  enterprising  he  will  It  is  true  that  the  rubber  industry  has  taken  the  attention 

see   that   he    does   not   entirely    depend   on    pre-war   sources,  of  agriculturists  to  a  large  extent  from  the  cultivation  of  the 

but  taps  the  extensive  market  that  lies  here.  cocoanut.      For   the   grower   there  has  been   more   in   rubber 

The  uses  to  which  die  cocoanut  can  be  put  commercially  during  the   past   eight   or  ten   years   than   there   has  been   in 

are  multifarious.     I  am  aware  that  in  most  American  states  cocoanuts.      But   nevertheless    there   are   extensive    areas     in 

there   are   very   stringent    food   laws,   and   it   is   just   possible  Malay  under  cocoanuts,  as  there  are  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 

that  some  of  the  uses  to  which  copra  is  put  in  England  would  neo.  and  the  small  Dutch  islands  in  this  part  of  the  world, 

not  be  allowed  in  your  states.    On  that  point  I  have  no  definite  and   a   fine  market   lies  open   to  the   importers   at  your  side, 

information.     In  England,  for  instance,  cocoanut  lard  is  being  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  export  at  the  pres- 

made   on   a   very  extensive   scale   and   is   well   received.      So  ent  time,  but  these  will  not  always  remain,  and  it  might  be 

similar  is  it  in  appearance  and  general  properties  to  the  ani-  profitable    for   those   interested    to   make   inquiries    regarding 

mal  product  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  difference  the  securing  of  supplies  of  the  oil  and  copra  from  this  part 

between  the  two.  of  the  world. 

It  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  mar-  

garine.   In  England,  and  I  suppose  in  the  United  States,  people 

have  been  inchned  to  look  upon  margarine  with  suspicion  in  H.    B.    KING   SALES   AGENCY 

view  of  the  mysterious  fat  mixtures  said  to  play  a  conspic-  „,      .,_,...       ^  ,       ,                 ...      „■        »  t<^  r-  rr 

..               .    ■     -i              r     ^            r>   I             ■        1           r       •      I  The  H.  B.  King  Sales  Agencv,  with  office  at  244  California 

uous  part  in  its  manufacture.     But  now  in  place  of  animal  „        „      °.                       ^      ^i    ■       u-i-..     »              1      r 

fats,  cocoanut  oil  is    almost  exclusively  used,  and  this,  taken  ^t^^*^'-   ^an    Francisco,   announce   their   abihty   to   supply   for 

in  conjunction,  of  course,  with  the  need  to  find  new  sources  Prompt  mill  shipment,  steel  products  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  be 

of   food   supplv,   has  given   margarine  an   important  place  in  rails,  wire  nails,  galvanized  sheets  (plain  or  corrugated),  gal- 

the  domestic  life  of  England.     I  believe  it  is  stated  that  cer-  vanized  wire,  wire  rope,  bolts  and  nuts,  structural  beams,  tin 

tain  Continental  houses  carrv  the  refining  of  cocoanut  oil  to  P'ate^  l^lack  and  blue  annealed  sheets,  etc.     Ihis  live  brokerage 

such  a  point  that  they  are  able  to  blend  it  with  the  best  pas-  concern  also  has  a  large  variety  of  steel  rails  to  offer,  m  mam 

teurized  milk,  in  place  of  skimmed  milk,  and  produce  there-  weights  and  lengths. 
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P  a  II    Pacific 


STANDARDIZATION    IN   SHIPBUILDING 


X  HE  pessimist  has  already  declared  that  our  merchant  fleet 
project  is  to  be  a  short-lived  venture  at  best.  There  is  every 
indication,  however,  that  we  are  making  progress  along  a 
certain  line  that  will  count  tremendously  in  our  favor  insofar 
as  the  cost  of  ships  is  concerned.  It  is  something  distinctly 
American  in  conception  and  is  embraced  in  a  single  word — 
standardization. 

Before  we  entered  the  war  the  Government  was  not  build- 
ing merchant  ships  and  private  enterprise  in  this  line  was  so 
restricted  as  to  hardly  merit  consideration.  But  when  stress 
of  war  compelled  the  Government  to  engage  in  the  hurried 
construction  of  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  it  transpired  tliat  lack 
of  standardization  was  not  only  a  great 
obstacle  to  rapid  progress  but  a  serious 
factor  in  the  multiplication  of  costs. 

By  considering  the  economic  import- 
ance of  certain  standardized  industrial 
practices  as  they  affect  a  majority  of 
individuals,  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
importance  of  standardization  in  ship- 
building is  obtained.  For  e.xample,  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  hats  and  shoes 
is  largely  standardized  as  to  sizes  and 
patterns.  For  this  reason  a  standardized 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  much  less  than  so-called 
made  to  order  apparel.  It  is  because  standardization  permits 
of  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  plus  quantity  produc- 
tion. Other  familiar  examples  of  successful  standardization 
are  found  in  the  dollar  watch  and  the  corresponding  thing 
in  automobiles. 

America  Building  Sea-going  "Flivvers." 

America's  problem,  then,  is  to  make  a  dollar  ship,  so  to 
speak,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  sea-going  "flivver,"  something 
easily  replaced  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
thoroughly  sound  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  utility 
and  economy.  This  means  standardization  all  along  the  line. 
The  more  nearly  the  fabricated  shapes  for  hulls  and  all  ship 
machinerj-  and  ship  equipment  conform  to  standard  sizes 
or  patterns,  the  greater  will  be  the  saving  in  initial  cost  and 
maintenance  of  ships.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  effect  this, 
something  it  has  already  accomplished  with  respect  to  many 
things.  The  fact  that  no  such  thing  existed  when  emergencv 
shipbuilding  began  made  early  progress  slow.  There  were 
not  only  the  problems  of  organization,  but  the  further  com- 
plications always  attending  large  construction  enterprises  be- 
fore materials  and  methods  have  become   fully  standardized. 

As  an  illustration  of  past  and  general  conditions  it  would 
naturally  be  assumed  that  a  superabundance  of  anchors  could 
be  procured  far  in  advance  of  hull  construction.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  it  came  to  getting  anchors  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  ships,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
firms  making  anchors  was  able  to  turn  them  out  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  requirements.  Moreover,  such  anchors  as 
were  available  came  in  some  fifty  different  sizes.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  had  formerlv  been  ac- 
customed to  change  or  make  new  anchor  moulds  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  individuals,  which  always  involves  e.xtra 
time  and  expense.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  different  anchor  sizes,  to  fourteen, 
which  is  about  three-fourths  reduction  in  the  former  num- 
bers of  sizes,  resulting  in  a  material  reduction  in  time  and 
cost  of  manufacture.  In  other  words,  to  cast  a  thousand 
anchors  of  miscellaneous  sizes  would  cost  far  more  in  the 
way  of  foundry  equipment  than  to  cast  the  same  number  in 
a  single  pattern  or  size.  One  result  is  reduction  in  produc- 
tion cfst  to  the  manufacturer,  which  means  lower  prices  to 
die  consumer. 


[XoTE  BY  THE  EDITOR: — If  America's 
Afler-The-War  Shipping  Program  is  to 
provide  for  the  ulili:alioii  uf  a  Merchaii: 
Marine  of  some  25  million  tonnage — 
which  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Cnitcd 
States  Shipping  Board,  predicts  zcill 
considerably  expand  after  things  are 
fairly  under  zvay — the  proposition  front 
an  investment  point  of  fii-ti'  zoill  he  very 
largely  affected  by  the  cost  of  our  ships.] 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  lifeboats  are  an  extremely  impor- 
tant detail  in  the  equipment  of  merchant  ships.  They  first 
came  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  degrees  of  durability.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  them,  for  ships 
could  not  put  to  sea  without  life-saving  apparatus.  The  sit- 
uation will  soon  be  entirely  changed  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  life-boats.  Standard  plans  and  specifications  have 
recently  been  adopted.  This  means  exact  knowledge  as  to 
requirements  in  the  way  of  materials,  thus  establishing  a  com- 
mon basis  of  cost  estimate.  Standard  plans  also  provide  for 
minimum  waste  of  materials  in  cutting  to  patterns.  Under 
standardization  it  is  also  possible  to  let 
contracts  on  a  geographical  as  well  as 
cost  basis,  thus  eliminating  long  distance 
hauls.  Under  the  old  plan  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  ship  boats  and  rafts 
from  \'ancouver.  Wash.,  to  Bristol,  Pa. 
This  meant  high  transportation  cost. 
The  result  under  standardization  will  be 
more  lifeboats  and  better  lifeboats  with 
costs  tending  toward  the  minimum. 

In  the  early  days  blocks  came  in  200 

dift'erent  sizes.  Blocks  and  fittings  have 
been  cut  to  SO  sizes,  which  has  increased  plant  facilities 
about  35  per  cent.  Manufacturers  can  now  concentrate  on 
production  where  formerly  a  large  part  of  the  business  in- 
cluded the  making  of  new  dies  with  attending  increase  in  cost. 
Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  standardization 
of  lumber  sizes  and  quality,  but  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration realizes  that  there  is  need  for  further  standardization, 
which  is  being  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  cite  a  sin- 
gle instance,  both  production  and  prompt  utilization  of  large 
quantities  of  lumber  will  be  facilitated  by  standardization  of 
deck   planking   where   used   for  certain   types   of   steel   ships 

All  Supplies,  Even  Bedding,  Standardized. 

In  the  case  of  costly  machinery,  such  as  boilers  and  engines, 
standardization  has  eliminated  many  intermediate  sizes.  Nau- 
tical instruments,  plumbing  fi.xtures.  winches,  windlasses — in 
fact  all  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go  to  make  a 
fully  equipped  ship  will  be  thorouglily  standardized  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it.  Standardization  has  invaded 
even  the  galley  and  is  being  applied  to  stewards'  outfits.  There 
will  be  no  longer  miscellaneous  sets  of  equipment  that  may 
meet  the  requirements  of-  one  ship  but  not  those  of  another. 
Linen,  bedding  and   furniture  are  being  standardized. 

One  definition  of  purpose  is  to  have  all  items  and  appli- 
ances so  standardized  that  they  will  be  available  for  any  ship 
without  regard  to  where  the  equipment  is  made,  which  will 
mean  maximum  progress  in  the  building  and  outfitting  of 
ships,  but  the  economy  of  standardization  starts  right  in  the 
factory  and  continues  until  the  ship  puts  to  sea.  Even  there  it 
does  not  cease.  In  the  shop  or  factory  it  means  repetitive  work, 
resulting  in  increased  speed  and  skill.  It  affords  a  fair  and 
accurate  basis  of  cost  estimate.  It  saves  in  production,  pack- 
ing and  transportation  costs.  It  reduces  construction  and  in- 
stallation costs  and  promotes  efficiency,  not  onh'  among  the 
men  who  build  ships  and  ship  equipment,  but  among  those 
who  operate  them.  Standardization  was  a  big  undertaking 
in  .itself,  for  it  involved  selection  and  classification  of  re- 
sources, location  of  plants  and  manufacturing  facilities,  de- 
sign of  apparatus  and  equipment  and  the  drawing  up  and 
distribution  of  plans  and  specifications,  but  when  finally  ac- 
complished, as  it  soon  will  be,  it  will  mean  ships  built  at 
rock-bottom  prices  and  in  any  number  required. 

Buy  War  Savings  Stamps 
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STRATEGIC  VALUE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


f^r 


By  WALTER  S.  WHEATON,  Gen.  A^ent  Swayne,  Hoyt  &  Co. 


ITH  a  gathering  of  interests  concerned  in  shipping 
and  more  or  less  familiar  with  ports  and  foreign  trade  as  all 
of  us  are,  a  matter  of  minute  detail  with  reference  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  world  which  happens  to  be  up  for 
discussion  is  not  vital,  when  considered  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. This  much  can  be  said  at  the  outset  for  Malaysia 
or  the  Federated  Malay  states,  or  of  any  of  its  several  units 
as  part  thereof,  and  all  the  country  with  its  many  millions 
of  people  directly  tributary  to  this  section  of  our  world. 

The  question  of  the  moment  is,  how  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  hold  much  of  the  business  of  that  part  of  the 
world's  trade,  which  is  now  moving  via  our  Pacific  Coast, 
as  well  as  to  increase  and  continue  it  along  permanently 
established  lines. 

Setting  aside  statistics,  for  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
what  this  section  of  our  privileged  field  of  competition  offers, 
and  the  decided  advantages  that  favor  our  Pacific  Coast 
ports  as  against  other  port  ofterings  for  climate,  geograph- 
ical or  mileage  reasons,  we  \vi\\  review  if  possible,  that 
country  from  the  gateway  and  great  city  and  port  of  Sing- 
apore. This  is  the  chief  city  of  that  section  of  the  world, 
with  a  population  of  approximately  400,000  today,  and  wdiich 
is  the  trans-shipping  port  for  much  if  not  all  the  ocean  com- 
merce exchanged  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  Singa- 
pore is  one  of  the  world's  ten  greatest  ports,  and  is  what 
might  aptly  be  termed  a  "Key-Port"  and  as  such  it  ofifers 
for  American  trade  its  best  opportunities  I  think,  for  suc- 
cessful competition  with  our  business  rivals  via  our  Pacific 
Coast  because  of  the  mileage  advantages  we  have  at  the  out- 
set. For  example.  Singapore  is  7300  miles  from  our  Pacific 
Coast,  while  it  is  10,150  miles  from  New  York  via  the  short- 
est steamer  sailing  route  and  approximately  the  same  dis- 
tance from  European  ports  of  consequence. 

Until  this  war  broke  over  us,  it  was  the  custom  to  think 
of  Singapore  or  Bangkok  or  Colombo  and  all  that  territory 
in  connection  w-ith  the  -Atlantic  Ocean  way.  That  has,  how- 
ever, like  everything  else,  been  greatly  changed  and  one  of 
the  pcssibilities  as  is  now  apparent,  is  that  the  Malaysias 
are  not  only  trading  with  us  via  our  Pacific  but  it  is  decidedly 
the  shorter  way,  on  account  of  being  approximately  3000 
miles  nearer  than  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  equal  factor. 

Manila  the  "Key  Port"  of  the  Pacific. 

With  the  return  of  normal  conditions  some  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  for  example,  that  with  the  British  Indies,  will  return 
to  the  Atlantic  routes  via  Suez  EXCEPT,  and  do  not  overlook 
this  exception— EXCEPT  SUCH  OF  THAT  BUSINESS 
AS  WE  ARRANGE  TO  CARE  FOR  FROM  OUR  FIRST 
AND  LAST  AMERICAN  PORT  OF  CALL.  "Manila," 
which  is  only  1370  miles  northeast  of  Singapore  and  corre- 
spondingly near  all  Indias  and  Malaysia  countries,  should 
be  a  distributary  point  for  American  commerce  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Manila  should  be  warehousing  and  gate- 
way port,  and  that  is  one  of  the  many  things  our  trades- 
people will  have  to  do. 

In  tliat  country  known  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  it  is  reported 
50.000.000  rubber  trees  are  now  in  full  market  usage.  Many 
millions  of  tons  of  crude  rubber  alone  are  imported  to  our 
country  via  the  Port  of  Singapore.  From  the  immediate  trib 
utary  territory  comes  kapok,  tin,  sisal.  In  short  much  of 
our  preferred  needs  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  comes  from 
this  section  of  the  world  to  the  United  States,  all  now  moving 
to  us  via  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  opportunities  for  business  with  these  countries  will  be 
immensely  bettered  if  we  take  advantage  of  what  "Manila," 
as  an  American  "Key-Port"  or  base,  has  to  offer,  and  from 
which  these  countries  can  be  supplied.  Its  possibilities  are 
too  well  known  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  go  into  details  now. 


We  do  not  know  that  the  volume  of  business  even  at  pres- 
ent has  been  in  e.xcess  of  the  capacity  of  ships  to  carry  it.  I 
believe  our  steel  or  metal  products  of  all  kind,  arranging  from 
shelf  hardware  to  larger  machinery  will  lead  the  way  for 
our  export  trade. 

As  a  shipping  man  I  am  well  satisfied  of  our  ability  to  cope 
in  every  way  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  contest  for 
trade  abroad,  insofar  as  the  matter  of  ports  and  ships  is  con- 
cerned, but  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  taking  care  of 
the  share  of  business,  much  of  which  will  be  ours  for  the 
asking,  I  begin  to  slow  up  as  it  were,  because  in  some  of  my 
moments  of  lessened  enthusiasm,  as  a  result  of  perscnal  ex- 
periences with  some  shippers  and  also  some  of  our  govern- 
mental departments,  I  wonder  if  a  large  part  of  our  people 
are  even  as  yet  fully  alive  to  the  opportunity  as  well  as 
the  task  that  faces  them.  It  is  (.f  this  we  must  all  be  con- 
cerned, because  I  believe  we,  as  steamship  men,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  other  countries  and 
nations,  particularly  those  bordering  on  our  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
unquestioned  ocean  of  the  Wtrld's  future  commerce,  must  to 
a  more  or  less  degree  in  addition  to  meeting  their  competi- 
tors in  the  matter  of  steamship  and  ports  do  a  great  work 
in  helping  to  develop  and  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  part 
of  many  of  our  shippers. 

Shippers  Co-operate  to  Hold  Trade. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  shown  us  the  way, 
in  the  matter  of  ships  and  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least  of 
our  ability  as  shipping  men  to  equal  the  task  as  properly  and 
efficiently  caring  for  these  same  ships  by  a  system  of  port 
equipment  and  unified  working  arrangements  equal  in  every- 
way indeed  to  the  examples  set  for  us  by  the  world  wide 
wonder  of  ship  construction. 

What  we  have  to  do,  and  do  it  along  organized  lines, 
is  to  see  that  our  various  departments  of  public  service  are 
brought  into  some  kind  of  a  harmonious  working  order  and 
that  the  proper  regard  for  the  needs  of  business  are  cared 
for  first,  and  that  any  matter  of  departmental  differences 
are  of  no  concern  to  the  public  other  than  that  whicli  insures 
to  our  commerce  the  easiest  way  out.  For  example,  if  any 
one  entertains  die  faintest  idea  that  our  railroad  adminis- 
tration can  continue  its  present  rates  and  service  for  21 
mcnths  after  this  war  and  that  we  as  a  nation  can  fill  those 
ships  of  which  the  railroads  are  the  most  potent  factor  in 
competition  with  the  world,  they  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. It  cannot  possibly  be  dene.  Personally  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  steamship  and  port  end  of  our  foreign  trade  prob- 
lem is  as  good  as  solved.  Our  work  is  to  first  help  the  busi- 
ness man  to  understand,  and  next  to  see  that  our  public  serv- 
ice officials  realize  the  needs  of  both  the  shipper  and  steam- 
ship operator. 

"The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  commercial  waterway  of  the  com- 
ing generations  for  a  long  wdiile  to  come.  We  are  paving 
the  way,  and  as  a  nation  we  have  the  biggest  and  best  hand- 
icap ever  offered  in  any  kind  of  competition  and  the  Pacific" 
Coast  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  especially  favored. 
The  answer  can  be  foretold  in  two  letters  "IF." 


MORE  STEAMERS  FOR  MATSON  LINE 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company  have  been  allotted  a  num- 
ber of  the  new  wcoden  steamers  just  being  turned  over  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  to  be  loaded  on  the  Sound  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

This  should  be  good  news  for  lumber  exporters  in  this 
direction,  as  the  company  states  they  will  now  be  in  a  position 
to  consider  taking  lumber  on  these  vessels  for  delivery  it 
Island  ports. 
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CHINA'S   OCTOBER   TENTH 


BEAUTIFUL  glimpse  into  the  Xational  consciousness 
of  China  was  given  in  San  Francisco  on  October  tenth.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  its  distinguished  Consul-General  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  this  young  repubhc  was  celebrated  in 
a  most  befitting  way.  Throughout  the  exercises  of  a  literary 
nature  ran  a  thread  of  hopefulness  that  wove  a  carpet  for  the 
feet  of  progress  to  span  the  chasm  of  economic  infancy  and 
stand  upon  the  solid  soil  of  a  regenerated  Nation. 

For  China  will  be  regenerated.  Her  aged  heart  is  young. 
Her  art,  her  philosophy  and  her  scholarship  have  caught  the 
impulse  of  American  ideality  that  fluctuates  across  her  entire 
scheme  of  life.  Emerging  from  the  twilight  of  social  and 
commercial  isolation  the  erect  figure  of  an  Industrial  China 
looms.  And  its  attitude  is  very  reassuring  to  the  millions  who 
inhabit  that  portion  of  the  globe.  No  longer  will  hunger  be 
the  reward  of  labor,  nor  misery  be  the  price  of  life.  A  new 
scale  of  wages,  a  higher  plane  of  living,  a  capacity  to  produce 
and  purchase  more  will  be  the  program  of  the  future.  The 
exploitation  of  the  poor  will  terminate ;  and  the  humanity  of 
China  will  be  oflfered  opportunities  to  expand  its  energies  foi 
the  BENEFIT  of  all  mankind.  It  will  be  a  democratic  China, 
released  from  insulting  interference,  and  co-operating  every- 
where with  free  men  in  conferring  the  greatest  good  upon  the 
greatest  numbers.  THIS  will  be  the  China  America  desires 
to  welcome  to  the  sisterhood  of  Republics  for  the  welfare  of 
the  World. 


H^, 


THE   FINE  ART  OF  TRADE 


AR  has  ever  been  the  selfish  business  of  the  Autocrat- 
Hereafter  BUSINESS  should  become  an  unselfish  war  against 
autocracy.  If  the  ideals  of  Democracy  be  extended  to  every 
portion  of  the  earth  PROFIT  will  be  legislated  out  of  war 
and  business  will  consist  in  bestowing  the  greatest  good  upon 
the  greatest  numbers. 

That  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  this  age. 

To  make  this  possible,  DIPLOMACY  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised. International  law  will  have  to  be  something  else  than 
an  imperial  trap  to  hamstring  weak  and  inoffending  races,  and 
force  will  mean  a  MORAL  sanction  instead  of  dynamite  and 
usurpation.  Then  trade  will  become  one  of  the  lilDeral  ARTS 
instead  of  the  anarchy  of  greed. 

As  the  autocrat  has  made  an  "art"  of  war,  so  may  democ- 
racy make  an  art  of  business  in  an  international  sense.  The 
art  of  the  autocrat  was  to  deceive,  to  mislead,  to  mystify,  to 
surprise,  and  to  POSSESS.  The  art  of  democracy  should  be 
to  enlighten,  to  encourage,  to  gratify  and  to  distribute  the 
means  of  human  happiness  among  ALL  the  children  of  our 
common  clay. 

The  control  of  shipping  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  means  that  such  an  art  is  about  to  be  established  in  the 


trade  relations  of  the  Wi-rld.  Heretofore  when  autocracy  was 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  in  foreign  lands 
the  CANNON  followed  the  flag  into  a  hurricane  of  diplomatic 
intrigue,  and  imposition.  Hereafter  when  democracy  pene- 
trates a  foreign  market  the  benefits  will  be  MUTUAL  and 
profit  will  arise  from  the  reciprocal  demands  of  traders  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  and  happiness  of  ALL.  This  new 
Art  will  mean  CO-OPERATION— not  ROBBERY,  and 
RUIN. 


0, 


AN  IDEA  OF   REPRISAL 


CTOBER,  1918,  will  be  a  month  to  which  all  future  his- 
tory will  refer  as  the  beginning  of  the  NEW  REGIME.  Old 
principles  of  International  Law  are  dissolving ;  new  ones  being 
enthroned.  The  principle  of  INTERFERENCE  out  of  which 
evolved  the  doctrine  of  the  BALANCE  OF  PO\\^ER  as  well 
as  the  natural  and  inherited  right  of  European  States  to  sus- 
pect and  hate  each  other  is  about  to  be  discarded.  And,  let 
us  hope,  FOREVER. 

Looking  back  to  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  PRUSSIA,  in 
1787,  to  restore  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his  old  prerogatives 
as  stadtholder;  to  the  invasion  of  France,  in  1791,  by  Prussia 
and  Austria,  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI;  to  the  interference  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  popular  governments  of  Piedmont, 
Naples,  Sicily  and  Spain,  in  1820-3,  in  behalf  of  AUTOC- 
RACY ;  and.  farther  back,  to  its  origin,  in  the  contest  of 
Francis  I  against  Charles  \'  of  Germany  and  Spain  and  The 
Netherlands,  we  everywhere  find  the  "EXPEDIENCY"  of 
Crowned  Heads  the  true  source  of  Hell  on  earth.  The  Wars 
that  grew  out  of  all  such  aggressions  have  always  been  justified 
on  the  theory  of  SELF-DEFENSE  which  in  turn  authorized 
RETORSION  and  REPRISAL  to  maintain  the  Sovereign 
attribute  of  "Equality"  among  self-respecting  and  hate-gen- 
erating States.  The  STATE  was,  always,  the  thing.  The 
MAN  was  merely  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  doumed  to 
sufl^er,  to  kill  and  get  killed.  That  is  the  doctrine  oi  Kant. — 
the  Prussian  inheritance  we  see,  in  this  age,  expending  itself 
in  a  saturnalia  of  destruction. 

Democracy  should  not  present  ITSELF  in  such  gruesome 
colors.  Reprisal  should  be  of  a  dift'erent  mould.  If  RE- 
PRISAL be  made  to  consist  of  occupying  city  for  city,  in 
Germany,  for  every  hamlet,  that  German  Autocracy  has  de- 
stroved  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  during  this  War,  UNTIL 
THE  CULPRIT  HAS  MADE  COMPLETE  RESTORA- 
TION, we  will  get  rid  of  many  things  that  generate  the  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  fomented  HATE.  And  let  this  empounding 
be  conducted  under  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
indicate  that  only  JUSTICE,  and  not  revenge,  is  being  meted 
out.  This  is  the  democratic  way;  not  the  tryrant  way  of  ex- 
piation. It  will  offer  an  avenue  over  which  the  penitent  may 
atone  for  past  transgressions  while  gradually  assuming  the 
garb  of  rectitude. 
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SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY.  VALLEJO.  CAL. 
That  Originated  a  Ten-Billion-Dollar   Pan   Pacific   Market   Without  a   Dollar's 
MAURICE   C.   COUCHOT.   Consi.ltine    Engineer 
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Xevv  Home  of  the  Raisin 
PROPOSED  PLANT  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  RAISIK  CO.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

MACDOKALD   &    KAHN.    Designing   Engineers 
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MILL  AND  WAREHOUSE  FOR  THE  SPERRY  FLOUR  CO.,  VALLEJO,  CAL. 

MAURICE    C.    COUCHOT,    Consulting    Engineer 
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Pan    Pacific 


"HAGIWARA    PARK," 
Designed,    Constructed   and   Owned  by   M.    Hagiwara,   Golden   Gate   Park,   San    Francisco. 

— Courtesy   of  Japanese-American   Trade   Year   Book. 
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Clab  which  has  for  its 
Dgan  "American  Managers 
American  Sal  ,smen  for 
American  Business  the 
World  Over," 


\VM,    H,    HAMMER 

The  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco  of  which  the  newly 
I  lected  officers  and  directors  are  shown  above,  has  during  its 
Krief  existence  won  an  enviable  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  inter- 
iKitional  commercial  organizations. 

President  Wm.  H.  Hammer  in  his  annual  report  calls  attention 
to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Club  which  has  increased  its 
membership  more  than  1400%  since  organization  less  than 
eighteen  months  ago.  Numbered  among  the  four  hundred  mem- 
bers are  the  principal  exporting,  importing,  shipping  and  marine 
insurance  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

President  Hammer  further  reviewing  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization during  the  past  year  emphasized  the  spirit  of  har 
monious  co-operation  which  has  prevailed. 

Of  these  foreign  traders  who  have  so  splendidly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  trade  revival  to  restore  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the 
community  of  the  seas,  "Pan  Pacific"  is  justly  proud. 

Indeed,  the  San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Club  is  one  of  our 
Pan  Pacific  organizations  which  records  its  usefulness  in  its  rec 
ognized  achievements  and  which  programs  its  future  in  a  way 
to  make  it  supplementary  to  the  work  being  promoted  by  the 
Government,  to  establish  and  make  permanent,  as  well  as  recip- 
rocally beneficial,  the  foreign  trade  relations  of  this  country  with 
other  nations. 

This  is  the  Club  that  has  been  intrumental  in  developing  a  hap- 
pier feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  among  all  the  ex- 
porters and  importers  who  visit  our  shores — of  dissipating  inter- 
national prejudice  and  revealing  to  all  foreign  traders  the  spirit 
'if  fair  play  characteristic  of  American  commerce.  If  the  Club 
(lid  nothing  more  than  this,  its  achievement  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  age. 

The  constructive  work  of  the  coming  year  includes  an  educa- 
tional lecture  course,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  un- 
dertaken by  a  similar  organization.  Its  lecture  schedule  covers 
every  phase  of  international  commerce  and  specifically  indicates 
the  necessary  procedure  in  developing  overseas  trade  with  each 
group  of  world  markets.  The  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  recog- 
nized authorities  in  their  particular  field. 

"American  Maioagers  and  American  Salesmen  for  American 
Business  the  World  Over"  is  the  patriotic  slogan  of  this  splendid 
organization. 


President 

WM.   H.  HAMMER Hammer  &  Company 

First    Vice-President 

E.    W.   WILSON.. Anglo   &  London   Paris   Nat.  Bank 

Second  Vice-President 

E.    C.    BABBITT 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Third    Vice-President 

C.    E.    HYDES Fireman's    Fund    Insurance    Co. 

Educational   Director 

FRANK  H.  TATE Exporter  and  Importer 

Secretary    and    Treasurer 
WM.   E.    HAGUE 


E.   (.;,    BABBITT 


C.    E.  HYDES 


WM.    E.    HAGL'E 


BEN  C.  DAILEY Overseas  Shipping  Co. 

DOUGLAS   ERSKINE W.   R.   Grace   &  Co. 

WM.    A.    McKEE Dickerson    &   Gaskill 

J.    G.    DECATUR Western   Union    Telegraph  Co. 

GEO.    I.    KINNEY General    Electric  Co. 

CHARLETON  B.   PERKINS.  .Standard  Products   Co. 

H.   M.    WADE 

Traffic   and   Commerce   Expert 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Bv  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY,  Chairman   V .  S.  Shippin-  Heard 


HIS  war  has  brought  about  the  re- 
discovery of  America.  We  have  lost 
many  precious  hves  in  it,  but  out  of  it 
will  come  new  life  for  the  nation. 

The  new  thrift  and  energ)-  of  the 
American  people  are  creating  national 
assets  which  will  oiTset  the  burden  of 
taxation.  With  the  energy  and  the  unity 
which  have  come  to  us  through  this  great 
war  of  humanity,  we  will  produce  wealth 
on  a  far  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 

W'c  are  building  ships  of  an  aggregate 
value  nearly  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  We  are  building 
these  ships  to  win  the  war.  Every  ton 
that  we  can  launch  and  deliver  is  going 
into  the  bridge  of  ships  to  France,  with 
the  e.Kception  of  a  very  few  vessels  put 
into  coastwise  hauling  for  war  purposes. 
such  as  the  Xew  England  coal  trade, 
which  feeds  the  munition  factories,  an  1 
a  few  others  sent  down  to  South  Amer- 
ica or  across  the  Pacific  to  bring  us  in- 
dispensable war  materials  from  other 
countries.  Every  bit  of  energy  which 
we  can  put  into  this  task  is  needed  now, 
because  the  enlargement  of  the  military 
program  has  brought  us  unforeseen  ship- 
building responsibilities. 

All  Shipbuilding  Records  Broken. 

All  records  for  shipbuilding  were  broken  during  August 
when  about  360,000  deadweight  tens  of  steel,  wood  and  com- 
posite ships  were  delivered.  This  is  the  best  showing  ever 
made  b)'  the  shipbuilders  of  America. 

We  have  been  doing  well,  and  we  will  do  better.  The  re- 
sults that  are  being  obtained  each  month  are  progressive. 

The  backbone  of  the  submarine  campaign,  w^hich  was  the 
primary  cause  of  America's  entry  into  the  war,  has  been 
broken,  England  was  to  have  been  brought  to  her  knees  by 
the  submarine,  but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  American 
people  saved  the  food  situation  and  reduced  to  an  absurdity 
the  military  prediction  of  the  German  General  Staflf. 

Early  in  the  war  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  had  planned 
a  little  dinner  in  Paris,  but  the  gallant  French  army  checked 
the  unwelcome  guests  at  the  Marne.  Every  plan,  every  predic- 
tion, made  by  the  German  government  has  failed.  As  the 
British  fleet  bottled  the  Germans  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  as  the 
brave  French  held  the  Germans  at  the  Marne,  the  shipbuild- 
ers of  America  have  forever  dashed  the  hope  of  Germany 
to  isolate  this  country  and  prevent  its  participation  in  the 
war  of  humanity  against  despotic  military  power. 

As  a  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  shipbuilding,  we 
have  turned  the  corner  and,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  our  enlarged  military  program 
without  a  hitch.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  we  will  put  an 
army  in  France  that  will  decisively  defeat  the  Germans. 

Normal  Tonnage  of  World  Restored  in  1922. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  normal  tonnage  of  the 
world  will  be  restored  in  the  Fall  of  1922.  We  may  reach 
normal  even  sooner,  but  the  requirements  of  the  world  will 
be  greater  after  the  war  than  they  were  before,  and  the  future 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  world  is  assured. 

Despite  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, in  the  .short  space  in  which  we  have  been  at  war  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  us  to  provide  out  of  our  new  and  old 
shipyards  the  tonnage  necessary  to  carry  our  entire  armv  to 
the  battlefields  of  France. 


ED\V.\RD    X.    HURLEY 


Nearly  all  our  goods,  before  the  war, 
were  carried  to  foreign  ports  in  foreign 
ships.  We  had  no  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name.  We  had  no  great 
passenger  ships,  such  as  the  maritime 
nations  possessed.  Thus  when  we  were 
confronted  with  the  great  task  of  trans- 
])orting  an  army  to  France  we  had  to 
rely  in  large  measure  upon  the  ships 
turned  over  to  us  by  Great  Britain. 

France  and  Italy  co-operated  as  well. 
They  were  short  of  ships  themselves, 
but  they  made  further  sacrifices  in  order 
that  we  might  get  nearly  two  million 
American  soldiers  to  the  battlefields  in 
the  first  year  and  a  half  of  our  war 
against  Germany. 

Community  of  Interest  Among  Allies. 

War  lias  jjniduced  a  o  mmunity  of  in- 
terest among  the  Allies  and  America 
and  it  is  only  by  the  unselfishness  of 
each  that  all  can  be  assured  of  victory. 
Team-work  is  essential  among  the  na- 
tions fighting  the  Central  Powers.  And 
that  such  team-work  actually  prevails  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  military  forces 
engaged  on  the  side  of  America  and  the 
Allies  are  directed  by  a  French  General,  while  the  navies  op- 
posed to  Germany  are  directed  by  an  English  .Admiral,  and 
the  diplomatic  and  moral  leadership  has  been  given,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  to  the  American  President,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

We  should  always  frankly  recognize  the  fine  services  ren- 
dered to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  by  Great  Britain.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  British  Merchant  Marine,  backed  by  in- 
ternational vision  and  a  co-ordinated  system  of  finance  and 
trade,  France  would  long  ago  have  been  completely  over-run. 
as  Belgium  was,  and  the  British  Empire  itself  would  have 
been  disintegrated.  America  could  not  have  been  as  efifective 
in  defending  herself  from  the  aggressions  of  Germany. 

It  is  true  that  today  we  lead  the  world  in  ship  construction 
and  will  have  the  necessary  tonnage,  but  we  must  back  it 
up  with  officers  and  seamen,  training  and  discipline.  We  are 
today  training  from  4,000  to  5,000  men  each  month  to  ente-- 
the  Merchant  Marine,  and  they  are  all  typical  Americans  who 
have  the  same  spirit  which  Pershing's  men  showed  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  I  don't  believe  the  American  people  appreciate  the 
wonderful  work  these  men  are  doing  to  help  us  win  the  war. 
\\'e  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished so  far  in  the  training  of  men  to  man  our  merchant 
ships. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  of  the  British  Navy  said  re- 
centlv  that  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine 
have' founded  during  this  war  a  new  and  glorious  tradition  m 
the  teeth  of  undreamcd-of  peril.  While  there  has  been  glory 
and  official  honor  for  the  Army  and  Xavy,  merchant  seamen 
have  been  taking  their  chances  down  in  the  fire-hold  and  in 
the  life  boats,  and  on  pieces  of  wreckage  in  the  freezing  north 
Atlantic,  for  ordinarv  dav's  wages.  For  them  there  have  been 
no  decorations,  or  uniforms,  or  war  correspondents.  1  hey 
have  faced  the  piratical  submarine  and  the  torpedo,  not  once 
but  again  and  again  as  a  regular  part  of  their  duty  and  stuc: 
to  the  iob  until  thev  were  crippled,  killed,  drowned  or  frozen 
to  death.  In  manv  cases  their  names  and  achievements  have 
not  been  given  publicity  for  military  reasons. 
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That  is  the  spirit  that  has 
made  the  merchant  marine 
so  important  a  part  of  the 
mihtary  and  naval  forces 
of  America  and  the  AlHes. 
The  dogged  courage  of  the 
Britisli  mariners  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  training  and 
fine  traditions.  As  we  build 
up  our  own  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  must  support  it 
with  the  same  spirit.  We 
must  back  it  with  officer.; 
and  seamen,  training  and 
discipline.  It  is  not  em  ugh 
to  have  ships — from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  an- 
other we  must  become  ship- 
minded.  We  must  go  out 
over  the  world  and  give  to 
other  nations  the  peaceful 
service  which  is  the  basis 
of  world  trade.  We  must 
take  the  lean  years  with  the 
fat  years  in  shipping  and 
instead  of  theorizing  about 
the  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions show  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  merchant 
marine  intact  as  a  basis  for 


Four  Freighters  Ready  for  Launching  at  Alameda  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuildmg  Corporation. 
(Courtesy  of  the  San   Franciscan) 


commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  a  protection  in  the  event 
of  war. 


Our  expectation  that  we  will  win  a  decisive  victory  in  this 
war  is  not  based  upon  mere  hopefulness.  The  certainty  of  it 
is  assured  by  the  resolute  leadership  and  high  purposes  of 
President  Wilson.  The  extent  of  the  President's  personal 
direction  of  America's  war  activities,  if  fully  understood, 
would  amaze  the  public. 

Not  only  the  shipbuilding  program,  but  the  munitions  and 
man-power  programs  as  well  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  direction.  He  has  studied  the  problems  of  this 
war  as  no  other  man  has  studied  them. 

General  Peyton  C.  March,  who,  like  Mr.  Schwab,  is  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  is  the  ablest  chief  of  staff  America  has  ever  had, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  President's  finest  discoveries.  The  mere  appointment 
of  so  able  a  tnan  to  so  important  a  post  does  not  insure  success.  The  Presi- 
dent's constant  support  of  General  March  has  made  the  greatly  enlarged 
military  program  of  the  United  States  a  deciding  factor  in  the  world  war. 

When  history  makes  the  record,  the  names  of  Pershing  and  March  will 
be  written  as  the  victors  and  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  as  the  vanquished. 

President's  International  Policies  Inspire  Mankind. 

Not  the  least  of  President  Wilson's  achievements  was  his  skillful  welding 
of  a  mixed  nation  into  a  harmonious,  united  and  inspired  fighting  machine. 
I  have  said  that  the  war  brought  about  the  re-discovery  of  America,  and  it 
has  done  that  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has  revealed  the  inherent  unity 
of  a  people  whose  ancestors  were  drawn  from  distant  countries.  It  has  re- 
vealed a  spirit  of  willing  sacrifice,  which  has  vindicated  the  nation  of  ali 
suggestion  of  sordid  commercialism. 

The  President  has  shown  an  understanding  of  the  business  of  America — 
a  keener  understanding  of  it  than  some  of   the  business  men  themselves 
have  had.    His  ban  against  profiteering  in  this  war  was  one  of  his  most  en- 
lightened policies.     He  knew,  better  than  some  of  the  business  men,  wdiat 
constituted  profiteering,  and  what  constituted  a  conservative  margin  of  profit. 
His  insistence  upon  that  policy  will  give  the  stainp  of  fair-value  to  every 
cargo  of  goods  that  .'\nierica  sells  in  foreign  markets  at  the  close  of  tlie  war. 
President  Wilson's  progressive  domestic  policies  have  given 
force  and  reality  to  his  international  policies.     They  have  in- 
spired  mankind  with  faith  in  America.     They   have   brought 


nearer  the  disillusionment  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
people  with  regard  to  the  good  faith  of  their  own  leaders. 

So  long  as  President  Wilson  remains  as  Chief  Ex- 
executive  of  the  United  States,  no  nation  need  ever  fear 
a  foul  blow  or  an  unfair  deal.  As  a  nation  we  are  com- 
mitted to  honorable  war,  and  to  fair  trade  in  peace. 
Our  power  shall  be  used  to  strike  down  military  cruelty 
and  cunning,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
but  it  shall  never  be  used  except  in  a  righteous  cause. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps 


Charles  .M.  Schwab  and  the  late  Geo.  W.  Di^l^ 
the  Moor.'  Shipbuilding  Plant,  Oakland. 
(Courtesy  of  the  San  Franciscan) 
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INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

(Continui:d  from  page  7) 

The  part  that  this  government  is  destined  to  play  in  thii 
world  struggle  is  glorious  beyond  compare.  As  a  result,  the 
world  will  be  shown  what  liberty  and  the  emancipated  spirits 
of  free  men  can  do  to  dispel  the  cruelties  of  Prussian  bar- 
barism, to  strike  the  shackles  of  political  slavery  from  untold 
millions  of  weary-laden  men  and  women. 

Power  of  American  Ideals. 

Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  our  forefathers 
set  up  on  this  Western  Hemisphere  a  new  governmental  struc- 
ture, dedicated  to  liberty  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  was 
weak  and  beset  by  many  dangers  from  witliin  and  without. 
It  was  a  new  and  untried  experiment  in  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  but  it  embodied  the  highest 
aspirations  of  an  oppressed  people,  crying  aloud  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  world  tyranny  and  misrule.  It  was  looked  upon  with 
contempt  and  jeered  and  scoffed  at  by  tyrants  of  the  "me  and 
God  type,"  yet  it  grew  and  thrived.  It  has  ever  been  true 
to  its  ideals  and  standards.  It  has  taught  an  unbelieving 
world  what  wonders  could  be  performed  for  civilization  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind  by  a  people  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  the  lowly  Xazarene.  Its  ideals  have  brought  hope  and 
comfort  to  millions  of  men  and  women,  oppressed  by  those 
who  rule  according  to  the  ancient  heresy  of  the  "divine  right 
of  kings."  In  this  war,  its  mission  is  not  only  to  protect  and 
preser\-e  that  liberty  for  which  our  forebears  bled  and  died, 
but  its  present  mission  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  American 
freedom  to  all  mankind.  Its  mission  is  to  chain  up  the  mad 
dog  of  Prussian  militarism  and  to  supplant  a  cruel  and  bar- 
barous German  Kultur  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  America's  mission  is  a  pure,  holy, 
unselfish  and  inspiring  one.  Thousands  of  brave,  bright  and 
promising  American  boys  have  crossed  the  seas  and  gone  into 
foreign  lands  to  shed  their  blood  and  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  the  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Thousands 
will  sleep  the  eternal  sleep,  far  from  home  and  country.  Many 
a  mother's  heart  will  ache  with  the  pain  of  despair ;  many  a 
father's  head  will  be  bowed  in  sorrow;  many  a  lonely  wife 
will  shed  the  bitter  scalding  tears  through  long  nights  and 
weary  days,  and  yet  in  the  end  the  right  will  triumph  over 
might,  and  our  boys  will  not  have  died  in  vain,  for  in  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  they  will  have  done  so  to  the  end,  as 
Lincoln  said,  that  not  only  this  nation,  but  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  governments  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  What  greater 
or  nobler  sacrifice  can  any  man  make?  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  another. 

Examples  of  Emancipation. 

In  the  name  of  down-trodden  and  bleeding  Cuba,  America 
took  up  arms  to  drive  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Wyler  from 
Cuban  soil  and  Spanish  tyranny  from  the  Western  hemis- 
phere. She  has  ever  turned  a  listening  and  attentive  ear  to 
the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  and  true  to  her  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions, she  has  in  this  war,  responded  to  the  call  of  suffering 
humanity.  She  has  pledged  the  invincible  and  indomitable 
courage  of  American  manhood  and  every  dollar  of  money  and 
property  of  one  hundred  millions  of  patriotic  American  citi- 


stroyed  and  the  world  made  safe  for  democracy.  Vet  the 
American  people  are  a  peace-loving  people.  They  love  peace, 
because,  as  our  President  has  said,  "Peace  is  a  healing  and 
elevating  influence  in  the  world  and  strife  is  not." 

Dawn  of  a  Better  Day. 

To  me.  as  I  vision  the  future,  lliis  war  is  fast  hastening 
the  dawning  of  a  more  perfect  day.  when  the  flower  of  democ- 
racy shall  bloom  throughout  tlie  earth  in  every  land,  exhaliiig 
and  will  not  yield  until  the  Kaiser  is  dragged  from  his  throne, 
humbled  in  the  dust,  Prussian  militarism  crushed  and  de- 
zens  for  the  overthrow  of  arbitrary  power,  and  she  can  not 
its  sweet  perfume  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty ;  the 
dawning  of  the  day  when  wholesale  murder  by  ruthless  mon- 
archs  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
the  dawning  of  the  day  when  all  wars  shall  cease,  when  all 
disputes  between  nations  will  be  settled  by  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion, when  secret  diplomacy  shall  be  cast  into  the  discard, 
when  truth  and  fair  dealing  will  prevail  among  all  nations 
and  when  the  mighty  tree  of  the  people's  rule  shall  flourish 
and  extend  its  protecting  branches  over  the  earth,  bringing 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  God's  children  every- 
where. It  takes  no  prophetic  sight  to  vision,  as  the  result  of 
this  war,  the  tottering  of  thrones,  the  downfall  of  monarchy 
and  the  rise  of  democracy  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power.  L'nder  the  superb  leader- 
ship of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  God  hasten  the  day  of  its 
fruition,  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  fundamental  truth  of  democracy  as  uttered  by  the 
immortal  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  "All  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  All  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  today  taking  tiieir  lessons  from  tlie  great  American  school- 
master, who.  within  six  short  years,  has  risen  from  a  teacher 
of  a  few  of  the  youth  of  this  land  at  Princeton,  Xew  Jersey, 
into  a  teacher  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Under  his  wise 
leadership.  America  has  indeed  become  a  world  power  for 
righteousness.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirits  of  the  immortal 
Washington  and  the  martyred  Lincoln  were  hovering  above 
and  about  him  whispering  wisdom  into  his  ear  and  filling 
his  heart  with  tender  solicitude  for  the  miseries  of  mankind ; 
that  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Jackson  had  steeled  his  arm 
and  filled  his  soul  with  a  courage  which  will  lead  this  nation 
on  to  victory,  honor  and  glory.  We  can  safely  trust  the 
destinies  of  this  nation  to  the  wisdom,  justice  and  courage 
of  our  President,  for  his  hand  is  stead)",  his  heart  is  loyal, 
his  brain  is  clear  and  his  vision  unerring.  He  is  in  very 
truth  and  fact  the  reincarnation  of  Washington,  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  chosen  by  divine  Providence  to  lead  the  world  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  governmental  barbarism  into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  a  more  perfect  Christian  civilization.  Today 
he  stands  forth  the  recognized  leader  and  spokesman  for 
democracy  and  the  free  people  of  all  lands.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  world  will  be  morally  and  spiritually  regenerated 
and  the  aspiring  souls  of  men  everywhere  will  be  given  a 
new   birth   of    freedom. 

Under  his  leadership  a  league  or  confederation  of  nations 
will  be  organized  after  peace  is  restored,  which  will  create  an 
International  Court  or  Commission  or  some  such  body  with 
authority  to  hear,  try  and  determine  all  controversies  arising 
between  nations,  with  sufficient  power  to  enforce  its  judg- 
ments and  decrees.  This  is  the  trend  of  the  times.  This  is 
the  natural  sequence  of  events. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  JAPAN 

(Conlimied  from  page  is) 

power  at   100,000  volts  and  the  power  being  transmitted  100 
miles. 

The  Japanese  Government  electrical  engineers  have  been 
studying  very  closely,  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  high 
speed  electric  railways,  several  of  such  engineers  having 
visited  and  investigated  the  most  important  plants  of  that 
nature  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  within  a 
reasonable  time  a  large  section  of  the  Japanese  main  line 
Government  railway  will  be  converted  to  high  speed  electric 
traction. 

Shipping   Industry   Important. 

The  shipping  industry  of  Japan  is  a  very  important  one,  as 
you  probably  know  that  country  is  building  for  the  United 
States  .SOO.OOO  tons  of  shipping.  A  part  of  this  business  was 
arranged  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  basis  of  the 
United  States  supplying  a  certain  amount  of  steel  for  each  ton 
of  shipping  manufactured  in  Japan  for  the  United  States. 
Subsequent  to  that  arrangement  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration placed  an  additional  contract  with  Japan  for  ships 
amounting  to  $100,000,000.00.  All  together,  as  stated,  the 
ships  already  delivered  and  being  built  for  this  country  aggre- 
gate 500,000  tons. 

There  are  approximately  100  ship  yards  in  Japan,  each 
capable  of  turning  out  ships  of  over  1000  tons  capacity.  At 
the  present  time  the  annual  capacity  of  Japan  in  ship  building 
is  about  600,000  tons. 

In  1914  Japan  built  136,000  tons  of  shipping;  in  1916  this 
increased  to  200,000  tons,  and  during  the  year  of  1917,  450 
ships  were  built  by  Japan  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  450,000 
tons. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  the  newer 
shipbuilding  enterprises,  namely  the  Asano  Shipbuilding  Com 
pany,  occupying  200  acres  of  ground  on  a  bay  between  Tokio 
and  Yokohama.  This  concern  was  started  in  1916,  capitalized 
at  $7,500,000.00,  and  at  the  present  time  employs  6000  people. 
The  site  where  the  ship  yard  is  located  is  reclaimed  land  on 
the  shore  of  Tokio  Bay,  and  within  six  months  from  the  date 
that  the  filling  in  of  the  site  was  commenced  the  first  ship  of 
6000  tons  was  launched.  Since  that  time  one  ship  per  month 
has  been  launched  by  this  company. 

The  total  investment  in  shipbuilding  yards  in  Japan  is  ap- 
proximately $32,000,000.00.  There  are  297  Japanese  steam- 
ship companies  engaged  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  Japan. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  represented  by  these  companies  is 
approximately  $135,000,000.00.  This  business  is  very  pros- 
perous by  reason  of  the  high  freight  rates  enjoyed  by  them 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  great  increase 
of  the  export  business  of  Japan.  Some  of  these  companies 
have  paid  dividends  as  high  as  50%  per  annum  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  Five  of  the  large  lines  have  been,  for  a 
considerable  time,  subsidized  by  the  Government,  but  the 
subsidv  has  been  cut  down  on  account  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
companies. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Japan  consists  of  more  than  2000 
ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1,500,000.  In  addition  500,000  tons 
are  chartered  fn.m  other  countries,  making  the  total  merchant 
marine  of  Japan  approximately  2,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Continued   from   />age   9) 

struments  where  banking  facilities  do  not  e.xist.  They  should 
be  given  authority  to  act  as  consignees  for  American  ship- 
ments where  advisable. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  we  have  not  a  single  trade  treaty 
which  should  not  be  redrawn.  Most  of  them  are  obsolete  and 
were  made  when  we  were  an  agricultural  nation  pure  and 
simple.  Today  we  are  more  largely  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing. We  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  better  trade  treaties  at 
present  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

There  is  an  entire  lack  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
between  the  various  branches  of  our  government  interested 
in  foreign  trade  and  our  2000  odd  business  associations  and 
organizations.  Until  complete  harmony  exists  nothing  definite 
can  be  accomplished. 

Europe  Making  Plans. 

Every  European  nation  is  today  making  plans  for  securing 
trade  after  the  war.  The  governments  stand  behind  the  indi- 
viduals, as  they  should,  but  the  .American  manufacturer  is 
ignored  by  the  state.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  patriotism  in 
selling  goods.  Unless  .Americans  are  given  the  management 
of  .A.merican  branch  houses  in  overseas  markets  and  the  for- 
mer European  managers  deposed  we  can  never  hope  to  have 
the  complete  harmony  so  necessary  between  the  home  office 
and  foreign  branches. 

Some  -American  houses  having  German  and  British  man- 
agers abroad  are  now  awakened  to  the  results  of  this  short- 
sighted policy.  \\'e  should  adopt  and  live  up  to  this  slogan : 
".American  managers  and  American  salesmen  for  American 
business  all  over  the  world." 

Within  the  last  four  years,  due  to  the  war,  many  new  export 
houses  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  United  States.  \Vith 
high  grade  and  experienced  .Americans  available  for  the 
proper  management  of  these  concerns,  we  find  a  large  bank- 
ing house  putting  its  export  department  in  charge  of  a  man 
who  four  years  ago  was  a  patent  attorney  in  the  Middle  West; 
another  whose  prosperity  has  been  heralded  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  entrusts  its  management  to  a  man  who  was  for- 
merly an  undertaker;  a  third  to  a  minister;  a  fourth  to  an 
ex-naval  officer;  a  fifth  to  a  marble  and  granite  salesman. 

With  the  advent  of  peace  most  of  these  houses  will  fail, 
for  their  managers  are  simply  square  pegs  in  round  holes  and 
can  not  steer  their  business  craft  through  the  intricate  chan- 
nels of  foreign  trade,  for  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
practical  experience  which  the  European  traders  operating  in 
this  country  already  have. 

Need  Capital  Abroad. 

Capital  is  shy.  Unless  investments  are  absolutely  guar- 
anteed investors  are  wary.  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  if,  in- 
deed, not  the  chief  reason,  for  the  scarcity  of  .American  money 
in  foreign  ventures  is  the  indefinite  and  indift'erent  attitude 
of  our  State  Department  in  failing  to  properly  protect  its 
citizens  abroad  or  in  seeking  redress  for  injuries  done  indi- 
viduals or  business  houses  operating  in  other  lands. 

The  blase  manner  with  which  this  government  has  viewed 
the  attacks  on  Americans,  their  murder,  the  destruction  of 
their  property  and  the  complete  annihilation  of  their  busi- 
ness, as  for  example  in  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
done  more  to  frighten  .American  investors  and  capitalists  of 
all  classes  from  entering  these  fields  than  one  hundred  years 
of  peaceful  international  intimacy  could  possibly  have  de- 
veloped. 

A  startling  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  protecting  our  interests  is  that  it  allows  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries,  notably  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Cuba,  to  reg- 
ister American  trade  marks  and  actually  prevent  the  legitimate 
owners  from  shipping  their  goods  into  the  said  nations  un- 
less they  buy  back  their  own  property  from  the  scoundrels 
who   have  appropriated   it. 

(Concluded  on  t^ge  31) 
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MEXICAN   GUAYULE  AND   GARBANZO 

Bv  HERBERT  W.  SMITH 


L 


HERBERT  \V.  SMITH 


T  is  very  gratifying  to  realize  tliat  in 
spite  of  the  many  disturbing  factors 
throughout  the  world  there  is  a  steadily 
growing  disposition  to  build  up  industrial 
relations  between  North,  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  This  is  apparent  on  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
we  do  not  imagine  that  any  temporary  or 
political,  nor  even  belligerent  factor  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  vital  movement. 
Very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show 
everycne  the  necessity  for  closer  indus- 
trial and  commercial  relations  between 
Xorth  and  Central  .America  and  for  that 
matter  between  the  different  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  writer  found  the  most  urgent  sort 
of  need  in  Mexico  this  year  for  certain 
staple  food  products,  which  could  not  or 
were  not  produced  in  that  country,  but 
are  always  at  hand  in  the  United  States. 
At  this  very  time  Mexico  was  harvest- 
ing a  crop  valued  at  four  or  five  million 
dollars  of  another  staple  food  product, 
which  would  have  been  worth  little  or 
nothing  if  transportation  and  freedom  of 
export  had  been  denied. 

Fortunately  the  political  disturbances  of  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  which  have  cost  untold  millions  in  time  and  mcney  and 
loss  of  crops,  appear  to  be  over,  and  normal  conditions  are 
again  prevailing  in  practically  all  but  one  or  two  states.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  conditions  will  now  be  permanentlv  set- 
tled whatever  the  local  make-up  may  be  politicallv. 

We  do  not  believe  the  American  people,  nor  the  American 
business  men  have  any  desire  to  dictate  as  to  the  partisan 
make-up  of  the  several  neighboring  governments,  nor  do  we 
believe  they  have  any  desire  to  acquire  and  monopolize  landed 
resources  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Americans  Have  no  Desire  to  Dictate. 

We  happened  to  go  through  one  ranch  of  10,000  acres  de- 
voted entirely  to  Guayule  rubber,  but  it  is  significant  that 
although  near  the  border  it  was  on  the  American  side  ami 
mostly  under  irrigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ranches  of 
this  or  larger  sizes  will  be  started  on  the  Mexican  side  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  indication 
at  the  present  time  of  any  lessening  of  demand  for  crude 
rubber,  although  fluctuations  in  price  are  natural. 

In  the  matter  of  garbanzo,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  cli- 
mate nor  soil  can  compare  with  that  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 
and  we  believe  that  with  the  termination  of  the  European 
war  that  a  crop  of  one  or  two  million  bags  could  be  very 
readily  marketed  in  the  Latin  speaking  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  South  America  as  readily  as  this  year's  crop  of 
probably  three  hundred  thousand  bags. 

We  agree  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  West  Coast 
Mexican  banks,  from  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  a 
few  seasons  ago.  and  who  expressed  the  belief  that  a  large  de- 
mand for  garbanzo  could  be  created  in  the  United  States  from 
people  who  had  not  previously  been  acquainted  with  the 
article.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  this  and,  in  anv 
event,  the  demand  from  those  on  this  side,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it.  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  cultivation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  Mexi- 
can West  Coast  for  shipment  to  this  side  has  rapidly  in- 
creased and  the  cantaloupe  goes  as  far  as  New  England. 
Fresh  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  from  points  in  Sonora 


and  Sinaloa  come  on  the  market  at  a 
very  favorable  time  for  the  growers  and 
the  business  could  be  largely  increased. 
The  business  in  fibres,  such  as  henne- 
quen,  has  not  for  some  reason  developed 
as  it  might  have  done.  Soil  and  climate 
appear  to  be  favorable  on  the  West  Coast 
and  the  demand  at  high  prices  continues. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
outline  the  list  of  articles  which  could 
be  successfully  produced  and  brought 
north  as  the  list  is  a  very  large  one,  but 
it  is  manifestly  important  to  pay  spe- 
cial stress  on  those  things  that  can  be 
])roduced  from  the  soil  year  after  year 
and  not  alone  to  exploit  natural  re- 
sources. 

There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the 
amount  of  rosewood  and  mahogany  that 
should  be  used  for  railroad  cross-ties. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  such  va- 
rieties of  wood  have  been,  in  the  past, 
brought  down  rivers  and  streams  for 
upwards  of  100  miles  in  order  to  find 
transportation  by  steamer  and  that  the 
net  returns  to  be  perhaps  from  3  to  5c 
for  a  railroad  cross-tie  of  rare  hard- 
wood worth  60  to  65c  to  a  railroad  for  track  purposes.  Not 
only  would  the  American  business  man,  but  we  believe  the 
American  farmer  and  laboring  man,  as  well,  be  glad  to  see  the 
rancher  and  grower  in  old  Mexico  become  prosperous  as  well 
as  productive.  He  may  expect  a  free  opportunity  for  exchang- 
ing those  things  he  has  or  can  make  for  the  things  which  he 
does  not  have  but  needs.  The  exchange  will  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  mineral  resources,  which 
will  be  pretty  well  discussed  elsewhere  and  no  doubt  admits 
of  further  survey  and  investigation. 

Our  friends  in  Mexico  are.  of  course,  aware  that  money 
exchange  is  in  their  favor  and  that  taken  in  connection  with 
the  high  prices  for  everything  they  might  produce  makes 
this  a  particularly  favorable  time  to  develop  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural enterprises  in  Mexico. 


HONOLULU    HARBOR   PLANS 

rians  contemplating  extensions  and  improvements  of  Hono- 
lulu's harbor  system  involving  the  expenditure  of  $9,250,000 
have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  will  be  forwarded  to  J.  H. 
Rosseter.  director  of  operations  of  the  United  States  shipping 
board.  Mr.  Rosseter  has  pledged  the  financial  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  the  shipping  board  in  the  programme  for  har- 
bor expansion  to  provide  for  post-war  maritime  development. 
The  plans  provide  for  the  dredging  of  Kalihi  channel  and  the 
building  of  wharves  and  piers,  with  Sand  island,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  government,  as  the  pivotal  point  in 
the  programme.  New  wharves  and  ships  contemplated  will 
provide  for  the  berthing  of  20  to  25  ocean-going  liners  at  the 
same  time.  Warehouses  on  Sand  island  will  cover  eleven 
acres,  and  concrete  wharves  will  cost  approximately  $2,715,- 
000.  Another  feature  includes  a  belt  railroad  to  take  in  the 
entire  water  front  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor.  The  plans 
have  been  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  military  en- 
gineers, thus  having  the  army's  approval. 
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KAISER    BILL,   THE  WRECKER 

Interesting  Sidelights  on  Pro-German  Propaganda 
By  GEORGE  MELLEN,  Staff  Correspondent 


^  HE  people  of  Hawaii  are  a  kindly  and  patient  folk,  re- 
nowned for  their  hospitality'  socially  and  commercially.  The 
balmy  climate  and  beautiful  natural  settings  are  no  doubt 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  geniality  prevailing  here. 
The  precept  and  example  of  the  native  Hawaiian  has  had  its 
effect  in  even  greater  measure,  as  no  one  could  remain  ob- 
livious to  the  atmosphere  created  by  these  superior  Polynesians 
of  the  great  heart  and  manner  of  gentle  refinement.  It  is 
a  well  recognized  truth  that  those  who  bear  with  the  dull- 
witted  ingrate  most  patiently  are  prone  to  swat  the  hardest 
when  the  time  comes  to  arise  and  swat  him. 

Having  thus  hitched  the  moral  to  the  head  end  of  my  story 
and  relieved  mv  mind  of  it,  let  me  tell  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Hackfeld  &  Co.  Ltd..  of  Honolulu. 

Potsdcun  Intimidation  Fails. 

The  inception  and  rise  to  power  of  this  German  enterprise 
in  the  mid  Pacific  serves  well  to  illustrate  how  successfully 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  World  was  progressing  along 
Teutonic  lines  when  Hohenzollern  ambition  sufl^ered  an 
attack  of  acute  enlargement  of  the  ego  and  set  out  to  sweep 
the  entire  pot  into  its  jeans  before  the  showdown — and  pre- 
cipitated a  con- 
tretemps, other- 
wise and  vul- 
garly known  as 
a  riot.  The  fall 
of  Hackfeld  & 
Co.  Ltd.  admir- 
ably illustrates 
how  unsuccess- 
ful proves  the 
attempt  to 
frighten  a  world 
into  submission 
by  rattling  ar- 
chaic armor  and 
holding  aloft,  by 
way  of  intimida- 
tion, a  swor'i 
reeking  with  the 
blood  of  out- 
raged humanity. 
Any  other  than 
a  madman  could 
have  foreseen 
that  such  doings  must  fail.  To  put  it  tersely,  we  didn't  in- 
timidate worth  a  damn — it  just  made  us  sick,  then  belliger- 
ent, then  positively  and  most  exceeding  hostile. 

The  story  of  the  World  and  Prussia  is  the  story  of  Hon- 
olulu and  Hackfeld's. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago,  on  a  fair  morning  in  late  September, 
the  brigantine  \\'ilhelmine  out  of  Hamburg  dropped  her  hook 
off  Waikiki  Beacli,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands.  This  arrival 
created  a  ripple  of  excitement  no  greater  and  equally  as 
evanescent  as  her  cable  rattling  from  the  hawespipe.  Ships 
were  not  infrequent  in  those  days  and  the  Wilhelmine  wasn't 
considered  worthy  of  even  a  paragraph  in  the  "Polynesian,' 
notwithstanding  her  romantic  past  as  the  old  ketch  Basalisk. 
She  was  a  small  craft,  as  ships  go  nowadays,  not  more  than 
156  tons.  It  was  not  the  ship;  but  her  cargo  and  passen- 
gers, that  were  to  figure  so  largely  in  the  future  of  Honolulu. 
Under  her  hatches  was  a  cargo  of  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise carefully  selected  for  this  market  by  Captain  Henry 
Hackfeld,  a  young  German  master  mariner,  and  by  his  side 
at  the  Wilhelmine's  rail  stood  his  wife,  pledged  to  take  up 
with  her  husband  a  new  life  in  the  unfamiliar  and  alien 
surroundings  of  this  far  mid-Pacific  kingdom. 


Hackfeld,   Founder  of  Hackfeld's. 


By  October  first,  1849,  the  Wilhelmine  has  discharged  her 
cargo  and  young  Hackfeld  had  it  arranged  for  barter  in  the 
little  store  which  he  shared  with  C.  S.  Bartow.  Thus  hum- 
bly began  the  powerful  house  of  Hackfeld  in  the  Pacific. 
Within  six  weeks  Bartow  moved  to  a  store  under  the  resi- 
dence of  John  G.  Munn,  leaving  Hackfeld  in  sole  possession 
of  the  former  locatiun.  Through  knowledge  gained  on  pre- 
vious visits  as  master  of  his  own  vessel  in  the  China  trade, 
young  Hackfeld's  selection  of  goods  for  the  island  market 
was  wisely  made  and  business  got  rapidly  under  way.  When 
need  for  assistance  in  the  little  store  developed,  Mrs.  Hack- 
feld's brother.  I.  Charles  Pfluger,  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Hackfeld's  from  Germany,  was 
given  a  berth  as  clerk.  For  a  long  time  he  slept  in  the  store 
on  a  cot  which  was  hoisted  to  the  ceiling  by  day  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  customers.  The  youngster's  frugality  and 
devotion  to  duty  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  His 
recreation  of  evenings  was  the  violin  and  he  held  aloof  from 
the  crude  seaport  revelry  of  the  time,  which  may  account 
for  some  mention  I  will  make  of  him  later  in  this  narra- 
tive. 

The  success  of  young  Hackfeld's  enterprise  was  considered 

the  more  re- 
m  a  r  k  a  b  1  e  in 
view  of  condi- 
tions prevailing 
at  the  time.  The 
town  was  just 
recovering  from 
a  rumpus  raised 
by  the  French  as 
exemplified  i  n 
the  lively  doings 
of  "Les  Braves 
Poursuivantes." 
who  .seized  the 
fort  to  enforce 
certain  demands 
on  the  King. 
More  serious 
even  than  this 
was  the  general 
exodus  of  the 
white  popula- 
tion to  "t  h  e 
d  i  g  g  i  n  '  s  of 
gold-crazy  California.  Also  was  there  an  appalling  array  of 
competitors — big  ones — and  well  established,  in  tlie  number 
of  twelve,  including  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  not  to  mention  a 
vigorous  bunch  of  retailers.  The  business  of  the  port  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  tables  might  not  appear  stupen- 
dous judged  by  the  present  day  standards  of  billions;  but  for 
that  time  they  were  sufficiently  impressive,  showing  imports 
of  $729,739.44  and  exports  $89,743.74.  The  new  house  went 
determinedly  after  a  share  of   this. 

Hackfeld's  Becomes  Allied  With  Sugar  Interests. 

The  first  signal  stroke  of  progress  was  affected  by  securing 
the  support  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Wood  who  turned  over  to  Hack- 
feld the  agency  of  the  Russian  government,  then  a  power- 
ful factor  in  Pacific  commerce;  also  the  agency  of  the  Koloa 
and  East  Maui  plantations.  This  identity  with  the  sugar 
interests  was  a  good  move  and  made  possible  the  extension 
of  material  aid  to  the  island's  most  important  industry  by 
German  capital  which  Hackfeld  was  instrumental  in  directing 
thence.  Through  this  developed  the  first  systematically  con- 
ducted sugar  plantation  in  the  Islands,  Koloa,  of  which  Hack- 


J.    C.    Pfluger,    Hackfeld's    First    Clerk^ 


November,    i  g  i  8 
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feld's  pernianently  retained   the  agency 

The  young  clerk  I'tluger  was  takci 
into  partnership  July  5,  1853  and  tlic 
house  took  the  name  of  Hackfekl  &■ 
Co.  About  this  time  connections  were 
established  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  there  shortly  arrived  the  first  con- 
signment of  goods  from  Boston  per  the 
packet  Matanzas.  Ilackfeld's  was 
branching  out.  It  had  in  fact  already 
done  some  branching  locally  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  retail  dry  goods  store 
known  as  "B.  F.  Ehler's"  up  to  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  when  in  the  general  Hack 
feld  debacle,  it  was  deprussianized  and 
christened  "The  Liberty  House."  One 
of  the  early  features  of  this  establish- 
ment was  the  installation  of  big  mirrors 
across  the  back  of  the  old  building  of 
coral  blocks.  Xeedless  to  say  this  made 
a  decided  hit  with  the  shoppers  of  earh 
Hawaii. 

About  1890,  Hackfeld's  promoted  the 
Pacific  Cjuano  and  Fertilizer  Co.  in  co- 
operation with  G.  N.  Wilcox  and  others, 
for  e.xploitation  of  the  Laysan  Island 
deposits,  establishing  extensive  works  at 
Kalihi,  Oahu,  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  W.  Averdam.  It  was  about  this  time  also  that  Hackfeld's 
got  into  the  coffee  business.  Certain  enthusiasts  claimed  this 
enterprise  as  a  promising  second  to  sugar,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  that  the  German  house  backed  it  with  capital,  estab- 
lished pulping,  hulling  and  grading  macliinery  at  Hilo  and 
Kailua  on  Hawaii.  C)pening  of  the  Olaa  tract  on  Hawaii 
to  settlers  gave  such  an  impetus  to  business  that  a  branch 
store  was  established  at  Hilo  in  1897  with  the  since  infamous 
Georg  Rodeik  in  charge.  Branches  were  also  established 
at  Kailua,  center  of  the  Kona  coflfee  belt,  Lahaina,  Maui ; 
Koloa,  Lihue,  Kekaha  and  Mana,  Kaui.  The  German  flag 
flapped  exultantly  over  every  spot  of  Hawaiian  soil  where 
lurked  a  possible  profit. 

Company   Incorporated   With   Capital  of  $1,000,000. 

On  December  24,  1897,  incorporation  was  effected,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  incorporating  shareholders 
were  Paul  Isenberg,  T.  F.  Hackfeld  and  J.  C.  Glade  of  Hon- 
olulu:  H.  H.  Pfluger,  J.  W.  Pfluger  and  H.  F.  Glade-  of 
Germany ;  W.  Walters,  E.  Suhr,  H.  A.  Isenberg,  C.  Bosse, 
F.  Klamp  and  ].  F.  Humburg  of  Honolulu.  Capital  was 
increased  January  20,  1899,  to  $2,000,000  by  issue  of  equal 
shares  for  added  amount  to  Paul  Isenberg  and  ].  F.  Hack- 
feld. 

Headquarters  Established  in  Bremen,  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  the  founder  of  this  institution  had  visited 
Germany  (May  — ,  1855)  to  perfect  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  headquarters  in  Bremen.  Returning  to  Honolulu 
in  18.V  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  commercial  acti\ 
ities  here  until  1861,  when  he  retired  permanentlv  to  Ger- 
many to  oversee  the  home  office  of  the  corporation  at  Bremen. 
In  the  fifties  and  sixties  whaling  was  booming  in  the  Pacific 
and  Hackfeld's  put  a  number  of  ships  in  the  field.  A  line 
of  Bremen-Honolulu  packets  was  established,  under  the 
Hawaiian  flag),  later  succeeded  by  big  steamers,  some  of 
which  were  fresh  in  service  as  late  as  1902.  A  lucrative  trad.- 
was  maintained  with  the  N.  W.  Coast,  vessels  between  .Sitka, 
Pretropaulski  and  Honolulu  being  frequent  in  the  sixties. 

Hackfeld's  has  always  since  early  days  been  prominent  as 
consulate  for  a  number  of  nations,  including  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, The  German  Empire,  Russia,  Anstru-Hungary  and-- 
shades  of  murdered  bab»s — Belgium!  It  has  likewise  beer; 
noted    for   holding  agencies   of   steamship   lines,   that   of   the 


Pacific  Mail  dating  back  to  1875. 

The  foregoing  sketchy  account  of  this 
German  house  in  the  Pacific  merely 
t..uches  the  high  spots.  Within  its  his- 
tory could  be  found  ample  material  for 
a  ring-tailed  snorter  of  a  tale  of  der- 
ringdo,  intrigue,  pocket  diplomacy  and 
nimance  rich  and  rare — also  some  with 
the  richness  and  rareness  which  is  gen- 
erally known  to  frequent  the  vicinity 
of  a  hunk  of  limburger.  Let  us  proceed 
apace  to  recounting  the  lively  move- 
ment of  events  subsequent  to  the  suicidal 
sorties  of  one  Bill  1  lohenzollern. 
Beginning  of  the  End. 
Item  one:  Hackfeld's,  kit  and  ka- 
boodle,  backetl  promptly  into  the  ken- 
nel of  the  Kaiser  and  kept  an  eye  peeled 
for  the  kindly  hand,  from  which  it  had 
taken  nourishment  and  comfort  these 
many  years,  with  definite  intent  to  bite 
it  severely  at  the  first  opportunity.  To 
be  frank  and  at  the  same  time  truthful, 
the  House  of  Hackfeld  became  a  nest  of 
spies  and  plotters.  Georg  Rodiek,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  entered 
into  the  Hindoo  plot  to  smuggle  arms 
into  India  with  what  consequence  every- 
one now  is  familiar,  to  wit:  Frustration  of  the  plot  and  a 
$10,000  fine  for  Rodiek,  wdio  escaped  a  prison  term  by  some 
mischance.  Being  at  the  time  an  American  citizen  (save  the 
name )  and  forsworn  of  the  Kaiser,  he  lost  his  citizenship  as 
felons  do.  He  fled  from  Hawaii,  despised  of  quondam  friends, 
and  is  now  facing  denaturalization.  Pursuant  to  this  expose, 
a  general  scattering  for  cover  took  place  among  the  faith- 
ful. Protestations  were  frequent  and  emphatic  and  the  dou- 
ble headed  buzzard  above  the  door  of  Hackfeld's  was  plas- 
tered over  with  cement. 

Hackfeld's  Forced  to  Dissolve. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  pa- 
tient and  kindly.  Much  of  this  protestation  was  taken  at 
its  face  value.  It  was  bogus.  Steps  were  taken  to  step  on 
this  nest  of  Huns,  and  with  intentions  as  sincere  as  fhey 
proved  to  be  mistaken,  certain  loyal  citizens  sought  to  reor- 
ganize the  outfit  along  American  lines.  On  January  12,  1918, 
to  quote  headlines  from  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
ihat  date : 
"HACKFELD'S  IS  TRULY  AMERICANIZED." 
"New  Directors  Remove  Doubt  of  Status  of  Corporation.  ' 
"Rodiek  is  ousted  and  Hackfeld  automatically  retired  under 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Law."  "Undoubted  Americans  are 
in  full  ccmtrol."  "Clear  majority  of  stock  during  period  of 
war  at  least  is  with  citizens  of  the  U.  .S.  known  to  be  true." 


.A.  \V.  T.  BOriO.MLEV 
Prescni    Ci'iicral    Maiiagt-r    .-tiiicricini 
Factors,  hid. 


Il.ick'el,]    B.ul.li.iK,    l'-)14. 


Tlie  First  Store,  Occuijied  Oct.   I.  1849. 
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All  of  which  wa> 
\ery  fine  and  lovely : 
but  failed  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of 
Washington.  On  Feb- 
ruary 13,  doubts  wero 
entertained  of  it'i 
ratification  and  on 
March  5  all  doubt 
was  dispelled  by  an 
order  from  Washing 
ton  to  "unscramble" 
Hack  f  eld's  and  re- 
turn it  to  a  statu  quo 
ante.  This  being  ac- 
complished Mr.  Pal- 
mer appointed  Rich- 
ard H.  Trent  of 
Honolulu  to  repre- 
sent him  as  Alien 
Property  Custodian 
and  forthwith  the  al- 
ternative was  given 
to  the  Hun  corpora- 
tion to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness without  a  succes- 
sor, in  which  case  the  shareholders'  opportunity  of  realizing 
anything  was  doubtful,  or  to  sell,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  to 
The  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  an  all  American  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  face  of  Rodiek's  consistent  at- 
titude of  objector  and  attempt  to  secure  in  any  event  an  un- 
just compensation  for  his  holdings,  the  stockholders  voted  on 
July  20,  to  sell  the  assets  of  the  business  and  on  July  23,  signed 
an  agreement  to  dissolve.  Hackfeld's  ceased  to  be  and  The 
American  Factors  came  into  existence.  The  last  hold  of  the 
Hun  in  the  Pacific  was  broken,  and  the  Kaiser  lost  for  his 
government  a  business  whose  assets  as  taken  over  total  $12,- 
509.T=f  W  pn.l  whose  e:.rtiincrs  in  1917  totalled  $1,661,624.22. 

50,000  shares  at 
par  $100,  subscrip- 
tion price  $150  lim- 
ited to  2500  shares 
accompanied  by  an 
oath  of  loyalty  and 
proof  of  American 
citizenship  of  the 
simon-pure  variety. 
It  is  a  significant 
fact  and  worthy  of 
note  by  all  that 
when  the  list  was 
opened  on  August 
4,  there  ensued  a 
prompt  over-sub- 
scription, and  that 
in  small  parcels. 
Hawaii  has  money. 
*Note :  In  gath- 
ering data  for  this 
article,  the  writer  owes  much  to  Thrums  Annual  of  1902,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lydecker,  Librarian  of  the  .\rchives  of  Hawaii  through 
whose  courtesy  access  to  ancient  records  was  effected,  and  to 
the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  and  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Editor's  note, — These  pictures  reproduced  by  Pan  Pacific  from  proofs 
of  old  cuts  in  possession  of  Thrum's  Book  Store,  Honolulu,  publishers 
of  Thrum's  Annual.  The  original  photographs,  as  well  as  the  negatives 
from  zi.'hich  they  zuere  made  hare  loug  since  gone  out  of  c.vistence. 
The  cuts  are  so  highly  valued  by  Thrums  that  privilege  to  lake  these 
proofs  was  secured  ivith  much  difficulty,  the  cuts  being  under  match- 
fut  guard  from  Thrum's  archives  to  the  Art  Department  of  the  (Hono- 
lulu) Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  (zuhere  proofs  zoere  made)  and 
returned.  This  courtesy  is  highly  appreciated  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Pan  Pacific. 
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.■\ccomniodation.     Occupied   July    9,    1856. 
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SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING  i 
COMPANY.  Inc. 

Import — Export  Merchants  ! 

Head  Office.  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle.  Vi  ash..  U.  S.  A.    | 

Brooch  Offices: 

SH.ANGHAI,  6  Jinkee  Road  HONGKONG 

KCBE,  23  Sakae  Machi,  6  Chome 
TOK.IO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouchi 

Cable  Addresses: 

SEATTLE.  "Safetco"  SHANGH.AI.  "Safetco" 

HONc;KONc;,  -Safetco"         KOBE,  "Kelley" 

TOKIO,  "Safetco" 


EXPORT    SPECIALTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking  and  Textile   Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  \'arnishes. 

Glass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals, 

Electric  Meters 


Correspondence   Solicited 


KAAS-HOPKINS  CO. 

PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS 
Hearst  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable     Parchment,     Glassine, 

(Parchmyn).  Parcr.moid. 
CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins.  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain 

or  Decorated;  Toilet. 
WAX  PAPERS— While,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed. 
GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,    etc.        White,    Colors, 

Embossed.  Novelties. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   COVER   PAPERS   and   Mount    Board. 
WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds.  Ledgers.  Flats.  Typewriter  Papers, 
We  Solicit  Export  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.      Samples  and  Quo- 
tations Promptly  Furnished  on  Request 
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Burns-Pliilp  Company 

of  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc. 


Shipowners,   Australian 
and  Island  Merchants 

Importers  of  Cojira  and  all 
Island  and  Oriental  Produce 

407-408-409    American    National    Bank    Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiijjiiiiii? 


November,    i  p  1 1 


ESSENTIALS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Concludt'd  from   tage  26) 

When  our  government  announces  to  the  world  a  definite, 
concise  policy  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  engaged  in 
legitimate  enterprises  in  foreign  lands  and  carries  out  this 
plan  with  dignity  and  promptness,  or  by  force  should  the 
necessity  arise,  then  may  we  expect  the  respect  of  all  the 
people  and  governments  of  the  world,  and  not  until  then  may 
we  look  for  our  investors  and  business  men  to  court  trade 
in  the  verdant  fields  of  opportunity  which  lie  beyond  our 
bcundaries. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every  neutral  and  allied  country  has 
been  dispatching  trade  commissions  to  other  lands  with  a  view 
to  holding  their  newdy  acquired  business  and  laying  plans  for 
the  future.  The  United  States  has  not  done  so.  It  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken  immediately. 
We  can  not  afford  to  delay  longer.  These  bodies  should  be 
composed  of  qualified  business  men  and  have  complete  power 
to  alter  or  make  treaties,  and  if  necessary  to  loan  money  when 
such  transaction  could  be  satisfactorily  done. 
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F.  GRIFFIN  &  CO. 


STEAMSHIP   I 
AGENTS       I 


SHIP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS 
AND  APPRAISERS 


I   341  Montgomery  Street 


PHONE  GARFIELD  2241 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Publicity  in  Hawaii 


Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honolulu, 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 
use  the 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 
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I  JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc.  | 

I  1053   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  | 

I  DIIiKfT   IWCTOHY  AGENTS   FOR  | 

I  "IluNM*%in"    fliiililcr.s    fl]ir(U\  jir<>.  1 

I  Gen«frul    llanlware — Parlur   and   Earn   Door  Hangers.    Roofing  i 

I  and  Building  Paper,  Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys.  Paints,  Oils  and  i 

I  \  arnishes.    Paint   and    Wire   Brushes,   Cordage   and   Chain  = 

s  Tools — Mechanics,  Machinists,  Automobile,  Drills,  Edge  Tools,  i 

I  wrenches.   Files,   etc.                                                                                     .  .  i 

I  HouBFhold    Gixxl^s — Stoves,    Ranges,    Aluminum    and    Enamel-  ! 

I  ware.    Tinware.    Bath    Room    Fixtures,    Electric    and    Gas    Ap-  1 

1  pliances.  = 

^  Sporting    Goods — Arms    and    Ammunition,    liaseliaU,     Tennis  I 

I  and  Golf  Accessories,  Cutlery.  i 

g  Mannrneliirprs   of  Chisels,    Punches,    Ripping   Bars,   Orowliars,  1 

j  Fire   Door  Hardware,   Special   Steel   Tool.s.  | 

I  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  TOOLS,  SPORTING  GOODS,  | 

I  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC.  | 
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San  Francisco  Headquarters  for 

U.  S.  Steel 
Products 


WE  OFFER 

Subject  to  U.  S.  Government  or  Canadian  Regulations 

New  12, 16  and  20-lb.  Rails       Corrugated  Sheets 
Common  Wire  Nails  Black  Sheets 

Checkered  Head  Nails  Carbon  Drills 

Blue  Annealed  Steel  Steel  Sheets 

Galvanized  Sheets  Tank  Plates 


H.  B.  KING  SALES  AGENCY 


=     244  California  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  AT  THE    PARADISE    OF   THE   PACIFIC  | 

I  /  Which  Me<irts  Hawaii  ivith\  | 

I  \ Honolulu     as    Its    Capital/  | 

1  Is  Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year  1 

I  THE  ADVERTISER  | 

m  HAWAII'S   OLDEST  AND  LEADING   NEWSPAPER  f 

§  Established  in    b56  § 

1  If  yoii  want  t"  know  iinyihinE  aboiH  Hawaii  you  will  find  il  in  The  Advertiser.    At  the  same  ^ 

=  time  you  will  get  the  wiarld's  news  epitomized.     Prominent  mainland  visitors  pronounce  = 

=  The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  modernity.  s 

I  Bj  t/ie  HAWAIIAN   GAZETTE  CO.,  Ltd.  | 

1  Publishers  Of  1 

i  THE  GAZETTE  (semi-weektyl                  THE    KUOKOA  (vernacular }  I 

I  and  THE.  1-ORESTER  AND  AtJRlCULTU  RIST  (monthly  mau.tzinej  s 

i  Book  and  Job  Printers          Photo-Engravers          Book  Binders  "z 

1  Nothing  too  small  oi  too  large  for  our  facilii  es  _ 
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MARVIN  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE  SHOES 

216   Market   Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Los  Angeles  Office,  741  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Large  Stoek  of 

Men's,  Women's,  Boys' 
and    Children's   Shoes 

(  n  hand  fcr  immediate  sliipment 

Tennis  and  Outing 
Shoes 

All  Styles  on  Fiand 


EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED 


2,2 


Pan    Pacific 


MEETING  OF  PORT  AUTHORITIES 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Per; 
Authorities  was  held  in  Los  Angeles   from  October  8th  to  lOth- 

President  C.  M.  Gordon  called  the  meeting  to  order  Tuesday,  in  thi 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  .\  good  attendance  of  delegates  from  all  th.- 
main  Pacific  Ports  was  present.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  "Should  Port  Charges  at  Pacific  Ports  be  Uni- 
form ?" 

In  the  afternoon.  Capt.  Robert  Dollar  delivered  an  address  on 
"Transpacific  Trade  After  the  War." 

"The  Chinese  are  extremely  friendly  to  .Americans,"  he  said,  "and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  our  securing  our  share  of  this  trade,  pro- 
vided we  can  operate  our  ships  in  competition  with  those  of  other 
nations.  To  do  this,  we  must  change  our  laws  which  govern  tlie 
operation  of  our  merchant  marine. 

"The  average  10,000  ton  steel  ship  which  before  the  war  cost  about 
$250,000,  is  now  costing  the  government  $1,750,000. 

"The  cost  of  operating  these  ships  is  from  two  to  three  times  what 
it  cost  to  operate  similar  ships  of  Japan  and  England. 

"These  are  the  real  problems  which  must  be  solved  to  capture  and 
hold  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  or  to  any  foreign  port." 

W.  S.  Wheaton,  general  agent  for  Swayne  &  Hoyi.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, read  a  paper  on  "Malaysia  and  Pacific  Ports,"  which  appears 
in  full  on  another  page. 

Garner  Curran,  Manager  of  Pan-Pacific  of  San  Francisco,  explained 
what  publishers  were  doing  to  educate  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
international  commerce  as  well  as  by  the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Clubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

William  Sproulc,  District  Director,  United  States  Railroad  .Adminis- 
tration, delivered  an  address  on  "Relation  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road .Administration  to  Pacific  Ports." 

He  stated  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  railroad  administration  to 
do  its  part  in  providing  the  rail  facilities  necessary  to  take  care  of 
traffic  which  may  result  from  the  development  of  port  shipping,  ac- 
cording to  a  telegram  from  the  Assistant  Director  General  of  the 
Railroad  .Administration. 

Thursday  morning  two  excellent  papers  were  read,  the  first  on 
"Caring  for  the  Fishing  Industry,"  by  H.  E.  Nicholas,  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  second,  "San  Diego  Port  and  Harbor  Ethics,"  by  Hon. 
Louis  J.  Wilde,  Mayor  of  San  Diego. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port  Authorities  in  its  fifth  amiual 
convention  assembled,  hereby  declares  as  follows: 

WHERE.AS,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  created  a 
Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  establishment  of  proper  facilities  to  care  for  the  gigantic  mer- 
chant marine  which  the  United   States  is  now   building, 

RESOLVED  that  we  pledge  our  co-operation  in  every  way  possible 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Com- 
mission for  the  common  good  of  the  commerce  of  our  country. 

WHERE.AS,  at  the  Seattle  convention  of  this  Association  in  1914, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  uniformity  in  the  systems  of 
charges  made  at  our  various  ports,  but  no  uniformity  resulted  there- 
from as  no  further  action  was  taken  to  that  end ;  and 

WHERE.AS,  the  existing  systems  of  port  charges  at  Pacific  Coast 
ports  arc  confusing  to  steamship  men  and  shippers  alike;  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  recommend 
to  the  various  port  authorities  and  dock  operators  of  this  coast  a  uni- 
form system  of  charges,  to  the  end  that  the  resolution  of  1914  be 
made  effective;  such  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
this  convention,  after  consultation  with  the  various  interests  involved, 
and  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  various  principal  ports,  of  the 
steamship  interests,  of  shippers,  of  the  operating  department  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration ;  this  committee  to  meet  in  San  FrancLsco  as  early  as 
practicable  after  its  appointment,  and  to  report  its  recommendations 
direct  to  the  port  authorities  and  dock  operators  interested. 

WHEREAS,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  now  operated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  making  possible  the  elimination  of  un- 
economic and  discriminatory  conditions  and  practices  which  have  de- 
veloped by  reason  of  competition  between  different  lines  of  railroads, 

RESOLVED  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  be, 
and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  adjust  the  absorptions  of  port  charges 
so  that  in  the  future  there  may  be  no  discrimination  between  ports, 
but  that  the  amount  of  such  absorptions,  if  any,  be  the  same  in  all 
cases;  and  to  correct  any  other  discriminations  or  practices  that  may 
have  arisen  which  in  any  way  block  commerce  from  flowing  througli 
its  natural  channels,  to  the  end  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun- 
trv  mav  be  developed  to  its  utmost  along  true  economic  lines. 

■CL.AREXCE  H.   M.ATSON,  W.  P.  LA  ROCHE, 

L.  J.  WILDE. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mayor 
Louis  J.  Wilde,  of  San  Biego,  president;  W.  A.  Mugler,  San  Diego, 
secretao';  Vice-Presidents.  J.  H.  McCallum,  San  Francisco;  C  E. 
Remsberg,  Seattle;  W.  P.  La  Roche,  Portland;  C.  M.  Gordon,  Los 
.Angeles,  and  J.  H.  Misncr,  Richmond. 

San  Diego  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
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Cable  Address.  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco 
ABC  5th  Edition  Bentley's  Western  Union 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Resources  Over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established  1857 

Exporters 

Factory  Representatives 

Importers 


We  buy  and  sell  raw  materials,  natural 
products  und  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of  foreif;n  clients; 
or  as  principals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited,  Correspondence 
conducted  in  all  languages. 


I    871    Market   Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Scott,  Sugden  &  Lamont 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 


STEEL 


Products  of  All  Kinds 
for  Mill  and  Eastern 
Stock     Shipments 


IRON 


MARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Cable  Address:  "WALTERSCOT" 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES  IN 

SEATTLE 


LOS  A^GtLES 


PAN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

247  Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  U.  S,  A. 

Dale 

191 

Enclosed  please  find  i                            for 

subscriotions 

for  "PAN   PACIFIC."  bcRinninp  with  the  issue  of 

191 

Mail  lo 

Name 

Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE.  PER  YEAR,  (12  ISSUES). 
25  CENTS  PEP.  COPY 

$3.00  GOLD 

.V  0  V  c  tn  b  c  r ,    1918 
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Fifth  Floor  L.  C.  Smith 
BIdg..  Seattle.  Wash. 


i^ADniRAL    LINEE 


112   Market  Street 
Sao  Fraocisco,  Cal. 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE  | 

Freight  and  Passenger  | 

Direct  Sailinj^s  from  Seattle  at  Regular  Intervals  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  on  Application  120  Maritime  Building.  8  Bridge  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y.  | 

iiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin 


TO  DISCUSS  POST-WAR  TRADE 

XEW  YORK — To  develop  this  country's  foreign  trade 
after  the  war  every  American  agency  interested  in  the  subject 
will  be  called  into  conference  with  the  American  Manufac- 
turers' Export  Association  at  its  convention  October  30-31, 
Representatives  from  every  chamber  of  commerce  and  from 
all  trade  and  manufacturing  associations  will  be  invited. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh  will  represent  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Francisco  at  this  conference. 


Portland — I''ifty-one  Scotch  marine  boilers,  worth  $1,120.- 
000,  are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  at  Portland.  The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Cor- 
poration will  receive  fifteen  of  the  boilers  for  five  freighters 
of  9500-ton  type  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
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I  F.  H.  TATE  €r  CO.  | 

I   GENEKAL  EXPORTEKS  AND  IMPORTERS  I 

i  Correspondence  Invited  | 

I    245^247  Monadnock  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    I 
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A.  J.  y  J.  R.  COOK 

LEATHEK 

Sole,  Harness.  Skirting,  Shoe  Leathers 

Cable  Address      '   Cookbro."  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I    743  Mission  Street 
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Zellerbach  Paper  Company  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

has  established  an  | 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  I 

Under  the  Direct'oii  of  Harold   L.  Zellerbach  | 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for  = 

export  shipment.  1 

Cable  Address — '•Zellerbach"  | 

Codes  1 

A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition         Bentley's        Western  Union —Liebers  | 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents  | 

Yokohama  and  Shanghai  £ 


Japanese  shipowners,  foreseeing  a  decrease  in  their  business 
after  the  war  ami  a  slackening  of  the  prosperity  that  has  made 
many  millionaires  among  them,  are  taking  steps  to  enter  foreign 
trade  and  open  their  own  importing  and  exporting  companies. 

^llllliiitilliililllliiilllllialiltliiilllilliiliiiiiillllillllllliilltlillllllllltinillllllllllllliiiinillllliilllllllilliiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiniini^ 

I     B.  F.  HEASTAND     \ 

I    618  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    | 

I  Cable  Address,  "HEASTAND"  I 

1  Representing  i 

I  Fostoria  Glass  Company  | 

I  Largest  Glass  Factory  in  the  World  | 

I  Everything  in  Table  Glassware  | 

I  iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii  I 

I  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company  | 

I  Everything  in  Dinnerware  | 

!l  Th^  F  nr«i  Por  rla  n  MaJr    n  ih^  florid  ~ 


Neleh  Trading  Co. 

IMPORTERS 

=  AND= 

EXPORTERS 

451-2  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Paid  Up  Capital,  $100,000 


Spec  all  es— IRON  AND  STEEL  PKODUCTS 


I      Pan  Pacific  Insurance  Agency 

I  Marine,   Fire,   Life,   Compensation,    Accident    and    Health 

=  Free  Expert  Advice  on  All  Perplexing  Problems  of 

1  Marine  Insurance 

M  Telephone  Douglas  5418 

^  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  247  MONADNOCK  BLDG 
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PHOTOGJL\PHS  WANTED 


Pan    P  a  c  t  f  i  L 
BRITISH  TO  SPEND  20  MILLIONS  FOR  SHIPS 


"Pan    Pacific"    desires    interesting    photographs    from    all    countries  LONDON' — Reinforced   concrete   shipyards   in   the   United   Kingdom 

bordering  on  the  Pacific.    Credit  will  be  allowed  for  same  in  payment  are   making  good   progress    in   the   construction   of    lCXX)-ton    scagoiny 

on  subscriptions  to  amount  of  one-half  of  the  subscription  price.     Post  barges.     The  program   now   in  hand   represents   some  200,000  tons  of 

cards,  if  clear  and  suitable  for  reproduction,  will  be  accepted.  shipping  and  $20,000,000  are  to  be  spent   on  the  work.     The   designs 

Address  "Pan  Pacific,"  247  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Ca'.  adopted  will  effect  a  saving  of  70,000  tons  of  steel. 
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CHESTER  WILLIAMS.  Pro. 


J.  E.  PETERS.  Vuc-Pie 


GEO.  R.  WEEKS.  ScacUtv 


SHOES 

AT  WHOLESALE 


SAN  FRANCISCO,.  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "WILMAR' 


The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Slices  for  immediate  Delivery. 

EXPORT 
Export  Orders  Will    Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other 
Details  Will  Be  Considered. 

SEXD  FOR  OfR  CATALOCUE 

WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 
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//.  C.  llvn-.ickrr.  0/  ti,:trr  II 
pulling  a  2.'t-inch  ftr  jtump 
deep  tap  rooti  out  0/  hard  gr  u 


<^I*^l 


CABLE  "CALPACO" 


This  man  maJe  #55  Lancf 

Voi*ih  §200  an  aci^e 

Pulling  Bi^  stumps  iy  ttancf 

CLEAR  your  stuinp  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  tor  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  outany  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

HAND        POWEt?. 


iumpPuIler 


One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.     "Works 
by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jack.     UtO  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton   pull   on   the  stump. 
Made   of  best  steel— guaranteed  against  break- 
age.     Has   two   speeds— 60   ft.    per  minute   for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow- 
speed  for  heavy  puILs.     Works  equally  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free   booklet    on   Land   Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box    P 

182  Fifth  St. 

San  Francisco, 
Calif.' 


EVERVTHING     RELIABLE      IN 

PAINTS  &YARNISHES 

FIMST         Five  AWAftOS        P.  RI.C. 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS         SINCE  Ift65 

OAKLAND    '    •   •    •      CALIFORNIA 
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I  PAGE  &  JONES  J 

I  Ship  Brokers 

i  and 

I  Steamship  Agents 

I  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "PAJONES- 

ALL    LEAOmC    CODES    USED 


Victor  Patron 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


I    SAN  FKANCISCO         112  Market  Street 
I    MAZATLAN,  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  115 

I  CABLE:  "PATRON" 


.V  0  V  e  m  b  c  r  .    i  g  i  S 

APOLOGY  TO   BONINE. 

Pan  Pacitic  apologizes  to  the  distinguished  lionokUu  photog- 
rapher Mr.  Bonine  for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  our  printers 
in  the  Septemher  issue  of  "Pan  Pacific."  Mr.  Bonine  was 
credited  with  the  pho'jographic  work  of  a  Hula  Dancer, 
whereas,  the  imprint  should  have  accompanied  another  illus- 
tration. We  trust  that  Mr.  Bonine  will  accept  our  regrets  for 
a  bungling  piece  of  business  which  coupled  his  name  with  a 
subject  so  manifestly  foreign  to  his  art  and  distasteful  to  him. 

CONNECTIONS  WANTED. 

BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA— Party  desires  to  connect  with  American  house 
which  will  consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Address  Box  O.  "Pan 
Pacific." 

JAVA— Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive  agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing  apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc. 
Those  interested  can  learn  full  particulars  by  applying  to  "Pan  Pacific,"  247 
Monadnock    Bldg. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS— A  mercantile  house  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
desires  to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and  general  merchandise  for 
plantations,  mines,  stores  and  bazaars.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
"Pan    Pacific."    247    Monadnock    Bldg. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA— Party  desires  connection  with  reliable  American  firm 
who  manufactures  goods  which  can  be  sold  by  mail.  Something  which 
appeals    to    country    people    preferred.     Address    Box    C,    "Pan    Pacific." 

AUSTRALIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  to  represent  American  Manufacturers 
of  all  lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For  full  particulars  apply  Box  D, 
"Pan    Pacific." 

AFRICA — W.  J.  Yerby,  the  American  consul  at  Dakar,  Senegal,  French  West 
Africa,  desires  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  American  manufacturers  of 
the  following  articles:  Iron  pots,  iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cutlasses,  and 
percales    and    other   cotton    goods    suitable    for    the    tropics,    shirts,    etc. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai,  as  private  secretary.  Has  executive 
ability,  competent  stenographer;  could  take  charge  of  advertising  for  large 
firm.      Address    Box    F,    "Pan    Pacific." 

ADVERTISER  desires  connection  with  exporting  and  importing  firm.  Will  go 
to    Orient.      Address    Box    B,    "Pan    Pacific." 

CHICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings  of  imports  for  sale  in  that  terri- 
tory.     Address    Box    BM,    "Pan    Pacific." 

INDIA— A  firm  in  India  is  interested  in  time  and  labor  saving  devices  for 
office  and  household  purposes  such  as  adding  machines,  washers,  cookers, 
watches  and  novelties  of  all  sorts,  in  fact  everything  that  can  be  sold 
on  the  mail  order  business.  Address  Box  I,  "Pan  Pacific"  magazine,  247 
Monadnock    Bldg. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER  desires  agency  paper  mills.  New,  wrapping,  book 
flats.     Want    quotations   in   car   load  lots.     Address    Box  X,    "Pan    Pacific." 

JAPANESE  FIRM — American  branch  desires  connection  with  wholesale  firm 
or  manufacturer  dealing  in  surgical  instruments.  Address  Box  Y,  "Pan 
Pacific." 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

\'OUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification,  desires  position  with  large  export 
and  import  firm  as  assistant  sales  manager;  also  experienced  in  advertising 
trade  survey,  catalogue  arrangement  and  correspondence.  Member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club,  Address  Box  H, 
"Pan   Pacific." 

CHINA — Buyer  for  railway  desires  to  secure  quotations  for  metals,  hardware 
and  machinery   supplies.     Address  Box  Z,    "Pan    Pacific." 
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I  BRADY   &   COMPANY  | 

g       Established    18<>2.     SHIPPING  AJVD   l.:0MMISS10IN.      Importers    and    Exporters   Salmnn       i 
-g       Fertilizer,  Oils.  Steel.   Eumber.      42-Story    L.   C.  SMITH    BLDG,  Seallle,  Waah..  U.  S.  A.       = 
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Herbert   W. 

IMPORT 

Beans. 

Smith 

EXPORT 

Peas,  Seeds 

Brokerage  Co. 

DOMESTIC 
.  Oils,  Etc. 

209-211  Washington 

Write  foi  Quolali 

St. 

Chicago,  111.,  U. 

S.  A. 

1 

I  Puget   Sound   Tug  Boat   Company  I 

I  Incorporated  1891  | 

Washington's  Pioneer  Towing 
Company 

Cable  Address:   TUG 


i     SEATTLE 
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WASHINGTON     | 
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I PURNELL  &  PAGET  I 

I  ARCHITECTS    and 

I  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 


Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 

Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  Valuations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Doek  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  \Vorks 
Investigation  and  De\elopment  of 

Mining  Propeities. 


Established  in  China  16  Years. 


OFFICES: 

Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 
Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Swatow,  China 
American  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  F'rancisc  >,  Cal. 

Telegraphic    Address   "PANEL"    Western     Union     Code, 
A.B.C.  5th  Edition 


SCHWARTZ  BROS. 

INTERNATIONAL 
MERCHANTS 


Alaska  Commercial  B 

uilding 

1              '1 

1              ii 

310  Sansome 

Street                     San  Francisco,  Cal,    |            i 

IMPORTS 

< 

Animal  Oils 

Copra 

Nuts 

Beans 

Fertilizer 

Rubber 

Cereals 

Fibres 

Seeds                         i; 

Chemicals 

Fish  Oils 

Spices                        Ii 

Cocoa  Beans 

Firecrackers 

Shellac                      t 

Coffee 

Grease 

Tallow 

Copal 

Metals 

Tapioca                    , 

EXPORTS 

Beverages 

Dried  Fruits 

Machinery 

Beans 

Drums 

Nuts 

,'i 

Baled  Newspaper       Enamelware 

Oil  Cloth 

Barrel  Shooks 

Food  Products 

Paints 

Chemicals 

Glass 

Steel 

Canned  Fruit 

Galvanized  Wire 

Structural 

Materials 

Cattle  Bones 

Leather 

Tinplate 

Rosin                   Turpe 

ntme 

Branch  Office — Schwartz  &  Company 
Guatemala    City,    Guatemala,    C.    A. 
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NGO  BOON  SIEW  | 

DAITOTEI,   TAIPEH  | 

FORMOSA.  JAPAN  | 

Formosa  Tea  Exporters  | 

and  i 

General  Merchandise  Importers  | 

Pioneer  Merchant  in  the  Island  desirin"  direct  connection  | 

with  the  American  market  | 

Codes  Used— A  I.  A  B  C.  Fourth  and   Fifth  Edition.  | 

Western  Union,  1900.  | 

Cable  Address:  "Goboonsiew  Taipeh"  | 
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T  FATl-TFR  /e-:.  shoes,  bags 


? 


d  I  o 


SUITCASES,  ETC. 


A 


Box  Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan  Box.   Patent  Leather,   Rnyal  Calf,  Vici 

Kid  I  Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather 

Machinery,  Nails,  £yelets.  Inks,  Shoemakers*  Supplies  of   All 

Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing 

W«iOTi  l-'nion  Code  A.  B.  C.  Slh  E.Iilion  Improved  Cable  Address.  "Dollivcr" 

Tr\        ll'  JP        T>  1868  — Fiflv  Yrars  of  Service— 1918 

I     JJOlllVer    <X    XjrO.     6I9-2I  Mission  street,  San  Francisco 


Americas  &  Orient  Co.  I 


EXPORT 


I    112  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Pacific    American    Trading    Co.  | 

112  Market  St..  San  Francisco  = 

Branch  Offices.  Soerabaia.  Java.  D.  E.  I.;    Shid-  1 

zuoka,   Japan.      Bank    References    Exchanged,  i 

I     IMPORTS—  I 

I             Tea,  Cofl'ees,  Spices,  Copra,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans,  | 

I             Peanuts,   Walnuts,  Australian,  Copal  and   Uamar  Gums,  | 

I            Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Yolk  and  Albumen.  | 

I    EXPORTS—  I 

I             Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools,  Metals  and  Metal  Products,  | 

I             Chemicals,  Drugs,  Medical  Goods,  Saccharin,  Dye  Sauffs;  | 

I             Household  Supplies;  Builders'  and   Mill  Supplies;  Motor  | 

I             Vehicles    and    Supplies;    Paper    Stock,    Stationery    and  | 

I             Office  .Supplies;  Dry  Goods,  Hosiery,  Textiles;  Groceries.  | 

I             Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints,  Oil  Leather,  California  | 

I             Beverages.  | 

j               Cable  Address,  "Energy."    All  Codes.  j 
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I    J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

I  Construction  and  Supply  Specialties 

I  Export  and  Import 

p  Benlley's  Code 

I  Building  Products.  Shipbuilding.   Steanishij). 
I  Foundry   Supplies  and   Equipment, 

I  Industrial  Lines,  Machinery 

I  for  All  Purposes 

I  ASBESTOS    PRODUCTS  — Asbestos     Corrugated     Roofing. 

I  and    Siding,    Corrugated    Wire    Glass,    Asbestos    Buildinj: 

I  Lumber,  Ambler  Asbestos   Shingles,  Asbestos  Textiles   in 

I  endless  variety;  Asbestos  Yarns  and  Carded  Fibers,  Theater 

I  Curtains,   Fiber   Felts,   Asbestos   Papers,   Millboards,   Pipe 

I  and  Boiler  Covering,  etc. 

I    Bearings,     Castings,     Babbitt     Metal,     Non-Ferrous     Metal 

I        Alloys,  White  Metal  Alloys. 

I     Electric  Appliances,   Condulets,   Panel   Boards   and   Cabinets, 

i         Switches   and    Switch    Parts,   Imperial    Projectors  and    Re- 

I         flcctors.  Imperial  Headlights,  Harpoon  Guy  Anchors,  Etc. 

I    Lubricators,  Sight  and  Blind  Forced  Feed. 

I    San-a-Cote,  a  Semi-Gloss,  Sanitary,  Washable  Wall   Finish; 

I        Vel-va-Cote,  a  Flat  Wall  Finish;  Hub  Brand  Axle  Grease; 

I        Bangkok  Boiled  Oil,  a  Paint  Oil  taking  the  place  of  Lin- 

i        seed  Oil. 

I    Magnetic  Separators. 

I    Canteen  Holders  and  Sure-Grip  Luggage  Carriers. 

I     .411  Metal  Sanitary  and  Fireproof  Equipmnt. 

I    Melting  and  Heating  Furnaces. 

i     Spacing   Tables   and    Multiple    Punches,    Angle    Bar    planers, 

I        Angle    Beveling    Machines,    Facing    Machines,    Punching, 

I         Shearing  Machines  and  Shipyard  Equipment. 

i    Foundry  Facings,  Supplies  and  Equipment. 

I    Carbonic  Anhydride  Refrigerating  System. 

I    Penennial  Window  Shades. 

I    Elevating,  Conveying  and   Mining  Machinery. 

i    Woodworking  Machinery  and  Factory  Supplies. 

I    Industrial    Cars,    Rails,    Portable    Tracks,    Switches,    Turn- 

I         tables,  Wheels  and  Axles. 

i    Electric  Traveling  Cranes,  Electric  and  Hand  Cranes  of  all 

I        types.     Hoists  and  Machinery. 

I    Pneumatic  Tools  and   Appliances,  Chipping,  Riveting  Hom- 

I        mers.  Sand  Rammers,  Core  Busters,  Combination  Riveters, 

I         Holder-On,     Stone-Cutting     Tools.     Pneumatic     Surfacing 

I         Machines,  Tools  and  Appliances. 

I     Pneumatic  Painting  Equipment. 

I    Low  Charging  Concrete  Mixers,  Scales,  Steam  Engines  and 

I        Boilers,   Gasoline   Engines,   Contractor   Machinery,   Hoists, 

I         Tower  Equipment  and  Elevators,  Pumping,  Outpits,  etc. 

I    Steel    Blowers   and    Steel    Forges,    Portable    Forges,    Anvils, 

I        Drills,  Taps  and  Dies,  Thread-Cutting  Machines,  Tire  and 

I         Axle  Shrinkers  and  Welders,  Tire  Benders,  Steel  Pressure 

I         and    Fan    Blowers. 

I     Illuminating    Units. 

I    Bright  Coke,  Ternes  and  Charcoal  Tin  Plate,  Bars  and  Shapes. 

I    Wire  Nails,  Common  and  Coated. 

I     Rivets,   Structural,   Boiler  and   Ship   Rivets,   Cone   Head  and 

Counter  Sunk  Head  Rivets,  Stay  Bolts,  Engine  Bolt  Iron 

made  from  All-Puddled  Iron. 
Steel   Wire,   Galvanized    Barbed   Wire,   Steel   Bars,   Staples, 

Cotton   Ties,   Steel    Hoops,   Spikes,  Tie   Plates,   Rods   and 

Billets. 
Hot    and    Cold    Roll    Strip    Steel.     Ingots,    Blooms,    Billets, 

Slabs.  Bars,  Hoops  and  Bands  in  wide  widths. 
High  Grade  Welded  Cold  Drawn  Steel  Tubing. 
Carbon  and  Alloy  Tool  Steel  and  High  Speed  Steel. 
Genuine  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 
Seamless  Drawn,  Brass  and  Copper  Tubing;  Seamless  Shells 

for  Tanks,  Marine  Bronze  Rods,  Yellow  Metal  Rods,  Brazed 

Tubes,    Mouldings,    Sheet    Brass,    Wire    and    Brass    Rods. 

Seamless   Drawn   Copper  Range   Boilers,   Sheet   and   Strip 

Brass,   Copper   and    Nickel,    Silver,    Cupro-Nickel,    Bronze 

Gilding,  and  Specialists  in  Thin  Gauge  Metals. 


I    245  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 


AGENCIES: 
Peru  Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Chile 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Venezuela''  " Ecuador  '         "Columbia'' 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA  v!(i  Manila,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz" 


Panama  Service 


Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Newport"    "Peru"    "  City  of  Para"   "San  Jose"   "San  Juan" 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR  FULL  INFORM/IT  ION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


# 


*^ 
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Dnnlel     C.     French 


a    magazine    of 
international  commerce 


THE   FATHER   OF   GUATEMALA  SCHOOLS 

By  WILLIAM   R.   McGARRY 


TRADE  has  always  followed  the  alphab 
The  builder  of  schools  has  been  th< 
builder  of  Empires  in  all  lands  and  in 
all    ages    from    the    age   of   Pjri'-l 
to   that   of    Don    Manuel   Estrad 
Cabrera  of  Gualtmala. 

No  one  in  Central  America  can 
think  of  the  Tempolo  de  Mine 
va  of  that  progi'es.iive  cuimtrj 
without  recalling  the  hercu- 
lean   labors   and    patriotic 
purpose    of    its    scholarly 
leader  who,  for  years,  has 
wisely  directed  the  intel- 
lectual   and    commercial- 
destiny    of    his    country- 
men.    It   was   over   eigh- 
teen years  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Cabrera  caused  to  be- 
erected  in  Gualemala  city 
the    Temple    of    Minerva 
which  he  dedicated  to  the 
children  of  his  country  as 
a  symbol  of  its  intellectual 
aspirations.     The   concep- 
tion   was    beautiful.     The 
thought  behind  it — grand. 
Year    after    year,     since 
then,  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  before,   its  sym- 
bolic   altar    thousands    of 
white-robed  children  stream 
through  its  classic  portals  and 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  in- 
tellectual   heritage    of    their 
native  land.     And  there  is  a  rev 
erent   splendor   in   this   delightful 
ceremony.    There  is  something  sac- 
red in  the  reflections  of  each  adole: 
cent  mind  as  it  recalls  the  miracu 
preservation  of  this  architectural  gem  amid 
the  ruins  and  cosmic  desolation  of  the  quake. 
For  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  Guate 


Manuel    Es. 
ri-i>Ni4lfnt 


traila    ('nhrfra 
of    Giialeniiila 


ila    emerged   from    its    third    devastation 

with    every    other    building    completely 

leveled  to  the  ground.     Alone,  in  its 

solemn    majesty,    this    Tempolo    de 

Vlinerva  stood  to  symbolize  the  in- 

distructability    of    the    national 

ideals    and    impress    on    every 

mmd  the  majestic  purpose  of 

their  country's  faith. 

An  International  Educator. 

Education    has    always 
been  the  hobby  of  Presi- 
dent  Cabrera.      In    1898, 
he    founded    the    Miner- 
valis  throughout  the  en- 
tire    Republic,     modeled 
after  the  Minerva  in  the 
capital.     He    established 
the  custom  of  holding  a 
reception    every   year    in 
honor    of    higher    edu- 
cation.     Children,    ac- 
companied by  their  par- 
ents  and   teachers,   visit 
these  temples  and  receive 
honor   emblems  from  the 
hands    of    their    beloved 
President  for  meritorious 
advancement    in    their 
courses.     At  the  Instituto 
Nacional    de    Varones 
courses    have    been    estab- 
lished   at    the    expense    of 
the     Government    providing 
for    a   number    of    American 
students    to    be    trained    and 
educated  as  the  best  means  of 
developing    the    friendly    inter- 
course   and    commerce    between 
Guatemala  and  the  United  States. 
He  went  farther.    In  the  most  friend- 
ly  spirit  he  followed  the  lead  of  this 
country  in  denouncing  German  piracy  at 
sea,     in     declaring     the     fourteen     articles 
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of  President  W'ilsnn  to  be  the  logical  l;asis  ul'  modern 
civilization,  and.  finally,  establishing  the  FOURTH  OF 
JULY  as  a  national  holiday  in  Guatemala  in  recognition 
of  America's  policy  respecting  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
man.  He  seems  to  have  impressed  ';n  the  mnds  of  his 
countrymen  the  progressive  notion  that  freedom  and 
popular  education  were  one  and  that  whenever  either 
were  denied  the  resources  and  the  energies  of  the  nation 
languished.  Hence,  when  the  quake  had  leveled  all  the 
schools  in  Guatemala,  his  appeal  to  the  twenty  three 
departments  of  the 
country  to  restore  the 
schools  of  the  ruined 
capital,  met  with  a  re- 
sponse that  was  as 
spontaneous  as  it  was 
characteristic  and  al- 
luring. Setting  the 
pace,  himself,  the 
President  furnished 
the  funds  for  three  of 
the  schools ;  the  rest 
of  the  country  did  the 
balance.  In  a  gale 
of  enthusiasm  the 
Guatemalans  set  out 
to  modernize  their 
schools  and  in  a  short 
time  twenty  six  pala- 
tial edifices  dedicated 
to  Guatemalian  edu- 
cation and  Guate- 
malian enterprise 
stood  revived  in  archi- 
tectural elegance  and 
national  significance; 
while  the  most  splen- 
did one  of  all  was 
named  the  Universi- 
dad  Estrada  Cabrera  in  honor  of  the  president. 
Its  Distinguished  Predecessors. 
It  i.s  doubtful  if  a  better  method  could  have  been  em- 
ployed bj'  President  Cabrera  to  project  his  splendid  per- 
sonality into  the  coming  ages  and  record  his  primacy 
upon  the  reverent  and  enduiing  homage  of  his  race.  This 
has  been  the  testimony  of  all  history.  From  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  the  Carthagenians,  to  the  Hanseatic  leaguers,  to 
the  Franks  or  to  the  Gauls,  commerce  has  followed  the 
lead  of  culture  and  immortalized  the  pioneer  of  learning 
who  coupled  the  useful  to  the  ideal.  The  Universities  of 
Salernum,  of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Prague  of  Maynooth, 
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of  Trinity,  O.xford,  Cambridge,  or  of  Bassorah  have  al- 
ways symbolized  the  race  consciousness  of  progressive 
peoples  and  perpetuated  the  enlightened  vision  of  each 
dynamic  personality  who  redeemed  and  vitalized  their 
age.  Whether  it  be  the  founders  of  Ionian  or  Aeolian 
schools, colonizingthe intellect  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greacia, 
or  the  Grammaticus  and  Rhetors  awakening  the  Western 
intellect  through  the  schools  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Aries,  Narbonne,  Poitiers,  Besancon,  Lyons  or  of  Treves; 
whether  it  were  the  scholars  of  Cyrene,  depositing  their 

literary  ware  side  by 
side  with  their  mer- 
chandise up  both  sides 
of  the  Uxine  until  not 
only  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  resounded  with 
their  teachings  ;  or 
whether  it  was  the 
Iiractical  polity  of 
Quinctillian  developing 
basic  principles  of  law, 
or  the  speculative 
mysticism  of  Isocrates, 
inspiring  metaphy.s- 
ical  hair  splitting,  the 
founders  of  schools 
have  been  the  patron 
saints  of  commerce 
and  the  creators  of 
national  solidarity. 

The  Guarantees  of 
National  Life. 

When  one  thinks  of 
Aristotle  the  military 
genius  of  Alexander  is 
forgotten  in  the  stead- 
ier light  that  beamed 
for  centuries  from  the 
University  that  bore 
his  name.  To  mention  the  library  of  Verro  is  to  lay  bays 
upon  the  brow  of  Julius  Caesar.  Recall  the  Temple  of 
Freedom  and  the  slumbering  glory  of  Pollio  is  awakened. 
The  Athenaeum  preserves  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  glori- 
fies the  age  of  Vespasian  by  its  wedlock  to  the  School. 
St.  Victor  at  Marseilles  immoi'talizes  Cassian,  Nursia  re- 
stores the  precocious  fervor  of  a  Benedict  which  was  ca- 
pable of  tran.slating  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  a  Neapoli- 
tan seat  of  learning  at  Monte  Cassino  and  invest  the  early 
Middle  Ages  with  an  intellectual  halo  that  has  de.scended 
to  this  hour.  One  mentions  Aix  to,  presently,  recall  the 
names  of  Alcuin  and  Leidrade,  Claud  Clement  and  John 
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Melrose  and  the  schools  of  Charlemagne  that  made  that 
Monarch's  name  immortal.  (In  this  connection  the 
reader's  attention  is  invited  to  the  justly  celebrated  proc- 
lamation of  Charles,  inspired  by  Alcuin,  and  of  prime  sig- 
nificance in  the  educational  history  of  the  world,  which  is 
given  in  the  insert.)  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  due  to  his  example,  the  University  of  Constantinople 
was  founded  by  Michael  III,  while  the  Palace  Schools  of 
England  sprang  into  life  under  Alfred,  not  only  King  but 
Father  of  English  prose.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this,  however,  that  the  labors  of  these  justly  celebrated 
educators  became  as  lasting  as  their  fame.  Enthusiasm 
may  initiate  a  school  but  it  requires  law  endowment, 
privilege,  organization  and  some  vital  economic  principl'^ 
to  make  it  endure.  Lacking  this,  the  schools  decayed 
but  the  idea  of  their  founder  lived  on  while  Europe  itself 
languished. 

I'ortunately  for  Guatemala  President  Cabrera  recog- 
nizes the  true   principle 
of  economic  life  in  edu- 
cational   endurance    and 
by   introducing   a   belief 
in  progressive  thought  to 
vitalize  scientific  inquiry 
into  social  and  economic 
achievement    he    has 
guaranteed    the    perpet- 
uity   of    his    University 
equally  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  mind. 
Elevates  the  Manhood 
of  Man. 

In  this  respect  the  new 
world  has  always  been  more  fortunate  than  the  old.  The 
author  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  University  of  Virginia 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  scholae  publicae  as  well  as 
the  triviuni  et  quadriviuni  of  President  Cabrera.  Edu- 
cation was  made  FREE.  Intellect  was  emancipated. 
The  national  psychology'  was  imbedded  and  revealed  in 
the  liberalizing  influences  issuing  from  this  progressive 
haunt  of  learning  until  the  ideas  of  DEMOCRACY  be- 
came crystalized  into  an  institution  subjugating  imperial- 
ism and  enthroning  in  men's  minds  the  virile  impulse  of 
coupling  freedom  with  the  be.stowal  of  the  GREATEST 
GOOD  TO  THE  GREATEST  NUMBERS.  This  prin- 
ciple LIVES.  Jefferson  lives,  also,  as  a  perpetual  reve- 
lation of  the  grandeur  of  a  THOUGHT  vitalizing  a  human 
impulse  to  benefit  and  redeem  an  age. 


Makes  a  Virtue  of  Success. 

Had  Dartmouth  College  never  existed  it  is  doubtful  if 
Daniel  Webster  would  be  remembered  today  in  the  United 
States.  But  having  existed,  every  school  boy  in  America 
visualizes  Daniel  Webster  as  the  defender  of  his  alma 
mater  and  declaims  his  oration  with  the  fervor  of  an  in- 
cipient Demosthenes.  In  like  manner  it  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  that  rescued  that  great  constitutional 
genius,  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  from  obscurity  and  placed  his 
name  side  by  side  with  those  of  Marshall  and  Story  and 
Hale  atid  Mansfield  and  Grotius  and  Vatel,  on  back  to  the 
very  portico  of  Justinian  over  the  heads  of  all  the  for- 
gotten jurisconsuls  of  the  Empire.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  signify  but  little  in  the  American  mind  were  it 
not  for  his  association  with  the  chair  of  oratory  at  Har- 
vard. Here  he  becomes  the  legitimate  heir  of  Quinctillian 
and  is  revered  as  "old  man  eloquent"  along  the  banks  of 
!hat  silent  river  immortalized  by  Longfellow.  And  so 
will  it  be  with  the  richest 


SCHOOLS   DISPLAYED  ON   THE   BORDERS  WERE  ERECTED 

BY  THE  FOLLOWLNG   DEPARTMENTS  AND   HIS 

EXCELLENCY  PRESIDENT  MANUEL 

ESTRADA  CABRERA 

Department  of  Quiche,  Chiquimula,  Sjchitepequez,  Quezaltenange, 

Solola,    Escuintla,    Retalhulen,    El    Progreso,    Zacapa.    Santa    Rosa, 

Huehuctenanco,    Izabal,    Capital,    Chimaltenango,    Upper    Verapaz, 

Jalapa    Jutiapa,    Lower    Verapaz    and    San    Marcos,    "Sarmiento," 

"Horacio  Mann."   "La    Independencia,"   "Mariano 

Navarrete,"  "Santos  Toruno." 


man  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  be  his  MONEY 
that  will  reveal  the  soul 
of  Rockefeller.  It  will  be 
the  University  of  Chicago 
that,  as  time  goes  on, 
will  polish  the  surface  of 
this  constructive  dia- 
mond of  all  blemish  and 
allow  it  to  sparkle  in  the 
twilight  glow  of  future 
times.  The  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity which  flows  from 
education  has  this  de- 
lightful characteristic: 
While  recognizing  envy  as  a  human  attribute  in  human 
failures,  it  is  nevertheless  suflficiently  elevated  to  look  into 
the  piercing  eye  of  ACCOMPLISHMENT  with  an  en- 
couraging smile.  Thus  it  passes  over  the  figure  of 
Napoleon  "wading  through  slaughter  to  a  throne"  and 
gazes  reverently  upon  his  monumental  contribution  to 
the  social  and  economic  elevation  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
school, — it  is  education, — it  is  the  selfishness  of  GENER- 
OSITY that  does  these  things  for  men  who  are  broad 
enough  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  SERVICE. 

Ideals  Redeem  the  World. 

"Service"  among  Spanish  speaking  races  has  a  royal 
ancestry  rooted  in  the  secular  and  celebrated  educational 
order  of  Chivalry.  It  arose  out  of  the  cramped  conditions 
of  feudal  systems  and  cast  its  glamor  across  the  intellec- 
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P  a  II     Pacific 


TIN  AND  RUBBER  CRISIS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


By  THOMAS  FOX 


THE  neatest  industry  of  the 
Middle  East  is  rubber  pro- 
duction. The  greatest  plantation 
rubber  producing  country  in  the 
world  is  British  Malaya.  What  sugar 
and  coffee  are  to  Java,  tobacco  to 
Sumatra,  rice  to  Siam  and  Burmah 
and  tea  to  Assam  and  Ceylon,  rubber 
is  to  British  Malaya,  and  although 
other  forms  of  agriculture  receive 
some  attention,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive more  in  the  near  future,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rubber  will  long 
remain  the  chief  industry  of  these 
parts,  not  even  excepting  tin. 

The  great  natural  advantages  of 
British  Malaya  for  rubber  cultivation 
are  its  soil  and  climate.  The  rainfall 
is  heavy  and  well  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  while  the  temperature 
is  even  more  unifomi.  There  are 
few  really  dry  spells  and  certainly 
no  cold  ones,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  flow 
of  latex  goes  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  end.  Government,  too,  has  given  ever>' 
encouragement  up  till  now  to  the  development  of  the 
industry.  Grants  of  land  have  been  freely  given  in  the 
past  on  favourable  terms,  loans  have  been  made  to 
planters  by  Government  on  easy  methods  of  repayment 
and  on  a  low  interest.  Under  these  conditions  the  in- 
dustry has  prospered  exceedingly,  and  today  it  stands  as 
the  principal  prop  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 

The  Dismay  of  Planters. 

Just  now,  however,  planters  are  greatly  perturbed. 
And  they  have  reason  to  be.  America  has  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  rubber  from  the  East, 
and  has  decided  to  meet  her  needs  as  far  as  possible  from 
South  America.  This  is  to  save  shipping  space.  To- 
wards this  end  also  the  old  form  of  packing  is  giving 
way  to  a  new.  Formerly  all  rubber  was  packed  in 
wooden  chests  secured  from  Japan.  Now,  however, 
shippers  are  bailing  the  rubber.  In  this  way  about  25 
per  cent  of  space  is  being  saved  against  the  old  method. 

America  is  the  largest  buyer  of  rubber  in  the  world, 
and  now  that  her  demands  have  been  so  rigidly  cut  down 
the  rubber  industry  here  is  suffering.  During  the  past 
four  months  prices  obtained  for  the  rubber  on  the  local 
market  have  fallen  gi-adually,  till  they  have  reached  a 
figure  at  which  many  estates  find  it  impossible  to  pro- 
duce profitably.  As  a  consequence  a  number  of  estates 
have  stopped  tapping  and  several  rubber  factories  have 
closed  down.  Other  e.states  are  reducing  their  outputs 
by  tapping  only  a  portion  of  their  trees. 

Competitors  Preparing. 

Only  small  quantities  of  rubber  are  coming  on  to  the 
local  market  and  for  these  there  are  no  American  buyers, 
most  of  the  buying  being  done  in  behalf  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  shipping 
facilities,  secure  favourable  freight  rates,  and  I  have 
heard  of  instances  where  Japanese  firms  have  bought  on 
the  Singapore  market,  shipped  to  Japan  and  there  after 
shipped  to  America  at  a  rate  against  which  direct  ship- 
pers from  Singapore  could  not  compete.     The  Chinese 
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buyers  are  buying  for  speculation. 
They  are  storing  the  rubber  for  the 
most  part  in  order  to  realize  on  a 
rising  market.  They  stand  to  make 
large  profits,  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  stand  to  lose  much  money.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  gamble.  But 
your  Chinaman  loves  a  real  gamble. 

The  present  set  back  is  a  serious 
matter.  Some  of  the  smaller  estates 
that  have  been  sinking  their  profits 
into  development  of  the  land  are  in 
a  critical  position,  and  may  have  to 
go  to  the  wall.  The  larger  companies 
have  built  up  reserves,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
to  all  the  position  is  serious,  though 
the  future  of  the  industry  is  not  for 
a  moment  in  doubt.  It  will  continue 
to  prove  profitable  and  sound. 

Appeals  some  time  ago  were  made 
to  Government  to  take  some  steps  to 
assist  the  estates,  but  the  Govern- 
ment replied  that  the  time  had  not 
arrived  for  them  to  take  such  action.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the.v  decided  to  enquire  carefully  into  the  situation, 
and  for  this  purpose  appointed  a  Committee  to  conduct 
investigations  and  suggest  remedies.  This  Committee 
is  now  sitting,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  is 
being  awaited  with  interest  by  the  entire  country.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Government  will  give  some  form 
of  relief. 

The  Menace  of  Unemployed. 

When  war  first  broke  out  a  serious  situation  arose 
with  regard  to  the  tin  industry.  The  industry  had  not 
been  passing  through  too  good  a  time,  and  when  the  crash 
came  there  were  anxious  months.  There  was  no  demand 
for  the  tin,  and  mines  had  to  consider  the  question  of 
dismissing  their  labour  forces  and  ceasing  operations. 
This  would  have  been  a  ver>^  serious  matter.  Thousands 
of  Chinese  coolies  wandering  about  the  country  without 
employment  and  starving  would  have  been  a  serious 
menace  to  life  and  property.  As  it  is  when  there  is 
plenty  of  employment  and  wages  are  good  many  of  these 
coolies  prefer  to  follow  the  nefarious  occupation  of  gang 
robbery.  Ai-med  with  any  sort  of  weapon  the.v  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  generally  old  guns  and  ugly  looking 
knives,  they  swoop  down  on  some  small  village,  hold  up 
the  inhabitants,  and  rob  the  particular  individual  or  in- 
dividuals they  have  set  their  mind  on.  Frequently  there 
is  loss  of  life.  Frequently,  too,  the  robbers  get  off  suc- 
cessfully to  the  hills,  where  they  live  in  caves.  The  Police 
are  continually  arresting  them,  but  the  work  goes  on. 

If  such  things  happen  in  times  of  comparative  pros- 
perity, how  much  greater  would  have  been  the  menace 
if  thousands  of  coolies  were  left  to  roam  the  country  side? 

There  was  the  other  aspect,  that  if  mines  had  to  shut 
down  much  harm  would  be  done  the  industry.  Machinen,' 
erected  at  considerable  expense  would  have  to  lie  idle  and 
depreciate.  Capital,  would  be  eaten  up,  and  the  ma.iority 
of  the  companies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  miners, 
would  have  found  themselves  broken. 

Government  Intervenes. 

The  government  saw  these  two  main  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  stepped  in.     They  said  to  the  miners,  "we  will 
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guarantee  to  purchase  your  tin  at  a  certain  figure."  Tliis 
figure  was  such  as  to  allow  the  majority  of  the  mines  to 
be  worked  at  a  small  profit.  That  was  what  was  re- 
quired. The  government  al.so  agreed  to  .send  back  to  China 
any  coolies  who  wished  to  go.  In  this  way  the  situation 
was  saved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  government  might  take 
a  similar  step  now  in  connection  with  the  rubber  industry, 
that  is  buy  the  rubber  at  a  price  that  would  allow  the 
estates  a  small  margin  of  profit.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  tin  can  be  kept  indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  just 
certain  how  long  rubber  could  be  kept  in  store  without 
deteriorating.  And  it  might  take  a  considerable  time  for 
the  government  to  clear  out  their  stocks.  Much  depends 
on  what  the  American  Government  decides.  IF  they 
continue  the  restrictions,  the  Government  here  may  not 
care  to  buy  and  run  the  risk  of  the  rubber  going  bad  on 
their  hands.  If,  however,  the  American  Government  is 
approached  and  agrees  to  remove  the  re.strictions,  the 
situation  is  saved.  After  all  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  is  the  American  restrictions.  This  shows  how 
much  British  Malaya  depends  on  America. 

Straits  Settlements  Booming 

The  report  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  for  the  year  1917,  just  issued,  shows  that 
the  Colony  is  making  great  headway  in  commerce,  and 
that  the  claims  made  for  it  that  it  is  an  excellent  field  for 
the  American  manufacturer  are  not  empty. 

The  trade  of  the  Colony  last  year  was  an  improvement 
on  the  three  previous  years. 
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The  aggregate  gross  trade  for  the  year  was  over  £148,- 
000.000  (sterling)  against  £120,000,000  in  1916  and  £84.- 
000,000  in  1914,  an  increase  of  £27,000,000  over  1916  and 
of  £6.3,000,000  over  1914. 

The  gross  trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  last  four  years, 
1914,  191.5,  1916,  and  1917  was  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 

1914         £4.5,660,000 £38,981,000 

1915         51,0.53,000 47,125,000 

1916  - 63,242,000 57,436,000 

1917   75,443,000 72,747,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase, 
the  increase  on  imports  having  more  than  doubled  in  two 
years,  and  the  increase  in  exports  having  nearly  doubled 
itself  in  the  same  period. 

Articles  of  Straits  produce  gave  larger  average  prices 
in  1917  than  in  the  previous  three  years. 

The  above  figures  are  illuminating.  They  show  that 
the  United  States  is  finding  out  the  value  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  not  onl.v  as  a  field  in  which  to  sell  her 
manufactured  goods,  but  as  a  market  in  which  to  pur- 
chase the  raw  tropical  products  she  requires.  Japan 
has  won  a  larger  shore  of  the  market,  and  she  is  likely 
to  maintain  her  position'  for  some  time  after  the  war, 
but  it  does  not  require  a  very  close  study  of  conditions 
here  to  realize  thalt  the  United  States  is  finding  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  her  goods,  and  this  year's  figures 
are  certain  to  show  an  increase  over  those  for  the 
past  year. 
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Pan     Pacific 


WOMAN     IN    AFTER    W^AR    ACTIVITY 

By  MRS.   EDWARD  DE  WITT   TA^'LOR 


THROUGH  the  ages  women's  place  in  the  field  of 
economics  has  been  a  secondary  one.  She  has  been 
more  concerned  ^^ith  the  distribution  than  the  creation 
of  wealth,  and  so  far  from  devoting  her  thought  to  the 
development  of  any  of  the  natural  resources,  either  of 
her  own  or  of  other  countries  in  which  the  interchange 
of  such  resources  might  be  profitably  employed,  her  lo- 
cation has  been  decidedly  that  of  one  in  the  background. 
So  fixed. had  her  position  become  in  this  respect  that  it 
has  taken  nothing  less  than  a  world  war  to  make  her 
fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  in- 
dustrial expan- 
sion which  now 
lie  at  her  very 
hand. 

This  oppor- 
tunity which 
now,  at  least  in 
part,  it  is  the 
business  of  Amer- 
ican women  to 
seize,  has  been 
created,  primarily 
by  reason  of  the 
enormous  facili- 
ties available  as 
soon  as  the  war 
is  over  for  the 
transportation  of 
our  merchandise 
to  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  well  for 
us  to  reflect  that 
prior  to  the  big 
conflict  the  mer- 
chant marine  fly- 
ing the  American 
flag  had  become 
a  virtual  nonen- 
tity upon  the 
oceans  of  the 
world.  But  that 
condition  no 
longer  holds 
good,  for  Amer- 
i  c  a  is  building 
more  ships  than 
any  other 
country,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assert  she 
will  continue  to 
launch  more  and 
more  vessels,  so 
that  her  position 
as  one  of  the  pre- 
mier merchant  carriers  will  forever  remain  beyond  dis- 
pute. We,  as  women,  can  view  that  fact  not  only  with  a 
pride  it  is  very  human  to  feel,  but  more  than  that,  with 
the  determination  that  these  vessels  will  carry  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  into  every  foreign  port.  This 
brings  us  naturally  to  the  question:  "How  can  the  ac- 
tivities of  women  most  strongly  be  directed  and  most 
eff'ectively  marshalled  ? 
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Woman's  Activity  in  Commerce  Assured. 

In  the  first  place  the  activity  of  women  in  the  com- 
mercial field  is  not  only  desirable  in  this  connection  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  an  absolute  essential.  The  war,  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  influence,  has  contributed  in 
awakening  them  to  a  proper  realization  of  their  duties 
and  possibilities,  but  even  more  than  that,  has  been  a 
factor  of  the  largest  proportion  in  convincing  men  that 
women  are  a  force  in  industrial  and  commeiTial  life, 
which,  while  lying  dormant,  has  only  needed  to  be  touched 
by  the  wand  of  necessity  to  be  converted  into  a  veritable 

Niagara  of  inten- 
sive and  intelli- 
gent activity. 

We  need  only 
retrace  our  steps 
a  short  distance 
to  recall  a  period 
when  women  were 
unknown  in  col- 
leges and  equally 
unknown  in  any 
e.xecutive.  admin- 
istrative or  pro- 
f  e  s  s  i  o  n  a  1  ca- 
pacity. It  is  true 
past  ages  and 
situations  have 
produced  great 
w  omen  whose 
names  dot  his- 
tory's pages  and 
are  as  guiding 
stars  to  their 
sisters  of  today, 
but  where  these 
could  once  be 
numbered  on  the 
fingers  of  the 
hands,  today  we 
have  a  veritable 
constellation  o  f 
such  names 
among  the 
"G  e  n  1 1  e  r  sex," 
and  those  women 
stand  out  boldly 
as  representative 
nf  the  mind  of 
the  masses  of 
their  sex,  and  it 
is  they  who  have 
driven  the  first 
wedge  which  will 
destroy  outworn 
traditions  and 
opinions. 

In  their  struggle  for  social  and  political  changes  women 
have  found  it  necessary  to  be  dominant,  even  sometimes 
to  be  militant.  At  this  time,  by  suppressing  themselves 
in  their  struggle  for  these  changes  and  by  unflinchingly 
assuming  and  accepting  their  responsibilities,  they  have 
hurdled  all  obstacles  and  convinced  all  opponents  that 
they  are  constructive  thinkers,  able  companions  in  arms, 
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NEW   YORK   AFTER   WORLD   TRADE 

By  ARTHUR  BROWNELL 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  after-the-war  develop- 
ments in  American  foreign  trade  has  already  been 
inaugurated  in  New  York  through  the  organization  of 
the  Allied  Industries  Corporation. 

Although,  perhaps,  not  technically  operating  under  the 
newly-enacted  Webb  Law  which  specifically  permits  com- 
peting manufacturers  to  combine  their  efforts  in  foreign 
trade,  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Allied  Industries 
Corporation  are  identical  with  those  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  namely,  to  make  it  possible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  world's  markets  through  economies 
in  the  cost  of  selling  by  means  of  syndication  of  effort. 

Field  Fully  Covered 

Sixty-two   manufacturers   had.   at   last   reports,   thus 
joined  hands  in  agreeing  to  operate  in  foreign  markets 
under  this  one  central  sell- 
ing   organization.      Their 
products     cover     a     wide 
range  as  follows: 

Silks,  satins,  beaver  and 
lining  satins,  woven  and 
silk  labels,  velveteens  and 
corduroys,  silk  ribbons, 
silk  petticoats,  knitting 
yarns,  cotton  goods,  shirt- 
ings, bleached  and  finished 
goods,  nainsooks,  lawns, 
India  linons,  southern- 
made  colored  goods,  ging- 
hams and  chambrays,  silk 
knitted  neckwear,  sweat- 
ers and  mufflers,  ladies' 
waists,  corsets,  petticoats 
and  women's  garments, 
dresses,  ladies'  under- 
wear, washable  clothing 
for  boys  and  children, 
dyes,  grease  paints,  per- 
fumery, rouges  and  pow- 
ders, razor  strops,  .syphon 
and  gravity  filters,  ma- 
chinery belting,  heating 
systems,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating for  railroad  cars, 
clothing  for  tropical  wear, 
gingham  dresses,  blouses 
and  dresses,  cloaks,  ladies' 
sport  suits,  coats  and 
dresses,  gloves,  shoes  (men's  and  women's),  millinery, 
children's  hats,  women's  adjustable  hat  linings,  head- 
gear, cigars,  crudol,  hair  nets,  toilet  accessories,  hair  for 
bristles,  toilet  brushes,  buttons,  composition  dolls,  toys, 
toy  books,  vehicular  toys  (wood  and  pulp),  jewelry  repro- 
ductions, imitation  leather  products,  lithograph  repro- 
ductions, exterminating  products,  curtain  and  drapery 
rods,  upholstery  hardware,  hard  fibre  sheets,  fibre  trunks, 
boxes  and  barrels,  insulating  paper. 

Perfect  System  Employed 

The  method  of  syndication  of  -selling  costs  which  the 
Allied  Industries  Corporation  is  putting  into  operation 
is  to  divide  a  general  export  business  into  departments 
following  certain  natural  lines  of  trade,  and  then  organize 
each  department.    By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
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best  man  for  each  division,  and  one  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  lines  coming  through  his  department. 
Under  this  system  one  must  choose  representatives  who 
are  not  only  good  selling  men  but  who  have  also  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  merchandise,  and  these  men  must  be 
international,  with  a  wide  outlook,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  sum  up  carefully  and  correctly  an  international 
trade  situation. 

A  group  of  manufacturers  acting  together  and  pooling 
their  selling  cost  is  able  to  go  into  the  various  markets  of 
the  world  much  cheaper  than  any  individual  manufac- 
turer could  do.  Take,  for  instance,  four  lines  of  mer- 
chandise selling  through  one  department  of  the  syndi- 
cate. In  foreign  selling  everything  is  sold  from  show 
rooms.  The  buyers  come  in  to  see  the  salesmen  by 
appointment,  and  the  salesmen  stay  from  four  to  six 
weeks  in  a  city.     A  buyer  who  wants  to  handle  four 

kindred  lines  of  merchan- 
dise is  glad  to  be  able  to 
synchronize  his  orders. 
The  advantage  to  him  is 
that  the  goods  are  ship- 
ped on  one  bill  of  lading 
and  one  transportation 
expense,  and  he  is  also 
able  to  arrange  his  ship- 
ments to  arrive  at  the 
proper  season,  and  not 
scattered  over  a  long  pe- 
riod, causing  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense clearing  through 
Customs. 

With  regard  to  these 
four  lines  the  generalized 
salesman  can  offer  them 
with  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  profit  on  each  line. 
That  means  that  he  has 
the  necessary  ten  per  cent 
on  the  whole.  Which  is 
better,  to  offer  your  prod- 
ucts at  a  cost  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  or  ten 
per  cent?  Which  price 
puts  you  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete  in  the 
world's  markets?  It  may 
require  time  to  get  right 
down  to  that  figure,  but 
the  institutional  policy  of  the  Allied  Industries  Corpora- 
tion is  to  keep  its  selling  expense  right  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure  and  eventually,  if  possible,  equal 
the  figure  of  the  German  organization  prior  to  the  war. 
The  German  "League  of  Foreign  Traders"  did  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  trade  annually,  prior  to  the  war,  at  a 
selling  expense  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  time  is 
propitious  for  American  manufacturers  to  .strike  now 
and  to  strike  hard,  and  by  their  concerted  action  along 
right  lines  to  secure  the  future  American  export  trade. 
It  is  anticipated  that  orders  will  be  taken  for  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  the  Allied  Industries  Corporation  has  be- 
come the  centralized  selling  organization,  before  the  end 
of  the  war  and  shipped  to  points  of  consumption  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.    At  the  time  when  normal  conditions 
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SAX    FRANCISCO'S   GOLDEN   GATE 

By  JOHN  CLAUSEN 
\ice-President  The  Crocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 


THE  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
when  it  first  met  the  enrap- 
tured gaze  of  Portola  on  the  memor- 
able first  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  1769,  possessed  more  advan- 
tages than  others  less  richly  indowed 
by  natui-e.  Since  then  its  golden  por- 
tals have  been  open  the  year  round, 
and  its  bay  has  sheltered  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  world's  vessels  from 
the  tempest  of  heavy  seas  and  storms. 
Upon  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
oceans  and  with  a  foreign  commerce 
inviting  activities  to  the  seven  seas, 
San  Francisco  can  well  boast  that  it 
not  only  is  the  gateway  of  the  far 
west  but  likewise  the  gateway  to  the 
far  east,  and  as  Bret  Harte  well 
said,  "It  is  the  warden  of  two  conti- 
nents." 

Gazing    out    through    the    Golden 
Gate  across  the  broad  e.xpanse  of  the 
Pacific,    we    look    through    the    open 
door    of    China.       What    an    inexhaustible    market    for 
our  products! 

Then  there  is  Japan,  rapidly  \\inning  a  place  in  the  sun 
and  becoming  we.stern  in  constitution  and  commercial 
relationships.  The  opportunities  for  trade  expansion 
in  that  market  are  incalculable. 

The  Philippines  present  a  pleasing  picture.  While  ten 
years  ago  we  furnished  the  Islands  only  a  little  over  26'; 
of  their  imports,  we  now  supply  them  50';  and  it  is  very 
apparent  that  this  figure  could  be  materiall.v  increased 
if  more  adequate  transportation  facilities  were  available. 

A  warm  welcome  also  awaits  American  representation 
and  American  made  goods  in  all  Australian  markets. 

To  the  south  there  are  the  republics  of  Latin  America, 
with  enormous  trade  potentialities.  Just  how  great  this 
trade  may  become  under  systematic  development,  proper 
attention  and  encouragement  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

\A'ith  such  advantages  San  I'rancisco  will  surely  not  be 
so  blind  as  to  let  go  by  the  opportunity  to  increase  her 
Foreign  Trade. 

Transportation  Facilities  and  International 
Hanking  Connections. 

The  war  has  made  our  people  appreciate  more  than 
ever  before  that  the  United  States  cannot  claim  or  hold 
commercial  supremacy  if  we  are  ineflicient  on  the  seas. 
Up  to  recent  times  this  country  has  not  owned  deep- 
sea  tonnage  and  has  paid  to  Steamship  Lines  owned  in 
other  countries  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  American  goods  to  foreign 
markets  and  bringing  to  our  shores  the  products  we 
needed — not  only  did  they  derive  enoi-mous  profits  there- 
from, but  incidentally  routed  the  trend  of  the  trade  to 
flow  into  the  channels  most  beneficial  to  their  own 
interests. 

In  order  to  take  our  place  in  the  world's  trade,  we 
need  not  only  a  well  equipped  merchant  marine,  but 
likewise  an  efficient  American  oversea  banking  system 
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in  caring  for  and  more  quickly  pro- 
moting our  business  and  financial  in- 
terests with  foreign  countries.  Our 
international  relations  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  through  banking 
institutions  of  competing  countries. 
We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  an  un- 
doubted tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
commercial  element  in  an  endeavor 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  functions  per- 
formed by  banks.  It  is  possible  that 
the  conservatism  natural  and  proper 
to  bankers  leads  them  to  view  such 
progressiveness  too  critically,  but 
just  as  the  conception  of  a  banker's 
function  has  been  vastly  widened 
since  the  days  of  old,  so  the  process 
will  continue  in  the  days  that  are 
to  come. 

It  is  time  that  we  depart  from  anti- 
quated practices  by  adopting  real  ac- 
tivities along  new  and  improved  lines. 
Everything  that  will  add  to  the  ability 
of  this  country  to  hold  its  rightful 
position  in  foreign  trade,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed  to  the  utmost  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

The  suggestion  has  frequently  been  made  that  the 
larger  Pacific  Coast  banks  combine  in  the  organization 
of  a  Pan-Pacific  bank,  but  no  concerted  action  has  been 
taken  and  with  the  enterprising  east,  therefore,  rests 
the  control  of  American  banking  interests  in  foreign 
countries.  An  idea  of  what  our  eastern  contemporaries 
have  accomplished  in  this  regard  may  be  judged  from 
the  summar.v  of  foreign  branches  and  sub-branches 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Resen-e 
Board : 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  with 
which  is  affiliated  the  International  Banking  Coi-poration 
who  maintain  dependencies  in  Europe,  the  far  east  and 
India;  Buenos  Aires,  ARGENTINA;  Montevideo,  URU- 
GUAY; Rio  de  Janeiro,  BRAZIL,  with  sub-branches  at 
Sao  Paulo,  Pernambuco.  Para  and  Bahia ;  Havana,  CUBA, 
with  sub-branches  at  Santiago,  Matanzas.  Cienfuegos, 
Guantanamo,  Camaguey,  Cardenas  and  Manzanillo  in 
Cuba ;  Kingston,  Jamaica  and  Santo  Domingo,  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC ;  Valparaiso,  CHILE,  with  sub-branches 
at  Antofagasta  and  Santiago;  Genoa,  ITALY,  with  sub- 
branches  at  Turin.  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples 
and  Palermo ;  Petrogi-ad,  RUSSIA,  with  sub-branches  at 
Moscow.  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Riga,  Baku,  Astrakan,  Vladi- 
vostok. Sebastopol,  Helsingfors  and  Vilna;  Lima,  PERU, 
with  sub-branches  at  Payta,  Callao  and  Mollendo ;  Cara- 
cas, VENEZUELA,  with  sub-branches  at  La  Quavra, 
Porto  Cabello  and  Maracaibo ;  San  Juan,  PORTO  RICO, 
with  sub-branches  at  Arecibo,  Mavaguez  and  Ponce. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON:  Buenos 
Aires,  ARGENTINA. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WASH- 
INGTON: Panama  City  and  Cristobal,  in  the  CANAL 
ZONE,  which  were  later  transferred  to  the  American 
Foreign  Banking  Corporation. 

THE   AMERICAN   FOREIGN   BANKING    CORPOR- 
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ATION  OF  NEW  YORK:  Port-au-Prince,  Cape  Haitien 
and  Saint  Marc,  HAITI;  Havana,  CUBA;  Cristobal, 
CANAL  ZONE;  Panama  City,  PANAMA;  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, BRAZIL,  and  Cali,  COLOMBIA. 

THE  MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
OF  NEW  YORK:  Paris,  FRANCE;  Barcelona,  SPAIN; 
Lima,  Arequipa,  Chiciayo  and  Callao,  PERU ;  Guayaquil, 
ECUADOR ;  Managua,  Bluefields,  Leon  and  Granada, 
NICARAGUA;  Caracas  and  Maracaibo,  VENEZUELA; 
Para  and  Pernambuco,  BRAZIL;  Bogota,  Baranquilla, 
Cartagena,  Madellin,  Girardot  and  Honda,  COLOMBIA. 

It  has  also  established  agencies  in  BOLIVIA,  COSTA 
RICA,  GUATEMALA  and  HONDURAS. 

In  addition  to  these,  THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK,  has  recently  organized  the  Asia 
Banking  Corporation,  with  a  view  to  establishing  con- 
nections in  China  and  Siberia. 

The  New  Era  of  American  International 
Trade  and  Finance. 

The  unprecedented  economic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  present  no  more  striking  phenomena  than  the  rapid 
strides  of  our  industrial  activities  and  while  no  one  can 
foresee  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  conditions 
will  be  after  the  War,  it  would  seem  timely  for  the  study 
and  solution  of  difficulties  which  impede  the  free  flow  of 
oversea  trade  and  impair  the  more  rapid  building  up  of  a 
permanent  and  profitable  commerce  when  normal  times 
again  prevail. 

We  must  face  conditions  as  they  now  appear  and  recog- 
nize that  of  vital  concern  are  the  broader  international 
problems  of  industrial  competition  and  efficiency.  The 
day  of  barter  is  long  past ;  no  longer  is  it  a  question  of 
trading  commodity  for  commodity  or  so  buying  in  a 
rea.sonably  open  competitive  market  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. In  the  present  time  and  age  it  is  a  matter  of 
trading  through  other  mediums  of  exchange,  and  while 
recognizing  an  equal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  producer 
to  sell  his  goods  and  that  of  the  financier  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  consider- 
ing the  strict  economic  principle  as  applied  to  commercial 
undertakings,  the  power  of  sober  reasoning  is  not  plainly 
apparent  and  fully  manifested. 

The  measure  of  success  to  which  we  are  entitled  will 
largely  depend  upon  our  ability  to  meet  in  organized  and 
scientific  strength  the  competition  of  other  Nations.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  become  the  financial  center  of  the 
world,  and  gain  assured  supremacy  in  international  trade, 
we  must  make  adequate  preparation  for  retaining  these 
national  advantages  as  well  as  for  assuming  all  the  re- 
sponsibilites  and  obligations  which  are  attendant  upon 
them. 

Our  banking  element  must  be  determined  to  modernize 
their  methods  thoroughly  and  in  good  time,  as  lack  of 
interest  or  procrastination  in  this  direction  may  seriously 
check  the  wcrk  of  trade  expansion  and  place  our  mei'- 
chants  at  a  disadvantage  in  later  meeting  aggressive 
European  trade  competition. 

No  measure  has  been  of  greater  importance — as  affect- 
ing not  merely  the  local  financial  conditions  in  the  United 
States  but  the  entire  situation  from  an  international 
standpoint — than  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Its  facilities 
for  branch-banking  in  foreign  countries  especially,  ac- 
cord a  great  improvement  of  system  in  our  relation  to 
commerce,  likely  to  give  the  United  States  greater  power 
in  foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  intelligently  following  the 
various  provisions  of  the  new  law  unquestionably  lies  in 
the  imperfect  comprehension  which  exists — even  in  bank 


circles — with  regard  to  what  the  Act  is  intended  to  sup- 
ersede and  improve.  The  banking  element  of  our  country 
should  deal  with  these  problems  as  seriously  as  is  deserv- 
ing and  seek  what  help  may  be  given  to  make  the  purpose 
of  the  law  concrete  facts  by  the  scientific  employment 
of  capital  and  credit  in  the  shape  of  organized  facilities, 
which  in  turn  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  from 
the  operation  of  a  well-regulated  and  uniform  banking 
system. 

Preparation  For  Commercial  Education. 

While  individual  opportunities  are  even  now  presented 
to  our  enterprising  business  men,  the  general  prosperity 
of  foreign  trade  expansion  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a 
ready  coordination  of  all  elements  of  our  national  and 
commercial  strength.  There  is  no  more  important  issue 
than  that  which  aims  to  make  scientific  study  directly 
applicable  to  practical  life,  and  to  this  it  would  seem  that 
our  first  thought  should  be  directed. 

To  meet  the  constant  demand  of  the  commercial  world 
for  available  young  men  who  in  a  competent  manner  are 
qualified  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
too  little  importance  is  given  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
common  ground  on  which  the  business  men  and  the  edu- 
cator can  meet  and  solve  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

There  can  be  no  more  serious  dispute  among.st  men  who 
are  capable  of  being  taught  by  experience  that  our  exist- 
ing educational  sy.stem  along  commercial  lines  is  defective, 
and  that  reforms  in  many  directions  are  urgently  needed. 
Every  encouragement  should  consequently  be  aff'orded 
the  matter  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  proper 
schools  to  pursue  regular  studies  of  commercial,  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  relations  between  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world,  keeping  pace  with  the  corresponding  de- 
velopments along  those  lines. 

If  we  accept  the  assertion  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  that 
only  five  per  centum  of  the  males  in  the  United  States 
are  prepared  by  definite  training  for  their  occupations  in 
life,  it  is  readily  conceived  that  our  present  courses  of 
early  studies  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  young  element,  who  in  such  a  large  percentage  plan 
for  a  commercial  career.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  first  forward  step  to  devise  effective  courses  of  study 
and  develop  methods  of  commercial  attainments,  would 
be  to  unite  the  educational  agencies  in  promoting  the 
move  to  specialize  in  instructions  towards  the  most  direct 
preparatory  training. 

The  interests  .shown  by  our  younger  element  in  any 
subject  pertaining  to  foreign  trade  forcefully  reveals  the 
necessity  of  educational  preparation,  in  the  teaching  of 
commercial  languages  of  the  world  and  the  fundamentals 
of  business  in.struction.  Such  training  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  and  give  to  our  rising  young  men 
not  only  superiority  as  a  means  to  augment  the  value  of 
their  work  to  those  who  purchase  it,  but  the  capacity  for 
conciliation  in  national  and  international  affairs. 

The  formulation  of  educational  methods  with  a  view  of 
their  applicability  to  commercial  advancement  is  in  my 
mind  the  most  worth  while  study  for  constructive  and 
practical  improvement  of  modern  business  conditions. 

Educational  proficiency  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  world 
stands  out  as  the  key  of  industry,  without  which  the  best 
meant  efl'orts  to  reform  and  our  most  earnest  desire  to 
grow  will  be  of  little  avail.  New  methods  as  well  as  new 
leaders  are  to  be  chosen.  Timely  preparation  therefore, 
with  well  directed  studies  of  the  fundamentals  of  busi- 
ness, is  an  absolute  necessity  and  stands  for  success. 
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OPPORTUNITY  IN  JA^'A  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


Bv  G.   H.  WATSON 
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AVA,   although   one   of   the   most 
important  of  the  islands  forming 
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the  group  known  as  the  East 
Indies,  is  as  yet  very  little  exploited 
by  American  ingenuity  and  capital, 
and  it  offers  a  very  attractive  field 
for  such  development.  This  island. 
is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every 
way,  having  a  splendid  system  of  rail- 
ways extending  over  its  entire  area 
of  51,000  square  miles,  a  most  ex- 
cellent telephone  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice and  fine  macadam  roads.  Its  ex- 
porting facilities,  however,  are  gi-eat- 
ly  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  ships 
and  this  is  a  very  material  loss  as 
great  quantities  of  its  products  are 
unsalable,  nwing  to  this  shortage. 

The  population  of  Java  is  about 
40,000,000,  consisting  largely  of  the 
native  Javanese,  Soendanese  and  Ma- 
doenese.  There  are  about  125,000 
Europeans,  500,000  Chinese  and  per- 
haps 55,000  Arabs  and  other  Asi- 
atics. Their  religion  is  principally 
Mohammedan    although    there    are    a    few    Buddists. 

The  opportunities  in  Java  are  many  and  varied  but  lie 
principally  in  agriculture,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  soil, 
excellent  climate  and  complete  system  of  irrigation. 
Among  the  agricultural  exports  are:  tea,  rubber;  rice, 
quinine,  kapok,  cocoanut,  cacao,  tobacco,  tapioca  and  all 
kinds  of  spices,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  Java's 
products  is  sugar. 

The  capital  invested  in  about  200  sugar  estates  is  ap- 
proximately .$500,000,000.  In  1917  the  sugar  production 
totaled  2,000,000  tons,  the  larger  part,  unfortunately,  re- 
maining unsold  because  of  lack  of  steamer  accommo- 
dations. The  cost  price  figured  .$40  per  ton  F.O.B. 
steamer  for  the  white  sugar  and  $.32  for  the  browTi. 

Labor  Saving  Devices  Needed. 

The  planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  sugar 
cane  is  very  intricate  and  much  time  and  labor  could  be 
saved  with  the  installation  of  modern  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices.  (American  manufacturers,  please 
take  notice  1)  The  sugar-cane  is  planted  from  slips  cut 
from  the  tops  of  the  best  canes,  free  from  disease,  in 
trenches  18  inches  deep  by  12  inches  wide.  The  plants 
are  -set  about  three  feet  apart  which  is  also  the  distance 
between  trenches.  The  depth  and  width  of  the  trenches 
permit  of  a  generous  flow  of  w-ater,  which  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

About  80' ;  of  the  fertilizers  used  in  preparing  the  fields 
for  cultivation  before  planting  were  imported  before  the 
war,  costing  the  industry  some  $5,000,000  annually.  Now 
they  are  largely  made  at  home  from  crushed  peanuts. 
Before  the  war,  Germany  supplied  over  half  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  production  of  sugar,  England,  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Holland  furnishing  the  remainder.  The 
centrifugals  now  used  are  made  as  a  rule  in  Scotland  and 
are  of  the  Weston  type,  the  latest  models  being  operated 
by  electricity. 

The  average  period  of  growth  of  the  cane  from  plant- 
ing to  harvest  is  12  months,  although  it  varies  according 
to  locality,  cultivation  and  variety  of  cane  used  for  the 
slips. 

Sugar  Refining  Process  Intricate. 
When  the  cane  is  ripe  the  laboratories  decide  by  chemi- 
cal tests  which  fields  are  the  first  to  be  cut  and  harvest- 


ing begins.  The  cutting  is  done  en- 
tirely by  hand,  a  method  most  primi- 
tive in  this  day  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices. The  cane  is  loaded  in  carriers 
and  sent  to  the  mills  by  means  of 
a  complete  and  intricate  system  of 
railtracks  laid  throughout  the  cane- 
fields.  It  is  then  sent  through  the 
•^V_i  crushers  which  extract  the  cane-juice 

f-'^^  ^  frcm  the  stalks.     The  juice  is  then 

directed  into  tanks  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  chemical  process  to  purify 
it.  Now  it  is  mixed  with  lime  milk, 
heated  in  closed  heaters  and  run  into 
tanks  where  it  is  allowed  to  clarify. 
The  lime  serves  to  collect  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  impurities  in  the  juice 
which  is  then  run  into  another  tank 
and  here  pressed  through  filterers. 
thus  completing  the  purifying  pro- 
cess. The  juice  is  now  pumped  up 
into  a  triple  or  quadruple  effet, 
an  evaporating  apparatus  which  in- 
creases the  density  of  the  juice  from 
12  to  25  degrees  Beaume.  After 
leaving  this  apparatus,  the  heavier 
juice  flows  into  waiting  tanks  from 
which  it  is  sucked  into  vacuum  pans.  This  is  called  the 
"boiling  process"  and  requires  very  competent  oper- 
ators, for  a  bad  sugar-boiler,  who  makes  so-called  false 
grain,  causes  a  big  loss  to  the  industry.  In  this  process 
the  water  is  evaporated  until  the  cane  juice  is  raised  to 
a  density  of  from  88  to  90  degrees  Beaume,  the  time  re- 
quired to  evaporate  the  water  from  the  juice  for  a 
capacity  of  36  tons  of  sugar  being  about  6  hours. 

The  sugar  now  leaves  the  vacuum  pans  and  goes  to  the 
cooling  tanks  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  time  re- 
quired for  this  cooling  process  is  about  24  hours  for  the 
sugar  and  48  hours  for  the  syrup. 

From  the  cooling  tanks  the  rough  sugar  runs  into  a  long 
gutter  containing  a  conveyor  which  brings  the  sugar  to 
the  sugar  pump.  Here  it  is  pumped  into  tanks  placed  en 
top  of  centrifugals  which  separate  the  syrup  from  the 
sugar.  The  w-hite  sugar  is  dischaj-ged  into  elevators 
which  convey  it  to  the  dryer,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  placed  in  bags. 

Glucose  the  Enemy  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
The  syrup  collected  in  the  various  tanks  is  later  mixed 
in  the  vacuum  pans  with  head  sugar  and  circulated 
through  the  boiling  process  until  its  gravity  is  reduced 
to  3.3  degrees  Beaume.  The  syrup  process  is  long  and 
diflncult,  demanding  the  constant  attention  of  skilled 
chemists  to  prevent  souring  and  the  formation  of  glu- 
cose, which  is  considered  the  enemy  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, one  part  of  glucose  de.stroying  one  part  of  sac- 
charose. A  part  of  the  poor  syrups  are  sent  to  the  dis- 
tilleries where  they  are  used  in  the  production  of  alco- 
hol, the  remainder  are  used  for  fertilizers  in  the  fields. 

During  the  past  few  years  in  Java,  the  poor  syrup  was 
re-boiled,  placed  in  bags  and  allowed  to  harden.  It  was 
then  sold  to  China  and  Japan,  but  at  so  low  a  figure  that 
it  showed  practically  no  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

With  more  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  by  means 
of  modern  labor-saving  devices,  the  cost  price  of  making 
sugar  will  surely  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  future.  The 
great  present  loss  to  the  industry,  on  account  of  the  poor 
shipping  facilities,  will  no  doubt  be  eliminated  after 
the  war. 


December,    I  9  1  S 
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UNIVERSAL  USE  OF  COPRA 

By  J.  H.   GOSLINER 


^  OPRA    is    today    one    of    the    main 

^,  _>     items  of  importation  from  the  Phil- 

mK^  ippine   Islands,   and  although   it   main- 

m  tains  a  high  place  in  the  front  rank  of 

*   -r-  our  varied  imports  from  our  territorial 

possession,  but  little   is  known   of   its 

,  <^  uses  or  values. 

4l^  ^^/  Ask  the  average  American  what  he 

knows  of  copra,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  you  will  receive  this  answer,  "Dried 
Cocoanuts." 

Just  what  copra  is,  why  it  is  of  value,  and  what  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  therefrom,  are  subjects  about  which 
he  will  profess  a  cheerful  ignorance. 

The  main  derivative  of  copra,  which  in  itself  is  the 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  is  cocoanut  oil,  from  which  in 
turn  are  obtained  cocoanut  butter,  varieties  of  edible  fats, 
and  basic  materials  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  soaps,  and  various  emulsions. 

A  Source  of  Charcoal. 

Even  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut  is  of  commercial  value, 
as  the  government  has  utilized  vast  quantities,  from 
charcoal,  and  this 
which  is  obtained 
is  used  as  a  filler 
for  the  gas  masks 
for  our  boys  over- 
seas. 

However,  the 
Philippines  are  not 
the  only  contri- 
butors of  copra  to 
our  ■  markets,  as 
Java,  Indo-China, 
Siam  and  other 
Asiatic  countries 
supply  the  re- 
mainder. Java  is 
the  second  largest 
exporter  of  copra, 
and  other  coun- 
tries are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the 
possibility  of  shar- 
ing in  an  industry 
that  is  being  con- 
ducted on  a  scale 
so  vast  that  had 
one  a  few  years 
ago  ventured  the 
prophecy  that  the  trade  in  copra  would  maintain  the  place 
which  it  does  as  a  medium  of  barter  that  person  would 
have  been  ridiculed. 

The  Finished  Product 

The  transition  from  cocoanut  to  copra  is  not  a  compli- 
cated one.  The  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  then  dried  by 
one  of  three  existing  methods — by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  by  smoking  or  by  pit  or  kiln  treatment.  Smoke- 
dried  copra  is  the  least  desirable,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  modern  heat  treatment  is  in  reality  an  economical 
measure,  and  one  which  will  give  the  best  results.  After 
drying,  which  is  continued  to  a  point  where  no  more  of 
the  moisture  contents  will  be  yielded,  the  copra  is  sacked 
and  is  then  ready  for  shipment. 
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Pressing  of  the  copra  causes  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tained oil,  which  is  filtered  and  refined  and  constitutes 
the  cocoanut  oil  of  commerce. 

Dried  Cocoanut  cake  or  "poona"  is  one  of  the  principal 
livestock  and  poultry  foods  of  Europe  and  is  shipped  there 
in  great  quantities.  This  cake  contains  a  high  percentage 
(about  16  per  cent)  of  proteins  and  over  9  per  cent  of 
fat,  so  the  value  of  this  item  for  animal  consumption  can 
readily  be  seen. 

Used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  cocoanut  oil  is  a 
yielded  product  which  is  in  demand  by  the  finest  soap- 
makers,  and  for  that  purpose  it  brings  a  very  good 
price. 

Its  Food  Value 
The  following  is  quoted  from  "The  Philippines"  and 
gives  an  interesting  sidelight  on  another  of  the  varied 
uses  of  this  item:  "It  is  a  food  product  that  may  be 
expected  to  compete  successfully  with  animal  fats  the 
world  over.  As  a  substitute  for  lard  and  butter  pro- 
duets,  the  cocoanut  in  the  form  of  Crisco  and  cocoanut 
butter  under  various  names  and  trade  marks  have  long 
been  intrenched  in  American  kitchens,  and  are  con- 
stantly enlarging  and  consolidating  their  positions.  IMore- 
over,  there  are  vast  millions  of  the  world's  population 

to  whom  animal 
fats  are  religious- 
ly banned,  and  to 
w  h  0  m  cocoanut 
products  are  as 
manna." 

To  the  native, 
the  cocoanut  tree 
with  its  product  is 
a  blessing  that  is 
taken  advantage 
of.  From  it  he 
obtains  many 
things.  From  the 
stalk  he  draws 
forth  "tuba," 
which  is  the  fer- 
mented juice,  and 
this  is  an  intoxi- 
cant resembling 
beer  in  appearance 
and  odor.  From 
the  shell  is  ob- 
tained the  fibrous 
threads  which  are 
woven  into  various 
articles  for  house- 
hold usage.  Soap 
is  also  obtained  and  last  but  not  least  is  the  fact  that  the 
co'.aanut  meat  is  a  healthy  food,  and  a  standard  item  of 
diet  for  the  native. 

A  Rapid  Growth 

IWany  progressive  islanders  have  installed  modern  ma- 
chinery for  the  expulsion  of  cocoanut  oil  and  quite  a 
quantity  of  this  is  obtained  for  mainland  consumption. 
Cocoanut  oil  to  the  amount  of  about  18  tons  was  extracted 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1916. 

Illustrating  the  growth  of  copra  importations  to  this 
country  it  will  be  noted  that  while  for  the  year  of  1916 
the  tonnage  of  copra  as  received  from  our  island  posses- 
sions was  140,000  tons,  the  amount  for  1917  was  approxi- 

{Conthitted  on   Page   7^) 
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MEXICO    SHOULD    BE    FINANCED 

PRESIDENT  CARRANZA  has,  manifestly,  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  coming  day ;  the  day  when  patriotism 
travels  on  a  satisfied  appetite,  instead  of  an  empty 
stomach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  can't  make  a  patriot  out  of  an 
empty  stomach  in  Mexico  any  more  than  you  can  do  it  in 
the  United  States.  Neither  do  patriots  grow  out  of  the 
stony  soil  of  graft  and  exploitation.  The  man  without  a 
HOME  to  love  or  tie  to  is  nothing  but  an  exile  in  his  own 
country.  He  sees  nothing  but  rags  and  royalty,  feels 
nothing  but  the  contempt  of  privelege  for  the  wretched- 
ness that  stains  his  birthright  and  finds  nothing  in  fidelity 
to  his  country  except  the  hate-generating  obligation  of 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  sweating  in  full  view 
of  indolence  and  dissipation. 

That  has  been  the  unfortunate  lot  of  Mexicans  for  the 
past  generation ;  that  the  basic  cause  of  the  cosmic  dis- 
turbances that  have  for  several  years  torn  society  to  frag- 
ments and  dissipated  the  national  energies  in  rapine  and 
revolution.  It  originated  in  the  Prussian  brand  of  greed 
that  penetrated  Mexico  years  ago  and  began  absorbing 
the  native  wealth  with  the  caitif  cunning  of  a  Parthian 
cormorant  until,  emboldened  by  success,  it  bade  defiance 
to  human  decency,  made  a  mockery  of  justice  and  began 
plotting  the  extermination  of  the  Mexican  race. 

Like  all  robbers  it  carefully  planned  its  alibi  and  camou- 
Haged  its  activities  from  its  closeted  eerie  in  other 
lands,  so  that  the  ignomy  of  the  enterprise  should  NOT 
reflect  upon  its  Prussian  inspiration.  Finding  itself 
SUSPECTED,  its  origin  indicated,  its  object  clearly 
understood,  with  diabolical  cunning  it  sought  to  en- 
trap tolerant  America  into  a  war  against  this  inoffending 
race! 

But  real  Americans  were  wise ;  they  felt  that  the  re- 
bounding vigor  and  vitality  of  the  Mexican  people  would 
burst  the  bonds  of  imposition  and  restore  the  land  to  its 
native  population.  In  this  respect  the  American  wish 
was  father  to  that  peculiarly  American  thought  and 
BOTH  are  now  apparently  being  realized  in  the  humane 
policy  established  bv  the  present  Mexican  government. 

The  soil  is  being  parcelled  out,  WHERE  IT  BELONGS, 
among  the  native  population.  Homes  are  developing; 
the  land  will  ultimately  respond  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  man ;  and  NEW  wealth  will  be  poured  into  the  ample 
and  expanding  lap  of  conscious  national  solidarity. 

All  that  is  now  required  are  proper  communications, — 
rail-roads,  and  the  natural  accessories,  to  transmute  pro- 
duction into  liquid  wealth.  THESE  COMMUNICATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  FINANCED  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  NOT 
in  the  old  exterminating  way  which  meant  ruin  not  only 
to  the  people  but  to  the  enterprise  as  well.  If  America 
is  to  take  a  hand  in  such  a  work  it  MUST  be  based  upon 
the  triune  principle  of  benefit  to  the  native  population, 
the  country  itself,  and  to  the  investor  who  recognizes 
JUSTICE  as  the  approving  force  of  successful  enterprise. 


"DONT   GET   EXCITED." 

PAN  PACIFIC  goes  on  RECORD  in  declaring  that 
President  Wilson  has  done  more  than  any  single  man 
alive  to  DEFEAT  the  German  army.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Ashton,  or  Clausewitz,  or  Jomini,  or  Bernhardi. 
with  anv  knowledge  of  strategj'  in  a  war  of  MASSES  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  DEMORALIZATION  of  the 
PEOPLE  from  whom  the  reserves  are  recruited  is  the 
FIRST  STEP  toward  the  final  disintegration  of  the  forces 
in  the  field.  When  this  sets  in  it  is  the  business  of  the 
supreme  commander  to  see  nothing  but  the  enemy  ARMY 
and  destroy  it.  That  is  precisely  what  Foch  was  doing. 
There  is  where  he  COOPERATED  with  President  Wilson 
and  gained  the  greatest  military  decision  of  all  time. 

BUT  this  observation  is  only  preliminary  to  saying  that 
PEACE  will  not  exempt  the  ambushed  traitors  from 
criminal  responsibility  for  their  activities  in  this  country 
in  recent  times.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  offers  no 
asylum  for  the  hireling  .spies  of  enemies  in  our  midst  who 
play  the  game  of  patriotism  with  loaded  dice.  In  due 
time  THEIR  activities  will  be  revealed,  their  names  be 
given,  the  foreheads  bared,  so  that  the  world  may  SEE 
and  recognize  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  the  wrinkled  brow 

of  hypocrisy.  

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE" 

AS  PAN-PACIFIC  goes  to  press  the  Kaiser  has  ab- 
dicated. Militarism  is  dead.  The  War  for  Democ- 
racy is  over.  Yet  inherited  privilege  is  seeking  a 
REGENCY'  to  prolong  the  imposition  to  which  man  some- 
times submits  to  escape  his  inherited  disposition  to  mis- 
take license  for  liberty.  There  should  be  no  regency.  A 
regency  would  be  a  lingering  reminder  of  :.n  age  that  has 
expired  in  a  delirium  of  unrepentant  folly.  The  world 
will  have  no  more  of  it.  If  man  would  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  skeleton  philosophy  of  war  it  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Spirit  of  Life  is  progress  instead  of  riot  or 
usurpation. 

Progress,  from  this  time  onward,  will  mean  the  libera- 
tion of  human  energies  from  the  enervating  grasp  of 
POWER  and  their  restoration  to  the  domain  of  healthy 
achievement  in  enterprises  that  SATISFY  the  honest 
impulses  of  the  human  race.  It  will  mean  a  handsomer 
cultivation  of  the  rectitude  that  dwells  in  Justice.  It  will 
authorize  a  belief  in  generosity  between  man  and  man. 
It  will  be  an  ABSOLUTE  DIVORCE  of  commerce  from 
courtesan  covetousness  and  the  organization  of  PROFIT 
upon  the  basis  of  FRIENDLY  INTERCOURSE  between 
ALL  nations  capable  of  recognizing  and  promoting  the 
general  good  of  man.  The  Spirit  of  Life  will  then  be- 
come a  messenger  of  international  peace, — an  Ambassa- 
dor from  the  Court  of  Happiness  to  the  Universal  Re- 
public of  Good  Will. 

Thus  accredited,  PAN-PACIFIC  sends  forth  its  pleni- 
potentiary to  all  peoples  of  the  Pacific  World  to  spread 
our  Christmas  Greeting  from  land  to  land,  and  from 
shore  to  shore. 


1)  C  I 
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By  GEORGE  MELLEN 


THERE  are  perhaps  comparatively  few  mainland 
residents  of  the  United  States  who  realize  the  exist- 
ence of  Hawaii  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  much 
less  its  importance  as  such.  Some  there  be  who  still 
think  of  the  group  as  the  "Sandwich  Islands"  and  vaguely 
regard  them  as  something  only  slightly  less  material  than 
a  dream  of  the  tropics.  Dreamful  they  are,  'tis  true,  as 
thev  lie  gracefully  on  the  full  breast  of  the  Pacific,  com- 
parable most  aptly  to  an  emerald  lavaliere  pendant  from 
the  fair  throat  of  milady — for  to  such  a  jewel  they 
bear  most  striking  physical  resemblance,  with  Ha- 
waii, the  largest  island, 
as  a  pendant. 

Lack  of  accurate  in- 
formation in  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  Hawaii  nei 
(all  Hawaii)  is  but 
logical.  As  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States  it 
is  so  young — as  one  fig- 
ures the  age  of  States 
— that  its  present  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  James 
McCarthy,  is  but  the 
fourth  appointee  since 
annexation. 

The  choice  of  this 
"kamaaina"  (old-timer) 
to  fill  the  Territorial 
chair  at  this  time  was 
indubitably  well  and 
thoroughly  considered 
at  Washington  with  a 
view  to  the  imminent 
importance  of  Hawaii 
nei  in  the  political  and 
commercial  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  Vast  im- 
provements are  con- 
templated by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  most 
important  and  immedi- 
ate of  which  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Honolulu 
Harbor,  to  accommo- 
date the  flood  of  mari- 
time commerce  des- 
tined to  flow  through 
this  mid-Pacific  gate- 
way when  our  aug- 
mented merchant  ma- 
rine is  released  for 
peace  usage. 

The  most  significant 
aspect  of  Governor  Mc- 
Carthy's appointment 
is  that  it  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Territory.  It  was  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  where  the  oflRce  seeks  the  man.  A  pro- 
gressive, far-seeing,  clear-thinking  and  energetic  man  was 
demanded  in  the  circumstances  and  so  far  McCarthy's  ad- 
ministrntion    promises    to    justify    the    confidence    and 
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support  the  judgment  of  Washington  in  this  regard. 
Governor  McCarthy  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
4,  1861.  Educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  he  became  associated  with  a  wholesale 
fruit  house  in  that  city  in  1881  and  was  sent  to  Honolulu 
as  representative  for  the  firm  on  March  11th  of  the  same 
year.  Subsequently  engaging  in  various  lines  of  business 
in  Honolulu,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Territory 
October  31,  1914,  automatically  resigning  to  become  Gov- 
ernor. During  the  reign  of  King  Kalakaua,  in  1890,  Mc- 
Carthy was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Nobles ;  was  Secre- 

retary  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1892;  Senator 
in  that  body  1907-11; 
and  Treasurer,  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu 
1912-14.  He  is  Hono- 
rary President  of  the 
Pan  Pacific  Union  of 
Honolulu. 

In  1888  he  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  "Honolulu 
Rifles"  and  later  succes- 
sively Captain,  Major 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
National  Guard  of  Ha- 
waii, resigning  in  Oc- 
tober, 1902.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, Territory  of 
Hawaii,  since  July  1, 
1911. 

His  inauguration  as 
Governor  took  place  on 
June  22,  1918,  his  com- 
mission being  delivered 
in  person  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  was 
present  and  delivered  a 
notable  speech  at  the 
ceremonies  in  lolani 
Palace. 

Governor  McCarthy 
is  a  Democrat  by  poli- 
tical afliliation  and  in- 
clination, being  already 
affectionately  referred 
to  as  "the  people's  Gov- 
ernor." 

The  Governor  defines 
the  position  of  Honolulu 
thus: 

"The  harbor  qtiet^tion  it 
one  of  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii:  but  to  the  mari- 
time interests  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Pacific  is  destined 
to  carry  the  bulk  of  World  commerce  and  we  must  be  prepare  I 
for  it.  Hawaii  is  actually  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific,  the  logi- 
cal port  of  call  for  a  majority  of  trans-Pacific  vessels  where  th-jij 
may  biiiiher.  dry-dock,  effect  repairs  and  replenishment  of  water 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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'ENVOYS  OF  PEACE"   : 


"THE  GHOST  EAGLE" 


•VICTORY   SONG" 
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"THE  POOL" 


"THE   LOST   CAUSE" 


From   the   Murals  by   Maynard   Dixc 
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Advertising  Establishes  Foreign  Trade 


By  H.  WILLIAM  NELLE 


'"T^HE  future  and  further  development  of  Ameri- 

-*-  can  business  depends  greatly  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  Foreign  Trade  which  is  possible 
to  reach  immediately  through  the  recognized  and 
valuable  medium  of  advertising  properly  planned 
and  carried  out  by  an  intensive  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  salesmanship. 

Now  is  an  uncommonly  opportune  time  to  enlist 
the  largest  amount  of  funds  available  in  the  service 
of  advertising — especially  at  this  moment  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  in 
our  history. 

Advertising  will  contribute 
directly  to  the  immediate  need 
and  demand  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  The  finan- 
cial success  of  shipping  de- 
mands that  ships  do  not  leave 
this  port  in  ballast.  This  will 
be  overcome  by  establishing 
American  made  goods  in  for- 
eign fields  and  creating  a  recog- 
nized standing  and  value  of  a 
Trade  Mark.  Both  Foreign  Trade 
and  the  Trade  Mark  are  un- 
questionably dependent  upon  ad- 
vertising as  a  pioneer  blazing 
the  trail  and  establishing  the 
market. 

Advertising,  like  any  other 
commodity,  can  at  once  become 
an  asset  or  a  liability.  Adver- 
tising to  be  of  value  must  first 
establish  and  receive  confidence 
then  it  becomes  an  asset.  The  liability  is  immedi- 
ately created  when  advertising  mis-states  facts  and 
thereby  establishes  mistrust  and  uncertainty ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  by  its  war  on  fake  ad- 
vertising will  be  able  to  create  such  laws  and 
conditions  that  advertising  of  the  future  will  be  a 
dependable  medium  ahvays  truthfully  stating  in- 
disputable facts. 

Too  often  unscrupulous  individuals  use  a  worthy 
cause  or  business  to  ply  their  nefarious  trade.  There 
are  similar  people  in  the  field  of  advertising,  men 
whose  schemes  are  many  and  their  nerve  and 
brazenness  unlimited,  in  fact  there  is  an  estab- 
lished ring  of  advertising  crooks  in  every  city  who 
seize  every  opportunity  of  success  or  failure,  happi- 
ness or  suffering  to  ply  their  trade. 
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The  work  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  is  very  rightly 
centered  against  these  people,  in  fact  there  is  a 
nation-wide  movement  operating  from  Washington 
known  as  the  Vigilance  Committee  which  is  sup- 
ported by  almost  two  hundred  committees  located 
in  all  large  business  centers  and  known  as  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau. 

The  reason  Advertising  Clubs  are  so  religiously 
prosecuting   these    swindlers    is    because   they    are 
making   great    inroads   into   the   funds   which    are 
needed  and  absolutely  necessary  in  legitimate  chan- 
nels to  carry  on  campaigns  to 
further    the    Government    war 
needs  and  other  very  vital  cam- 
paigns such  as  the  development 
of    Trade    Marks    and    Foreign 
Trade. 

When  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  States  place  a  ban 
on  the  faker  and  demand  that 
every  advertising  scheme  first 
receive  the  investigation  and 
endorsement  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  in  the  city  they 
desire  to  operate  in,  then  and 
only  until  then  will  business  se- 
cure the  actual  results  that  ad- 
vertising should  accomplish. 

Foreign  Trade  must  be  estab- 
lished with  foreign  countries 
through  the  splendid  educa- 
tional campaign  of  good  adver- 
tising. 

Advertising  is  a  profession 
that  requires  a  man  to  be  a  continual  student — 
he  must  know  the  past  and  be  a  good  .judge  of 
the  future — he  must  build  around  his  campaign  as 
a  military  general  so  as  to  meet  all  possible  change 
of  conditions. 

The  Foreign  Trade  can  be  permanently  estab- 
lished and  maintained  through  the  aid  of  judicious 
and  reliable  advertising.  Conservation  of  adver- 
tsing  funds  for  legitimate  campaigns  in  foreign 
markets  is  absolutely  essential  and  necessary — no 
inroads  should  in  any  manner  be  tolerated  into  a 
once  established  advertising  budget  and  allotment. 
Results  of  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  nature  will 
surely  come  from  a  well-developed  and  clearly-defined 
policy  to  strictly  "hew  to  the  line"  and  not  under  any 
circumstances  allow  the  faker  or  outsider's  influence 
to  divert  your  activity  or  in  any  way  discredit 
legitimate  and  productive  advertising. 
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HONOLULU  READY  TO  WELCOME  WORLD 


By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 

Secretary   Pan   Pacific  Union 


THE  Pan  Pacific  Union  welcomes 
the  suggestion  of  "Pan  Pacific" 
that  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  all 
Pacific  races  be  held  in  Honolulu  and 
steps  are  being  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion at  present.  Both  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Australia  and  of  New 
Zealand,  who  ai'e  honorary  officers  of 
the  Union,  have  urged  this,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K. 
Lane  believes  that  such  a  conference 
should  be  called  to  meet  in  Honolulu 
at  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  im- 
mediately that  peace  is  declared,  and 
in  view  of  the  present  promises  of 
victory  at  an  early  date,  it  is  believed 
that  from  Washington  will  soon  come 
word  as  to  the  date  of  the  Pan  Pacific 
Conference  in  Honolulu. 

Presidenf  Given  Flags 

Doubtless  "Pan  Pacific"  readers 
may  care  to  know  something  of  the 
work  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union 
and  its  aims.  As  the  Pan-American 
Union  was  organized  by  enthusiasts  and  turned  over  to 
the  Governments  of  North  and  South  America,  so  the  Pan 
Pacific  Union  is  seeking  to  have  the  Nations  of  the 
Pacific  officially  adopt  the  Pan  Pacific  Union,  appointing 
each  a  director  and  managing  its  aff'airs  as  well  as  dic- 
tating its  policy.  Recently  the  Prime  ministers  of  Aus- 
tralia and  of  New  Zealand  accepted  Honorary  presidencies 
of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  and  pledged  their  support  to  this 
plan.  On  Balboa,  or  Pan  Pacific  Day,  September  17th,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  as  head 
of  the  Pan  Pacific  Association,  presented  President  Wood- 
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row  Wilson  with  the  flags  of  all 
Pacific  states  and  countries  sent  him 
by  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  accept  these  and  assume 
Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Union.  In  writing  of  this 
Secretary  Lane  said  "On  Pan  Pacific 
Day  on  the  adjournment  of  the  cabi- 
net I  pre.sented  the  Pan  Pacific  Union 
letter  and  papers  accompanying  it 
and  the  flags  to  the  President.  He 
said  that  he  would  reply  to  your  sec- 
retary in  person,  and  was  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  from  me  of  the  work 
of  the  Union.  I  told  him  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Pageant  and  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  I  am  very  glad 
to  bear  this  message  of  goodwill  to 
him.  I  never  felt  more  unwilling  to 
give  up  anything  in  my  life  than  I 
did  some  of  those  flags." 

Secretary  Lane  Satisfied 

A  duplicate  set  of  the  Pan  Pacific 
Flags  were  at  once  sent  to  Secretary 
Lane  as  head  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation, a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  last  June  in 
Honolulu  and  accepted. 

At  the  time  of  incorporating  the  Pan  Pacific  Union, 
two  years  ago,  the  formation  of  a  Pan  Pacific  Association 
was  deemed  advisable,  as  it  was  even  then  contemplated 
taking  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  Property  of  the 
Mid  Pacific  Institute  in  Honolulu,  and  with  a  legacy  since 
tentatively  assured,  building  and  maintaining  a  Pan 
Pacific  Commercial  College,  already  in  one  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  Institute  is  being  gathered  and  housed 

(Coyitiyuwd   on    Page   7^) 
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LOS  ANGELES  AFTER  PAN  PACIFIC  TRADE 


LOS  ANGELES  business  men  are  awakening  thorough- 
ly to  the  importance  of  developing  foreign  trade  to 
the  utmost,  following  the  close  of  the  war.  Realizing  the 
necessity  for  a  central  organization  to  foster  this  de- 
velopment most  advantageously,  a  Foreign  Trade  Club 
has  been  organized,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  membership  of  the  organization  con- 
tains more  than  700  names,  representing  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations  directly  interested  in  overseas 
trade. 

Men  of  International  Repute  Interested. 

The  new  club  will  be  a  co-operative  organization  of 
the  Chamber,  its  Executive  Committee  being  identical 
with  the  P'oreign  Trade  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  consists  of  the  following  representative 
business  men: 

Sylve.«ter  L.  Weaver,  chairman,  President  Weaver  Roof 
Co. ;  \A'illiam  Henry,  General  Manager  Pioneer  Paper  Co. ; 
Edward  C.  Bosbyshell,  President  United  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co. ;  M.  Elsasser,  President  Merchants'  Finance 
Co. ;  Paul  Shoup,  President  Pacific  Electric  Co.,  Vice 
President  Southern  Pacific  Co. ;  R.  J.  Porter,  Foreign 
Trade  Department,  Channel  Commercial  Co. ;  Henry  W. 
Louis,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Brownstein  Louis  Co. ;  L.  D. 
Sale,  President  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co. ;  William 
Kennedy,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Braun  Corpo- 
ration ;  Grove  Ketehum,  Agent  United  Fruit  Steamship 
Co. ;  Ed.  Casey,  \'ice  President,  Cooper,  Coate  &  Cesey 
Dry  Goods  Co. ;  Clarence  Ferguson,  Vice  President  Lit- 
chenberger-Ferguson  Co. ;  C.  H.  Matson,  Traffic  Manager 
Los  Angeles  Harbor;  S.  L.  Kreider,  Foreign  Freight 
Traffic;  John  McLaurin,  Customs  Broker;  Louis  Sentous, 
Consular  Agent  for  France  and  President  Sentous  Realty 
Co. ;  C.  E.  Joannes,  President  Joannes  Bros.  Co. ;  G.  W. 
Saurett,  Foreign  Trade  Department.  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works ;  F.  B.  McComas,  President  McComas  Dry  Goods 
Co.;  William  Dunkerley,  Special  Agent  U.  S.  War  Trade 
Board ;  C.  J.  Gordon,  Manager  American  Can  Co. ;  F.  S. 
Coates,  Manager  Sperry  Flour  Co. ;  D.  F.  Poyer,  Manager 
Republic  Truck  Co.;  J.  L.  Quinn,  Manager  Standard  Oil 
Co. ;  R.  L.  Vance,  Foreign  Trade  Department,  California 
Portland  Cement  Co. ;  E.  B.  Rivers,  President  Rivers 
Bros. ;  W.  T.  Bishop,  Bishop  &  Co. ;  O.  H.  Morgan,  Vice 
President  Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. ;  F.  H.  Merrill,  Gen- 
eral Manager  L.  A.  Soap  Co. ;  Leo  S.  Chandler,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Citizens'  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Will  Scientifically  Organize 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  will  be  given  ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
trade  conditions  and  territories  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  planned  to  hold  meetings  which  will  be  addressed  by 
men  of  national  prominence  and  experts  on  foreign  trade 
will  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  club.     Classes 


will  be  formed  lor  the  scientific  study  of  overseas  trade 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  exhibits  that  will  visualize 
future  commercial  possibilities. 

Will  Supplement  Government  Work 

Members  of  the  club  also  will  have  the  advantage  of 
consultation  with  two  new  members  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  are 
Jlr.  Geo.  B.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Latin-American  division  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Wheaton, 
who  will  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Oriental 
division.  In  segi-egating  divisions  according  to  nationali- 
ties and  customs,  the  Chamber  is  following  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  government,  with  which  it  is  co-operating 
closely  in  its  foreign  trade  activities. 

Will  Supply  World  with  Chemicals 

The  possibility  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  United 
States  becoming  a  vast  chemical  producing  area  is  ser- 
iously discussed  by  leading  manufacturing  concerns.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  necessary  raw  products  are  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  Los  Angeles  and  since  the  war 
cut  off  finished  products  fi-om  Germany,  there  has  been 
effort  put  forth  to  develop  these  from  raw  materials  of 
the  southwest. 

This  development  is  considered  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  trade,  since  if  former  exports  and 
chemicals  from  Europe  can  be  duplicated  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Orient  will  be  enabled  to  get  supplies  much 
more  rapidly  and  from  a  market  in  which  return  cargoes 
may  be  developed. 

Los  Angeles  on  Pan  Pacific  Map 

In  common  with  other  Pacific  coast  cities,  Los  An- 
geles is  receiving  a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  im- 
portant commercial  houses  of  the  eastern  Pacific,  looking 
toward  trans-Pacific  agencies.  These  represent  scores 
of  different  lines  and  are  taken  to  indicate  the  keen  in- 
terest being  aroused  in  foreign  countries  by  the  building 
of  the  govei-nment's  enormous  merchant  marine  and 
future  export  possibilities  of  the  United  States. 


Subscribe  for  Pan  Pacific. 
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Murry  Jacobs 

A.  G.  Rulofson  Company 

DIRECT  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES 

IRON    and    STEEL    PRODUCTS 

SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 
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Cable  Address:   PETTIBONE 

Codes: 

Armsby,  ABC  5th   Kdilion, 
Bentley's.    Western    Union 


C.  M.  Pettibone  Company 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
SHIPPING   AND    COMMISSION 


Fnckern'    Dlret-t    .'^elliiiu'    ACPntH 


OFFICES 
1508-9    U    C.    Smith    Bldg. 
Seattle,    Wash.,    U.    S.    A. 


i  Puget  Sound,    Alaska  and  Columbia  River 

1     Importers  of — Japanese  Stockfish,  Crabmeat,  Matches,  Peanuts,  Rice,  Oils 

i     Exporters  of — Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Herring,  Canned  Mi'k,  Fishballs  in  Bouillon 


Salt  Salmon — Canned  Salmon — Salt  Herring  | 

Box  Shooks — Tin  Plate.  | 

V.  S.   Food  Administration  License  No.  G-34423    i 
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Los  Angeles'  Future  in  Foreign  Trade 


Fifteen  years  ago  Los  Angeles  was  less  than  one- 
third  as  large  as  San  Francisco,  and  only  a  little 
larger  than  Seattle  and  Portland.  To-day  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  classes  it  as  tenth  city  in  the 
United  States — by  far  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Census  Bureau  figures  for  1903  and 
1917  are  as  follows  for  the  principal  coast  cities: 


1903 

Los    Anj-eles    116,420.. 

San    Francisco    355,919.. 

Seattle   92,020.. 

Portland 98,655.. 

— 0 — 


1917 
..519,206 
..467,269 
..348,639 
.294,385 


These  figures  are  not  quoted  to  disparage  other 
communities,  but  only  to  show  the  relative  growth 
which  Los  Angeles  has  made.  Judging  from  its 
past,  in  another  ten  years  Los  Angeles  will  have 
made  this  lead  in  population  still  greater.  It  is  now 
reaching  out  after  foreign  trade,  and  it  promises  the 
same  growth  in  the  field  of  commerce  that  it  has 
made  in  population  in  the  past. 


A  few  years 
ago  Los  Angeles 
had  the  repu- 
tation 0  f  being 
a  one-way  port. 
It  had  compara- 
tively large  im- 
ports, but  it  had 
little  t  o  export. 
To-day  its  ex- 
ports surpass  its 
imports.  In 
September,  1918 
the  inbound  com- 
m  e  r  c  e  through 
the  port  was  83,- 
825  tons,  valued 
at  $3,676,586;  and 
the  outbound 
amounted  to  138,- 
721  tons,  valued 
at  $3,699,372. 

Within  the 
past  three  or 
four  years  Los 
Angeles  has  de- 
veloped into  one 
of  the  great  oil 
ports  of  the 
world,  and  with 
the  completion  of 
refineries  now 
building,  this 
business  will  be 
still  further 
largely  increased 
in  the  next  few 
years. 


By  rail  Los  Angeles  is  nearer  two-thirds  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States 
than  is  any  other  Pacific  port,  and  the  southern  rail 
routes  are  not  hampered  by  snow  in  winter  nor 
heavy  grades  at  any  time.  In  times  of  car  shortage 
and  keen  competition  these  facts  will  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  routing  merchandise. 

0 — 

Take  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  note  the 
position  of  Los  Angeles  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Southern  China,  the  Federated  Ma- 
lay States,  the  East  Indies,  British  India  and  Cey- 
lon, Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Note  also  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  western  shores  of  Latin 
America.  These  are  regions  in  which  a  tremendous 
trade  is  developing  with  the  United  States.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  logical  American  port  through  which 
much  of  this  trade  should  normally  pass. 


A  dry  dock 
with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  tons  is 
now  under  con- 
struction by  the 
Los  Angeles"  Ship- 
building &  Dry 
Dock  Company, 
which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness 0  f 
this  port  for 
shipping.  Other 
companies  also 
are  putting  i  n 
facilities  for  ship 
repair   work. 

Both  the  com- 
mercial interests 
and  the  muni- 
cipal governmenf 
of  Los  Angeles 
offer  their  aid  to 
those  interested 
in  import  and  ex- 
port trade  in  de- 
veloping the  com- 
merce of  Amer- 
ica. 


MUNICIPAL  PIER  NO.  1,  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 
Type  of  Municipal  Harbor  improvements  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
This  is  an  eai'th-filled  pier,  650  feet  wide  and  a  half-mile  long,  on  the  westerly  side 
of  which  is  a  reinforced  concrete  wharf  facing  on  a  channel  400  feet  wide  and  with 
35  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  On  the  pier  is  a  steel-frame  transit  shed  1800  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  and  a  six-story  concrete  wai'ehouse  with  more  than  ten  acres  of 
floor  space.  There  is  also  trackage  on  this  pier  for  150  cars  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
at  one  time.     This  pier  is  temporarily  in  use  by  the  United  States  Navy. 


The  labor  sup- 
ply of  Los  An- 
geles cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Steamship  Owner: 


In  preparing  for  your  after-the-war  business,  have   you  determined  for  yourself  the  cheapest   port  through  which 
to  transfer  freight   from  rail  to  ship? 

Have  yoi  taken  into  consideration  the  Pacific  port  which  is  nearest  the  great  producing  centers  of  the  East? 
Have  you  considered  questions  of  congestion  and  its  resulting  delays? 

These  questions  will  have  a  bearing  on  routing  freight  when  competition  becomes  keen  after  the  war. 
You  are  invited  to  communicate  with 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 

Suite  33.  City  Hall,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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WOMAN   IN   AFTER   WAR  ACTIVITY 

iCotitiiwed  from  Page  50) 

conservationists  without  whom  the  war  could  not  be 
prosecuted,  entitled  to  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science, social  and  political  equality  with  men,  and  ad- 
mittedly to  have  wen  the  right  to  affiliate  with  those  in- 
dustries which  will  increase  and  distribute  the  wealth  of 
the  world. 

Educational  facilities,  realization  of  the  value  of  or- 
ganization, self-analysis,  indifference  to  destructive  criti- 
cism, the  seeking  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  has 
made  her  fearless  in  defending  her  standards,  and  by 
reason  of  this  women  have  evolved  from  an  emotional  to 
an  economic  factor.  This  may  be  plainly  seen  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  great  revolution  for  demoracy  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  keyed  to  a  determination  and 
fired  by  enthusiasm,  itself  a  product  of  emotion. 

Emancipation  of  Woman  Now  Almost  Universal. 

What  has  been  said  is  WTitten  of  only  a  part  of  the 
women  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  English  speak- 
ing women.  In  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  Japanese 
law  has  passed  from  the  Chinese  Family  to  the  Roman 
Family  of  law,  and  by  publication  of  a  new  civil  code  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  social  and  legal  position 
of  woman.  This  Code  "created  the  new  legal  woman." 
It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
With  China  becoming  a  republic,  she  was  the  first  nation 
to  gi'ant  complete  equal  suffrage.  India  has  abolished 
the  belief  that  a  widow  has  no  right  to  life  after  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

Most  of  the  gi-eat  nations  of  the  world  have  seen  to  it 
that  liberal  education  is  compulsory  in  so  far  as  possible. 
But  what  of  the  in  and  out  and  tucked  away  places  with 
scarcely  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  great  throbbing  worlci 
because  of  the  lack  of  communications?  To  some  the 
missionaries  have  carried  enlightenment,  but  because  of 
this  very  lack  of  communication  and  transportation  their 
knowledge  does  not  increase  proportionately  with  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  times.  Then  this  is  just  where  the 
great  opportunity  for  women,  granted  social  and  political 
equality,  arrives  after  the  war,  in  the  battle  for  inter- 
national commerce,  to  which,  in  the  future  they  will,  be- 
cause of  these  rights,  be  an  important  and  contributing 
factor.  They  must  see  to  it  that  the  labor  of  the  women 
of  the  world,  mental  or  physical,  skilled  or  unskilled,  be 
adequately  compensated  by  a  just  and  sufficient  wage, 
thus  creating  a  higher  standard  of  living  conditions,  pro- 
moting the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  realization  and  amplification  of 
their  desires,  so  that  life  may  become  for  them  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  .struggle  for  existence. 

If  "Equalization  of  man  is  bound  to  revolutionize  the 
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Pan     Pacific 

age,"  how  much  greater  that  revolution  if  there  is  an 
equalization  of  the  other  whole  sex,  so  that  it  will  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  one  to  procure  all  the  comforts 
and  good  things  for  it. 

Have  Proven  Their  Right  to  Equality  With  Man. 

Women  have  a  resourcefulness  that  only  requires  de- 
velopment and  the  result  will  be  incalculable.  Previous 
to  the  war  men  had  been  doubtful  and  skeptical  and  op- 
posed to  women's  advent  into  industrial,  economic  and 
political  life.  Their  judgment  and  capabilities  were 
doubted  and  many  instances  of  failure  cited  in  every  at- 
tempt supposed  to  encroach  upon  their  sacred  preroga- 
tives. When  compared  with  the  length  of  time  men  have 
been  engaged  in  any  given  occupation  and  the  number  so 
engaged  as  compared  against  women,  the  percentage  of 
failure  by  the  latter  is  tr,o  insignificant  to  consider.  What 
they  have  achieved  in  the  past  few  years  easily  convinces 
that  woman's  development  as  compared  to  man's  has 
been  phenomenal. 

Among  all  nations,  during  the  present  period,  women 
have  met  every  need  which  has  occurred,  relieved  the 
shortage  of  man-power,  and  covered  every  situation  arris- 
ing  from  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war,  with  satis- 
faction to  their  respective  governments  and  employers. 
It  is  fairly  up  to  them  not  to  let  recede  the  beginning  so 
successfully  made. 

Woman's  most  sublime  and  essential  obligation  is  to 
see  that  her  home,  (and  that  is  her  country),  is  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  moral  and  financial  basis.  To  do  this 
she  must  intelligently  and  sympathetically  seek  to  study 
and  understand  the  needs  of  women  of  other  nations, 
their  conditions,  creeds  and  ideals.  Transportation 
means  just  this.  Our  new  Merchant  Marine  must  carry 
full  tonnage  to  the  water  line  coming  and  going.  Women 
must  do  their  share  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  world. 

Industrial  Organization  Advisable. 

To  this  end  I  suggest  a  Woman's  International  In- 
dustrial League  which  could  easily  be  created  under  the 
women's  department  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  whose 
already  organized  divisions  are  situated  throughout 
twenty  six  countries  of  the  world.  This  machmery,  al- 
ready" existant,  and  now  devoted  to  the  sacred  mission 
of  Mercy,  could  nevertheless,  be  made  the  basis  of  an  en- 
larged and  ever  increasing  sphere  of  activity,  directed 
along  the  lines  of  commerce,  and  with  no  lessening  ot 
their  function  to  elevate  the  physical,  moral,  educational 
and  material  welfare  of  the  women  of  every  nation.  Thus 
will  women's  victories  be  enhanced  by  their  achievements. 

Commerce  is  the  language  of  all  nations. 
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PEACE  IS  A  GREAT  BLESSING 

—  IT     B  R  I  N  G S  — 
PROSPEROUS,   INTENSIFIED,  COMMERCIAL   ACTIVITY 

To  earn  real  profit  Competition  will  compel  you  to  do  business  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

A  right  accounting  system  and  con-ect  systematizing  of  other  details  will  be  your  greatest  asset  in  operating  at  low  cost. 
Our  systems  are  standard,  simple,  void  of  red  tape  and  economically  maintained. 


May   ^Ve  serve  you? 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS     THE    OHLSON    COMPANY 


BUSINESS  BUILDERS 
PROFIT    MAKERS 


74    New    Montgomery   Street  Phone   Doiglas  88.> 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYSTE.MATIZERS 

AUDITORS 

ACCOUNTANTS 
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WHOS  WHO  IN  THE  PAN  PACIFC 

{Conthmed  from  Page  57) 
and  stores.  Geographically  Us  situation  makes  this  apparent  and 
climatic  conditions,  favorable  to  the  navigator,  clinch  it  as  obvious. 
Therefore  we  must  expand  our  harbor  to  clear,  ivith  minimum  de- 
lay, at  least  25  ships  a  day.  With  the  establishmeyit  of  a  Free 
Port  Hawaii  irill  also  become  the  strategical  point  in  the  Pacific 
for  the  breaking  and  trans-shipiuait  of  cargoes.  Plants  for  such 
improvements  have  already  iiecu  drafted  and  sent  forivard  to  J.  H. 
Rosseter  at  his  request  ami  nothing  I  can  do  will  be  neglected  to 
expedite  this  loork. 

"Home steading  is  another  important  issne.  I  have  recently 
made  a  tour  of  the  islands  and  acquainted  inyself  personally  with 
the  lands  and  conditiiDis.  Hunicstcading — the  establishment  on 
the  land  of  people  who  ivill  make  their  homes  on  it — must  come, 
and  I  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  success  in  this.  It  is  no  job 
for  a  slacker.  We  need  people  of  brains,  industry  and  character 
to  advantageously  popoulate  and  Americanize  Hawaii  and  every 
effort  ivill  be  made  by  his  administratioyi  to  give  them  encourage- 
ment. We  must  take  care  of  the  inevitable  flood  of  tourists  also; 
with  good  accommodations,  good  roads  and  a  real  ivelcome.  We 
must  quit  asking  the  visitors  "Wheji  are  you  leaving?"  and  begin 
to  asks  "When  are  you  going  to  locate?" 
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Pacific    American    Trading    Co. 

112   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices,  Soerabaia,  Java,  D.  £,  I.;    Shid- 
zuoka,  Japan.      Bank    References    Exchanged. 

IMPORTS— 

Tea,  Coffees,  Spices.  Copra,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans, 
Peanuts.   Walnuts,   Australian,  Copal  and   Damar  Gums, 
Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Yolk  and  Albumen. 
EXPORTS— 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools,  Metals  and  Metal  Products. 
C'hemicals,  Drugs.  Medical  Goods,  Saccharin,  Dye  Sauffs; 
Hojsehold  Supplies;  Builders'  and  Mill  Supplies;  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Supplies;  Paper  Stock,  Stationery  and 
Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods,  Hosiery.  Textiles;  Groceries. 
Canned  Foods.  Provisions.  Paints,  Oil  Leather,  California 
Bevtr  i;,es 

Cable    Xddrebb,     Energy  '     411  Codes 


Inspection  -  Testing  |  |  Americas  &  Orient  Co. 


li^xnniinatiitiis    —    <'ertitirntioa 

MaterliiN     iinti     Kqiiipnienl 

for   I'Aport 

R.  R.   3lnt<Tial  —  Mnchinery 

lUetal  Prodiifts — (wt'iu-ral  Mil.se. 


Snniiiliii;;,  Aiiiil>MiN  nuil 

rerlifir»tii»ii  of 

Oils,    Ori>s.    Minerals 

iin<l    other 
linporteil    ^laloriuN 


R.  E.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

Ciiulrollcil     hj      Vlihol     A.    Iliiukx 

Established    1S66 
Humboldt   Bank  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Immediate  Delivery 
From  Stoek 


Iron 
Bolts 
Chain 
Axes 


Steel 
Nuts 
Waste 
Saws 


Belting        Pulleys 
Logging  Tools 

IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Mill  and  Mine  Supply  Co. 


Cahk  Aildress  "  AJils) 


SeaUk,    U.  S.  J. 


EXPORT 


112  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    i 
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The  Crocker  National  Bank 

Of  San  Francisco 

Capital ?  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits....     4,062,838.63 

Deposits  November  1,  1918.. 30,490,412.03 

Through  our 
FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

we  have  established  banking  connections  in  every 
important  city  throughout  the  world,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  aftord  our  Correspondents  the  benefit  of 
these  facilities  for  the  Collection  of  Drafts,  the 
Financing  of  Foreign  Purchases,  the  Payment  of 
Debts  abroad  and  such  other  business  as  may  be 
within  the  lines  of  legitimate  banking, 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

We  effect  Transfer  of  Moneys  by  mail  or  by  cable 

to  all  foreijfn  countries  and  issue  Checlts  and  Time 

Drafts  on  the   Principal  Cities  of  tlie  World. 

FOREIGN  MONEYS 

We  buy   and  sell   Foreign  Gold  and   Silver   Coins, 
Bank  Notes.  Gold  and  Silver  Bjllion. 

EXCHANGE  AND  DISCOUNTS 

We  buy  or  collect   Checks  and   Bills   of  Exchange 

drawn    at    sight    or    usance    on    Foreign    Banking 

Centers  throughout  the  world. 

\\  M.     H.     CROCKKR 

President 
JAS.   J.    FAGAX  W.    GREGG,    Jr. 

Vice   President  Vice    Pres.    &    Cashier 

J.    n.    MeCARGAR  JOHX    CLAUSEX 

Vice    President  Vice    President 

G.     W.     ERXER  n.     D.     DEAX 

Asst.    Cashier  Asst.     Cas]iier 

J.    M.     MASTEX  Tt.     .1.     MIRPHV 

Asst.    Cashier  Asst.     Cashier 

F      G.     WILLIS 
\,sbt     Cashier 
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THE  AMERICAN-LATIN  LEAGUE 

Bv  E.  S.  WHITE 


ABOUT  four  months  ago,  several 
of  our  leading  commercial  men, 
recognizing  that  the  time  had  come 
to  clear  away  misunderstandings  that 
existed  between  our  country  and  the 
Latin-American  republics,  met  and 
formulated  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  protective 
league.  They  chose  for  their  ofiicers 
broad-minded  business  men  who  could 
give  of  their  time  and  means  to  better 
existing  conditions  in  the  before-men- 
tioned countries.  With  this  lofty 
purpose  as  a  basis,  there  developed 
the  American-Latin  League,  with 
headquarters  at  301  Exchange  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles  California. 

Being  of  an  international  nature,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  secure  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  most  of  the 
Latin- American  nations  and  the  pros- 
pects for  splendid  results  of  their 
laudable  work  are  very  promising 
indeed. 

A  Splendid  Head 

They  chose  as  their  General  Mana- 
ger, a  man  who  has  traveled  exten- 
sively through  all  the  Latin-American  republics,  and  who 
has  written  many  timely  articles  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  between  our  country  and  the  countries 
of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  namely  J.  Z. 
Uriburu,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  D.  This  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discharge  the  exacting  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  as  his  heart  and 
-soul  are  in  the  work  and  his  executive  ability  is  un- 
questioned. He  has  addressed  all  the  Latin-American 
Societies  in  the  United  States  for  several  years  past,  ad- 
vocating the  Union  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, according  to  Pan-American  ideals. 

Object  1,  as  set  forth  in  their  Rules  and  Regulations  is, 
"to  educate  the  employer  of  Mexican  labor  and  the  Mexi- 
can employees,  so  that  there  may  exist  a  better  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence." 

In  Object  II,  they  propose  "to  formulate  plans  for  the 
better  hou.sing  and  more  intelligent  handling  of  Mexican 
labor,  and  to  promulgate  and  disseminate  said  plans." 

Whereas  Object  III  aims  "to  disseminate  proper  infor- 
mation among  the  Mexican  residents  of  this  country  and 
also  among  the  people  of  Mexico  as  to  the  friendly  at- 
titude and  feeling  of  this  government  toward  them." 

Their  first  object  is  quite  obviously  of  primal  impor- 
tance, as  it  aims  to  bring  employer  and  employee  in 
closer  contact.  And  when  the  employer  sincerely  feels 
and  shows  a  sympathetic  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  employee,  quite  naturally  that  employee  will  be 
constrained  to  work  for  "the  boss's"  interest  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  making  the  business  mutually  advan- 
tageous. 


TKOI'.    J.    ■/,.    ll'IUlItl.    M.A.,    L..I..I). 
(■encrni   >liinai^er  .linerlcan-Latin  League 
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The  Real  Manhood  of  Mexico 

This  object  accomplished,  the  next 
in  order  is  to  provide  better  housing 
for  Mexican  labor.  Too  often  the 
houses  are  not  only  inadequate  as  to 
size  but  positively  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  the  occupants,  and  without 
proper  living  conditions,  how  can  the 
best  work  be  accomplished?  When 
we  consider  that  13,000,000  of  Mexi- 
co's 1.5,000.000  population  belong  to 
this  laboring  class  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  they  form  the  bulwark  of 
the  nation  and  as  such  deserve  the 
consideration  of  proper  environment 
to  permit  of  actual  living,  not  merely 
existing,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  In  line  with  this  plan  of  ele- 
vating and  educating  the  Mexican 
laborer,  is  one  of  providing  a  right- 
ful compensation  for  labor  that  has 
hitherto  been  among  the  lowest  paid 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  much  needed 
reform  and  will  reap  a  rich  reward 
for  the  employer  for,  when  properly 
understood  and  justly  treated  there 
is  no  more  loyal  labor  in  the  world  than  Mexican  Labor. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  "proper  information 
be  disseminated  among  the  Mexican  residents  of  this 
country  and  Mexico,"  for  at  present  there  exists  a  fixed 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Mexican  laborer  that  he 
is  but  a  machine  and  valued  as  such  only  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  production.  Once  the  laborer  realizes  the 
friendly  attitude  of  this  government  and  its  people  to- 
wards his  government  and  people  and  the  advantageous 
conditions  that  surround  him  here,  he  will  immediately 
transmit  that  information  to  his  fellow  laborers,  thus 
effecting  the  desired  result  in  the  best  method  possible — 
that  of  one  laborer  to  another. 

Know  One-another 

With  a  better  understanding  between  our  nation  and 
the  Latin  Republics,  there  will  be  created  a  desire  among 
our  commercial  people  to  learn  the  Spanish  language, 
which  is  now  recognized  as  a  necessary  as.set  to  suc- 
cessful commercial  enterprise  in  these  territories.  This 
idea  is  quite  generally  accepted  by  the  up-to-the-minute 
commercial  men  of  today  as  is  shown  by  the  statement 
made  to  the  Mexican  Editors  by  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  City  that  he  proposed  to  recom- 
mend to  his  government  a  universal  .study  of  the  Spanish 
language,  recognizing  it  as  a  vital  necessity  in  the  recon- 
struction that  must  necessarily  follow  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 
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1  p.  J.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

I  — Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 

San   Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 
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With  these  commendable  aims  and  ideals,  the  Ameri- 
can-Latin League  plans  to  work  along  the  lines  outlined 
above,  insofar  as  they  have  the  co-operation  of  the  far- 
.seeing  business  men  of  today.  It  is  an  organization  that 
is  filling  a  long-felt  need  and  as  its  object  is  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  personal  profit  but  fundamentally  humani- 
tarian, it  most  assuredly  should  have  the  loyal  support 
and  endorsement  of  every  progressive  business  man  or 
firm  in  the  country. 


NEW  YORK  AFTER  WORLD  TRADE 

(Contirmed  from  Page  51) 

are  again  resumed,  its  representatives  will  go  direct  from 
London,  Paris  and  New  York,  and  will  take  up  work  on 
the  spot  in  behalf  of  its  manufacturers.  Thus  their 
names  will  become  known  to  foreign  buyers,  their  prices 
compared,  and  the  quality  of  their  products  appreciated 
before  normal  international  trade  conditions  are  resumed. 
This  is  a  great  and  important  step  to  secure  the  future. 
Already  the  Allied  Industries  Corporation  has  estab- 
lished at  Manila  an  outpost  to  the  Far  East.  Representa- 
tives are  traveling  through  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  headquarters  are  being  opened  in  Lon- 
don supplementing  the  New  York  offices  and  show  rooms 
at  151  Fifth  Avenue. 


PHILIPPINES   EXPORTS   SOON    TO    BE   LIMITED. 

A  bill  autliurizing  the  1 'resident  to  regulate  exports  from 
the  Philippines,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  liy  limiting  Philippine  exports,  government  officials 
expect  to  release  ships  from  more  essential  trade,  particularly 
the  movement  of  wheat  from  Australia  to  the  United  States. 


MATSON  LINE  j 

San  Francisco  to  | 

Honolulu  Manila  | 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  = 


MATSON   NAVIGATION    CO.  j 

120   Market  Street                                          San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 
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Zellerbach  Paper  Company  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

has  established  an  | 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  | 

Under  the  Directinn  of  Harold   L.  Zellerbach  | 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders   for  | 

export  shipment.  | 

Cable   Address — **  Zellerbach  **  | 

Codes  I 

A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition         Bentley's         Western  Union-  Liebers  | 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents  | 

Yokohiima   and   Shanf^hai 
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J.  A.  DRUMMOND  | ,  Rothwell  &  Co.  inc. 


I       245  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO       | 

I  Construction  and  Supply  Specialties  | 

I  Export  aud  Import  | 

I  ltcntIe>'N    rude  | 

I  Target  and  Arrow  Tin  | 

A'  .50-YEAR   TARGET   AND   | 

A  R  R  O 


Facsimili^     of 
trade-mark 
stamped     on 
rich   sheet. 


W  roof  looks  just  as 
well  after  painting  as  a  new  roof. 
A  roof  of  good  tin  does  not  de- 
teriorate in  appearance  with  age. 
Moreover  a  roof  of  this  kind  is  per- 
fectly clean,  neat  in  appearance 
and  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  We  are  still 
selling  the  kind  of  roofing  tin  that  outlasts  the 
building   it    covers. 

ManiifiK'tiirers    of    IlriKht    Coke,   Ternew    and    f'bareoal 
Till    I'Inle,    IlnrM    iinil    Shapes. 


Uearin^H,    (^'aNtinUN,    llalihitt    >lftal,    \on-F«TroiiN    >Ietal 

AIIojH,    White    Metal    Allo^N. 

Product!*   of   all    IiIuiIm    piireliaNed    on    roi|iieNt, 


Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Importers— Exporters 
Shipping 

97  Warren  St,       Lunja  Del   Coiiiercio  517  Kobe 

IWcw  York  Havana.  Cuba  Japan 

IMPORTS: 

China  Wood  Oil,  Peanut  Oil.  Soya  Beau  Oil.  l\Milla  Oil. 

Fish  Oil,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Rapeseed    Oi',  Whale 

Oil,    Castor  Oil,   Sesame    Oil,    Beans, 

Peas.  Peanuts.  Silk  Piece  Goods 

Ginger.  Copra  and  Hemp 

EXPORTS: 

Canned  Fruits,  Canned  Fish,  Canned  Milk,  Resin.  Dye- 
stuffs,  Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash.  Paraffine. 
Iron,  Steel.  Machinery 

Correspondence  Invited 
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Pan     Pacific 


HONOLlI.r   PREPARED  TO 

NNELCO.ME  WORLD 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 

the  Pan  Pacific  Commercial  museum  exhibits. 
Several  Pacific  countries  have  already  agreed 
to  send  resident  Pan  Pacific  delegates  or  di- 
rectors to  Honolulu  where  they  will  also  occupy 
chairs  in  the  Pan  Pacific  Commercial  College. 
At  the  Mid  Pacific  Institute  there  are  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  girls  of  all  races  of  the 
Pacific,  adjoining  its  90  acres  are  the  extensive 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  College  of  Hawaii 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Edu- 
cational work,  and  is  now  arranging  for  an  ex- 
tension course  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pan  Pacific  Commercial  College. 
Various   Governments   Interested 

As  it  is  proposed  to  turn  over  the  Pan  Pacific 
Union  to  the  appointed  trustees  of  the  Pacific 
Governments,  the  Pan  Pacific  Association  was 
formed,  membership  open  to  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union,  which  may  be 
briefly  stated,  is  to  bring  about  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  The  Pan 
Pacific  clubs  are  locally  managed  bodies,  but  parts  of  the 
Pan  Pacific  Union  propaganda,  some  of  these  are  flourish- 
ing luncheon  clubs,  some  have  consolidated  with  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  after  a  time,  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  Boards  of  Trade  have  afliliated  with  the 
Pan  Pacific  Union,  some  of  them  giving  financial  support, 
as  does  the  Government  of  Australia  as  well  as  that  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  geiTii  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  sprouted  ten  years 
ago  in  Honolulu  at  the  first  Pan  Pacific  Conferance  ever 
held,  then  the  Hands  around  the  Pacific  organization  was 
born,  the  heads  of  many  Pacific  lands  became  leaders 
and  woi'kers,  their  successors  are  now  the  leading  men 
in  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.  In  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Java,  Australasia,  and  in  America  leading  govern- 
ment officials  are  taking  active  grip  on  the  work  ;  through 
an  ofl^cer  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union,  John  Barrett  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  has  always  been  assured. 
Men  of  mind  and  power  are  now  working  out  the  details 
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of  the  Pan  Pacific  Conference  to  be  called  in  Honolulu, 
and  the  cooperation  of  "Pan  Pacific"  is  most  welcome. 

Hawaii  Ready  to  Serve 

Recently  in  Honolulu  on  one  day  there  was  a  steamer 
in  port  from  each  of  the  Continents  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  from  each  of  these  steamers  men  came  ashore 
who  practically  held  the  destinies  of  their  countries  in 
their  hands,  they  met  in  Honolulu  and  informally  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  Pan  Pacific  conference.  In  this  way 
some  months  ago  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Pacific  was 
discussed  in  Honolulu  by  men  of  several  Pacific  lands,  two 
of  them  Prime  Ministers,  before  it  was  launched  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Washington. 

It  is  Hawaii's  place  to  serve  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
as  a  meeting  place  and  clearinghouse  of  information,  it  is 
the  racial  experiment  station  of  the  Pacific,  here  in  the 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  Pacific  governments  is  the 
logical  meeting  place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  in 
Hawaii  is  no  race  prejudice,  and  the  prosperity  of  any 
Pacific  land  is  to  Hawaii's  advantage;  with  nothing  to 
ask  but  the  privilege  of  being  of  service,  Hawaii  is 
jealous  of  none  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  all,  that 
is  why  the  head  ofliices  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  have 
been  located  at  the  cross  roads  of  the  ocean  where  all 
Pacific  races  mingle  and  understand  each  other  and  there 
is  no  suspicion ;  cooperation  has  taken  its  place.  Hawaii 
asks  you  how  can  she  serve. 
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I'AN    I'ACIKICS    I-IKST   EDITOR    KETl  RN.S 
— 0 — 

Beeinning  with  the  January  number.  John 
H.  Gerric  returns  as  editor  of  I'AN  PACIFIC. 

.Mr.  (ierrie  may  be  described  as  the  father 
of  this  magazine,  having  planned  and  edited  the 
first  and  several  numbers.  Special  publicity 
"ork  in  the  interests  of  .\merican  shipping  which 
was  then  entrusted  to  him  necessitated  a  tempo- 
rary withdrawal  from  our  editorial  chair.  \\'ith 
the  close  of  the  war  he  is  again  free  to  return 
to  the  work  that  is  closest  to  his  heart. 

!\lr.  Gerrie.  who  was  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  edited  maga- 
zines on  both  shores  of  the  continent.  He  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  informed  and 
most  entertaining  writer  on  foreign  trade  sub- 
jects on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  articles  by  him,  on 
overseas  commerce  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  the  world. 

.Mr.  Gerrie  is  also  financial  and  business 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  which  is  re- 
garded everywhere  among  financiers  and  literary 
people  as  one  of  the  most  ably  edited  newspapers 
in   America.  (\V.  R.  M.) 
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THE  FATHER  OF  GUATEMALA  SCHOOLS 

{CoYiii)incd  froin   Page  Jf? ) 

tual  horizon  of  the  Midieval  world.  It  ORIGINATED 
the  "university,"  gave  expression  to  moral  freedom  and 
ESTABLISHED  personal  responsibility  among  men.  Its 
CREED  was  love  of  HONOR,  personal  COURAGE,  truth- 
fulness, JUSTICE,  respect  for  WOMAN  and  courtesy. 
It  became  an  order  of  PERSONAL  NOBILITY  which 
opened  a  career  to  all  self-respecting  youth  and  trans- 
mitted to  our  times  in  their  untarnished  splendor  the  great 
names  of  Avincenna  and  Averrhoes  and  Loyola  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville.  It  spread  its  wings  from  Bagdad  to 
Cordova,  sprinkling  universities  along  the  way,  stimu- 
lating speculative  philosophy  at  La  Rabida  and  finally 
encouraging  a  Spanish  Queen  to  sacrifice  her  jewels  to 
bestow  a  continent  upon  the  shrine  of  learning  and  adven- 
ture. This  was  "service, — monumental  service, — the 
quality  of  SERVICE  the  world  received  from  Spain ;  this 
the  SERVICE  that  President  Cabrera  has  embraced  to 
preserve  the  best  traditions  of  his  race.  It  is  the  kind  of 
service  which  graces  the  brow  of  HONOR  without  inspir- 
ing envy  and  will  immoralize  a  benefactor  without  plac- 
ing generosity  under  tribute  to  regret. 
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I  Multigraphins  BRUCKMAN  Miiiiographing 

I  Translating  and  Typing  Bureau 

I  Experts  for  All  Languages 

I  525  Market  Street 

I  (In.i.Twood  BuUdinp) 

=  Telephone  Doiit^ltK  ni6  Sin  Frin  i    o 


Standard  Products  Co.  i 

Asiatic — Import  and  Export  | 

Head  Office,  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    | 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Manila 
Yokohama 


EXPORTERS,  of  all  American  products,  especially  Iron 
and  Steel  Products.  Machinery.  Black  and  Galvanized 
Pipe,  either  American  or  English  Thread,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes. Cutler)',  Sanitary  Fi,\tures,  Railway  Supplies. 
Asbestos,  Leather  Belting,  Explosives,  Imitation 
Leather.  Automobile  Trucks,  Tractors,  Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Chain,  Plate  and  Window  Glass.   Fabrikoid. 

IMPORTERS,  Raw  Materials  from  Asia.  Camel's  Hair, 
Animal  Hair,  Bristles.  Furs.  Hides  and  Skins,  Human 
Hair,  Egg  Products,  Nuts,  Oils.  Etc. 


Code  Word  "PERKINS."     All  Codes  Used. 


I    References,  First  National  Bank.  Bank  of  Italy.  Dun's 
I  or  Bradstreet's,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Pan-American  Line 

Mexican,  Central  and  South 
American  Ports 


Salina  Cruz,  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala, Acajutla,  Corinto 

(Other  ports  if  sufficient  freight  offers) 


S.  S.  San  Antonio 


S.  S.  Westerner 


PAN   AMERICAN   LINE,    Agents  I 

310  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

Telephone  Sutter  4.356  | 


Established  1862  1918 

Cable  Address:     "HAMMER" 

CODES: 

Western  Union,  A.  B.  C. 

5th  Edition,  Bentleys 

Hammer   &    Co. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Handlers  of  American  Products 
and   Manufacturers 

Offices: 

310  CLAY  STREET 

Corner  Front  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Import  Specialties: 

Rice,   Beans,  Peas,  Walnuts,  Peanuts,  Vegetable  and  Fish 
Oils.  Coffee,  Copra,  Kapoc,  Spices,  Hemp,  Rubber,  Tapioca, 
General    Produce. 
Exporters  of: 

Grain,   Beans,  Hops,  Dried   Fruits,  Canned  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon.   Canned   Sardines,    Canned    Vegetables,   rionsions 
General    Produce,    Beverages,    Lumber,    Faripr-    et?.     So.-, 
Packers  "Eagle"  Brand  Apples,  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Correspondence  Solicited 
Cif.  Prices  a  Specialty 
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UNIVERSAL  USE  OF  COPRA 

i  Conth'iied  friim   Patjc  .^'>) 

mately  240,000  tons  or  a  clear  gain  of  100.000  tons. 

Today  the  only  retardant  to  an  even  more  extensive 
trade  in  copra  and  cccoanut  oil  is  caused  by  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  bottoms  for  transportation  purposes,  and  it  is 
a  safe  venture  to  state  that  the  copra  industry  has 
attained  proportions  that  will  constantly  increase  year 
by  year,  as  new  uses  are  being  found  for  this  item  from 
time  to  time 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

](I53   -Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

llllli:(T   FV<T(»UV    AGEXTS   FOR 

"lliiNKwin"     Ittiililfrn     lliinl  wiiri-. 

Gfnerul  llnnlivare — rarhT  anfl  nam  Door  Hangers,  Roofing 
and  lUiildinK  Papi-r,  Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys,  Paints.  Oils  and 
Varnishes.    Paint   and    Wire  Brushes,   Cordage  and   Chain. 

TooIh — Mechanics,  Machinists,  Automobile,  Drills,  Edge  Tools, 
^\■^enche.s,   Files,   etc. 

HouMehulil  btiotlH— Stoves,  Ranprt-s,  .Mumlnum  and  Enamel - 
ware.  Tinware,  Bath  Room  Fixtures,  Electric  and  Gas  Ap- 
pliancfs. 

Spiirilne  GooiIh — Arms  and  Ammunition,  l?asoh.a!l.  Tennis 
and  G'llf  Accfssarics,   Cutlery. 

.^laniifoeturerM  «f  Chisels.  Punches,  Ripping  Bars,  Crowbars, 
Fire   Door  Hardwaf-.    Sp'-cial    Steel    Tools. 

BUILDERS*  HARDWAKE.  TOOLS,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
GENERAL  HARDWARE,  NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC. 
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I  AT  THE   PARADISE   OF  THE   PACIFIC  | 

1  /  fT'hich  Means  Hawaii  ttilh\                                            1 

f  \  Honolulu     as     Its    Capital /                                            1 

I  L  Published  Ever>'  Dav  in  the  Year                                 | 

I  THE  ADVERTISER 

=  HAWAIIS  OLDEST  AND  LEADING   .NEWSPAPER 

^  Esi^blislied  in    c56 

^  II  you  warn  lo  know  anyihint:  about  Hawaii  you  will  find  it  in  The  Adveniser.     Ai  ilit;  same 

^  time  you  will  get  ihe  world's  news  epitomized.     Ftominent  mainland  visitors  pronounce 

p  The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  niodetniiy. 

I  By  the  HAWAIIAN  GAZE  TTE  CO.,  Ltd.                         | 

§  Publishers  o(                                                                             § 

i  THE  GAZETTE  (semi-weelclyl                 IHE  KUOKOA  (vernacular  I                          1 

I  and' THE  FORESTER  ASM)  AGRICULTURIST  (monthly  magazine)                          i 

I  Book  and  Job  Printers          Photo-Engravers          Book  Binders     I 

N     h  na   oo    m  oo       i,e   o   ou  e 


F.  H.  TATE  y  CO. 

GENEKAL  EXPORTEKS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Correspondence  Invited 

245-247  Monadnock  BIdg  San  Francisco   USA 


EXPORT    SFECL\LTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking;  and   Textile   Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  ^arnishes. 

Glass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals. 

Electric  Meters 


-c"i dcce  So'-c**ed 


KAAS-HOPKL\S  CO. 

PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS 


Hearst  Building 


llaB]^lllnllalllleuJHanna3uIlT!Klnl^;nll;a^wwtulIlt'lI^llt1l[1Mm^llm»mll1uupnullllmllU1ml^^llV"lJllll;t)ullh]^ 

SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING 
COMPANT.  Inc. 

Import — Export  Merchants 

11,  M.I  ( Jllicr.  I..  ( :.  Sniilli  liuildiii^'.  S.Mtll,-.  \V  a-li..  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices: 

SHA.NGH.AI,  6  Jinkee  Road  HOXCiKONt; 

KOBE,  23  Sakae  Machi,  6  Cliome 
TOKIO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouclii 

Cable   Addresses: 

SE.^TTl.F,.  "Safetic.--  SHANf.HAI,  ■■Safetco" 

H0NC;K.0NC;,  "Safetco"  KOBK,  •■K.elley" 

TOKIO.  "Safetco" 


San  Francisco,  Cal.    i 


PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable     Parchment,    Glassine, 

(Parchmyn),  Parchmoid. 
CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain 

or  Decorated;  Toilet. 
WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed. 
GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers.    etc.        White,    Colors, 

Embossed,  Novelties. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   COVER   PAPERS   and    Mount    Board. 
WRITING   PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers.  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers, 
We  Solicit  Export  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.      Samples  and  Quo- 
tations Promptly  Furnished  on  Request 


Publicity  in  Hawaii 


Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honolulu, 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 
use  the 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 


SHOES 

Rubbers        Tennis 


Wholesale 

All  Kinds 
All  Styles 

ROGERS 

SHOE  CO. 


1 33  Bush  St..  San  Fr,  ^ 

119  Lincoln  Sl,  Boston        = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiji;^ 


D  c  c  c  m  b  (  r  ,    19  1 


VALUATION  OF  WOOL  CLIP  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I""or  the  tir.st  time  the  whole  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  has 
been  valued  on  a  scientific  basis.  Some  664.000,000  pounds 
have  been  handled,  and  the  result,  based  on  the  all-round  Hat 
rate  of  l.ij/jd.  per  p^und,  is  stated  to  be  14.68d.  Last  season 
the  appraisements  worked  out  at  14. l.^d..  which  shows  an  in- 
crease for  this  season  of  9.5  per  cent. 

The  new  clip  has  already  commenced  to  move  into  Sydney, 
8,355  bales  having  been  received  from  July  1  to  July  18,  in- 
clusive. Freight  is  still  a  problem  and  not  much  relief  is  in 
prospect,  but  some  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  governmetit 
stores. 


OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA. 

Five  large  steamships  now  under  construction  for  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  in  Japanese  steel  yards  are  destined  for  the 
Briti.sh  Columbian  an<l  I'uget  Sound  trade  upon  completion, 
according  to  a  commander  of  a  Japanese  freighter.  These  are 
the  10,000-ton  steel  steamships  Chile  JNIaru  and  Peru  Maru. 
duplicates  of  the  liner  Africa  Maru.  and  three  additional 
freight  steamers,  the  .Andes  Maru,  .Amazon  Maru  and  .Amur 
Maru,  freighters  of  10,000  deadweight  tons  cargo  capacity. 
The  -three  latter  vessels  are  now  under  construction  at  the 
Osaka  Iron  Works,  and  the  Antles  Maru  is  practically  ready 
for  sea.  The  Chile  Maru  and  the  Peru  Maru,  passenger  and 
freight  steamships  of  the  .Africa  type,  are  being  constructed  at 
the  Mitsui  Bishi  dockyard  at  Nagasaki. 

^i|lllllllllillllllt:illlll)IIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllll|[NIIIIIII!lllllll{INItllllllllll|lllllllllll!llinilltllllllllllllltll|{lllllllhlll1iri|IIM1lllllM 

I       Investments   in   Hawaii 

I  Pay  Dividends  | 

j      The  First  Trust  Conipany,  Ltd. 

I  Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

I  May  he  tru.sted  to  answer  inquiries 

I  promptly  and  frankly 

:  STOCKS  — BONDS  — REALTY  | 

I  General  Insurance  i 


Jill  r  II  I II II II  I II  III  II II I 
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BRADY  &   COMPANY 


n       EstablishpH    1812.     SHIPPING  AND  aiMMISSIO.N.      Im[,<.rt.-r^    uiid    Exporiere   Salmon  = 

P       Fertilizer.  Oiia.  Steel.   Lumber.     42-Storj     L.C.SMITH    BLDG,  Sratlle.  Wash..  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitii;iiiitiiiii;^^ 
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I  Herbert   W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co.  | 

I           IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC  | 

Beans.  Peas,  Seeds.  Oils.  Etc.  I 


209-211  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.    I 


i)iiiuiiiiiiii!ii:i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;i;[i;ii:iiiiiii:iiiiiitiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{|iiiiiiiiiiii{iii;i^^ 
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Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat   Company  1 

Incorporated  1891  | 

Washington's  Pioneer  Towing  | 

Company  | 


Cable  .Address;   TUG 


i    SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON     i 


PURNELL  &  PAGET 

ARCHITECTS    and 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 


Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  \'ahiations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Dcek  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  Works 
Investigation  and  Development  of 

Mining  Properties. 


Ill!l>lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!^        = 


Established  m  China  16  ^'ears. 


OFFICES: 

Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton.  China 
Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Swatow,  China 
American  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telegraphic    Address   "PANEL"    Western 
A.B.C.  5th  Edition 


Unii 


Code 


l_ 

SCHWARIV;  BROS.  1 

INTERNATIONAL 

MERCHANTS 

Illllllllttlllllll 

> 

aska  Commercial  Building 

310  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal,    i 

IMPORTS 

Animal  Oils 

Beans 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cocoa  Beans 

Coffee 

Copal 

Copra 

F'ertilizer 

Fibres 

Fish  Oils 

Firecrackers 

Grease 

Metals 

Nuts 

Rubber 

•Seeds 

Spices 

Shellac 

Tallow 

Tapioca 

E.XPORTS 

Beverages                    Dried  Fruits               Machiner) 
Beans                             Drums                           Nuts 
Baled  Newspaper       Enamelware               Oil  Cloth 
Barrel  Shocks             Food  Products           Paints 
Chemicals                   Glass                           Steel 
Canned  Fruit              Galvanized  Wire      Structural 
C-ttle  Bones               Leather                       Tinplate 
Rosin                  Turpentine 

Materials 

Branch  Office — Schwartz,  &  Company 
Guatemala    City,    Guatemala,    C.    A. 

IE 

P  a  11      Pacific 


iiailniijn!inQinOTmii>miKiumMiiiiui;miniiMtmmiimimiinit;i]utiiiiiiiimiiii!i 


I    Melville  S.  Topliu 


F.  L.  TTill.k.--  M.i.  Ilonald     i 


MacDonald  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
454   Montgomery  Street 

Cable  Address  MACDO.     All  Codes 

Vanrouvcr.  B.  C  Canada 

744  Hastings  Si.  V. 

New  York  City,  37  Liberty  Street 

Cable  AddrcM  MACDONAIJ).    All  Codr. 

Importers,  Exporters 
Tea  Experts 

Buyer's  Agents,  Indentors.  Warchojsemen,  Shipping, 
Commission,   Consignments    Financed. 

EXPORTS:— 

Steel  Rails,  Bars.  Structural  Materials,,  Machinery, 
Industrial  Chemicals.  Nails,  Tinplate,  Sheets,  Rosin, 
Linseed  Oil,  Drums,  Baled  Newspaper,  Enamelware, 
Oil  Cloth,  Food  Products,  Preserved  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Beans,  Liquors,  Licensed  Narcotics  and  ^VTiolesale 
Beverage  Dealers. 

TEA  EXPERTS:— 

Tea   Valuations   Furnished. 

IMPORTS:— 

Raw  Products,  Oils,  Tea,  Rubber,  Chemicals,  Tallow, 
Spices.  Essential  Oils,  Fertilizer,  Tapioca.  Copra,  Co- 
Coa,  Ground   Nuts,  Peas,   Beans. 

We  take  complete  charg-e  of  shipments,  customs 
entries,  warehousinjjr,  weighing,  sampling,  forward- 
ing to  inland  consignee,  etc. 

SUBMIT  YOUR  OFFERS 


';iniiiiimuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii> 
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I  Industrial  Minerals  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Monadnock    Building 

I  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

I  Phone  Kearny  2184 

I  YOUR  INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


^itliiiiilililunlilil[iilii|[)iii:;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilii!i<iiiiiiiniiiiil<<:iiii>iiiii'il>iiiiiiiiiiiniiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiilllllliiilii)iiiiiii 
iiiiiiimiiiimiiliiullll[liii:!ii[iimi»iitlli)lillliiill!iuiiiitlNii]iitiiiM:nimii{tiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiii)iilliiiiiiiiiiiiii[tiiiiiiiiir^ 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  GO.  ^Yg^S^ 

SHIP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS 
AND  APPRAISERS 

341  Montgomery  Street 


PHONE  GARFI  E  1 D  224 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


nilllilltllltllililin>tilini:iliiniiiiiniiii:i;tillliltiilillllliKi<iliiiiinii{llli>iiillllllllliililll[lllililliii:!i[iii(iiii:iiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{^ 
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i     Bp-ntle\  Code  Export  Trade  Solicited  1 

I  MARVIN  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  | 

I    216  Market  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

SHOES  WHOLESALE  | 

Large    Stock   of  | 

Men's,  Women's,  Boys'  | 

and    Childrens'    Shoes  | 

On  hand  for  immediate  shipment  | 

Full  line  of  i 

TENNIS  and  OUTING  | 
Shoes 


Cable  Address,  "AMICO."  San  Francisco  | 

ABC  5th  Edition  Bentlev"»  Western  Union    | 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Resources  Over  SI. 000.000 

Parent  Company  Established  1857 

Exporters 

Factory  Representatives 

Importers 


We  buy  and  sell  raw  materials,  natural 
products  und  merchandise  of  everv  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of  foreign  clients; 
or  as  principals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited,  Correspondence 
conducted  in  all  languages. 


1   871    Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


ftiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Scott,  Sugden  &  Lamont 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 


STEEL  g 


Products  of  All  Kinds 

"or  .1/(7/   and   Eastern 

ock     Shipments 


IRON 


MARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Ca6/e  Address:  "  W ALTERSCOT" 


I    CHICAGO 

% IMIIIIII 


OFFICES  IN 

SEATTLE 


I        iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiM iiininiiiiiiiiiin 


PAN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

247  Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FPxANCISCO.  CAL..  U.  S.  A. 


Date_ 


.191- 


Enclosed  please  find  $_ 


for_ 


for  "PAN   PACIFIC,  "  beginning  wilh  the  issue  of_ 
Mail  CO 

Name^ . 


Addrcss_ 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE.  PEP-  YEAP,  (12  ISSUES),  $3.00  GOLD 
25  CENTS  PEP,  COPY 


LOS  A^  CELLS 


^subscriptions     = 
191 I 


December,    1918 


I  War  Made  Opportunity 

I  War    thrust    a    great    foreign    trade    on 

I  America.      The  postwar  retention  and  de- 

I  velopment  of  that  trade  is  a  problem  vital 

I  not  alone  to  the  nation  but  to  every  Ameri- 

I  can  business  man. 

I  Anglo   Service   includes  a  foreign   depart- 

I  ment  which   is  the  development  of  many 

I  years   of   painstaking    specialized    effort 

i  touching  trade  with  every  civilized  quarter 

I  of  the  globe. 

I  Our  foreign  department  is  equipped  in  every 

I  detail  to  handle  your  foreign  business  intelli- 

I  gently,  efficiently ;  in  a  manner  designed  to 

I  hold  and  extend  that  business. 


Burns-Philp  Company 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc. 


Shipowners.  Australian 
and  Island  Merchants 
Importers  of  Copra  and  all 
Island  and  Oriental  Produce 


407-408-409    American    National    Bank    Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE   BANK    OF    SERVICE 
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TRADE  WITH  MEXICO  1 

YOUNG    MAN     OF    INITIATIVE— thoroughly   acquainted    with  | 

Latin-American  trade,  would   like  to   represent    American    Many-  1 

facturer  in  Mexico,  or  to  accompany  merchant  in  business  trip  as  | 

interpreter  and  secretary.      First  class   references.     Now  connected  f 

with  one  of  tl  e  largest  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast.   Address  R,  Pan  | 

Pacific  I 
mill  II II  I     I    I  nil     III    iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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A  J.  ^  J.  R.  COOK  I 

LEATHEK  | 

Sole,  Harness,  Skirting,  Shoe  Leathers 

Cable  Address      '   Cookbro,  '  San  Francisco 

743  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


TRADE   MARK  = 


Hawaii  Has  Money 

DUSINESS  MEN  with  honest  enterprises 
'^  aim  to  reach  people  of  means  by  the 
most  direct  route.  They  seek  a  medium  that 
enjoys  public  confidence. 

Hawaii's  medium  of  recognized  leader' 
ship  is  the 

Honolulu  Star -Bulletin 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 


B.  F.  HEASTAND     | 

618  Mission   Street  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    | 

Cable  Address,  "HEASTAND"  | 

Representing  1 

Fostoria  Glass  Company  | 

Largest  Glasa  Factory  in  the  World  = 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware  | 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIK  1 

Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company  | 

Everything  in  Dinnerware  | 


TLc  Finest  Porcelain  Ma.le  in  ihe  Worl.I 


Neleh  Trading  Co. 

IMPORTERS 

^=  AND  = 

EXPORTERS 

451-2  Stuart  Building.  Seattle 


Paid  Up  Capital,  $100,000 


Spccialiies— IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


_  Agen    e     n  a        e  p    n    pa    pon    o      he  wo   d 

I  American  Marine  Paint   Company 

§  Manul^cturcrs  of 

I  Cape  Cod  Copper  Compound  for  Wooden  Hulls 

I  Germicide  Composition  for  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls 

I  8  Bridge  St.,  New  York  149  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C^ble  Add  e      GERMICIDE 


78 


Pan      F-*  a  c  i  f  i  c 


IMPORTS  OF  BELTING  INTO  JAPAN. 

Japan  is  now  in  a  position  to  nianiii'actiirc 
beltinj^  in  quantities  nearly  sufticicnt  to  sup- 
ply the  local  market  of  suitable  (juality  and 
at  prices  too  low  to  admit  of  much  further 
foreign    competition. 

The  duty  on  leather  belting  imported  into 
Japan  is  given  at  37.20  yen  per  100  kin 
(about  $14.09  per  100  pounds).  The  weight 
of  the  container  is  included. 


NEW  TRADING  PLACES  IN 
MANCHURIA. 
Acting  Conmicrcial  Attache  A.  \V.  Fer- 
rim  reports  from  Peking  that  llie  Central 
Government  is  about  to  dispatch  a  delciM- 
tion  to  N'orthern  Mancliuria  and  Mongolia 
to  make  inquiries  before  appointing  a  di- 
rector general  to  take  charge  of  tile  oi>en- 
ing  of  several  important  places  to  foreign 
trade. 


NEW    BANKS    IN    CHOSEN. 

Consequent  upon  the  recent  remarkable 
development  of  the  economic  conditions  in 
Chosen,  the  establishment  of  new  banks 
or  branches  of  banks  in  the  peninsula  is 
increasing.  During  the  year  between  May, 
1917.  and  June,  1918.  live  banks  were  estab- 
lished. These  were:  Bank  of  New  W'iju, 
capital  500,000  yen;  Chosen  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Bank,  capital  1.000,000  yen; 
Chuil  Hank,  capital  500.000  yen:  Tongnai 
Hank,  capital  500,000  yen;  Xorth  Chosen 
Commercial    Bank.   cai)ital    500,000   yen. 

The  two  lirst-mentioned  banks  are  under 
the  management  of  Japanese,  while  the 
three  others  are  entirelv  managed  by  Ko- 
reans. 


JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBIT 
AT  HARBIN. 
A  commercial  showroom  will  soon  be 
opened  at  Harbin  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. It  wil  be  under  the  management  of 
the    Russo-Japanese   .Association. 


TO  MANUFACTURE  PALM   OIL. 

An  .American  LOini)an\'  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  is  constructing  at  Colon.  Panama. 
a  two-story  concrete  building  for  manu- 
facturing cocoanut  and  palm  oils.  soap,  and 
their  by-products,  glycerin,  caustic  potash, 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda.  etc.  It  will  be 
possible  to  make  1,500  gallons  of  cocoanut 
oil  and  250  gallons  of  palm  oil  daily.  Tlie 
factory  will  also  have  a  daily  capacity  to 
manufacture  500  boxes  (,60  pounds  each  I  of 
laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 


TEAK  EXPORTS  FROM   SIAM. 

Teak  exports  from  Bangkok,  Siani,  for 
the  tirst  half  of  1918  were  as  follows* 

India  and  Colombo,  4,468.45  tons;  Hong- 
kong. China,  and  Japan.  6,312.20  tons;  Eu- 
rope, nil:  elsewhere.  1,930.26  tons. 


Of  the  $879,994  worth  of  men's  haber- 
dashery iiuporl'^d  into  Ceylon  for  the  year 
1916,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about 
50  per  cent,  followed  by  India  and  Japan. 
The  United  States  supplied  but  $7,903 
worth. 


//.  C.  Ilumichr,  of  Fosur.  //„ 
pulling  a  ^.',-inck  fir  Hump  : 
deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  rthw 


This  ttiatt  macfe  ^35  Land 
\Iot*-th  §200  an  acfe 
Pulling  Bi^  stumps  4x  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  tor  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  riglit 
arm  on  tlie  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 


HAND         POWER. 

umpPuUer 

man  -n-ith  a  "K"  can  outpull  IC  horses.     Works 
levt^raee — same  principle  as  a  jack,     luo  lbs.  pull 
I   the   lever   gives   a   -IS-ton    pull    on    the   stump. 
Made  of  best   steel— guaranteed  against  break- 
age.     Has   two   speeds— 60   ft.    per  minute  for 
hauling  !n  cable  or  for  small  slumps — slow 
spp-il  ff.r  heavy  pulls.     Works  equallv  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free    booklet    on    L;ind    Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box    P 

182  Fifth  St. 

.   San  Francisco, 
Calif.' 


Trans-Pacific 


Freight  and  Passenger 
Service 

Sailing  from  Seattle  at 
Rejiular  Inlervals^ 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Fifil.  Floor  I,.  C.  .Sniill.  Bldp..  Scotllc.  Wash. 

112  Mnrkii  St.,  Son  Frniiri«<.  8  Bridge  St..  Nrw  York 

Hon^  Kong.  China 
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I  PAGE  &  JONES  I 

I  Ship   Brokers  | 

=  and  i 

I  Steamship  Agents  | 

I  Mobile,  Ala.  | 

I  U.  S.  A.  I 

I  Cable  Address  "PAJONES"  | 

I  ALL    LEADING    CODES    USED  I 


Victor  Patron 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


i     SAN  FRANCISCO         112  Market  Street 
I    MAZATLAN.  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  115 


CABLE:  -PATRON" 


Tliliitllliiiillllllilllllllllllillllllliilirtllilll 
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D  e  c  c  w  b  c  )■  ,     19  1  S 


CONNECTION  WANTED 

im:isl;axi:,    .\i:sti:al.ia— rarty    dvsiifs    to 

cunnect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opfuing  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress  F.OX   O.    I'an    Pacific. 

JAVA  —  Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  g:oods. 
covt-ring  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc.  Ad- 
nress   Tlox    A:J5,    I'an    I'acitic. 

STRAIGHTS  SKTTLEMKNTS — A  mercantile 
house  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  desires 
to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations,  mines, 
stores  and  bazaars.  Address  box  A36.  Pan 
i-'acitic. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection w  ith  reliable  AiTierican  firm  who 
manufacturers  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  country 
people  preferrei^l.  Address  Box  C.  Pan 
Pacific. 

AUSTRALIA— Firm  in  Australia  desires  to 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  all 
lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D.  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — \V.  J.  Yerby.  the  American  consul 
at  Dakar.  Senegal,  French  West  Africa,  de- 
sires catalogues  and  jjrice  lists  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturei-s  of  the  following  articles: 
Iron  pots,  iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cut- 
lasses, and  percales  and  other  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  the  tropics,  shirts,  etc. 

CHICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings 
of  imijorts  fur  sale  in  that  territory.  Ad- 
dress  Box   BM,   Pan   Pacific. 

INDIA — A  firm  in  India  is  interested  in  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  office  and 
household  jiui'poses  such  as  adding  ma- 
chines, washers,  cookers,  watches  and  nov- 
elties of  all  sorts,  in  fact  everything  that 
can  be  sold  in  the  mail  order  business. 
Address  Box   I.  Pan  Pacific. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER  desires  agency 
paper  mills.  News,  wrapping,  book,  flats. 
Want  <|Uotations  in  car  load  lots.  Address 
Box  X,   Ian    Pacific. 

JAPANESE  FIRM — American  branch  desires 
connection  with  wholesale  firm  or  manu- 
facturer dealing  in  surgical  instruments. 
Address   Box    Y.    Pan    Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENT  —  MALACCA  —  Im- 
poi'ter  desires  exclusive  agency  for  canned 
milk  and  beverages.  Established  in  Singa- 
pore, l^enang.  Seremban.  Muar  and  Johare 
Bahru.     Address    Box    A 152,    Pan    Pacific. 

INDIA — Bombay  firm  desires  sole  agencies 
for  auto  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
ber goods,  iron  and  steel  commodities, 
novelties,  etc.  Address  Box  A50,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  ANSTRALIA  —  Large  chemical 
manufacturer  desires  connections  in  India, 
China,  Siam  and  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
dress  Box   A15.    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  concern  exporting  a  line  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  desires  agency  for 
American  products:  willing  to  reciprocate 
Agencies  already  established  throughout 
English  Colonies,  Canada,  also  China,  Japan 
and  India.     Address  Box  A195,   Pan  Pacific. 


PO.SITIO\S    W.WTKD 

YOUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification, 
desires  position  with  large  export  and  im- 
port firm  as  assistant  salesmanager;  also 
exjierienced  in  advertising  trade  survey, 
catalogue  arrangement  and  correspon- 
dence. Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club. 
Address  Box   H.   Pan   Pacific. 

CHINA — Riiyer  for  railway  desires  to  secure 
t|Uotations  for  metals,  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery     supplies.       Address      Box      Z,      Pan 

Pacific. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai,  as 
private  secretary.  Has  executive  ability, 
comjjetent  stenographer;  could  take  charge 
of  advertising  for  large  firm.  Address 
Box   F,    Pan    Pacific. 

ADVERTISKK  desires  connecion  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.      Address   Box   B,    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALI.-\N  now  located  in  San  Francisco 
desires  to  locate  with  importing  and  ex- 
porting firm  seeking  connections  in  Aus- 
tralia. Is  well  posted  on  tariffs,  industrial 
and  fartoi>'  laws  of  that  countr>-.  Address 
P.ox   .\l>>.    Pan    Pacific. 


l>OSlTIO\S     Oi'KN 

\\'ANTEI)  l>y  an  exi)orting  firm,  a  young 
man  assistant  in  a  department  handling 
chemicals  and  dry  colors  for  export  and 
domestic  trade.  Reply  in  own  handwrit 
ing,  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address   Box    IHO.    Pan    Pacific, 


NATIONAL    TRADE    MARK. 

The  Ijurcau  of  Kort.-i^;n  antl  Domestic 
Couniicrce  has  received  the  foUowinj?  cable- 
gram from  G.  M.  Cassatt,  president  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lon- 
don: 

The  directors  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London  passed  on  Atigtist 
29  the  following  resolution:  This  Chamber 
agrees  with  the  principle  of  the  National 
Trade-marks  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  will  assist 
in  the  protection  of  American  markets 
abroad,  provided  (_\)  that  the  mark  con- 
tains no  emblem  or  device  that  would  be 
considered  in  foreign  markets  as  any  indi- 
cation or  guarantee  of  quality  and  that  it 
shall  he  a  mark  of  origin  in  words  only  and 
(2  I  that  it  shall  be  used  only  in  combination 
with   registered  American  private  marks. 


Chile.  —  Shipyards  are  being  built  in 
southern  Chile  at  Linao,  a  port  between 
Ancud  and  Castro,  about  live  hours  from 
Puerto  Montt,  which  will  be  ready  in  Sep- 
tember next  to  begin  the  construction  of 
v\ooden  vessels  having  a  displacement  up  to 
5.000  tons.  Chilean  oak,  larch,  and  other 
native  woods  arc  to  be  utilized  in  this  work. 
The  lirst  ship  from  these  yards,  a  vessel  of 
3,000  tons  burden,  is  t^o  be  launched  in 
March  next,  and  soon  thereafter  another 
vessel  of  cnual  size  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Chile. — Las  Ultimas  XoticJas,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  states  that 
tlie  Chuquicamata  copper  mines  which 
were  purchased  by  North  American  capi- 
talists for  $1,000,000.  are  now  producing  10,- 
000  tons  ot  copper  ores  per  day,  valued  at 
580,000  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  equals 
'$.33).  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  out- 
put in  the  near  future  livefold.  The  mines 
eniploy  about  6,000  persons  and  have  ma- 
chinery and  installations  of  an  approximate 
value  of  14,0(10,000  gold  pesos  (gold  pesos 
equals  $0,365.) 


Subscribe  for  Pan  Pacific. 


SKATTI_,r:     FIRM     Illll.DS 

KXTEXSIVE    FOKEIG\     TR-IDJE 

llotlixsell  &  Company.  Inc..  Hoge  building, 
Seattle,  ImiKirters,  l!;x  porters  and  Shipping 
nave  within  the  last  two  years  built  up  a 
tremendous  foreign  trade  wiih  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Under  the  able  man- 
agenunt  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Stewart,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  Australia,  New- 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  company 
has  advanced  to  the  front  rapidly  anu  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading"  importers  and 
exporters   in   the  Xonhwest. 

Although  the  corporation  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  past  30  years  with  head  office 
in  Xew  York  where  they  were  engaged  in 
the  fresh  apple  business,  it  is  only  since  Mr. 
Stewart  has  become  manager  of  their  Seattle 
office  which  was  opened  in  December  1916 
that  they  have  been  active  in  foreign  trade. 
At  present  this  corjioration  is  doing  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Australia  also  the  Pacific 
Lslands  from  which  they  import  large  quan- 
tities of  Copra.  They  have  also  entered  ex- 
tensively into  the  vegetable  and  fish  oil  trade 
irom    .Japan. 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  their  principal 
business  has  been  in  Northwest  boxed  ap- 
jtles  and  Virginia  barreled  apples  and  in 
these  products  are  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
porters in  the  country.  Within  the  past 
few  months  they  have  ojjened  offices  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba.  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Kobe, 
Papaii  and  are  now  arranging  to  establish 
additional   branches   throughout   France. 

Mr.  Stewart  attributes  his  w^onderful  suc- 
cess to  making  early  preparations  for  after 
war  trade  and  close  following  of  Foreign 
trade   opportunities. 


CLEVER    POSTER 


"Planting  the  flag  of  the  Admiral  Line  in 
the  Orient"  is  the  subject  of  a  clever  pos  e  ■ 
.iust  issued  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, It  shows  the  broad  expanses  of  the 
I'acific.  the  coast  lines  of  America  and  the 
Far  Kast  and  the  Goddess  of  Progress  plant- 
ing the  ensign  of  the  big  Seattle  shipping 
corporation  in  .Japan.  The  picture  and  de- 
sign is  the  idea  of  E.  G.  McMicken.  general 
I  assenger    agent    of    the    company. 
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I  Landing  Trucks  | 

I  (Two  Words  Inseparable)  i 


10  to  15  Carloads 
constantly  carried 
in  stock  —  Over 
100  Varieties 


2  and  4-«  heeled  types 
for  every  purpose 


WHEELBARROWS 
Either  Wood  or  Steel 

(75  styles) 


CARTS 
For   Hand   Use 


i  Concrete  Mixers,  Hoists,  Lumber  Trucks, 
Wood,  Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Wheels 


MANFUACTURERS 


San  Francisco 
U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
"Quolansing" 
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CABLE  "CALPACO" 


EVERYTHING     RELIABLE      IN 

PAINTS  &YARNISHES 

rii«»T      riwe       avwmvds      ^.  Ri,c. 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

MAMUFACTURCRS         SINCE  ItttS 

OAKLAND    •   •  •   .      CALIFORNIA 


80 


Pan      Pacific 


NGO  BOON  SIEW 

DAITOTEI.    TAIPEH 
FORMOSA,  JAPAN 

Formosa  Tea  Exporters 

aod 

General  Merchandise  Importers 

Pioneer  Merchant  in  tlie  Island  desirinf:  direct  connection 
with  the  American  market 

Codes  Used-A  I,  A  B  C,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Edition, 
Western  Union.  1900. 

Cable  Address:  "Goboonsiew  Taipeh" 
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SUITCASES,  ETC. 


? 


A  m 


rpTn 


"W 


Ok 


Box  Caif,  Willow  Calf,  Tan   Box,  Patent  Leather,   Royal  Calf.  Vici 

Kid  f  Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather 

Machinery*  Nails,  Eyelets,  Inks.  Shoemakers*  Supplies  of    All 

Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing 

Wotmi  Union  Co-ir  A.  B.  1-.  '.th  E.liiion  Imfr-nrd  CjMt-  Addrt-^s  "Dolliver" 

1868— Fifty  Year*  of  Senice— 1916 

619-21  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


I  J.A.  DRUMMOND 

j  Conslruction  and  Supply  Specialties 

I  Export  and  Import 

I  Beniley's  Code 

I  ASBESTOS    PRODUCTS    OF    THE     HIGHEST    QUALITY 

%  The     Largest     Plant     In     the     World.       Manufacturers    of 

i  Aslit-slos  Tt-xtili'S    ill  endU-ss  vari(-ty:    Ashesiois    Yarns  and 

z-_  1. Girded    FihLTs.    Theater   Curtains.    Fiber    Felts,    Asbestos 

^  Papers.   Millboards.    Pipe   and    Boiltr  Covering,    etc. 

I  Asbestos  Corrugated  Roofing  and  Siding: 

i  Standard  size  3/16  in.  thick.   27^   in.  wide.     Standard 

i  lengths   4.    5.    C.    7.    S.    y.    10    ft.      Corrugations    ZVt    in. 

r?  pitch      Approximate  weiglit  2.9  lbs.  per  sq.   ft.     Color. 

i  Newport  Gray.     Adjustable  Pitch  Ridge  Roll  to  fit  any 

§  ?lr)pe  roof. 

I  Corrugated  Wire  Glass: 

i  Size.  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long.  2S  in.  wide.   ^4   in.   thick.     An- 

=  proximate  weight  514  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.     Nested  perfectly 

^  with  Asbestos  Corrugated  Roofing  for  skylights. 

i  Asbestos    Building    Lumber: 

s  Standard  size  of  sheets,  42x48  and  42x96  inches.    One- 

I  eighth  to  five-eighths  inch  thick.     Color,  Newport  Gray. 

i  Ambler   Asbestos   Shingles: 

I  Sxl6   American    Method.      12x12   and    16x16    French    or 

§  Diagonal   Method  and   Honeycomb  Method.     Made  in 

^  Newport  Gray,  Indian  Red  Veneer.  Tucson  Red.  Flem- 

§  ish  Brown,  Green.   Slate  or  Blue  Black. 

I  Building  Products,  Shipljuilding.  Steamship, 

I  Foundry   Supplies  and    E([uij>ment, 

I  Industrial  Lines.  Machinery 


for  All  Purposes 


I  DoUiver  &  Bro. 


245  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco.  California   i 
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"RAPID   FIRE" 


Business  to-day  is  a  rapid-fire 
proposition. 

We've  got  to  have  people  and 
machines  that  are  capable  of  better- 
ing less  effective  equipment. 

Ordinarily  a  machine  will  wear  out 
before  a  human  being  will.  The 
Royal  Typewriter  is  built  with  this 
fact  in  mind.  It  is  built  for  the  rapid- 
fire,  strenuous  business  of  the  time. 
Weakness  is  eliminated,  strength  is 
reinforced,  and  effectiveness  is  inten- 
sified. 

When  you  buy  a  Royal,  you  get  one 
which  is  built  on  the  understanding: 
that  you  expect  to  keep  it  in  service 
for  many  years. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364   Broadway,  New  York  City 
San  Francisco  —  7  First  Street 

Factory  —  Hartford,  Conn.,   Branches  and   Agencies  the  World  Over 
"COMPARE    THE    WORK" 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 

AGENCIES: 

Seattle  Peru  Costa  Rica  Panama 

Los  Angeles  Guatemala  Nicaragua  Ecuador 

New  Orleans  Salvador  Chile  Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  (INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta.  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel.  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


^m    ••  SUNSHINE 

^^^^'  BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

''Venezuela  '  '^EciuuJot'^  ^''Colombia  ' 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA  I w/ Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Sa?ita  Crux' 


Panama  Service 


Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

^Newport''    "Peru'   "  City  oj  Para'    "Sa/iJose''   "Sa/iJuan'' 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR.  hVLL  INFORMAIION  APPLY 

General  Ofiace  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


iF^-Vil  *^n.J.V   A   »       J.   ^  X  ^ 


rrice  -^3  i^ents 


SAVE   OUR   SHIPS 

By  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  DOLLAR 


\/  i'5 


V  -r- 


I 


r 


Edited  By  John  H.  Gerrie 


r 


I 


w 
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Pan  Pacific  Trade  to  Pay  for  the  War 
Cliina  Opens  the  Door  of  Opportunity 
Time    to    Get    Busy   in    the    Philippines 


ECONOMY :: 


SPEED!!! 

PATE>TED 


Ship  Plate  Tiglitener 

A  NEV>    I.WENTION 


EFFICIENCY !!! 


Pitrtahlc inches  o\»'r  all— 

wfighs  but  .^8  puunds 

EASILY  oivcialrd  b>  tmr  man  ani  br1[>rr.  Doo 
work  (onnrrlv  icQuinni;  20  MEN:  TAKES  all 
(I>rin£  oui  ol  ifar  plilri  b>'  iti  imnirnir  ptrt- 
5iirr — a  facioi  utiobiiinablr  by  lund-prrfiUTr. 


20  Ton  Pressure 

BY  THE  STROKE 

OF 

THE  HAND 


THIS  IS  HOW 


The  McBride  HydrauHc 
Plate  Tightener 


SPEEDS  UP  SHIPBUILDING  IN 
SEATTLE  YARDS 


0 


WRITE  OR  \riRE 

Shipliuiklers  Machinery  Co.,  inc. 

201-2  Maynard  Building 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
SOLE  DISTRIBUTERS 


MA.MF.ICTIKEFS  Of 


No.  2  Exens — 20  »on  pressure 
No.  3  Exens— 60  ton  pressure 


SKINNER  &  EDDY  CORPORATION 

Scarphiiig  Machine 

Angle   Bevelling  and    Portable    Countersinking 

Motor  Driven  Machines 


nmnniiiinuiiuiiumiiBiiimaitiruiiiiiniiiiiiinmuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 


inimtmimimiiiiiitiiiiimullllniilliiniiliiiuiliiuniiimlliilflitlliminimiiiiiimii^^^  

iiiiniiniiiimiimuiimuiiiiiiinniiiiniiiimimiiiniiiintiuin'niniiiimiimnmi'imuiuiiim[minniiuraiiui^^^^^ 


iimnniiniiimnimiuiniiiitiimuniiiiiiiiiuit^ 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Hongkong  Office: 

FUNG  TANG 

6  Queen's  Road  Central 


SPICES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
CEREALS.  COFFEE,  TEA. 
COCOA.  BEANS,  PEAS, 
BEANS,   WALNUTS.  PEANUTS, 
SEEDS,  OIL  CAKES, 


Seattle  Office: 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Colman  Building 

IMPORTS 

FERTILIZERS,  METALS, 
MATCHES.  FIRECRACKERS, 
CRUDE  PRODUCTS  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS 
VEGETABLE  OILS, 


Shanghai  Office 

FUNG  TANG 

No.  1  Jinkee  Road 


ANIMAL  and  FISH  OILS, 
TALLOW,  GREASE,  ETC. 
FIBRES,    RATTANS,    REEDS, 
TANNING   MATERIALS, 
COPAL,  SHELLAC 


EXPORTS 

STEEL,  HOOP  IRON, 

TIN  PLATE, 

CANNED   FRUIT, 

GLASS, 

GALVANIZED   WIRE, 

TERNE  PLATE, 

SALMON, 

ROSIN, 

WIRE  NAILS. 

BOLTS.  SPIKES, 

CATTLE  BONES, 

LEATHER, 

WATER   PIPE. 

NUTS, 

ALUMINUM, 

rVORY, 

BOILER  PIPE, 

LEAD, 

PARAFFINE, 

PAINTS, 

BARREL    SHOOKS, 

BYRITES, 

BEESWAX, 

CHEMICALS 

Mn 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "REDBOIS  '                                                                 ALL  CODES 

January,     2019 
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h'.tahUshfd  1862 
Cable  Address:     "HAMMER" 

CODES: 

Western  Union,  A.  B.  C. 

5th  Edition,  Bentleys 

Hammer   &    Co. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Handlers  of  American  Products 
and   Manufacturers 

Offices: 

310  CLAY  STREET 

Corner  Front  Street 


San  Francisco, 


California 


Import  Specialties: 

Rice,  Beans,  Peas,  Walnuts,  Peanuts,  Vegetable  and  Fish 
Oils,  Coffee,  Copra,  Kapoc,  Spices,  Hemp,  Rubber,  Tapioca, 
General   Produce. 

Exporters  of: 

Grain,  Beans,  Hops,  Dried  Fruits.  Canned  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Canned   Sardines,  Canned  Vegetables.   Provisions. 
General    Produce,    Beverages,    Lumber,    Paper,    etc.     Sole 
Packers  "Eagle"  Brand  Apples,  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Correspondence    Solicited 
Cif    Prices   i  Specidlt) 


Standard  Products  Co. 

Asiatic — Import  and  Export 
Head  Office,  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Manila 
Yokohama 


EXPORTERS,  of  all  American  products,  especially  Iron 
and  Steel  Products,  Machinery,  Black  and  Galvanized 
Pipe,  either  American  or  English  Thread,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, Cutlery,  Sanitary  Fixtures,  Railway  Supplies, 
Asbestos,  Leather  Belting,  Explosives,  Imitation 
Leather,  Automobile  Trucks,  Tractors,  Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Chain,  Plate  and  Window  Glass,   Fabrikoid. 

IMPORTERS,  Raw  Materials  from  Asia,  Camel's  Hair. 
Animal  Hair,  Bristles,  Furs,  Hides  and  Skins,  Human 
Hair,  Egg  Products,  Nuts.  Oils,  Etc. 


Code  Word  "PERKINS."     All  Codes  Used. 


I    References,  First  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Italy,  Dun's 
I  or  Bradstreet's.  San  Francisco.  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address       DILL" 


r 


Watch  for  this  Trade-Mark 


EXPORTERS  OF 
Steel  Products                                     Chemicals 
Acids                                                   Hematine 
Caustic  Soda                                      Soda  Ash 

Rosin                                                                Turpentint 
and  Raw  Materials  for  All  Industries 

Dye  Stuff 

Barytes 

Phenol 

Fish  Oil 
Soya  Bean  Oil 
Hides 
Coffee 

IMPORTERS  OF 
Cocoanut  Oil 
Rape  Seed  Oil 
Beans 
Copra 
Rattans  Etc. 

Castor  Oil 
Tallow 
Peanuts 
Silks 

DILL  CROSETT,  Inc. 

235  Pine  Street                                       San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices  | 

128  William  Street                         New  York  | 

328  Sannomiya-Cho.  1  Chome     Kobe  Japan  | 

Union  Bajik  Chambers         Sydney,  Australia  I 

iiiiiiit(>iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNitiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiMiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'itniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiinitiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiii{iiiiiiii^ 


I  Pacific  Coast  | 

I  United    States   of   America  | 

I      Buyers'  Headquarters  | 

I  The  100%  Club  I 

I  Arcade  Fluor  Monadnock  Bldg,  San  Francisco  | 

I  An  extensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM   is  maintained    for  the  benefit  of  I 

1  buyers,  where  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  are  displayed'  i 

I  THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED  | 

I  To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The   Club.      An  information  bureau  is  i 

=  maintained.      All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers.  1 

i  The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  manufacturers  and  i 

1  merchants.      Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods  | 

i  and  ability  to  render  SERVICE   to  the  buying  public.       All  are   leaders  in  i 

i  their  line.  1 

i  \A/e  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  ail   charge  or  obligation.  § 

I  Business    connections   established.      Correspondence    invited    in    any    foreign  1 

i  language.  i 

i  Send  for  the  Complete  Story  1 

-  WM   E   HAGUE   Sec  Treas  " 
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Pan     Pacific 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  |  |  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  I 

IJAP.^"  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  (.O.i  i      m  -  1  i 


(JAP.AN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO 
Cipital.  Veil  SIOO.000,000  H^a.l  Office.  Tokyo 


RECORD 

BUILDERS 


Flcel  99_GroM  Tonnage.  500.000 

TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via  Japan  Ports.  Shang- 
hai and  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for  All 
Point?  in   the  Orient  and  Australia, 
Greally  Improved    Fast  Ser\-ice  of   Large.  High-Powered    Modern 
Twin  and  Triple  Screw  Steamships  with  Unequaled 
I'a&senger  Accommodations. 

DISI*L.\CKME.\T: 

.S.  S.  Sui\a  >larii  ::i.li:!4l  It^H  S.  S.  Katori  Mam  .  1!).::00  tonn 
S.  S.  KUNhlml  >lnru  ::i.OS0  Iodh  S.  S.  AtNiita  Marii.  .lU.Ofln  Ioiin 
S.  S.  KuMhlmn  Maru    1»^0(>    toni*        S.    S.    Knmu    Mam..    16,000  tuntt 

Fur  further  iiiforniation.  rates,  tickets,  berth  reservati'jn. 
etc.,  apifly  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  Untied 
Stales  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son.  Messrs.  Raymond  &  AVhitcomb  Co..  American  Express  Co.. 
and   other  tourist  agencies  in  all   parts  of  the  world,   or  to   liie 


OF 


Steel  Cargo 
STEAMSHIPS 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Coiman  Building 
Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 
Chicago 


Equitahle  BIdg 
New  York. 


OBiiwiiii>nriNi!iiJKiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiini'Uuiiii:iai]iuuiiiiuiiiiiaiii[iiiruuiiiir[iiiiii)[iiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii!i[iiii]iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiii 


Cable  Address,  "Connell" 

All  Codes 

Connell  Bros. 

Company 

GENERAL  IMPORTERS  and  EXP( 

DRTERS 

HOME  OFFICE 

1..  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U 

S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICE 

48S  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.. 

I .  S.  A. 

OFFICES  ALSO  AT 

Shanghai             .Manila             Hong  Kong 

Singapore 

iin                   IIS 

Correspondence  Solicited 

in                                  n        II 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON  U.  S.  A. 


pi!iiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiii]iiiitiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[ni^ 

I  A.  0.  Andersen  &  Co.  I 

i  ( California) 

I         SHIPOWNERS 

I  AGENTS 

I  BROKERS 

I  Importers  and  Exporters 


I  Direct  cable   connections   between   San    Fran- 

I  cisco    and     Scandinavia,    covering    all     Pacific 

I  Coast  shipping  business. 

I  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 

I  DEPARTMENT 

I  Direct  connections  in  Japan.  China,  Philippines. 

I  Straits    Settlement-.    East     Indies    and     India. 

I  covering    all    commodities    produced    in   these 

I  countries,    and     handling    .Xmerican    raw    and 

I  manufactured  products. 

I  OFFICES : 

I  New  York                 Portland.  Ore.                 Seattle 

§  Copenhagen             Christiania            Elsinore 

I    242  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  Phone  Sutter  1426 


January,     1  !l  1  !l 
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Cible  Address      VMICO     San  Fniuisco 
ABC  5th  Edition  Bentley's  Western  Union 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Resources  Over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established  1857 

Exporters 

Factory  Representatives 

Importers 


We  buy  and  sell  raw  materials,  natural 
products  and  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of  foreign  clients; 
or  as  principals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited,  Correspondence 
conducted  in  all  languages. 


871    Market   Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.    | 


I  MATSON  LINE 

I  San  Francisco  to 

I  Honolulu  Manila 

I  Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

i  Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


MATSON   NAVIGATION    CO. 


120   Market  Street 


M       I II  I  I  I  I  II  mil  II I  I 


San  Francisco,  Cal.     f 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiif 
liilliiilli;>li'lliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<!iiii:iitii;iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  | 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


has  established  an 


"ii  II  II  I  I  I  II II 


I  I  11  II  II  II  I  II  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  III  II 


II  III  III  I  III  II  I  I  II  I 


I  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

1  Under  the  Direction  nt   Harold   L.  Zellerbach 

I  and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for 

i  export  shipment. 

i  Cable  Address — **  Zellerbach" 

i  Codes 

I  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition        Bentley's        Western  Union     Liebera 

I        KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents 

=  \  okohama  and  Shanghai  _ 

1  I       I    I  I II    II I  II I II        II     1 1  II II  iiiiiiiiii  I  nil  II  I II  mil  in  i  imn  i  ni  i  n         niiimi  nnnnn  iiiiF 
III  II II  I  II I  II II II I  III  II  nil  II  III  II  n  I  n  in  n  in  n  in  im  ii  n  ti  in  iil 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND , ,  Rothwell  &  Co.  inc. 


Export  (ind  Import 

Bentley's  Code 

Manufacturers'  Export  Representative 

Prepared  to  Supply  All  Retjuirements  in 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Metals  of  All  Kinds 

Machinery  and  Industrial  Equipment 

Of  All  Descriptions 

Building  Material 
Construction  and  Supply  Specialties 

Buy  and  Sell  for  account  of  foreign 

clients  merchandise  of 

every  description 

Opeiatins^  In 

Australia  China  Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies      Philippines 

British  India 

245  MISSION  STREET 
San  Francisco  California,  U.  S.  A. 


Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Importers— Exporters 
Shipping 

97  Warren  St.      Loiija  Del  Comercio  517  Kobe 

New  York  Havana.  Cuba  Japan 

IMPORTS: 

China  Wood  Oil,  Peanut  Oil,  Soya  Bean  Oil.  Perilla  Oil, 

Fish  Oil.  Cocoanut  Oil.  Rapeseed    Oil.  Wiiale 

Oil,    Castor  Oil,   Sesame    Oil.    Beans, 

Peas.  Peanuts.  Silk  Piece  Goods 

Ginger.  Copra  and  Hemp 

EXPORTS: 

Canned  Fruits.  Canned  Fish.  Canned  Milk,  Resin,  Dye- 
stuffs.  Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash.  Paraffine. 
Iron.  Steel,  Machinery 

Correspondence  Invited 


I     till  III  III  III  II  II 
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Pan     Pacific 
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Pacific    American    Trading    Co,  | 

112   Market  St.,  San   Francisco  | 

Branch  Offices,  Soerabaia,  Java,  D.  E.  1.;    Shid-  i 

zuoka,   Japan.       Bank     References    Excbanget).  | 

IMPORTS—  I 

Tea,  Coffees.  Spices,  Copra,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Kapok.  Beans,  | 

Peanuts.   \\'alnuts,  Australian,  Copal  and   Damar  Gums,  § 

Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Yolk  and  Albumen.  | 

EXPORTS—  I 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools,  Metals  and  .Metal  Products,  | 

Chemicals,  r)rups.  .Medical  Goods,  Saccharin,  Dye  Stuffs;  | 

Hojsehold  Supplies:  Builders'  and   .Mill  Supplies;  .Motor  | 

Vehicles    and    Supplies;    Paper    Stock.    Stationery    and  = 

Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods.  Hosiery.  Textiles;  Groceries,  I 

I  Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints,  Oil  Leather,  California  | 

i  Beverages. 

j  Cable  Address,  "Energy."     All  Codes 

SilliniliialillMmiimni:mllli:imni-raiii!niiraEiiiiirii',i',:i!Lijir,ri:'iiti^jiii-!/iir-,i:i:; ,il[ilMiii:.r  itiii  un  n     u  n 

?miiiiiiini;iiiiiiiiiiiiunnniitii;uii,iir,mii  n;,'  iiniiiiuiiiiimiii'iinfiuii'driu.r.i,  im    ■■■-.ii  : i-  ■  IS 

I  Americas  &  Orient  Co.  i 


EXPORT 


Innncdiate  Delivery 
From  Stoek 


Iron 
Bolts 
Chain 
Axes 


Steel 
Nuts 
Waste 
Saws 


112  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    i     i 


Belting        Pulleys 
Logging  Tools 


I  Mill  and  Mine  Supply  Co. 


Cable  Address      Mihmine' 


Seattle,    U.  S.  A. 


inniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 


Indutelrial  Mineralb  Co.,  Inc. 

Monadnock   Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL, 

Phone  Kearny  2184 
YOUR  INQUIRIES  fPILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  CO. 


SHIP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS 
AND  APPRAISERS 


341  Montgomery  Street 


STEAMSHIP 
AGENTS 


PHO.VE  GARFIELIl  2241 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARVIN  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

SHOES  WHOLESALE 

216  Market  Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Large   Stock  of 

Men's,  Women's,  Boys' 
and    Childrens'    Shoes 

on    hand    for    immediate 
shipment 

Tennis  and  Outing 
Shoes 

Ail   styles   on   Hand   also 

RUBBER  SHOES 


EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED 


Bentley  Code 


Inspection  -  Testing 


E^xamlnatlonK     —     Certiflrntion 

3IaterlalN     nn«l     lOqiiipnient 

for    Kximrt 

R.   R.   .Mnlerlnl   —  Mnebloery 

Alefnl  ProdiictN — (Jeiicral  MiIhc. 


SamplinfTt  AnnlyMin  anil 

Certllicntlon   of 

OilH.     OrpH.     MInerolH 

anil    olhrr 
Importeil     >InterlnlN 


I     R.  E.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  Engineers  | 

I  (nntrolled    by    .Ikliot    A.    Hank»  = 

I  Established    186e  | 

I    Humboldt   Bank  BIdg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.  | 

It    |>r   HpntnllM'H  in  Prliiciiial  CltlCM  and  Portii  i 


iiliilliiiniiip>liniii>iiiittliilii"iii<iiiii<i'iiiiiiiniHiiTiiiiii(!iiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiii[|ii iiiiiiitiiittiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiriiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiirniiiminr^. 


I    Scott,  Sugden  &  Lamont 

I  Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 

I  orriT^T^T     Products  of  Alt  Kinds    T"r»/~\"rvT 

I     kj  X  J-JJ-JJ-J      Stork     Shipments       XliV^il 

I  iMARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

I  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

I  Cable  Addrrss:  " WALTERSCOT" 

I  OFFICES  IN 

I    CHICAGO  SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 

liiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiitiiiuiiil]l.illli]!lllili;lll!iiltllliiniulllitiiiiiiliiliiiillliliuiliiMillNlilliliiiiilitllllillimmtiiiiiti'iniin 
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PAN     PACIFIC 


A  MAGAZINE   OF    INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE     I      ^ 

John   H.   Gerrie Editor 

Wm.  Rutledge  McGarry 

Consulting   Editor 

San  Francisco,  California 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  and 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENTS 

\Vm.    E.   Aughinbaugh,    M.D.;   B.S.;    L.L.D 

New  York 

Juiji    G.    Kasai,    A.M Japan 

Valabdhas    Runchordas India 

George     Mellen Honolulu  ■ 

Thomas    Fox Straits    Settlement 

W.     H,     Clarke ; Australia 

Lazaro     Easch Mexico 

Vincent   CoUovich Chile    and   Peru 

L.    Carroll Seattle 

F.    J.    Menzies Los    Angeles 

Chao-Hsin     Chu,     B.C.S.,     M.A China 


FAX  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly 
development  of  COMMERCE  among  ALL 
cuuntru's  bordering  the  Pacific  OcL>an.  It 
aims  to  give  authentic  information  bearing 
upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign 
Trade;  that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  may  rest  upon  an  enduring  basis 
of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all  peoples  who 
look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial  advancement. 

AMERICAN  CO-V'SULS  are  privileged  to 
send  cards  of  introduction  with  Foreign 
UuyerM  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully  assured  that 
such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  tbp 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and 
INFORMATION  Bureaus,  while  traveling  in 
tlie    United    States. 

Pan  Pacifle  is  published  monthly.  Sub- 
scription jjrice,  $3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  ad- 
vance. Single  copies.  25  cents.  Advertising 
rates  on  application.  Correspondence  in  any 
language.     Address    all    communications    to 

P.\X     PACIFIC     CORPOR.VTn>\,     PiibliNherN. 
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China  Throws   Open   the  Door   of   Opportunity 

WELCOMES    AMERICAN    BANKERS,    MANUFACTURERS    AND     MERCHANTS 
OFFERS    IN    RETURN    RAW    MATERIALS,    FOODSTUFFS    AND    MANPOWER 


By   CHAO-HSIN   CHU 
•        Consul   General   of   China 
at  San  Francisco 
— o — 
\\7  ITH  the  world  war  practically 
'  '    concluded,  another  war,  blood- 
less but  almost  as  vital,  is  about  to 
begin.       The   problem   of  the   trade 
war  is  now  confronting  us.    This  war 
will  not  be  fought  by  soldiers  but  by 
a  strong  army  of  business  men.    If 
America  loses  in  the  trade  war  she 
also  loses  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
won  in  the  war  for  world  democracy. 

The  world  war  has  brought  great 
changes.  The  commercial  centre  has 
been  shifted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  will  become 
most  important  and  active  in  world 
commerce.  America  to-day  should 
place  herself  in  a  better  position  by 
bringing  about  closer  trade  relations 
with  China  and  establishing  a  solid 
foundation  on  the  Pacific  in  order  to 
successfully  fight  the  commercial 
battle  of  the  world. 

War  conditions,  instead  of  injuring, 
have  aided  China's  foreign  trade  de- 
velopment. In  the  year  1917,  there 
was  a  gain  of  25%  over  1916,  and  &%'', 
over  1915.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
high  exchange  rate  of  silver  in  favor 
of  China,  and  partly  to  shortage  of 
the  world's  production   of  raw   ma- 
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terials  which  caused  a  lively  demand 
for  raw  products  from  China. 

Since  the  European  war  broke, 
America  has  been  greatly  increasing 
the  percentage  of  her  share  in  China's 
exports.  In  1917  the  total  amount 
of  China's  raw  products  sold  to  Amer- 
ica was  worth  about  107  million  dol- 
lars, gold.  This  amount  indicates  a 
little  over  20',;  of  China's  total  ex- 
ports, while  in  1914,  America's  share 
in    China's    exports    was   only    11';;. 


We  should  not  be  content  with  this 
slight  increase  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  European  share  of  China's 
raw  products,  which  have  found  prac- 
tically no  market  in  Europe,  ought  to 
be  marketable  in  America.  Why  did 
America  not  enjoy  a  larger  share  in 
China's  exports  during  war  time? 
She  was  not  able  to  do  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  shortage  of  tonnage  limited 
the  carrying  of  China's  products  to 
America.  The  freight  rate  at  pre- 
sent is  on  an  average  about  60  dol- 
lars per  ton  from  China  to  America. 
Yet,  it  has  been  very  often  the  case 
that  the  merchants  on  the  other  side 
who  received  orders  from  America 
and  were  willing  to  pay  a  high  rate 
of  transportation,  were  unable  to  se- 
cure tonnage  and  consequently  such 
orders  had  to  be  cancelled. 

Some  people  say  that  America's 
purchases  from  China  were  restricted 
on  account  of  the  import  embargo. 
But,  I  understand,  most  of  the  foreign 
products  were  not  put  on  the  em- 
bargo list  until  the  middle  of  1917 
when  the  United  States  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Why 
did  not  America  make  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  percentage  in  the  share  of 
China's  raw  products  before  the  im- 
port embargo  took  place?  We  may 
well  conclude  that  the  limited  amount 
of  Chine-se  products  sold  to  the  United 
States  was  not  because  of  govern- 
ment   restrictions,    but    because    of 
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government  restrictions,  but  because 
of  scarcity  of  ocean-carrying  facili- 
ties. 

Another  reason  China's  raw  pro- 
ducts were  not  shipped  to  America 
on  a  larger  scale  was  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  direct  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Prior  to  the  war, 
China's  tea  was  bought  for  America 
in  Manchester,  England.  This  in- 
direct dealing  was  partly  due  to  the 
Chinese  merchants'  ignorance  of  the 
tea  market  in  America,  and  partly  to 
the  inactiveness  of  American  buyers 
who  might  not  care  or  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  China  direct. 

Furthermore,  America  even  to-day 
is  buying  lots  of  Chinese  products 
such  as  vegetable  oils  and  oil-bearing 
seeds  through  .Japan.  The  reason  of 
such  round-about  purchase  may  be 
due  to  the  convenience  of  shipment 
by  Japanese  vessels,  and  it  also  has 
been  considered  that  the  American 
buyers  do  not  want  to  speculate  in 
gold  exchange  for  silver  which  is 
u.sed  in  China  as  the  buying  standard. 

The  exchange  problem  could  be 
eventually  solved  simply  by  opening 
a  gold  dollar  account  with  a  foreign 
bank  in  China.  For  instance,  take  to- 
day's rate  of  exchange,  say,  one  dollar 
Mexican  equivalent  to  80  cents  of 
American  money,  as  a  basis  of  a  credit 
account  in  China.  By  so  doing,  no 
matter  when  you  order  goods  and  pay 
your  creditors  on  the  other  side,  and 
no  matter  how  fluctuating  the  rate  of 
exchange  may  be  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, you  will  not  suffer  loss  in  the 
lowness  of  the  gold  rate. 

The  consuming  desire  for  foreign 
goods  in  China  is  growing  from  year 
to  year,  but,  the  European  supply  has 
been  entirely  cut  off  on  account  of  the 
war.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  new 
source  to  meet  the  demand.  Japan 
has  enjoyed  an  enormous  increase  of 
her  trade  with  China  during  the  last 
few  years. 

America,  being  a  great  manufactur- 
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ing  country,  is  on  an  equal  basis. 
Yet,  in  1917  American  goods  imported 
into  China  were  only  a  little  over  ll";; 
of  the  total  imports  against  10';  in 
the  previous  year.  The  figure  shows 
a  very  limited  increase  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Why  had  America 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  war  op- 
portunity to  develop  her  foreign  trade 
in  China?  It  was  partly  for  the  reas- 
on that  her  commercial  activity  was 
limited  by  shortage  of  shipping  ac- 
commodations ;  partly  because,  since 
America  participated  in  the  war,  she 
had  been  devoting  her  producing  ca- 
pacity to  the  maintenance  of  war  sup- 
plies. 

Opportunities  Await 
Across  the  Pacific 

Now  the  war  is  over,  commercial 
opportunities  are  awaiting  in  China. 
I  understand  the  United  States  has 
been  building  up  its  foreign  trade  to 
a  full  extent  in  the  Latin  American 


countries.  But  you  have  not  paid 
adequate  attention  to  your  Far 
Eastern  trade.  I  urge  that  America, 
from  now  on,  keep  her  eyes  toward 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  in  order 
to  get  a  firm  hold  on  trade  develop- 
ment in  general,  and  replace  the  Ori- 
ental trade  of  Germany  in  particular. 

To  carry  on  your  trade  in  the  Orient, 
three  factors  must  be  attended  to: 
FIRST:  Sole  agencies  should  be  given 
to  Chinese  firms.  Hitherto,  some 
American  products  were  indirectly 
sold  to  China,  such  as  cotton,  which, 
prior  to  the  war  was  sold  in  Liver- 
pool for  delivery  in  China.  In  fact, 
foreign  trade  in  China  has  long  been 
more  or  less  monopolized  by  foreign 
firms  who  do  business  through 
Chinese  compradores.  The  compra- 
dore  system  in  China  has  long  been 
considered  as  the  only  solution  for 
foreign  merchants.  Yet  we  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  that  system 
because  of  its  indirectness  and  inef- 
ficiency in  business  dealings. 

To  remedy  this,  it  is  advisable  for 
American  manufacturers  to  appoint 
Chinese  sole  agents.  Local  conditions 
and  dialect  differences  would  discour- 
age the  foreign  salesman  in  trade 
development  in  the  interior  of  China, 
while  native  agents  could  under  all 
circumstances  carry  on  trade  exten- 
sively and  successfully. 

I  understand  many  American  manu- 
facturers are  not  actively  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Orient  but  occasionally 
receive  orders,  not  through  active 
salesmanship,  but  on  account  of  lack 
of  competition  in  Oriental  markets. 
The  orders  you  have  this  year  may  be 
partly  or  entirely  retained  in  succeed- 
ing years,  but  in  case  your  goods  may 
be  imitated  and  substitutes  be  given 
in  place  of  them  you  do  not  know,  for 
you  have  no  special  agent  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  your  permanent  trade. 
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If  you  entrust  your  trade  exclusive- 
ly to  native  firms  they  will  give  you 
guarantees  as  to  present  and  future 
trade.  For  instance,  you  are  now  re- 
ceiving orders  from  China,  sav,  worth 
$100,000  a  year.  The  Chinese  agent 
may  guarantee  you  at  least  this 
amount,  and  will  from  year  to  year 
develop  the  trade  to  meet  the  Chinese 
consuming  capacity. 

SECONDLY:  Advertising  should 
be  done  with  Chinese  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Advertising  is  not  new, 
but  its  application  to  the  present  situ- 
ation, when  exports  are  still  restricted 
by  war  conditions,  will  perhaps  be  a 
new  thought  to  some  American  manu- 
facturers. Good  will  advertising  does 
not  expect  immediate  result. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  trade  you 
enjoyed  before  or  to  create  a  new  field, 
I  urge  that  trade  marks,  especially 
those  already  known  in  the  Oriental 
markets,  be  kept  in  view  through  the 
means  of  Chinese  publicity,  although 


CHINA'S  DOOR  WIDE  OPEN 

— o 

We  arc  not  selfish  and  do  not  de- 
sire to  monopolize  industrial  activi- 
ties. Our  door  is  open  widely.  We 
are  welcoming  foreign  bankers,  cap- 
italists, manufacturers,  and  scien- 
tific experts,  particularly  those 
from  the  United  States.  In  re- 
ciprocity, we  are  willing  to  supply 
anything  that  we  possess,  such  as 
raw  materials,  foodstuffs  and  man- 
power.— Chao-Hsin  Chu. 


.vou    may    be   temporarily    unable    to 
turn  out  products  for  exportation. 

THIRDLY:  Labels  and  brands,  or 
"chops",  should  be  kept.  Owing  to 
conservatism  the  Chinese  look  for 
goods  they  are  accustomed  to  buy  and 
when  they  find  a  label  somewhat 
changed,  even  though  the  goods  be 
of  the  same  quality  or  even  better 
and  turned  out  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, it  would  be  beyond  the  reach 


of  their  understanding  and  would 
lead  to  a  loss  of  good  will.  Moreover, 
in  shipping  goods  to  China,  even  the 
packing  or  the  bottling  must  be  kept 
exactly  the  same  in  every  manner. 
In  short,  it  would  be  better  not  to  at- 
tempt to  give  anything  new  or  modi- 
fied to  the  Chinese  market. 

FOURTHLY:  Sample  exhibits 
should  be  maintained  in  Chinese 
trade  ports. 

FIFTHLY:  Commercial  commis- 
sions from  this  country  should  pay 
frequent  visits  to  China. 

Although  China  remains  an  agri- 
cultural country,  she  is  fitted  for 
manufacturing  enterprises.  China 
possesses  plenty  of  labor,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  production ;  her 
raw  materials  are  in  unlimited  sup- 
ply, being  advantageous  for  indus- 
trial purposes ;  she  has  variety  of  cli- 
mate and  fertility  of  soils  which  can 
produce  any  kind  and  any  amount  of 
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CO-OPERATION,  NEED  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

FORMER     CHIEF     OF     THE     BUREAU     OF     COMMERCE 
CHARGES  UNITED  STATES  WITH  DELAY  IN  PREPARING 


BY   DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

DURING  the  war  German  in- 
dustry has  gone  through  the 
process  of  amalgamation  and  syndi- 
cation. The  trusts  and  cartels  in 
Germany  which  before  the  war  were 
large  have  been  increased  in  size, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  after-the- 
war  competition. 

Germany  has  taken  every  means 
of  meeting  after-the-war  competition, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  piling  up  sup- 
plies of  such  manufactured  goods  as 
musical  instruments,  fancy  wares, 
pottery,  glassware,  potash,  dyes,  syn- 
thetic products,  etc.  She  is  planning 
to  use  the  neutral  countries  through 
which  to  develop  trade,  and  has  al- 
ready put  into  operation  several  new 
entirelv  reorganized  government  de- 
partments dealing  with  trade  and 
commerce. 

I  doubt  if  Germany  will  be  able, 
even  with  these  methods,  to  compete 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  she  is 
definitely  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Great    Britain    Plans 
For  Trade  Expansion. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cares  that 
have  rested  on  Great  Britain  durmg 
the  last  four  years,  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  British  people  have 
found  time  to  think  of  foreign  trade. 
Britain's  preparations  for  after-the- 
war  trade  are  more  complete  and  far- 
reaching  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation's.  Great  Britain  has  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  "British  Trade 
Corporation,"  with  a  capital  of  about 
$50,000,000. 

Great  Britain  is  planning  the  close 
control  of  raw  materials  so  that  raw 
materials  may  be  insured  to  British 
industry.  The  tariff  is  under  dis- 
cussion" in  Great  Britain  and  it  is 
likely  that  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection, at  least  for  the  highly  tech- 
nical key  industries,  will  be  adopted 
and  also  that  some  sort  of  inter-im- 
perial tariff  will  be  put  into  operation. 

There  has  also  been  organized  a 
new  corporation  for  developing  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
known  as  the  British-Italian  Corpo- 
ration. This  company  is  now  en- 
gaged in  buying  up  public  utilities 
in  Italy  and  otherwise  promoting 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 


Tlie  Utiited  States  is  not  doing  av  niiicli 
as  Great  Britain  or  even  Germany  in  pre- 
paring for  world  trade.  This  charge  is 
made  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt,  former  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  in  the  accompanying  article. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  has 
done  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of 
preparing  for  after-the-war  trade. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  permit  national 
banks  to  own  stock  in  foreign  trade 
banks.  The  Webb-Pomerene  law  per- 
mits manufacturers  to  combine  in 
order  to  develop  foreign  markets. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  will 
have  one  of  the  largest  merchant 
marines  in  the  world  when  this  war 
is  finished.  But  as  yet  there  have 
been  no  real  steps  taken  to  organize 
for  foreign  trade  after  the  war  which 
show  any  thought  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  nor  is  our  Government 
policy  being  shaped  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation. 

The  great  war  has  left  us  certain 
assets  with  respect  to  foreign  trade. 
We  have  a  larger  volume  than  ever 
before.  We  have  a  merchant  marine 
as  large  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
We  are  no  longer  a  debtor  nation,  but 
now  have  a  very  large  credit  balance. 
Our  contact  with  the  sources  of  raw 
material  is  much  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  finally  there  is  an  awakened 
public  interest  in  foreign  trade,  and 
by  public  interest  I  mean  the  man  in 
the  street,  the  college,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  banker. 

Things  We  Must  Do 
To   Gain   New   Trade 

There  .are  certain  things,  however, 
that  must  be  done,  and  done  imme- 
diately, if  we  are  to  have  a  fair  show 
in  foreign  trade  from  now  on. 

Our  Government  must  remove  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  all  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  foreign  trade, 
although  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
remove  these  restrictions  at  one 
swoop.  Certain  import  control  and 
certain  control  of  shipping  must  un- 
doui^tedly  remain  for  a  few  weeks, 
or,  at  most,  a  few  months.  We  must 
get  rid  at  once  of  the  export  control 
which  has  served  its  purpose,  and  a 
very  high  purpose  indeed. 

Control  of  manufacturers  through 
priority  must  go  as  quickly  as  pos- 


sible. Control  of  rail  transportation 
must  also  go  and  our  shipping  control 
likewise,  as  soon  as  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  Expeditionary  Forces 
and  of  the  European  situation  will 
permit.  If  we  are  to  properly  sup- 
ply the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  serve  Europe  by  supplying  the 
things  they  most  need,  trade  must  be 
permitted  to  resume  as  quickly  as 
possible  its  normal  course. 

Commercial  Policy 
Need  of  This  Nation 

We  must  revise  our  laws  relating 
to  shipping  so  that  our  merchant 
marine,  built  at  such  great  cost,  will 
not  be  sold  to  other  countries. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  an  intelli- 
gent interest  is  taken  in  foreign  trade 
by  our  Government,  at  the  White 
House,  in  the  Executive  Department, 
and  in  commerce,  and  this  means 
that  the  United  States  must  formu- 
late a  commercial  policy,  that  the 
United  States  must  .seek  commercial 
advantages  by  treaties,  that  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  must  be  taught  that 
its  chief  subject  matter  is  commerce, 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
must  be  given  a  real  job  and  its  work 
in  promoting  foreign  trade  must  be 
increased  and  broadened,  and  that  we 
must  recognize  the  responsibilities 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  lays  upon 
us  and  make  a  repetition  of  the  Mexi 
can  affair  an  impossibility. 

We  must  extend  our  commercial 
and  investment  banking  hand  in  hand 
into  foreign  markets  so  that  trade 
may  flow  freely  and  directly  and  so 
that  our  large  credit  balance  will  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  mu.st  continue  the  direct  con- 
tacts that  we  have  made  with  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  elimi- 
nate indirect  trade  wherever  we  find 
it. 

Our  manufacturers  and  exporters 
must  co-operate  more  closely  for  the 
promotion  of  the  sale  of  American 
merchandise  in  foreign  markets. 

We  must  educate  ourselves  for  for- 
eign trade.  We  must  educate  the 
man  in  the  street,  the  manufacturer, 
the  heads  of  his  departments,  the  ex- 
porter, his  staff,  the  banker,  the  rail- 
road man,  the  shipping  man,  the  in- 
vestor, and  finally,  last  but  not  least, 
the  college  professor. 
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NATURE  HAS  BEEN  KIND  TO  THIS  PART  OF  HAWAII 
HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  WILL  ADD  TO  POPULARITY 
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BY  GEORGE  MELLEN 
— 0 — 

HILO  is  a  place  where  Honolulu 
folks  come  when  they  get  the 
chance  and  stay  till  they  have  to  go 
back — so  they  say  in  Hilo.  There  is 
another  epigramatic  gem  that  goes 
even  further:  Honolulu  is  a  place 
where  folks  land  and  stay  until  they 
get  tired,  then  move  to  Hilo  and  set- 
tle down  for  life. 

It  is  usually  conceded  that  encomi- 
ums of  the  home  town  should  be 
flavored  with  at  least  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
yet,  after  spending  a  month  or  so  in 
Hilo,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these 
effusions  not  so  redundant  as  they 
appear  at  first  glance. 

Nature  has  been  kind  and  no  strain 
upon  the  imagination  is  necessary  to 
become  enamoured  of  Hilo.  It  is  the 
chief  town  and  port  of  Hawaii,  largest 
island  of  the  group  formerly  known 
as  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  writing  anything  about  Hawaii 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
dwell  upon  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
i-sland,  the  charming  native  and  cos- 
mopolitan population  which  makes  it 
so  picturesque  and  interesting  and, 
of  course,  the  climate,  which  is  nat 
tropical  but  closely  approximates  the 
ideal  held  by  dwellers  in  northern 
zones  of  what  a  tropic  should  be. 
There  is  quite  a  difference,  as  any 
who  have  dwelt  in  the  true  tropics 
can  attest. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
inform  all  concerning  the  Port  of 
Hilo;  what  it  has  in  the  way  of 
natural  advantages  to  shipping,  what 
artificial  conveniences  it  has  acquired 
and  what  it  proposes  lo  acquire  if 
unwavering  determination  amount  to 
anything. 

The  Harbor  of  Hilo  is  the  largest 
in  the  Territory,  and  it  took  very 
little  digging  to  make  it  so.  All  that 
Nature  had  left  undone  was  an  arm 
of  land  to  shut  out  the  ocean  swell. 
This  was  supplied  after  considerable 
energetic     go-getting    by     a    public 


spirited  citizenry.  The  result  is  a 
fine  breakwater  three  fourths  com- 
pleted at  the  present  time. 

The  original  project  called  for  9700 
feet  of  rubble  breakwater  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,700,000.  The  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  July  25,  1912, 
modified  this  to  provide  for  dredging 
shoals  at  the  entrance  of  Kuhio  Bay 
(the  inner  harbor)  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  $71,000,  being  $5,000, 
under  the  original  estimate.  This 
undershooting  the  mark  is  contrary 
to  history  in  such  things  and  must 
have    been    an    inadvertence.     It    is 
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more  than  offset,  however,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  discrepancy  of  $55.5,- 
308,  between  the  original  estimate 
for  the  breakwajter  and  its  actual 
cost. 

Up  to  May  6,  1918,  $1,326,000  of 
the  original  F"ederal  appropriation 
had  been  made  available.  The  amount 
available  at  present  is  $160,000  which 
is  being  expended  to  complete,  prob- 
ably early  in  -January,  the  800  feet 
called  for  under  the  present  contract 
which  will  exhaust  available  funds ; 
leaving  3000  feet  yet  to  build.  This 
means  an  appropriation  of  $374,000 
must  be  available  by  Congress  before 
Hilo  Harbor  is  what  it  should  be  as 
a  convenience  to  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  ships  of  foreign 
nations. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  R.  Raymond,  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Office; 
War  Department,  Honolulu,  strongly 
recommends  that  this  amount  be  ap- 
propriated, on  account  of  the  large 
amount  already  expended  on  the  im- 
provements of  this  harbor  for  the 
safe  and  economical  handling  of  the 
large  commerce  of  this  port. 

Developing  Harbor  For 
Flood  of  Shipping 

Every  effort  is  also  being  made  by 
Hawaii's  delegate  to  Wa.shington 
and  the  business  interests  of  Hilo 
to  keep  before  Congress  the  impera- 
tive need  of  finishing,  and  quickly, 
the  development  of  this  harbor 
against  the  flood  of  Trans-Pacific 
commerce  it  will  be  called  upon  to 
handle  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Congress 
included  no  items  in  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill  for  1918  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
was  indubitably  on  account  of  war 


work ;  but  since  that  session  many 
startling  ideas  have  broken  cover. 
But  the  prospect  of  having  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  good  American  registry 
flitting  about  with,  like  Noah's  dove, 
no  place  to  rest  a  foot,  this  oversight 
does  not  look  good  to  me. 

If  ships,  as  has  been  predicted,  are 
to  swarm  on  the  Pacific,  ports  of  call 
will  be  needed — good  roomy  harbors 
adequately  equipped  to  expeditiously 
take  care  of  vessels  before  they  eat 
their  heads  off  lying  outside  await- 
ing a  berth,  or  repairs,  or  stores  or 
any  of  the  many  things  a  ship  must 
have  or  bust  her  owners.  As  the 
owners  in  this  expected  ca.se  will 
most  likely  be  Uncle  Sam  &  Co.,  Un- 
limited, there  seems  ample  reason 
for  an  agitated  mental  .state  on  the 
part  of  those  immediately  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  this,  they  have  com- 
menced to  .stir  things  up.    Honolulu 


Harbor  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  fa- 
cilities augmented.  Hilo  folks  are 
noted  for  prescience  and  their  par- 
ticular "hunch"  now  is  that,  even 
with  Honolulu  harbor  enlarged  it  will 
still  fail  to  properly  take  care  of  all 
ships  destined  to  touch  at  the  Cross 
roads  of  the  Pacific. 

Hilo  can  take  care  of  the  overflow. 
She  has  466  acres  of  navigating  and 
anchorage  room  within  the  break- 
water, dredged  to  a  uniform  35  feet. 
Even  with  the  breakwater  in  its  pre- 
.sent  incomplete  state,  this  provides 
a  perfectly  safe  harbor.  The  en- 
trance is  half  a  mile  wide,  55  feet 
deep  and  even  a  dog-barking  skipper 
could  make  it  by  dead  reckoning.  'The 
course  is  range-lighted  and  fogs  are 
unknown. 

Need  of  Hilo  Port  Is 
Increased  Dockage 

All  these  advantages  Hilo  has. 
What  she  needs  is  more  docks.  The 
one  she  has  is  a  good  one ;  but  wholly 
insuflicient.  There  is  immediate  need 
for  six  more.  Kuhio  wharf,  the  pre- 
sent dock,  has  an  area  of  199,790 
square  feet  with  117,530  square  feet 
shed  area.  It  has  four  overhead 
electrically  operated  conveyors  with 
hinged  arms  at  the  shed  front  for 
delivery  to  ships  and  capable,  with 
the  floor  drag  chain  conveyors,  of 
handling  1800  to  2200  bags  of  sugar 
per  hour — faster  than  most  ships  can 
stow  them.  Deep  sea  boats,  loaded, 
may  lie  alongside  with  plenty  of  depth 
to  spare.  This  is  a  bulkhead  whai-f, 
however,  and  can  work  but  one  side. 

Adjacent  to  this  wharf  and  for 
manj'  aci'es  back  and  along  shore  is 
level  land  for  warehouses,  shops  etc. 
It's  solid  lava.  The  business  district 
of  Hilo  is  two  miles  distant  by  a 
dead  level  concrete  roadway.     Not  far 
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from  the  Kuhio  wharf,  where  the 
breakwater  starts,  is  a  location  upon 
which  Hilo  wants  a  Federal  Marine 
Hospital,  otherwise  known  as  "Quar- 
antine." 

Until  the  Port  of  Hilo  is  thus  pro- 
vided and  proper  government  ship- 
ping officials  detailed  to  clear  ships, 
pratique  cannot  be  granted  and  a  trip 
to  Honolulu,  200  miles  north  west,  is 
necessary  before  a  ship  may  resume 
her  voyage.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  such  delays  will  be  tolerated 
by  shipmasters  of  any  country,  not 
to  mention  the  extra  expense.  Hilo 
should  be  a  full  fledged  port  and  with- 
out doubt  will  be  as  soon  as  the  Ship- 
ping Board  can  impress  upon  Con- 
gress that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
going  to  figure  mightily  in  the  hand- 
ling of  our  new  merchant  marine. 

Many  Good  Reasons 
For  Harbor  Completion 

There  are  no  good  reasons  why  the 
Port  of  Hilo  should  not  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
many  most  trenchant  reasons  why  it 
should.  The  main  reason  is  that 
Trans-Pacific  shipping  will  demand 
all  the  accommodations  both  Hono- 
lulu and  Hilo  harbors  can  provide 
immediately  after  the  war — and  ac- 
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31  miles  from  Hilo  by  a  fine  oil-gravel 
surfaced  concrete  speedway,  which 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  runs  to  the 
very  rim  of  this  seething,  smoking 
wonder.  You  can  look  into  the  flam- 
ing throat  of  Halemaumau  (House  of 
e-\er-lasting  fire)  without  getting  ofl" 
the  cushions  of  your  car.  The  road 
from     Hilo     to     the     Volcano     runs 
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commodating  shipping  is  a  profitable 
business.  Where  .ships  come,  com- 
merce and  prosperity  come.  Ships 
prefer  to  make  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  crossing  the  Pacific,  even  though 
they  add  some  nautical  miles  to  their 
course,  because  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  "Sunshine  Belt" 
where  fogs,  storms  and  other  im- 
pediments to  navigation  are  unknown. 
Hilo  is  the  entrepot  for  the  island 
of  Hawaii.  On  this  island  exists  the 
only  sight  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  in 
the  world — the  Volcano  of  Kilauea, 


through  a  continous  lane  of  riotious 
verdure  from  the  tropic  growths  of 
mango,  cncoanut,  banana,  sugar  cane, 
ki  plants  and  twining  ia-ia  vines  with 
their  carmine  orchid-like  blooms,  to 
the  mighty  mountain  forests  of  ohia 
and  koa  (Hawaiian  mahogany)  and 
gigantic  tree-ferns  2.5  feet  high  at  the 
Volcano  which  is  4000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Beyond  the  crater  of  Kilauea 
towers  snow-capped  Mauna  Loa's, 
13,675  feet  in  elevation.  Along  the 
way  to  this  mountain  park — which  is 
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in  the  U.  S.  National  Fark  reserve — 
the  senses  of  the  sentimental  may 
revel  in  balmy  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  banyan,  guava  and 
ginger  flowers  to  snappy  highland  air 
spicy  with  odors  of  wild  roses. 

That  may  not  impress  the  cold, 
calculating  investor  in  wharf  and 
warehouse  enterprises  as  particularly 
peritenent;  but  if  one  can't  think  in 
terms  of  tourist,  then  consider  the 
$.58,337,00.5.00  worth  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Territory  this  year,  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  which  passed 
through  the  Port  of  Hilo. 


Commercial  Potentialities 
Awaiting  Development 

The  island  of  Hawaii  has  potentiali- 
ties of  a  commercial  nature  merely 
awaiting  enterprising  capital  to  re- 
turn hand.some  profits.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  vast  plantations;  but 
of  opportunity  for  the  turning  of 
small  tracts  into  prodiicers  of  tropi- 
cal fruits,  the  lauhala  (pandanus) 
groves  into  hats,  mats  and  such 
things  and  the  acres  upon  acres  of 
the  wild  guava  into  jelly  and  jam. 
Lest  you  imagine  Hawaii  to  be  a  dab 
of  coral  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  let 
me  mention  one  cattle  ranch  of  500,- 
000  acres  which,  as  a  side  line,  culti- 
vates 10,000  acres  of  superior  field 
coi-n. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  Hawaii 
is  not  a  foreign  tropic  land ;  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  where  one  may  live  and  do 
business  under  the  same  laws  and 
conditions  and  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  a  social  and  business  way 
that  may  be  had  on  the  mainland. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  no  one 
should  figure  on  locating  in  Hawaii 
as  a  dependent  upon  salaried  positions 
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WHAT    OF     R  L'  S  S  1  A 

JAPAN     SEEKING     SIBERIAN    TRADE 
SETS   EXAMPLE   TO    UNITED    STATES 


That  Japan  has  got  a  good  start  on  the 
United  Slates  in  the  race  for  Siberian 
trade  is  indicated  in  reports  to  the  Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
correspondents  at  Vladivostok  and  other 
points  in  eastern  Russia.  In  the  statement 
presented  herewith  the  American-Russian 
Chamber  calls  attention  to  the  activities  of 
Japanese  business  interests,  and  urges 
American  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and 
exporters  generally  to  wake  «p  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Eastern  Russian  field. 

JAPANESE  business  interests,  are 
penetrating  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  all  forms  of  commercial  and 
industrial  propositions  in  Siberia.  Of 
the  three  important  industries  in  Si- 
beria— fishing,  mining,  and  lumber — 
the  Japanese  have  already  secured 
almost  complete  control  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  Kamtchatka. 

At  a  public  auction  of  fishing  con- 
cessions held  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  Japanese  interests  secured  87 
per  cent  of  all  fishing  concessions  in 
this  district,  thereby  giving  them 
virtual  control  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 


In  the  mining  industry  the  Japa- 
nese are  making  as  careful  investi- 
gation as  possible  of  the  value  of  the 
iron  ore  and  other  mining  properties 
and  have  already  purchased  from 
Russian  interests  a  number  of  the 
important  mining  properties  in  the 
well-known  mining  districts  of  Eas- 
tern Siberia.  Those  mining  proper- 
ties include  both  iron  ore  and  coal. 

In  addition  to  securing  important 
industrial  propertities,  Japanese  busi- 
ness interests,  assisted  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  are  showing  com- 
mendable initiative  and  energj'  by 
developing  commercial  trading  and 
by  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  permanent 
commercial  and  industrial  field  after 
the  war. 

Siberia  presents  a  profitable  field 
for  commercial  trading  on  account  of 
a  large  accumulation  of  raw  materials, 
consisting  chiefly  of  furs,  fur  skins. 
agricultural  seeds,  particularly  sugar 
beet  seed,  and  other  staple  raw  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  forwarded  to 
Vladivostok  by  Russian  business 
houses  and  by  Russian  co-operative 
societies  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
be  e.xchanged  for  the  necessaries  of 


SHALL  \\K  HKLl'  lUSSLV? 
I'nless  Ihc  .\miTican  people  show  evi- 
dence of  Iheir  ability  and  willingness 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  prOKram  for 
Russia,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  play  an 
important  role  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  and  restoration  of  Rus- 
sian life  after  the  war.  It  behooves 
every  American  business  house  to  realize 
the  importance  of  Russia  in  the  recon- 
struction period  and  the  necessity  for 
comprehensive  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  at  the  present  time. 


life  in  the  way  of  general  merchan- 
dise, farming  implements,  and  tools, 
which  are  so  vitally  important  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation in  both  Siberia  and  Russia. 

The  larger  groups  of  Russian  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  important  co- 
operative societies  and  credit  unions 
are  only  too  anxious  to  open  up  direct 
connections  with  America,  for  they 
realize  that  America  is  most  favor- 
ably placed  to  furnish  the  supplies 
and  assistance  which  are  so  neces- 
sary. 

Every  day  that  is  lest  in  supplying 
Siberia  with  these  necessities  and  in 
the  organization  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  economic  assistance  for 
the  Russian  people  means  the  loss  of 
invaluable  time  both  in  connection 
with  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  lives  and  also  the  develop- 
ment of  an  active  co-operation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 


PLAN  FREE  PORT 
FOR  PHILIPPINES 

IN  order  that  Manilia  may  enjoy  all 
the  commercial  advantages  to 
which  her  geogi'aphical  position  en- 
titled her  in  the  trade  of  the  Far 
East,  the  Philippine  Legislature  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  declaring 
her  a  free  port.  Recommendation  to 
this  effect  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  may  be  embodied  in  the  annual 
message  of  the  Governor-General. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strate- 
gic commercial  position  of  the  Philip- 
pines. With  Manila  as  a  center  and 
a  radius  of  1900  miles,  it  is  pointed 
out,  it  will  include  all  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  centers  of  the 
East.  The  significance  of  this  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  recalled  that  Hong- 
kong and  Singapore,  the  only  free 
ports  in  the  Far  East,  although  not 
so  advantageously  situated  as  Manila, 
have  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
vast  bulk  of  commerce  that  enters 
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-America's  foreign  trade,  after  final  peace,  must  be  based  on  fair  exchange  of 
commodities,  exporting  what   we  can  sell  more  cheaply. 

A  new  commercial  program  not  based  on  fair  exchange,  but  tending  to  increase 
the  debt  of  other  nations  to  us,  would  make  us  the  most  hated  nation  in  the  world. 

.America's  aim  must  be  to  export  less  raw^  material  and  more  hnisl.ed  products. 
This  will  be  the  arrangement  most  profitable  to  the  I'nited  States. 

The  problem  for  manufacturers  is  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  foreign  peoples  with  whom  we  would  deal,  so  that  we  may  olTer  them  what  they 
want  and  as  they  want  it.  We  must  adopt  the  policy  that  "the  customer  is  al- 
ways right." 


freely  and  without  tariff  restrictions. 

The  oj-ening  of  a  free  port  in  the 
Philippines,  the  director  of  commerce 
and  industry  has  pointed  out,  will 
rapidly  advance  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  islands  and  enable 
the  Philippines  to  compete  favorably 
and  strongly  with  the  other  commer- 
cial centers  lying  at  the  gate  of  China. 

The  Philippines  have  about  seven 
ports  of  entry,  where  foreign  vessels 
can  load  and  unload  their  goods  sub- 
ject to  customs  regulations.  Manila 
is  a  port  of  entry.  The  defect  pointed 
out  of  being  a  port  of  entry  is  that  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  base  for  trans- 


shipment of  goods,  being  subject  to 
customs  regulations  which  give  un- 
necessary delay  to  the  movement  of 
com.merce. 

If  Manila  is  made  a  free  port,  as 
proposed,  commanding  the  most  strat- 
egic position  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Far  East,  it  will  become,  it  is  fore- 
seen, the  greatest  commercial  dis- 
tributing center  on  that  part  of  the 
globe.  Removing  customs  regulations 
on  the  entry  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
Philippines  will  solve  the  difliculties 
encountered  at  present  in  the  port  of 
Manila,  thus  inviting  to  itself  the 
commerce  that  is  being  carried  to 
Hongkong  and  Singapore. 
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AS  the  war  continued  the  diffi- 
culties in  Eastern  countries  se- 
curing adequate  supplies  from  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe  became  greater. 
Freight  rates  also  were  increased ; 
likewise  the  goods  at  the  point  of  ori- 
gin steadily  increased  in  cost.  These 
factors  compelled  the  investment  of 
capital  in  enterprises  that  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  before 
the  war. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  there  has  not 
been  a  great  tendency  to  launch  into 
new  enterprises.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rubber  industry  attracts 
most  of  the  capital  invested  in  this 
country.  Rubber  has  been  good  for 
the  country.  But  it  al.so  has  had  a 
pernicious  influence.  It  is  largely 
due  to  rubber  that  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  Federated  IVIalay  States 
are  as  prosperous  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day.  On  that  score  we  are 
thankful  to  the  rubber  industry. 

But  rubber  concerns  as  a  rule  have 
been  able  to  pay  such  large  dividends 
that  a  prospective  investor  is  not  at- 
tracted by  the  average  enterprise 
that  promises  him  a  modest  1.5',i  per 
annum.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
cases  where  rubber  concerns  have 
paid  over  100  •>;  for  several  years, 
while  757c  and  SO":;  have  been  quite 
common.  Anything  under  25';;  in 
rubber  is  considered  low. 

The  result  has  been  that  investors 
have  not  cared  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  forms  of  enterprise. 
They  could  always  invest  their  money 
profitably  in  rubber,  and  they  had  no 
desire  to  experiment  with  other  en- 
terprises. As  a  consequence  we  find 
that  outside  rubber  and  tin  there  are 


RICHES    IN     RUBBER 

BUT   iVIALAYA   AWAITS   EXPLOITATION 
IN   OTHER    FORMS   OF    ENTERPRISE 

BY  THOMAS  FOX 

(Staff  Correspondent  at   Singapore) 


no  industries  of  any  great  importance 
in  this  country. 

Agriculture  proper  has  been  neg- 
lected. Rice  is  the  staple  diet  of  the 
Malays  and  the  Chinese  and  Indians. 
Yet  rice  cultivation  has  not  been 
undertaken  on  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate scale.  The  country  depends 
'  n  Siam  and  Burma  for  rice  supplies, 
(iovernment  did  make  an  effort  to 
encourage  rice  cultivation  but  it  has 
not  been  an  eminent  success.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  F.  M.  S.  could 
not  cultivate  two-thirds  of  the  rice 
consumed  in  the  country.  The  fail- 
ure to  do  so  has  to  be  attributed  to 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  rub- 
ber industry. 

Rice  cultivation  in  comparison  with 
rubber  cultivation  gives  such  a  small 
return  that  rice  has  been  neglected 
in  favour  of  rubber.  That  may  be 
sound    economics   for   the   individual. 


favourable.  The  land  has  to  be  well 
irrigated  for  rice  cultivation,  and  if 
there  is  not  an  ample  supply  of  water 
near,  then  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
take the  work.  Land  that  could  not 
be  reached  by  an  ample  supply  of 
water  could  not  be  put  under  rice. 

Other  Foodstuffs  Are 
Badly  Needed 

There  are  other  forms  of  food- 
stuffs that  might  be  grown  with 
profit  to  the  State  and  the  individual. 
Government  some  time  ago  stated 
that  they  were  ready  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  foodstuffs,  and  for 
a  short  period  it  looked  as  if  they 
meant  to  interpret  their  promise  in 
a  practical  way.  But  later  events 
have  shown  lamentable  discourage- 
ment of  private  effort,  and  it  seems 
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but  it  is  unsound  economics  for  the 
State,  and  the  surprise  is  that  the 
Government  has  not  taken  measures 
to  insist  on  the  cultivation  of  rice 
under  certain  conditions. 

It  might  be  insisted  that  when  land 
is  given  out  for  the  cultivation  of  rub- 
ber, where  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able, that  a  portion  be  set  aside  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  every    piece  of  land  that  is 


that  very  little  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Anyone  who  wished  to  place  land 
under  cultivation  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  local  production  of  foodstuff's 
was  met  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
glaring  instances  of  red  tape.  Gov- 
ernment did  not  say,  "keep  within 
the  law  and  we  will  give  you  every 
encouragement."    Oh,  no.    They  did 

(Continued    on   Page    113) 
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Pan     Pacific 


s.o.s. 

SAVE  OUR 
MERCHANT 
MARINE! 


BY  ROBERT  DOLLAR 

THE  question  that  is  troubling 
all  thinking  men  today  is:  How- 
are  we  going  to  operate  our  ships 
after  the  war?  Seeing  that  in  nor- 
mal times  our  present  laws  and  regu- 
lations make  it  a  financial  impracti- 
cability, we  must  not  get  carried  away 
with  the  present  abnormal  conditions 
and  rates  of  freight,  which  make  it 
quite  possible  for  anyone  to  make  a 
profit,  no  matter  how  inexperienced. 
So  all  the  figures  and  considerations 
in  this  article  are  based  on  normal 
conditions  which  are  sure  to  come 
after  the  war. 

An  illustration  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  here  is  one  showing  the 
condition  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  up  to 
May,  1917: 

1913 — Before  the  war  and  before  the 
Seamen's  Bill  had  gotten  in  its 
deadly  iiork,  Japanese  vessels  in 
American  trade  on  the  Pacific  were 
26.05':;  ;  American  vessels  on  the 
Pacific   were    26.10'v. 

After  May  1.  1917,  Japanese  vessels 
were  .50.90'y  ;  American  vessels  (re- 
sulting    from     the     Seamen's     Bill) 

The  following  shows  where  crews' 
wages  cut  some  figure.  This  is  taken 
from  our  books  on  three  steamers 
which  we  were  operating  in  1914. 
Their  indicated  horsepower  was  ex- 
actly the  same  and  the  tonnage  was 
nearly  the  same: 

American  steamer,  47  men  $3,720.00  a 

month. 
British    steamer,   36    men    $1,308.00    a 

month. 
Japanese   steamer,   36    men    $777.00   a 
month. 

On  the  Pacific  the  keen  competition 
that  Americans  have  to  meet  is  from 
the  Japanese,  and  after  the  war  this 
competition  will  also  be  felt  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  foregoing  figures  give 
a  good  idea  of  what  it  is.    The  Japa- 


Captain  Robert  Dollar  is  the  pioneer  Pan 
Pacific  propagandist.  Ever  since  his  first 
venture  in  China  trade  in  1901,  Captain 
Dollar  has  been  preaching  trade  across  the 
Pacific  and  around  the  Pacific.  Captain 
Dollar  has  been  the  leader  in  condemnation 
of  the  neglect  of  American  shipping  in- 
terests by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  accompanying  article  from  his  pen  is 
the  tnost  notable  call  yet  issued  to  the 
.American  public  in  behalf  of  the  new  mer- 
chant inarine. 

nese  shipowners  have  made  enormous 
profits  during  the  war;  therefore  that 
competition  will  in  future  be  backed 
up  by  plenty  of  money,  by  having 
subsidies  for  shipbuilding  and  for 
carrying  the  mails  and  other  advan- 
tages that  the  American  shipowner 
must  combat. 

At  a  banquet  in  Philadelphia  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  announced  the 
contemplated  extension  of  Govern- 
ment ownership,  to  ow-n  and  operate 
all  American  ships  and  to  engage  in 


NOT    A.MERICAN    SEAMEN 


The  Seamen's  bill  was  entitled  "To 
l)romote  the  Welfare  of  American 
Seamen."  The  Inspector's  records  of 
San  Francisco,  shortly  after  it  be- 
came law,  show  that  of  2,064  men 
S'7c  were  American  born,  17';  natur- 
alized citizens  and  75';  aliens.  An 
.\merican  steamer  cleared  recently 
from  San  Francisco  with  a  crew  com- 
posed of  3  Hollanders,  4  Greeks,  1 
Swede,  2  Irishmen,  3  Englishmen,  1 
Australian  and  3  .\mericans.  What 
a  joke,  calling  them  Americans  I — 
Captain   Dollar. 


foreign  trade;  thereby  destroying  the 
private  ownership  of  ships  and  going 
into  competition  aganst  our  mer- 
chants in  foreign  trade.  (Our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  started  to  trade 
commercially,  I  understand,  in  Si- 
beria.) 

The  result  of  this  policy  would  be 
to  destroy  the  initiative,  "pep"  and 
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"getup"  of  our  merchants  in  foreign 
trade  and  the  few  shipowners  we 
have  left ;  and  this  while  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  keenest  competition 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Then,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  we  were  told  that 
the  rates  of  freight  would  be  lower 
than  those  of  our  foreign  competitors. 
(They  will  have  something  to  say 
about  this.) 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  in  direct  com- 
petition in  the  foreign  trade,  and  as 
our  country  is  going  to  require  this 
trade  as  never  before,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  our  bankers,  merchants  and  the 
people  generally  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  another  guess  coming  be-  ' 
fore  it  is  permitted  to  carry  out  such 
a  destructive  and  disastrous  policy. 

Encourage  Ownership 
of  Merchant  Ships 

I  suggest  that,  instead  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  the  ships  should 
be  sold  at  prices  to  meet  competition 
and  on  reasonable  terms  of  payment, 
to  encourage  the  ownership  of  ships 
by  men  of  moderate  means.  Ex- 
ample : 

The  Government  ships  should  be  sold 
at  the  current  price  of  similar  ships 
prevailing  in  London,  one  quarter  cash, 
one  quarter  in  one,  two  and  three 
years,  with  interest  at  4';,  and  when 
the  various  payments  fall  due  the 
amount  to  be  paid  shall  be  the  price 
prevailing  then  in  London,  thereby  put- 
ting our  shipowner  on  an  exact  equality 
with  our  foreign  competitors  as  the 
first  cost  of  the  ship.  In  other  words, 
keeping  the  co?t  of  the  ships  so  bought 
equal  to  foreign  ships  while  the  owner 
is  paying  for  them.  The  difference  in 
cost  to  the  Government  and  the  amount 
sold  for  to  be  charged  up  to  the  cost 
of  the  war.  the  same  as  ammunition, 
etc. 

Wages:  As  explained,  the  wages 
of  the  crew  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  as  the  American  cannot  be 
leveled  down  to  the  foreign  compe- 
tition, no  more  than  the  foreigner  can 
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be  raised  up  to  the  American,  the 
American  will,  as  a  consequence, 
leave  the  sea  unless  he  gets  about 
the  same  wages  as  he  could  get  on 
shore.  I  offer  as  a  solution  of  this 
condition  that  shipowners  hire  their 
crews  at  full  American  wages,  but 
that  the  difference  between  this  wage 
and  what  is  paid  by  Japanese  com- 
petitors be  paid  by  the  Government 
to  shipowners  on  proper  certification 
by  the  Shipping  Commissioner  of  the 
amounts  so  paid.     Example: 

If  the  wap:es  of  the  American  sea- 
man was  $60.00  per  month,  Japanese 
seamen  wai  $15.00  per  month,  then 
the  U.  S.  Government  pays  $45.00 
per  month. 

Thus  enabling  American  labor  to 
receive  its  full  wage  and  thereby  per- 
mitting the  American  ship  to  com- 
pete with  the  lower  paid  foreign 
crews.  This  is  no  subsidy  to  ship- 
owners, but  only  an  equalization  of 
American  vs.  foreign  labor. 

Must  Sign  Articles 
To  Work  On  A  Ship 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  custom  I  would  explain  that  when 
n  man  hires  to  work  on  a  ship  he 
must  go  before  the  United  States 
Commissioner  and  sign  the  Articles 
or  Contract,  which  is  explained  to  the 
man  by  the  Commissioner.  Then, 
when  the  voyage  is  ended,  the  ship- 
owner does  not  pay  the  crew  direct, 
but  takes  the  money  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  he  pays  the  men. 

By  this  arrangement  the  men 
would  receive  the  full  American 
wage,  and  such  fine  young  Americans 
as  are  being  trained  in  great  num- 
bers now  would  be  sure  to  continue 
to  fellow  the  sea,  when  the  full  crew 


FOREIGN   TRADE    LINKED    WITH    SHIPS 

— 0 

More  foreign  trade  is  conceded  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  after  the  war; 
therefore  it  is  well  lo  remind  the  people  of  these  United  States  that  our  foreign 
trade  is  so  linl\ed  with  our  merchant  marine  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  This 
is  also  true  of  oitr  manufact  :ring  plants,  banks,  merchants  and  farmers.  The 
ramifications  of  this  subject  are  so  great  that  directly  or  indirectly  they  effect 
every  American  citizen.  Therefore  the  time  has  come  to  demand  the  necessary 
legislation  and  regulation  to  put  the  operation  of  our  ships  on  an  exact  equality 
with  our  competitors.     .Nothing  else  will  do! — Captain  Robert  Dol!ar. 


In  ships  running  to  the  tropics, 
Americans  will  not  stand  the  work  in 
the  hot  fireroom,  and  in  that  trade  it 
is  also  a  great  question  if  Americans 
would  work  in  the  steward's  depart- 
ment. All  American  owners  have 
had  this  experience.  American  sailors 
on  deck,  however,  would  get  on  all 
right.  Outside  of  the  payment  by 
the  Government  to  equalize  the  wages 
of  the  men  and  the  proper  payment 
for  service  rendered  in  carrying  the 
mail  I  claim  that  to  maintain  our 
American  ships  on  the  ocean  no  Gov- 
ernment financial  assistance  is  re- 
quired. 

But  our  laws  and  regulations  must 
be  radically  changed,  not  in  a  way  to 
give  our  shipowners  any  advantage 
over  their  competitors,  but  to  put  our 
ships  on  an  exact  equality  with  those 
of  all  other  nations;  and  to  do  this 
it  will  not  cost  our  country  a  cent, 
except  to  equalize  the  wages.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  changes  in 
our  laws  that  are  necessary: 

Measurement  of  Ships.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  standard  steamer  of 
8,800  tons,  deadweight.  The  steamer 
Robert  Dollar,  of  which  all  those  ships 
are  duplicates,  according  to  British 
measurement,  was  net  .3.420  tons. 
American  ships  of  this  tonnage  run 
an  average  of  net  4,283  tons,  a  dif- 
ference of  836  tons.  Since  all  port 
charges,  pilotage,  drydocking,  etc., 
are  charged  on  the  net  tonnage,  the 


LET  SHIP  OWNERS   OPERATE    FLEET 

— 0 — 
There  is  some  talk  of  ntir  government  chartering  its  ships  to  individials  after 
the  war  and  not  selling  them.  This  will  be  a  fatal  mistake.  The  men  who  in  the 
past  developed  American  and  British  foreign  trade  were  the  shipowners  Ship 
charterers  having  no  money  invested  will  operate  the  ships  only  as  long  as  they 
can  make  a  profit.  Responsible  shipowners  will  keep  up  the  business  even  at  a 
loss,  and  stay  with  it  until  times  get  better;  therebv  keeping  up  the  foreign  trade 
of  O'jr  country. — Captain  Robert   Dollar. 


was  Americans.  And  especially  when 
that  vicious  clause  in  the  Seamen's 
Act  is  abrogated  which  provides  that 
&57,  of  the  crew  must  be  certificated 
able  seamen,  which  no  other  nation 
calls  for,  and  which  if  enforced  would 
tie  up  half  of  our  ships,  as  there  are 
not  nearly  enough  of  the  so-called 
able  .seamen  to  go  around. 

The  licensing  of  our  officers  must 
also  be  modified  to  be  the  same  as 
our  competitors. 


American  ship  in  foreign  trade  pays 
25';  more  than  the  ships  of  any 
other  nation ;  and  since  this  is  paid  in 
foreign  ports  and  to  foreign  nations, 
is  it  not  up  to  Congress  to  tell  us  why 
our  ships  are  thus  penalized? 

I  Note:  The  laws  of  Great  Britain 
and  ours,  as  to  measurement,  are  about 
the  same,  but  the  application  makes 
this  difference.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  actual  difference  is  as  stated.) 


Panama  Canal  Tolls.  In  an  ad- 
dress Colonel  Goethals  delivered  in 
San  Francisco  he  told  us  of  two  sister- 
ships,  one  under  the  British  flag  and 
the  other  under  the  American  flag. 
The  latter  paid  ?;500  more  tolls  than 
the  Britisher.  I  would  again  ask 
Congress,  why?  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  an 
American  ship  carrying  a  cargo  of 
lumber  pays  more  tolls  than  a  ship 
carrying  merchandise,  coal  or  iron. 

British    and    American 
Systems   are   Different 

Yearly  Inspection.  Under  Ameri- 
can regulations  the  ship  must  be  free 
of  cargo,  the  boilers  all  filled  with  cold 
water;  therefore  all  handling  of  car- 
go is  suspended  and  the  inspection 
must  be  completed  before  work  is  re- 
sumed. On  British  ships  no  work 
stops.  One  part  of  the  inspection  is 
done,  then  when  anotlier  part  of  the 
hull,  boilers  or  engines  is  ready,  that 
is  inspected,  and  if  the  inspection 
cannot  be  completed,  the  vessel  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  the  next  port 
where  it  can  be  finished.  The  in- 
structions are,  not  to  stop  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  handling  the  cargo.  In 
the  successful  operation  of  ships,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  is 
the  quick  despatch  of  ships  in  port. 

Boiler  Inspection.  The  American 
rules  require  a  cold  water  hydrostatic 
pressure,  once  and  a  half  the  work- 
ing pressure,  to  be  applied  to  the 
boilers  once  a  year,  which  racks  the 
boilers  and  pipe  causes  much  expense 
and  shortens  the  life  of  the  boilers. 
This  is  not  required  annually  by  any 
other  nation,  and  they  have  no  more 
explosions  than  American  boilers  so 
inspected.  The  American  rules  re- 
quire a  fuzable  plug  in  each  boiler. 
No  other  nations  have  them.  The 
loss  of  time  and  expense  on  Ameri- 
can .ships  is  considerable.  Again  I 
ask  why?  especially  when  no  benefit 
is  derived  from  it.  More  inspectors 
should  be  employed  and  the  regu- 
lations entirely  changed  to  enable  our 
ships  to  gain  much  valuable  time. 

Engine  Room  Crew.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  under  whose  juris- 
diction   this    comes,    has    said    that 

{Continued    on    Page    112) 
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AMERICA'S 
HUGE  NEW 
MERCHANT 
M  A  R  I  N  E 


BY   WALTER  S.   MERIWETHER 

THE  war  and  particularly  our 
entry  into  it,  has  served  to  in- 
struct the  present  generation  of 
Americans  in  the  elementary  lesson 
of  the  importance  of  shipping  in  a 
nation's  life.  The  glaringly  patent 
fact  that  only  ships  could  bridge  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  sea  between 
France  and  America  brought  home 
the  necessity  of  America  having  a 
merchant  marine  of  her  own. 

The  country  is  awakening  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  deter- 
mined that  as  a  war  measure  it  must 
have  ships.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  immediately  sprung  into 
life  as  a  result  of  this  national  im- 
pulse. The  resultant  success  of  its 
building  program  has  been  tremend- 
ous. Through  its  subsidiary,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  it  is 
building,  has  built  and  will  build, 
ships  as  fast  as  human  power  can 
accomplish  the  job. 

The  record  of  vessels  completed 
and  delivered  during  the  month  of 
September  is  typically  illustrative  of 
the  work  the  ship  yards  of  the 
country  are  now  doing.  During  that 
period  seventy-four  vessels,  with  a 
deadweight  of  362,635  tons  were  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  This  is  a  world  record  for 
deliveries  in  a  single  month  and  yet 
our  ship  yards  have  not  reached  the 
crest  of  their  production. 

Coast  Shipbuilders 
Make  Quick  Response 

The  response  of  the  American  ship- 
builders to  the  drive  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  build  new  sea  going  tonnage 
has  been  wholehearted  and  efficient. 
And  no  section  of  the  country  met  the 
demand  with  the  same  magnificent 
spirit  as  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

In  the  record-breaking  September 
figures,  37  out  of  the  74  completed 
vessels,  aggregating  a  deadweight 
tonnage  of  209.605  tons, — more  than 
509,  of  the  month's  tonnage,  was 
built  and  delivered  by  the  yards  lo- 
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It  is  doubt ful  if  ;iny  slcamslii|>  line  can  present  a  more  remarkable  record  than 
that  of  the  leading  Japanese  company,  the  Osaka  ."^hosen  Kaisha.  The  Osaka  com- 
pany was  established  in  1SS4  with  a  capital  of  $900,000  and  with  17,000  tons  of 
steamers.  .\t  present  it  has  a  capital  of  S2r,,000,000,  operates  a  fleet  of  189 
steamers  aKKregatinc  over  (16.000  tons  (rross,  with  about  fifty  regular  services 
over  lines  reaching  more  than  170,000  nautical  miles.  Between  1913  and  1917  the 
Osaka  companv  increased  its  profits  ninefold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  profits  for  a  five  and  one-half-year  period, 
the  rate  of  dividend  paid,  and  the  amounts  carried  to  surplus  or  reserves: 

Net  Dividend 

Profit  Per  Cent         Surplus 

,913  .$   1  618,.")79  10  $      897,294 

,9,1  ..       1.229.6.3.-,  10  423,42.1 

MM-,  2,010.376  11  1,174,152 

14,,;  7,.557.7.i0  24  3.120,277 

,;„7  14..t19,777  4.';  13,766.3.56 

1918    (first   haif)   6,.i99,81.-,  60  3,668.858 

The  Osaka  company  is  now  almost  entirely  a  freight  proposition,  although  for 
some  time  after  its  establishment  proceeds  from  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  were 
about  equal  In  the  period  1884-1888  freight  contributed  41.8  per  cent  of  total 
revenue  and  passengers  54  per  cent.  In  the  first  half  of  1918  the  percentages 
were  respectively.  91  and  4.7.  In  the  earlier  period  the  percentage  of  net  profit 
to  paid-up  capita'l  was  5.1   per  cent.     In  1917  it  was  104   per  cent. 


cated  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since 
Augu.st,  1917,  when  the  first  ships 
were  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board, 
until  October,  1918,  408  vessels  with 
a  deadweight  tonnage  of  2,376,362 
tons  have  been  delivered  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  by  the  ship  yards  of  the 
country  and  of  this  total  the  Pacific 
yards  "built  162  ships  with  a  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  1,149,685. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war  there  were  37  steel  shipyards  in 
America.  Today  there  are  72  and  the 
old  yards  have  been  enlarged  from  a 
capacity  of  162  ways  to  195  and  more 
are  being  added.  The  24  ship  yards 
of  1916  have  been  increased  to  80  in 
1918. 

United   States   Leads 
World  in  Shipbuilding 

These  figures  in  compressed  form 
show  graphically  the  splendid  growth 
of  our  shipbuilding  industry  and  re- 
veal the  fact  that  America  today  is 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  in 
the  world.  And  this  leadership  has 
been  won  within  a  single  year. 

The  American  merchant  marine  be- 
fore the  war,  merely  a  wraith  of  bet- 
ter days,  has  now  becoine  a  revivified 
industry  of  lusty,  vigorous  growth, 
holding  within  itself  a  promise  of 
big  things  for  the  future,  if  given 
proper  attention  and  encouragement. 
Before  the  war  our  sea  going  tonnage 
was  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3,000,000  deadweight  tons.  To- 
day it  ranges  well  over  7,000,000 
deadweight  tons  and  as  the  Septem- 
ber deliveries  show  it  is  growing  liter- 
ally by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  knell  of  Kaiserdom  will  precipi- 
tate a  decision  by  the  American 
people  as  to  whether  the  American 
merchant  marine,  now  a  living  thing, 
thanks    to    intensive    cultivation    on 


the  lart  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
shall  grow  to  be  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur.v  or  a  w-eak  counterpart  of  our 
merchant  fleet  in  the  last  half  of  the 
same  centur.v. 

Lack  (if  Understanding 
Only  Possible  Hitch 

Only  a  lack  of  understanding  by  our 
people  and  especially  of  that  part  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  as  to  the  coin- 
pelling  necessity  for  this  country  to 
have  its  own  delivery  wagons  operat- 
ing on  the  ocean  roads,  can  halt  the 
process  of  the  regenerating  of  our 
merchant  fleets,  now  in  process. 

Ships  and  shipping  are  apt  to  strike 
the  "land  lubber"  of  our  interior  as 
in  no  way  connected  with  his  daily 
life  and  ordinary  business  afl!'airs. 
Such  a  misconception  can  easily  ripen 
into  a  downright  antagonism  to  any 
encouragement  of  our  merchant 
marine,  for  the  reason  that  such 
action  would  from  this  view  point 
savor  of  giving  aid  to  the  shipping 
industry  of  the  nation  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  at  large. 

However  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  has  gone  far  to  impress  on  the 
average  American  citizen,  the  direct 
connection  between  his  every  day 
needs  and  the  shipping  of  the  world. 
Staple  necessities  have  risen  greatly 
in  price,  simply  because  the  world  has 
not  had  enough  ships  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  w-arring  nations  in 
Europe  and  to  take  care  of  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  trade. 

It  is  because  of  this  existing  short- 
age in  the  world's  supply  of  ships 
that  freight  rates  at  sea  have  been 
greatly  increased.  These  increases 
have  grown  to  be  acute  and  the  re- 
sult  has   been   a   sharp   rise   in   the 

(C<j}ithi.ucd    on    Page    llJt) 
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Launching  the  Ship  Named  After  a  Mountain 


DIABLO    SETS    RECORD 

ON    SAN   FRANCISCO    BAY 

— o — 

1'^HE  ship  named  after  a  mountain, 
the  9400  deadweight-ton  Diablo 
— first  of  ten  for  the  Shipping  Board 
— was  hiunched  before  a  crowd  of 
5000  at  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Company  on  Suisun  Bay, 
California.  November  30. 

The  Diablo  is  said  to  have  set  a 
record,  having  been  built  with  no  acci- 
dent more  serious  than  the  loss  of  one 
eye  by  a  workman.  Another  point  of 
interest  was  the  shipping  of  the  rud- 
der, which  was  done  in  51  minutes. 

The  launching  was  made  a  holiday 
affair  by  Contra  Costa  county  —  the 
yard  is  35  miles  airline  east  of  San 
Francisco — and  Superior  Judge  R.  H. 
Latimer  was  the  county's  spokesman. 
Justice  Henry  A.  Melvin  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  also  spoke. 
Both  paid  tribute  to  John  T.  Scott, 
vice  president  and  manager,  who  built 
the  old  battleship  Oregon  and  who, 
with  Henry  T.  Scott — the  latter  is  al- 
so associated  with  the  new  company — 
pioneered  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
in  the  San  Francisco  region.  They  al- 
so paid  tribute  to  Vice  President 
George  S.  Radford,  formerly  of  the 
navy.  R.  N.  Burgess,  president  of 
the  company,  presided  and  the  spon- 
sor was  Mrs.  Burgess. 

The  name  Diablo  was  used  by 
special  permission  of  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  to  whom  the  sponsor  sent  the 
following  message : 

"Citizens  of  Central  California  join 
me  in  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  per- 
mitting local  tradition  and  intere.st  to 
be  commemorated  by  giving  the  name 
Diablo  to  the  first  steel  ship  launched 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  on  Suisun 
Bay.  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  have 
christened  the  vessel  after  the  moun- 
tain I  myself  love  well  and  at  whose 
base  the  ship  was  constructed.  In 
Indian  days  the  mountain  was  Kah 
Woo  Koom." 

Ground  for  the  construction  of  this 
yard  was  broken  less  than  a  year  aga. 
The  plant  has  been  t'esignated  "the 
shipyard  twelve  miles  inland,"  lying 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  yard 
has  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  any 
in  the  country,  233  acres. 

A  special  town  for  the  employees 
of  the  plant  is  being  built  near  by,  to 
be  connected  by  electric  trains.  In 
this  the  Shipping  Board  is  assisting. 
The  town  is  to  be  called  Clyde. 


•  Wim  HIK     VIKW  S    III- 


OK  the:  di.vblo 

iBy  Courti'sy  "FuU  Speed   .Vhead") 


The  demand  for  ships  will  continue  for  years,  says  E.  N.  Hurley, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  until  the  world  catches  up  with  the 
tonnage  needed  to  transact  normal  commerce.  There  is  now  a  deficit  in 
the  world's  tonnage  of  approximately  20,000,000  deadweight  tons. 
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Pan      P  a  c  i  f  i 


PAN     PACIFIC    COMMERCE 


New  World  Trade  Er;i 
Hegiin  With  The  Armistice. 

NOVEMBER  11.  I'JIS: 

ON  that  date  the  world  began  anew!  On  that  date 
Humankind  crossed  the  threshold  into  an  era  of 
New  Civilization,  New  Thought,  New  Ideals,  New  Pro- 
gress, New  Commerce  I 

On  That  Date  MEN  AWOKE! 

NOVEMBER   11,   1918  forever  will  stand  forth  as 
one  of  the  smashingly  important  dates  in  Human  History 

—as  the  date  of  HUMAN      

LIBERATION ! 


On  That  Date  MEN 

awoke: 

At  one  sweeping 
blow  it  cleared  away  all 
entanglements  of  super- 
stition, false  beliefs  and 
tradition  and  gave  Hu- 
manity a  new  start  in  ?. 
fair  and  square  race  for 
HONOR.  HAPPINESS. 
PROSPERITY : 

On  That  Date  MEN 
AWOKE! 


War  Must  Be  Paid  For 
In  Trade  Development. 


PAN  -  PACIFIC  PEACE  PLATFORM 


1.  International  trade  shall  not  rest  upon  greed, 
but  upon  MUTUAL  BENEFITS. 

2.  Honesty  and  JUST  dealing  shall  constitute  the 
cornerstone  in  the  edifice  of  commerce. 

.3.  Service  and  liberality  shall  be  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  international  co-operation  in  the  uplift  of  so- 
ciety to  the  highest  justifiable  standard  of  li\'ing. 

1.  Commerce  should  supply  the  industrial  organ- 
ism of  all  trading  nations  with  the  amplest  means  of 
INCREASING  their  purchasing  power  and  enlarging 
the  scope  of  human  happiness. 

.").  That  these  principles  may  be  universally  recog- 
nized, American  manning  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  imperative  to  insure  the  permanencv  of 
American  overseas  commerce  as  the  best  GUARANTEE 
of  disinterested  FRIENDSHIP  and  perpetual  PEACE. 


The  Great  War  may  be  paid  for  easiest  and  quickest 
and  surest  bv  the  creation  of  New  Wealth,  the  whetting 
of  NEW  APPETITES,  the  development  of  NEW 
TRADE.  Riches  untold  lie  buried,  appetites  unnum- 
bered remain  untickled,  trade  incalculable  awaits  at- 
traction in  the  vast,  potential,  PAN  PACIFIC  WORLD! 

Here  the  Great  War  MUST  BE  PAID  FOR! 

League  of  Nations 
Around  the  Pacific 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  gone  to  France  to  press  his 
ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  for  all  time 

the  Peace  of  the  World. 
But  there  looms  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  future 
an  even  greater  Associ- 
ation of  Peoples,  that 
will  ensure  for  all  time 
the  Prosperity  of  the 
World. 


OUT  of  the  Great  War 
has  come  Wonder- 
ful Peace;  out  of  the  welter  of  carnage  has  come  re- 
creation ;  out  of  years  of  travail  has  come  the  rebirth 
of  nations.  Armageddon  has  brought  the  triumph  of 
Civilization  over  barbarism,  of  Enlightenment  over  dark- 
ness, of  Right  over  might! 

But  the  Great  War  MUST  BE  PAID  FOR! 

The  debt  of  billions  may  be  accessed  upon  the  guilty 
nations  but  eventually  it  must  be  paid  for  by  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE!  There  is  .iust  so  much  wealth  in  the  world, 
just  so  much  material,  just  so  many  human  beings. 
Immediate  exactions  in  the  name  of  Justice  may  lighten 
the  scales  at  one  end  to  tip  them  at  the  other,  but  in  the 
rebalancing  the  entire  world  will  be  poorer  for  that  which 
has  been  taken  from  it. 

For  the  Great  War  MUST  BE  PAID  FOR! 


A  League  of  Nations 
AROUNDTHEPA- 
CIFIC! 

A  Pan  Pacific  League 

will    encompass    seven- 
eighths  of  Earth's  land 
areas,    three-fourths    of 
Earth's    population    and 
the  great  bulk  of  Earth's 
undeveloped   natural   re- 
source  s.    The    latent 
wealth  of  such  a  colos- 
sal   union   is  beyond   all 
human     calculation  —  it     may     be     only     guessed     at 
in  round  figures  which,  though  .staggering,  may  fall  far 
short  of  the  mark. 

A  League  of  Nations  AROUND  THE  PACIFIC! 

A  League  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  their  ready  equipment  for  the  purpose, 
will  furnish  for  immediate  requirements  the  ideal  Police 
Force  of  the  new  world  we  have  awakened  in.  But  a 
Pan  Pacific  Union  of  Peoples,  w-ith  their  hitherto  dormant 
powers  of  wealth  production,  will  furnish  the  commodities 
and  the  business  interchange  that  will  keep  Mankind 
moving  in  a  happy  procession  to  the  end  of  time. 

A  League  of  Nations  AROUND  THE  PACIFIC! 
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TO    PAY     FOR    WORLD    WA  K 


Ports  of  the  Pacific 

Must  Pull  Together  c 

IN  this  hour  of  Potential  Promise  an  inspirational  duty 
devolves  upon  the  Ports  of  the  Pacific  and  particularly 
upon  American  Ports  of  the  Pacific.  The  union  of  Pan 
Pacific  interests  will  not  be  hastened,  may  be  unneces- 
sarily delayed,  by  the  endeavor  of  one  ambitious  coast 
metropolis,  in  the  race  for  trade,  to  outstrip  another. 

Ports  of  the  Pacific  MUST  PULL  TOGETHER! 

Pan  Pacific  trade 
is  big  enough  for 
all.  Pan  Pacific  trade 
will  be  striven  for  by 
every  maritime  nation  in 
the  world.  Pan  Pacific 
trade  will  be  as  eagerly 
sought  by  Atlantic  ports 
and  gulf  ports  as  by 
Pacific  ports.  But  Pan 
Pacific  trade  will  be 
more  than  a  business ;  it 
will  be  an  Idealism ;  it 
will  be  the  fundamental 
Civilizer;  it  will  be  the 
BALANCING  POWER 
in  the  New  Prosperity  of 
the  New  World ! 

Ports  of  the  Pacific 
MUST  PULL  TO- 
GETHER! 

If  the  great  natural 
ports  of  the  American 
Pacific  Coast  will  get  to- 
gether and  think  to- 
gether and  PULL  TO- 
GETHER with  the  great, 
natural  ports  across 
Earth's  biggest  water- 
way, Pan  Pacific  ideals 
quicker  will  prevail.  Pan 

Pacific    intere.sts    better      

will   be   served  and   Pan 

Pacific    wealth    more    equably    will    be    distributed. 

Ports  of  the  Pacific  MUST  PULL  TOGETHER! 

^!  *  *  * 

Two  BiHions  In  Y'ear 
IN  Pan  Pacific  Trade 

UNCLE  SAM'S  Pan   Pacific  trade  in  the  year  1918 
has    p.rproximated    TWO    BILLION    DOLLARS! 

Most  of  this  is  new  business  and  came  with  scarcely 


any  effort  on   Uncle   Sam's  part. 

Two  Billions  in  PAN  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

There  has  been  only  a  handful  of  ships  to  carry  that 
business;  but  it  has  come  despite  dearth  of  bottoms,  em- 
bargoes, restrictions,  tariffs  and  other  extraordinary  lack 
of  encouragement.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Pan 
Pacific  trade  has  turned  somersaults  and  handsprings  to 
land  on  American  soil.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  war  it  has 
JUMPED  FROM  MILLIONS  INTO  BILLIONS! 

Two  Billions  in  Pan  PACIFIC  TRADE! 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CLUB  ENDORSES 
PAN   PACIFIC 

FOREIGN  TRADE  CLUB 

Editor  Pan  Pacific  Magazine, 
Dear  Sir: 

This  Club  wishes  to  endore  most  heartily  the  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  your  magazine  in  behalf 
of  Pan-Pacific  trade. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  all  foreign  buyers 
who  visit  our  Club  that  PAN-PACIFIC  has  done  more 
than  any  other  .\merican  pubUcation  to  develop  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  America's  methods  of  business  and 
America's  business  men. 

Your  propaganda  in  favor  of  Pan-Pacific  trade  has 
been  more  than  justified  in  the  two  ports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  alone  during  the  past  year,  by  an  in- 
creased overseas  trade  of  over  .$10,000,000.  and  push- 
ing us  away  over  the  billion  dollar  mark,  notwithstand- 
ing our  lack  of  bottoms. 

Permit  us  to  wish  you  continued  success  In  the 
splendid  trade  building  work  you  have  undertaken. 
We  assure  you  it  will  be  the  desire  of  this  Club  always 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  ways  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  WM.  E.  HAGUE,  Sec'ty-Treas. 


That  is  only  a  cri- 
terion of  what  may  be 
accomplished  with  co-or- 
dinated effort.  Two  bil- 
lions in  war  times  may 
swiftly  grow  into  five 
billions  in  peace  time. 
Two  billions  with  scarce- 
ly an  American  bottom 
on  the  Pacific  may  ex- 
pand to  ten  billions  when 
a  thousand  American 
ships  steam  through  the 
Seven  Seas. 

Make  it  TEN  BIL- 
LIONS in  PAN  PA- 
CIFIC   TRADE! 

*         *         * 
If  Christopher  Columbus 
Had  Sailed  To  This  Coast 

TF  Christopher  Colum- 
*-  bus  had  sailed  across 
the   Pacific   and   entered 
San  Francisco  bay  there 
■never   would   have   been 
any  New  York,  declared 
Congressman  JULIUS 
KAHN  in  an  address  re- 
cently   before    the    San 
Francisco       Advertising 
Club.     The   port  of  San 
l<rancisco,  he  asserted,  was  destined  by  God  and  nature 
to  be  one  of  Earth's  greatest  commercial  emporiums. 
If  Christopher  Columbus  had  come  here  first! 
As  commercial   supremacy  surely  travels  westward 
the  day  will  arrive  when  the  great  American  ports  of  the 
Pacific  will  dominate  the  trade  of  the  world.     That  day 
may  be  hastened  by  a  co-operative  campaign  by  banking 
and  business  interests  of  the  territorial  empire  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  sea. 


P  ti  u      Par  i  I  I  c 


An    Intcr-Allied    Association 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION 
IS     PROPOSED     AT     SHANGHAI 


BY  M.  KAY  CHANG 

'"T^HE  American  Association  of 
-*■  China  and  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Chinese  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  banquet 
in  Shanghai  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce suggested  the  advisabilitj'  of 
forming  an  inter-allied  association. 
The  speakers  were  Mr.  W.  S.  Fleming, 
President  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation ;  Mr.  Chu  Pao-San,  President  of 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Keegan,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  welcoming  the 
guests,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  were  based  on  foundations 
of  mutual  goodwill,  trust,  confidence 
and  respect.  He  referred  to  China's 
participation  in  the  war  and  to  the 
response  to  appeals  made  for  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross  work. 
Mr.  Fleming  continued: 

"During  the  summer  it  was  an- 
nounced that  United  States  bankers 
are  re-entering  what  is  known  as  the 
Banking  Consortium.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  to  China  is  both  politi- 
cal and  economic.  Through  the  won- 
derful natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  produced 
by  the  Great  War  our  country  is  at 
present  very  largely  the  banker  of  the 
world.  In  the  loans  made  to  China 
through  this  banking  group  the 
United  States  will  participate  heavily. 
Each  loan  will  be  an  investment  in 
China's  future.  The  security  will  be 
the  preservation  of  peace  here,  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  open  door. 
That  then  is  the  political  significance. 

"The  economic  significance  is  that 
through  these  loans  China  will  be 
able  to  continue  developing  her  rail- 
road lines  and  other  public  utilities, 
thus  opening  up  new  sources  of  pro- 
duction and  affording  better  means 
of  communication  and  distribution. 
The  result  will  be  greater  production, 
gi'eater  trade,  greater  wealth  and 
greater  happiness  to  her  people." 

After  referring  to  the  important 
work,  on  educational  and  medical 
lines,  of  American  missionaries  in 
China,  Mr.  Fleming  said:  "Shanghai 
is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  world :    You  are 


doing  a  big  part  in  its  creation.  With- 
out you  this  would  not  be  possible. 
It  must  be  a  soui'ce  of  gi-eat  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  look  around  you  to- 
day and  see  the  progress  that  this 
city  has  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.  A  wonderful  transformation 
has  taken  place  and  even  now  you 
know  that  Shanghai  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  career." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Keegan,  who  spoke  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Harold  Dollar,  President 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said  in  part: 

"On  occasions  such  as  this  when  we 
gather  with  our  Chinese  friends  I  am 
sure  every  American  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  is  much 
benefited  by  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  I  know  that  the  feeling  is  general 
among  Americans  that  it  would  be 
much  better  were  the  occasions  not 
so  widely  separated.  I  am  assured 
by  our  good  Chinese  friends  that  tiiis 
feeling  is  shared  by  them  as  well  and 
although  I  am  discussing  Chinese  and 
American  relationships  in  this  in- 
stance I  would  like  it  understood  by 
the  Chinese  gentlemen  present  that 
in  seeking  a  closer  bond  of  under- 
standing with  our  Chinese  fellow  citi- 
zens there  is  no  selfish  motive  and 
we,  as  Americans,  neither  expect  nor 
will  look  for  any  advantage  of  treat- 
ment from  the  Chinese  General  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  the  Chinese 
people  beyond  what  they  are  willing 
to  accord  to  others.  These  views,  I 
am  quite  certain  are  also  shared  by 
each  of  the  Allied  commercial  bodies 
located  in  Shanghai. 

"This  brings  up  a  matter  which 
has  been  given  thought  by  a  great 
many  of  us  and  the  necessity  for 
which  has  been  driven  home  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  unifi- 
cation of  Allied  economic,  financial 
and  military  endeavours  throughout 
the  world.  I  mean  an  organization 
to  be  compo.sed  of  members  of  recog- 
nized allied  societies.  Serious  thought 
has  been  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  China,  in  line  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  American 
and  other  allied  governments,  of 
bringing  allied  peoples  closer  together. 

"It  is  our  belief  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  such  a  plan.  I  am  privileged  to  an- 
nounce to-night  that  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  after 
careful  deliberation,  has  ventured  to 
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take  the  lead  in  this  movement  and  is 
addressing  a  letter,  such  as  I  will  read 
to  you.  to  other  allied  organizations  in 
Shanghai,  suggesting  the  advisability 
of  forming  an  inter-allied  association. 
The  letter  follows : 

As  an  allied  commercial  body,  we  have 
.eiven  serious  deliberation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  more  substantially  advancing 
allied  interests  in  a  broad  way  through- 
out China  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  powerful  weapon  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  would  be 
an  inter-allied  association,  composed  of 
the  members  of  all  allied  organizations 
in  China,  taking  those  in  Shanghai  as 
a  nucleus. 

Your  hearty  support  and  encourage- 
ment will  greatly  stimulate  the  for- 
mation of  this  society  and  we  cordiali> 
invite  an  expression  of  your  views  oi 
the  subject,  following  which  it  would 
appear  practical  to  have  an  early  joint 
conference  of  the  committses  of  all 
allied  organizations  in  Shanghai  to  de- 
cide upon  a  plan  of  federation. 

Mr.  Keegan  resumed  in  part : 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  our  proposal  is  made  will  be 
understood  by  our  Allied  friends  and 
it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  I  am 
able  to  make  the  first  announcement, 
personally,  to  such  a  powerful  allied 
commercial  organization  as  the 
Chinese  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Shanghai. 

"While  an  inter-Allied  Association, 
as  planned,  would  be  founded  on 
broad  lines,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood that  out  of  the  co-mingling  of 
many  allied  interests  there  might  de- 
velop what  it  is  believed  would  great- 
ly benefit  Shanghai — an  allied  cham- 
ber of  commerce." 
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By  H.  K.  WATANABE 

Secretary   Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco 

REIZO  YAMASHINA,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Tokio  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco November  30  and  is  now  travel- 
ing over  the  United  States  with  five 
suites  to  investigate  the  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  of  this 
country.  He  represents,  as  the  head 
of  the  Japanese  Honorary  Commer- 
cial Mission,  chambers  of  commerce 
of  every  large  city  in  Japan. 

He  had  been  in  China,  on  a  similar 
mission,  last  year.  The  people  of 
Japan  recognize  his  ability  and  ap- 
preciate his  services  for  the  benefits 
that  resulted  from  his  journey  in 
China.  He  established  a  new,  warm 
feeling  between  the  peoples  of  China 
and  Japan,  while  government  offi- 
cers and  other  dignified  envoys  sent 
to  China  have  experienced  bitter  an- 
tagonisms and  always  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  real  understanding. 

Mr.  Yamashina  is  strictly  self  made 
and  of  humble  birth.  His  trend  of 
thought  has  always  been  for  the 
public  interest  and  never  individual- 
istic. This  has  brought  him  fame 
throughout    Japan    and    given    him 

great  prominence  in  the  Japanese 
business  world,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  endowed  with  oratorical 
talent. 

Japan  is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
islands  and  the  activities  of  the  Japa- 
nese lie  on  the  sea.  Nevertheless  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  which  reigned  in 
Japan  for  three  hundred  years  under 
a  sort  of  feudalism,  foolishly  re- 
stricted the  activities  of  its  subjects 
on  the  ocean.  On  this  account  mod- 
ern inventions  applied  to  the  sea 
were  entirely  neglected.  Mr.  Yama- 
shina early  turned  his  attention  to 
this  negligence  and  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  marine  enterprise. 

He  established  a  salvaging  and 
diving  business  which  eventually  de- 
veloped into  the  Japan  Marine  Enter- 
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prise  Co.,  employed  in  dock  and  sea- 
wall construction  and  in  salvaging 
sunken  vessels  at  sea.  This  brought 
him  great  wealth  which  he  has 
largely  invested  in  other  business 
enterprises  throughout  Japan. 

Mr.  Yamashina  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  Green 
Decoration  by  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
This  is  a  greatl.v  coveted  honor,  which 
is  granted  only  to  the  mo.st  eminent 
and  worthy  business  men  of  the 
nation,  whose  merit  is  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  wel- 
fare and  not  from  individual  success. 


A  similar  decoration  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Baron  Shibusawa. 

o 

Japan  continues  to  be  San  Fran- 
cisco's star  customer.  Out  of  total 
exports  of  $18,252,089  in  the  month 
of  October  goods  to  a  value  of  $5,- 
•591,114  were  shipped  to  Japan.  The 
second  best  customer  was  the  Philip- 
pines, with  takings  of  $3,865,180. 
China  came  third  with  $1,649,2.59, 
while  the  other  principal  customers 
were  New  Zealand,  with  $1,417,021; 
Australia,  with  $1,109,741,  and  Dutch 
East  Indies,  with  $1,141,705  in  goods 
from  this  port. 
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TIME  TO  GET  BUSY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

THIS    NATION    NEGLECTING    OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
ITS  OWN  POSSESSIONS  THAT  OTHERS  CULTI^•ATE 


BY  GEORGE  CURTIS  PECK 
'tT~^R.ADE  belongs  to  whoever 
A  can  take  it,"  asserted  John 
H.  Allen,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in 
a  recent  article  dealing  with  post-war 
problems;  while  Chairman  E.  N.  Hur- 
ley, of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  re- 
cently declared,  respecting  post-war 
competition  with  England,  France, 
and  Italy:  "Necessity  will  also  lead 
them  to  be  active  sellers  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  South  America,  the 
British  Colonies,  and  the  Orient,  and 
in  that  trade  there  will  never  be 
either  American  competition  or  jeal- 
ousy over  business  that  properly  be- 
longs to  them,  because  we  realize  the 
enormous  sacrifices  they  have  made 
for  humanity." 

Coincidently  the  War  Trade  Board 
announced  that  it  would  not  be  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  gi'ab 
foreign  trade  from  our  Allies  while 
the  war  progressed,  as  that  might  be 
interpreted  by  them  as  an  act  of  bad 
faith  on  our  part. 

Whether  we  accept  Mr.  Allen's  prac- 
tical view,  and  take  our  trade  where 
and  when  we  can  find  it,  or  indorse  the 
commercial  altruism  of  Mr.  Hurley 
and  the  War  Trade  Board,  either  con- 
cept may  appropriately  be  applied  to 
our  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 


GROWTH  OF  PHILIPPINES  TRADE 
— o — 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1918  far  exceeded  in  value 
that  for  any  other  eight  months 
period  in  the  history  of  Philippine 
(radf.  Both  imports  and  exports 
participated  in  this  notable  expan- 
sion. The  total  value  of  imports 
for  the  eight  months  ending  .\ugust 
.■!1.  1918.  amounted  to  ,$62,154,227, 
as  compared  with  $41..i.39,870  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1917.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  for  this 
eight-month  period  was  $86,044,902. 
against  .$.57,322,263  for  correspond- 
ing period  of  1917.  These  figures 
show  a  gain  in  imports  for  the 
period,  of  S20,B14.3.')7,  that  is  approx- 
imately 49.6' >;  and  a  gain  in  ex- 
ports of  $28,722,638.  approximate- 
ly .io.T;. 


We  have  a  certain  pride  ,  as  well  as  a 
proprietary  interest  in  our  commercial 
relations  with  our  Far  Eastern  foster 
child,  as  much  so  as  England  in  her 
colonial  trade,  and  what  speaks  more 
to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
taking  that  trade,  as  salesman  and 
customer. 

Statistics  recently  made  public  by 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at 
Washington,  inform  us  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918,  ending  June  30  last, 
the  total  trade  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  import  and  export,  was 
.slightly  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  in 


PAN  PACIFIC  TRADE  EXPANSION 


Tie  Pan  Pacific  trade  of  the  Inited  Slates  for  the  lirst  nine  months  of  1918 
aggregated  $l,2.i9, 3 11.907,  a  record  for  the  period  and  exceeding  the  like  nine 
months  in  1917  by  .•«248,447,00n. 

Of  this  huge  sum  exports  to  Pan  Pacific  countries  totaled  $448.40.'j.710,  as 
compared  with  S37I,."i48,(199  in  1917.  while  imports  from  Pan  Pacific  countries 
amounted  to  $8111,906,197  as  against  $639,316,808  in  the  same  months  the 
year  before. 

These  figures  comprise  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  British  East  Indies 
Australia,  the  Philippines  and  a  single  country  in  .South  .America,  Chile.  The 
figures  from  other  Soith  -American  republics  bordering  the  Pacific  were  not 
available,  nor  were  figures  from  Central  .\mcrica.  .Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Ihe  Dutch  East  Indies  and  various  groups  of  Pacific  islands  which,  if  added  to 
this  list,  would  probably  increase  the  nine  months  commerce  well  on  towards 
Ihe  $2.M(0,0(l0.nOO  mark.  lor  twelve  months,  it  cannot  he  doubted  but  that  all 
Pan  Pacific  trade  with  the  I'niled  Stales  will  he  well  over  that  mark. 

Comparing  the  nine  months  period,  exports  to  Japan  increased  from  $108.- 
171, 957  in  1917  to  $208,821,905  in  1915  while  imports  from  Japan  increased 
from  8181.239,828  to  $227,093,081.  Exports  lo  China  gained  from  $28,088.- 
549  to  $37,907,700  while  imports  from  China  decreased  from  8101,664,170  to 
$90,742,285.  Exports  from  British  East  Indies  moved  up  from  $29,061,232 
to  $36,146,103  while  imports  from  the  Indies  increased  from  $191,131,712  to 
$245,312,173.  Exports  lo  the  Philippines  gained  from  $25,446,183  to  $39,566.- 
864  while  imports  from  the  islands  gained  from  $40,000,097  lo  $57,986,728. 
Exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  changed  from  .846,112.722  to  S73.401.- 
037  while  imports  from  the  twain  jumped  from  $19,618,990  in  1917  to  $65,- 
540.728  in  1918. 


value,  and  our  share  in  that  trade 
was  63  per  cent.  The  Islands  took  59 
per  cent  of  their  imports  from  us,  and 
we  took  66  per  cent  of  their  exports. 
England's  share  of  the  insular  trade 
was  a  little  over  9  per  cent,  84  per 
cent  of  which  consisted  of  purchases 
from  the  Philippines  of  hemp  and  ma- 
guey. 

Japan  tied  England,  but  60  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese  trade  consisted  of 
sales  to  the  Philippines  in  which  silk 
goods,  cotton  textiles,  and  coal  figured 
prominently.  Hongkong  and  China 
accounted  for  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the 
trade,  the  former  taking  $.5,000,000 
of  exports,  and  the  latter  sending 
nearly  $6,000,000  of  her  goods,  and 
taking  $2,400,000  in  return.  Spain's 
share  sank  to  2  per  cent  of  the  trade, 
and  the  remainder  was  scattered. 

In  studying  the  development  of  our 
foreign  commerce  it  is  the  practice 
to  strike  an  average  by  an  analysis 
covering  quinquennial  periods.  This 
gives  us  1914-1918  as  the  basis  of  our 
present  analysis,  and  is  convenient  in 
that  it  includes  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  iust  before  the  European  war. 
In  191-i  the  United  States  held  .51  per 
cent  of  the  Philippine  import  trade, 
and  43  per  cent  of  the  export  trade, 
or  47  per  cent  of  a  total  trade  that 
vear,  going  and  coming,  and  valued 
at  $107,2.50,000. 

By  volume,  we  supplied  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  with  87  per  cent  of  their 
automobiles,  24  per  cent  of  their 
wearing  apparel,  75  per  cent  of  their 
cotton  clotlis,  59  per  cent  of  their 
machinery,  77  per  cent  of  their  mis- 
cellaneous steel  goods,  67  per  cent  of 
their  boots  and  shoes,  and  21  per  cent 
of  their  condensed  milk.  We  ab- 
sorljed  18  per  cent  of  their  copra,  40 
per  cent  of  their  hemp,  and  30  per 
cent  of  their  cigars.  In  1918  we  held 
59  per  cent  of  their  import  trade,  and 
66  per  cent  of  their  export  trade,  or 
63  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  amount- 
ing to  $200,378,000.  We  supplied 
the  Islands  with  100  per  cent  of  their 
automobiles.  32  per  cent  of  their 
wearing  apparel,  85  per  cent  of  their 
cotton  cloths,  94  per  cent  of  their 
machinery  and  87  per  cent  of  their 
miscellaneous  .steel  goods,  79  per  cent 
of  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  94  per 
cent  of  their  condensed  milk.  We 
took  85  per  cent  of  their  copra,  53 
per  cent  of  their  hemp,  and  70  per 
cent  of  their  cigars.  All  these,  and 
some    others    of   lesser   consequence. 
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Australia  Entering  Field  of  Business  Diplomacy 


AUSTRALIA  has  entered  the  field  of 
business  diplomacy.  From  the 
island  continent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world  has  come  for  the  first  time  in 
history  an  envoy  to  the  United  States  to 
work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  political  good  will 
prevailing  between  the  two  countries. 

Under  a  policy  similar  to  that  de- 
veloped by  the  American  government  in 
antebellum  days  —  termed  in  an  apt 
phrase  "dollar  diplomacy"  —  the  Aus- 
tralian commonwealth  has  given  official 
support  to  the  ambitions  of  agricultural, 


industrial,  and  mercantile  interests  for 
international  trade  expansions. 

The  recent  arrival  of  an  -Vustralian 
commissioner  has  called  attention  to  a 
departure  in  governmental  action  within 
the  British  empire.  The  mother  country 
hitherto  has  directed  her  international 
relations  and  those  of  her  colonies  from 
London. 

Yet  Australia's  venture  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  British  government,  and 
Henry  Y.  Braddon,  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  office,  is  vested  with  full 
authority    to   lay    the    foundations    for    a 


great  Australian-American  trade  after 
the  war  and  to  negotiate  for  an  inter- 
change of  credits  to  finance  it  and  ship- 
ping  to  carry   it. 

Because  his  mission  is  one  of  business 
rather  than  diplomacy,  Braddon  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  in  New  York. 
His  chief  job,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  en- 
courage America  to  take  Ciermany's 
place  as  the  principal  buyer  of  Austra- 
lian primary  products — wood,  wheat  and 
meat — and  as  the  leading  source  of  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  articles  imported  by 
the  commonwealth. 


were  commodities  in  which  gains 
were  recorded.  But  there  were  some 
losses,  and,  to  counterbalance  them 
some  new  features  in  the  1918  trade. 

Chance  to  Recover 
Our  War  Losses 

In  practically  every  instance  where 
a  decrease  is  recorded  in  the  percent- 
age of  American  goods  figuring  in  the 
Philippine  import  trade  for  1918,  it 
was  due  to  the  huge  war  demand  at 
home.  For  example,  we  supplied 
them  with  60  per  cent  of  their  wheat 
flour  in  1914,  and  but  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  in  1918,  and  we  all  know 
the  reason  for  that.  Paper  and  its 
manufacturers  have  been  scarce  and 
high  since  we  entered  the  war,  and 
our  share  of  the  Philippine  trade  fell 
from  60  per  cent  in  1914  to  53  per 
cent  in  1918.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  illuminating  oil,  which  fell  from 
89  to  73  per  cent,  and  coal,  from  5.5 
per  cent  to  almost  nothing.  The 
Government  requisitioned  nearly  all 
our  available  salmon,  of  which  we 
supplied  the  Filipinos  with  100  per 
cent  of  their  requirements  in  1914, 
and  little,  if  any,  in  1918. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  new  items 
appear  in  our  purchases  from  the 
islands  for  1918,  namely,  cocoanut 
oil,  of  which  we  took  nearly  159,000,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $18,500,000, 
over  99  per  cent  of  their  output. 
There  was  a  popular  belief  in  the 
Philippines  some  years  ago  that  co- 
coanut oil  deteriorated  in  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  because  of  that  belief  the 
insular  production  of  copra  was  eX' 
ported  to  Europe,  chiefly,  there  to  be 
crushed  and  the  oil  distributed. 

"The  development  of  this  new 
manufacturing  industry  began  just 
before  the  war,"  says  the  report, 
"but  under  the  stimulus  of  shipping 
advantages  over  raw  material  en- 
joyed during  the  war  period,  it  has 
rapidly  grown  in  export  importance, 
until  in  the  returns  of  1918  cocoanut 


oil  ranks  second  only  to  hemp  among 
leading  exports." 

Knotted  hemp  is  another  new  item 
in  our  purchases  from  the  islands,  of 
which  we  took  34  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports ;  while  the  favor  with  which  the 
fair  sex  of  America  receive  Philip- 


SHIPS  THAT  CARRY  THE  TRADE 

— 0 — 
American  vessels  carried  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dur- 
ing September,  1918,  than  was  car- 
ried by  them  during  September,  1917. 
These  figures  were  $11,739,537,  as 
compared  with  $6,053,1.52  a  year  be- 
fore. The  amount  carried  by 
British  tonnage  was  $6,599,962,  as 
compared  with  $3,670,653,  carried 
during  September.  1917.  The  share 
of  Japan,  in  the  carrying  trade  for 
the  month,  was  $3,115,250,  as  com- 
pared with  $4,955,761,  for  Septem- 
ber, 1917.  Philippine  ships  partici- 
pated in  the  carrying  trade  in  the 
sum  of  $811,463,  as  compared  with 
$544,503,  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
carried  by  Philippine  ships  during 
.September,   1917. 


pine  embroideries  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  took  nearly  $2,000,000 
worth  in  1918. 

Imports  of  Sugar 
Show  Falling  Off 

There  was  a  considerable  falling 
off'  in  the  amount  of  sugar  which  we 
imported  from  the  islands,  although 


the  ton  price  advanced  tremendously 
over  1914.  This  seems  to  have  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  tonnage  situation 
for  this  distant  source  of  supply. 
Centrifugal  sugar  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  in  appreciable  quantity, 
for  of  the  121,290  long  tons  exported 
by  the  islands  during  the  fir.st  six 
months  of  this  year,  over  20  per  cent 
was  centrifugal. 

Considering  the  handicaps  under 
which  both  countries  have  labored 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  with  re- 
spect to  tonnage,  abnormal  prices, 
labor  conditions,  and  the  scarcity  of 
certain  commodities  for  peaceful 
trade,  the  growth  of  our  commerce 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  during 
the  past  five  years  is  encouraging. 
The  value  of  Philippine  imports  from 
the  United  States  has  increased  74 
per  cent,  and  this  trade  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  value  of  their  exports  to  us  has 
increased  250  per  cent,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  raw  products  which  made 
mighty  acceptable  provender  for  the 
maws  of  our  insatiable  mills. 

If  we  continue  to  meet  the  Fili- 
pinos halfway,  study  their  needs,  cus- 
toms and  notions,  sell  to  them  at  fair 
prices,  extend  liberal  credits  and  in- 
crease our  goodwill  and  friendship 
among  them,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  enjoy  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  trade  with  them  which,  if  it 
increases  in  the  next  decade  as  it  has 
in  the  past  five  years,  should  total  in 
excess  of  a  half  billion  dollars. 


PACIFIC  COAST  TRADE  RECORD 


The  combined  foreign  trade  of  the  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  customs  dis- 
tricts for  the  nine  months  of  1918  to  September  30,  totaled  $818,791,140  which 
compares  with  $539,788,849  for  the  entire  year  1916  and  with  $886,392,821  for 
the  entire  year  1917.  Of  the  record  total  for  the  period.  Seattle  district  con- 
tributed $458,901,484  and  San  Francisco  district  $360,889,656.  Imports  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  nine  months  were  valued  at  $198,823,263  and  e.\ports  from  San 
Francisco  were  valued  at  $162,066,393.  Imports  to  the  Seattle  district  were 
figured  at  $237,932,669  and  exports  from  the  district  at  $220,968,815.  These 
are  all  new  high  marks. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AS  CALLING 

AMERICAN  YOUTHS  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED 
TO  ENTER  FIELD  OF  OVERSEAS  COMMERCE 


BY  H.   E.   COLE 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

ANY'  scheme  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  foreign  trade 
must  take  into  consideration  some 
program  for  instilling  into  their 
minds,  before  they  arrive  at  the  age 
when  they  must  choose  their  future 
calling,  the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment in  foreign  countries  in  commer- 
cial enterprises  as  a.  life  calling. 

The  American  youths  of  today, 
during  their  high  school  course,  have 
a  vague  idea  that  some  day  they  shall 
perhaps  go  to  college,  but  that  in  any 
event  they  muse  earn  their  living  by 
some  form  of  employment ;  whether 
in  a  profession  or  in  commercial  pur- 
suits bears  lightly  in  their  thoughts 
of  the  future. 

A  large  majority,  however,  without 
doubt,  in  picturing  the  future  that 
lies  behind  the  cloud  on  their  pres- 
ent horizon,  see  themselves  employed 
ia  the  home  surroundings,  or  at  least 
within  the  limited  area  surrounding 
their  homes.  The  idea  of  business 
or  professional  pursuits  is  unde- 
veloped, and  any  thought  of  taking 
up  a  life's  calling  that  would  take 
them  to  far  countries,  to  live  among 
strangers,  has  no  place  in  their 
wilde.st  dreams. 

Better  Understanding 
In  European  Countries 

In  European  countries  there  is  a 
large  class  of  the  moderately-situated 
families  who  understand  that  the 
limited  opportunities  in  their  coun- 
try for  their  sons  compel  a  considera- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  going  to 
the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to 
make  a  living,  and  the  son  from  early 
boyhood  is  made  to  believe  that  in 
order  to  make  a  respectable  living  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  the  home  coun- 
try and  to  be  .satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions he  finds  in  distant  places. 

The  average  American  youth  is 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
home  land  furnishes  innumerable  op- 
portunities to  all  American  youths  as 
soon  as  they  become  of  such  age  as  is 
recognized  as  suitable  for  going  to 
work.  Some  families  who  have  am- 
bitions for  their  sons  consider  that 
the  college  education  is  necessary  to 
place  them  in  the  forefront  of  the 
army  of  young  men  beginning  life. 


Others,  whose  circumstances  do  not 
permit,  or  whose  ambitions  are  limi- 
ted, allow  their  sons  to  drift  into 
whatever  opportunities  may  be  open 
to  the  high-school  graduate.  Seldom 
is  the  adaptability,  taste  or  leaning 
of  the  young  man  considered  to  any 
great  extent  in  preparing  him  for 
his  life's  work. 

Special  College  Courses 
In  Business  Operations 

Some  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties at  the  present  time  are  making 
some  attempt  to  guide  the  under- 
graduate into  a  line  of  future  en- 
deavor for  which  he  may  .seem  to  be 
more  particularly  fitted  than  that 
chosen  by  himself.  Within  the  last 
few  years  many  of  our  universities 
have  opened  courses  for  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  the  operations 
of  business.  Such  courses  have  un- 
doubtedly given  opportunities  to 
young  men  to  bridge  some  of  the 
roughness  of  the  initial  period  of  a 
business  career. 

Sub-courses  are  introduced  for  a 
closer  study  of  the  principles  and  op- 
erations of  specific  lines  of  business, 
such  as  Banking,  Shipping,  Account- 
ing, etc.  If  the  young  man  is  special- 
ly adapted  for  the  activities  of  the 
business  which  his  course  provided, 
he  is  bound  to  be  successful  and  stew 
over  many  years  required  by  the  self- 
taught  youngster  who  comes  from 
the  high  school  into  business  without 
any  idea  of  its  principles  or  require- 
ments and  by  strenous,  perserving 
attention  to  his  broad  opportunities 
finally  arrives  at  a  point  where  the 
business  college  graduate  starts  in. 

During  practically  all  this  period, 
up  to  within  a  year  of  gi-aduation, 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  their  careers, 
which  are  often  determined  by  acci- 
dent and  present  opportunity  rather 
than  mature  thought,  guiding  hand 
or  eliminating  possibilities. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term 
"Foreign  Trade"  has  any  definite 
meaning  in  their  minds,  and  they 
look  more  or  less  askance  at  the 
foreign  trade  possibilities  when  they 
are  presented.  It  is  only  when  the 
higher  emoluments  and  prospects  of 
over-rapid  advancement  in  such  trade 
is  presented  to  them  that  they  begin 
to  lake  interest. 

American  foreign  trade  is  repre- 
sented in  foreign  fields  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  by  men  totally  un- 


TRAIXING    FOR    TR.\DE 

The  question  of  actual  training  of 
available  young  men  for  foreign 
trade  mjst  be  left  largely  to  those 
who  are  better  fitted  by  profession 
and  experience  in  educational  mat- 
ters than  the  average  business  man. 
.\s  business  men.  we  can  designate 
our  needs  for  our  particular  busi- 
ness; a  difference  in  training  per- 
haps may  be  desirable  for  a  man 
whose  future  employment  in  a  for- 
eign country  will  be  restricted  to  a 
personal  representation,  and  others 
will  require  specific  training  to  meet 
their   particular   needs. 


fitted  for  the  conditions  obtaining 
and  unadjustable  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  experience  of  most  con- 
cerns in  attempting  to  obtain  men 
for  the  foreign  service  of  their  busi- 
ness has  been  one  of  taking  what 
they  could  get  rather  than  choosin_g 
the  type  and  class  of  men  they  recog- 
nize they  require. 

Some  of  our  colleges  conducting 
courses  in  business  have  introduced 
courses  in  foreign  trade,  but  these 
have  been  limited,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  to  the  exploiting  of  South 
America  as  practically  the  only  field 
for  America's  extension  in  foreign 
trade 

The  ordinary  young  man,  be  he 
either  high  school  or  college  gradu- 
ate, has  very  vague  ideas,  in  spite  of 
his  .study  of  geography,  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  Asia,  with  its  population  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  living  in  a  state 
and  conditions  practically  the  same 
today  as  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  mention  of  China  and  Russia,  for 
instance,  conveys  to  him  little  more 
than  names  of  countries  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe,  although 
they  offer  probably  the  greatest  field 
for" development  of  foreign  trade  for 
America  than  any  other. 

If  we  bear  all  this  in  mind  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  before 
any  real  success  can  attend  efforts  of 
training  the  right  young  men  for 
foreign  trade  we  must  go  back  of  the 
college  into  the  high  school  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  at  least  complacent  en- 
durance of  the  idea  of  emigration  to 
foreign  countries  to  carry  on  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  trade. 

This  seed  once  sown  must  be  culti- 
vated and  nurtured  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  young  man's  pre- 
paratory period,  so  that,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  choosing  his 
calling,  the  idea  of  transferring  his 
future  to  a  foreign  country  will  cease 
to  be  looked  on  with  frightened  awe 
instead  of  an  opportunity  whose  culti- 
vation will  bear  greater  rewards,  a 
broader  life  and  successful  maturity. 
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PORTLAND  PREPARES  FOR  WORLD  TRADE 

ST  JOHN'S  TERMINAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PART  OF  PLAN 
TO  MAKE   OREGON   METROPOLIS   THE   LEADING   PORT 


BY  S.  W.  DURHAM 

A  BOND  issue  of  five  million  dol- 
-^*-  lars  voted  by  the  people  of 
Portland  in  the  November  election, 
puts  that  city  in  a  position  to  go 
ahead  with  improvements  already  be- 
gun that  will  place  her  in  the  first 
class  among  Pacific  cities,  for  modern 
port  facilities. 

Following  a  three  million  dollar 
bond  issue  approved  by  the  voters  of 
Portland   in   June,    1917,   a   site   was 


Navigation    Company    and    the    Spo- 
kane, Portland  and  Seattle  railways. 

The  site  has  also  an  important  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  is  out  of  the  way 
of  the  congestion  in  the  yard  areas 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  city  of  Port- 
land straddles  the  Willamette  river, 
the  business  district  being  on  the 
west  side  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
residence  district  on  the  east  side, 
with  bridge  connections.  There  are 
five  bridges  crossing  the  heart  of  the 
old  upper  harbor  district. 


been  drawn  to  provide  for  maximum 
utilization  of  the  entire  area.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  number  of  .slips, 
set  diagonally  to  the  harbor  front- 
age, with  intervening  piers. 

Pier  No.  1,  now  practically  ready 
for  use,  is  a  two-level  structure,  212 
feet  wide  and  1200  feet  long.  Slip 
No.  1  which  is  280  feet  wide  has  been 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low 
water,  and  provides  ample  space  for 
four  large  ocean-guing  vessels.  By  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Dock  Commis- 
sion Pier  No.  1  will  be  lengthened  to 
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purchased  and  plans  drawn  for  a  1,- 
000,000  bushel  fire-proof  grain  ele- 
vator with  adjacent  docks  and  termi- 
nals. 

The  site  selected  is  situated  near 
the  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  rivers.  This  location  was 
chosen  because  of  its  convenience  for 
receiving  and  re-shipping  grain 
brought  down  the  Columbia  either  by 
river  steamer  or  by  rail  over  the  two 
trunk  lines  serving  Portland  —  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  Railroad  and 
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The  elevator  and  connected  struc- 
tures will  be  known  as  the  "St.  Johns 
Terminal"  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  district  known  as  St.  Johns, 
which  was  formerly  a  separately  in- 
corporated town  but  now  forms  the 
northermost  limits  of  the  city  of 
Portland. 

The  area  included  in  St.  Johns  Ter- 
minal comprises  150  acres  and  has  a 
water  frontage  of  2.500  feet.  A  ten- 
tative plan,  permitting  of  much  elas- 
ticity of  treatment  to  conform  with 
the  changing  needs  of  shipping,  has 


1500  feet.  Trackage  facilities  now 
being  provided  will  accomodate  270 
cars.  Construction  on  the  gi-ain  ele- 
vator is  progressing  rapidly  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in 
the  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  group  of  build- 
ings connected  with  the  grain  ele- 
vator, the  tentative  plans  include  pro- 
vision for  warehouses,  storage  plants, 
coal  bunkers  and  fuel  and  vegetable 
oil  tanks.  An  area  of  some  50  acres 
is  reserved  for  manufacturing  sites, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  rent  on  long 

(Continued    on    Page    Hi) 
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Two    Sides    to    National    Trade    Mark    Problem 


BY   WILLIAM  B.  COLVER 
Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission 

THERE  .seems  to  be  two  objec- 
tions to  the  national  trade  mark 
idea.  The  first  is,  that  as  to  untrade- 
marked  goods,  the  national  trade 
mark  will  seem  to  put  a  stamp  of 
equality  upon  inferior  goods  as  com- 
pared with  goods  of  merit  and  of 
quality. 

The  second  is,  that  the  good  will 
which  is  embodied  in  private  trade 
marks  would  be  lessened  by  the  use 
of  a  general  or  national  trade  mark. 

It  appears  that,  unless  these  ob- 
jections can  be  cured,  the  proposed 
legislation  will  not  be  helpful  to 
American  business  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  But,  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  if  these  objections  can  be 
met,  a  national  trade  mark  may  be 
made  of  the  greatest  aid  and  value  to 
American  business  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

If  Congress  shall  authorize  merely 
a  design  or  symbol  which  may  be 
placed  indiscriminately  upon  any- 
thing, of  any  kind  or  quality  that  is 
placed  upon  a  ship  for  sale  abroad, 
then  it  would  seem  that  that  trade 
mark  might  work  incalculable  harm. 
and  especially  harmed  would  be  those 
concerns  which  under  private  trade 
marks  have  built  up  through  the  pro- 
cess of  quality  goods  and  fair  dealing, 
that  greatest  of  all  assets  in  business. 
in  individual  life,  and  in  national  life 
— deserved  good  will. 

But,  if  the  national  trade  mark 
shall  be  not  the  substance,  but  the 
symbol;  and  if  the  substance  behind 
the  symbol  shall  be  the  pledge  of  the 
nation  and  the  pledge  of  the  con- 
scientious manufacturer  and  the 
scrupulously  honest  trader,  then  that 
trade  mark  will  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  being  the  seal  of  the 
national  honor  and  will  command  re- 
.spect  —  which  means  good  will  —  in 
the  uttermost  markets  of  the  world. 

Suppose  as  a  condition  and  in  re- 
turn for  the  privilege  to  use  a 
national  trade  mark,  the  exporter 
were  required  on  pain  of  having  the 
use  taken  from  him,  to  specify  by 
sample,  exactly  of  what  the  grade 
and  quality  his  article  was  intended 
to  be.  Suppose  that  a  delivery  not 
up  to  sample,  or  a  delivery  under  mis- 
representation of  any  sort,  should  be 
sufficient  cause  for  deprivation  of  the 
use  of  the  national  trade  mark.  Then 
the  presence  of  the  national  trade 
mark  upon  an  exported  article  would 
be  the  guarantee  that  it  was  exactly 
the  article  which  was  purported  to 


be  sold  and  that  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  sale  were  exactly  as 
had  been  represented. 

Conversely,  the  absence  of  the 
national  trade  mark  would  serve  as  a 
sign  and  a  warning  that  such  goods 
did  not  represent  the  best  traditions 
of  American  manufacture,  nor  the 
circumstances  of  their  sale  represent 
that  fair-dealing,  with  which  alcne, 
the  United  States  can  maintain,  per- 
manently, that  high   and   honorable 


position  in  the  world  commerce  which 
it  deserves. 

Viewed  thus,  it  would  appear  that 
the  national  trade  mark  movement  is 
one  which  may  well  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  traders  and  busi- 
ness in  general.  Certainly  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  credit  facilities  for 
export  and  import  transactions, 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  such  a 
devise. 


Chemical  Ores  in  Southern   Cahfornia 

A  lar^e  deposit  of  nickel,  similai'  to  the 
Sudbury  deposits  in  Canada  has  been  found 
near  Los  Angeles. 

Larjre  bodies  of  pyrites  are  found  in 
Riverside  county. 

Beds  of  aluminum  and  pota.:sium  sul- 
phate are  being:  worked  close  to  Los  An- 
peles. 

More  chromium  is  available  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  no  salts 
or  preparation  of  it  i.-  manufactured. 

Zinc  is  being  mined  in  close  proximity 
to  Los  Angeles  but  no  salts  are  made  hei'e. 

Arsenic  recently  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  desert,  east  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Boron  and  its  salts  are  found  in  larger 
quantities  here  than  any  place  in  the  world. 

Mercury  is  being  refined  in  California  in 
larger  quantities  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Lead  ore  is  found  in  larger  quantities  on 
the  coast  but  no  smelters  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

Bismuth  is  refined  on  a  sniall  scale  from 
ores  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Platinum  and  its  salts  are  produced  by 
one  manufacturer  in  Lo,-  Angeles. 

Tungsten  and  molybdenum  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

Large  quantities  of  fluorspar  of  high 
grade  are  being  mined  near  Los  Angeles. 

Iodine  is  being  produced  from  kelp.  The 
kelp  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  said  to  be  better 
suited  for  thir.  production  than  any  other. 

Carbon  is  obtained  chiefly  from  oil,  which 
is  produced  at  the  rate  of  100.000,000  bar- 
rels a  year  in  Southern  Califoi"nia. 

Large  beds  of  nitrates  are  reported 
clong  the  coast. 

Two  plants  in  Los  Angeles  are  producing 
oxygen. 

Phosphate  rock  now  may  be  mined  in 
quantity  in  Southern   California. 

Large  quantifies  of  silica  are  being  mined 
with  larger  quantities  available. 

Sulphur  has  been  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  Owens  Lake,  in 
western  Nevada  and  close  to  Los  Angeles. 

Sulphuric,  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  are 
being  produced  on  a  large  scale. 

Although  millions  are  invested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chemical  industry  in  this 
section,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Cheap  hydro-electric  power  in  unlimited 
quantities  is  available  and  natural  gas  and 
oil  are  utilized  for  fuel. 

Climatic  conditions  are  conducive  to  the 
highest  efficiency  in  manufacturing  and 
world  distribution  is  available  through  trans- 
continental railroads  and  a  completely  equip- 
ped harbor. 

Countries  bordering  the  Pacific  ocean  may 
well  watch  the  development  of  the  chemical 
industry  in   Southern   California. 


WITH  the  rapid  development  of 
crude  chemical  ores  in  South- 
ern California  because  of  war  con- 
ditions there  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  world, 
vast  products  that  probably  would 
have  remained  unexploited  had  not 
Germany  been  shut  off  from  the  seas. 
One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  war 
was  chemicals  and  in  the  process  of 
attempting  to  meet  the  urgent  de- 
mand, the  southwest  corner  of  the 
United  States  has  come  forth  as  a 
claimant  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  survey  recently  submitted  by  a 
well  known  chemist  and  manufac- 
turer stated  that  of  the  46  possible 
crude  ores  and  chemicals.  Southern 
California  was  able  to  produce  40  or 
approximately  seven-eights  of  the 
total.  Of  these  40,  28  are  employed 
in  manufgjcture  of  preparations  or 
salts.  Twelve  of  these  crude  chemi- 
cals are  being  shipped  to  the  east  at 
the  present  time. 

In  a  list  of  possible  crude  chemicals 
or  source  of  elementary  chemicals 
tfie  following  brief  summary  gives 
an  indication  of  the  position  of 
Southern  California  as  a  supply  base: 

Southern  California  is  the  only  place  in 
the  United  States  where  refined  potassium 
salts  are  being  made. 

Here  are  found  the  largest  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  bed.T  in  the  world.  These  are 
being  developed   on  an   enormous   scale. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  sections  in  the 
United  States  where  lithium  is  produced  in 
quantities. 

Calcide  and  gypsum  deposits  of  the  finest 
quality  are  found  in  and  about  Los  Angele,=; 
in  large  quantities. 

Barytes  (barium  sulphate)  running  95 
per  cent  is  being  mined  and  deposits  are 
found  in  several  localities. 

Three  deposits  of  strontium  sulphate  and 
one  depo.=it  of  carbonate  are  available  in 
this  locality. 

The  largest  deposits  of  magnesium  car- 
bonate (magnasit«)  are  found  here,  1,000 
tons  a  day  being  shipped. 

Shipments  of  maganese  ore,  from  which 
all  maganese  salts  could  be  manufactured 
are  being  made  in  large  quantities  from 
this  section. 


J  a  u  a  a  r  y  ,     1  V  1  U  lO'J 
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'lOS    ANGELES    EXPORTS 


Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  IjOS 
Angeles  houses,  both  manufacturers  and  whole 
salers,  have  built  up  a  large  export  business.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
shipping,  which  has  greatly  hampered  all  American 
trade,  except  that   used  for  war  purposes. 

Los  Angeles  has  grown  tremendously  along  in- 
dustrial lines  in  the  last  decade.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Census  of  Manufacturers  for  1914 — the  last 
figures  available  —  show  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  Los  Angeles  was  greater 
than  the  net  increase  in  all  other  seven  leading 
cities  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  combined. 

This  was,  perhaps,  to  have  been  expected,  as 
in  that  time  I^os  Angeles  has  become  by  far  the 
largest  city  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 

This  growth  was  steady  and  was  accomplished 
without  any  great  efi'ort. 

In  the  past  two  years  this  growth  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  in  Los  Angeles,  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Los  An- 
geles business  houses  have  been  quietly  increasing 
their  export  trade,  particularly  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Orient  and  Australia.  This  has  been  done 
so  quietly,  however,  that  until  recent  months  there 
has  been  no  general  movement  in  this  direction. 

In  point  of  volume,  oils  of  various  kinds,  both 
fuel  and  refined,  are  perhaps  the  leading  commo- 
dities of  export  here,  and  with  the  completion  of 
another  large  refinery,  now  building,  this  business 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

Iron  and  steel  products  and  machinery  of 
various  kinds  are  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles 
in  great  variety.  Exports  of  this  class  haVe, 
of  course,  been  restricted  during  the  war,  but 
with  the  removal  of  the  war  restrictions  they  will 
begin  to  move  again. 

Canned  goods,  principally  fish,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, are  put  up  in  Los  Angeles  territory  in  large 
quantities.  The  fish  are  sardines  and  tuna,  and  this 
industry  especially  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  last  three  years.  A  large  amount  of  canned 
fish  has  been  exported. 

Perhaps  the  largest  company  in  America  for  the 
manufacture  of  household  electrical  appliances  is 
located  near  Los  Angeles  and  is  doing  a  very  large 
export  business. 

Cement  and  other  building  materials  form  an 
important  item  of  export  in  point  of  volume  for 
South  American  trade. 

Paints,  soaps,  and  similar  commodities  are 
among  the  manufactured  products  in  which  Los 
Angeles  leads. 


Roofing  materials  likewise  are  exported  from 
Los  Angeles  in  considerable  volume. 

A  large  variety  of  chemicals  are  by-products 
from  mineral  deposits  in  the  desert  regions  of 
Southern  California,  which  promise  a  large  volume 
of  commerce  in  the  future.  There  are  great  op- 
portunities for  development  in  the  chemical  line. 

Dry  goods  of  all  descriptions  are  exported  by  Los 
Angeles  wholesale  houses,  and  both  men"s  and 
women's  wear  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Drugs  and  medicines  also  are  an  important  item 
of  export  by  Los  Angeles  business  houses. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  commodities 
manufactured  or  handled  in  Los  Angeles  for  export: 

Abalone  jewelry  and  novelties,  agricultural  implements, 
art  leather  novelties,  assayors'  supplies,  auto  caps  and  hats, 
auto  tire  tools,  automatic  oil  burner  regulators,  axle  grease. 

Bags,  baking  powder,  bank  fi.xtures,  bathing  suits,  bath 
tubs,  beans,  beet  pulp,  blankets,  bookkeeping  supplies,  boudoir 
caps,  boxboard,  breakfast  foods,  buckles,  burlap,  buttons. 

Can  machines  (automatic),  calcimine,  canned  fish,  canned 
fruits,  canned  meats,  canteens,  canvas  goods,  carburetors, 
carnival  novelties,  casting  plaster,  castings,  cement,  cement 
finishers'  tools,  cereals,  chemicals,  chemical  products,  chile 
peppers,  chile  powder,  chile  sauce,  chisels,  chloride  of  lime, 
citric  acid,  citrus  fruits,  clothing,  coffee,  co!d  storage  doors, 
concha  pearls,  confectionery,  conveyors,  corrugated  iron  pro- 
ducts, countershafts,  crackers,  cultivators. 

Desks,  dried  fruits,  drills,  drug  store  fixtures,  drugs, 
drums  (steel),  dry  goods. 

Electric  signs,  electric  household  appliances,  elevators, 
emery   grinders,  enameled   muslins,  engines,  envelopes. 

Farm  implements:  felt  boots,  shoes  and  slippers:  felts, 
films,  filtration  material,  fire  fighting  apparatus,  fire  hyd- 
rants, fireworks,  flavoring  extracts,  flour,  footwear,  fruits, 
fuel  oil  pumps,  fumigating  machinery,   furnaces. 

Gasoline,  gasoline  measuring  pumps,  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  groceries,  gypsum  land  plaster. 

Handkerchiefs,  hardwall  plaster,  hats,  heating  equip- 
ment, heaters,  hoists,  honey,  hosiery,  hotel  equipment,  houses 
(portable). 

Ice  making  machinery,  infants'  foods.  Indian  novelties, 
ink,  insect  powder,  insulating  materials,  irrigating  engines 
and  pumps. 

Japanese  paper  hats,  jewelry  —  abalone,  and  blister 
pearl,  and  novelties. 

Khaki  goods. 

Ladies'  wear,  lard,  lathes,  lemons,  locks,  lye. 

Meats,  medicines,  men's  furnishings,  mineral  water, 
mining  machinery,  motor  trucks. 

Notions. 

Oil  burners,  oil  cloth,  oil  well  machinery  and  supplies, 
olives,  oranges,  overalls. 

Paints,  petroleum  products,  pipe,  plants,  plaster,  plaster 
board,  plumbers'  supplies,  portable  houses,  prunes,  pumps, 
punches. 

Raisins,  refrigerators,  roofing,  rubber  stamps,  rubbers. 

•Safety  razors,  scales,  scientific  apparatus,  seeds,  soda 
fountains,  stationery,  sugar,  suit   cases. 

Table  sauces,  tanks,  teas,  tents,  tile,  toilet  preparations, 
tractors,  tuna. 

Wall  coverings,  walnuts,  washing  powder,  water  heaters, 
well  drilling  machines^ 


Mr.  Foreign  Buyer: 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  markets  of  Los  Angeles? 

If  not,  the  Harbor  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you  to  form  such  an  ac- 
quaintance. In  addition  to  the  commodities  mentioned  above,  great  variety  of  products  and  commodities  can  be  obtained 
here.  If  you  will  write  to  this  Department,  stating  what  commodities  you  wish  to  buy,  you  will  be  placed  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturers  of,  or  dealers  in,   such  commodities.     Address 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 

Suite  33.  City  Hall.   Los  Angeles   Cal 
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MEXICO  LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  PROSPERITY 

RESOURCEFULNESS  OF  SOIL  NEVER  BEFORE  APPRECIATED 
CLOSE    OF   WORLD   WAR    BRINGS    NEW   ERA  TO   REPUBLIC 


By  GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 

Nog:ales,  Arizona 

{Original  manuscript  r>i  Spanish;  trans- 
lation by  Lazaro  Basch,  Commercial  Agent 
of  the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  of  Mexico,  arid  representing 
here    the   Mexican   Products  Exhibition.) 

THE  resourcefulness  of  the  Mexi- 
can soil  had  never  before  been 
duly  estimated,  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad,  until  now  at  the  end  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  civil  strife,  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  Mexico. 
Her  vitality  had  been  e\idenced,  due. 
perhaps  exclusively  to  her  own  natur- 
al resources,  which  stood  strong  and 
unexhausted  against  the  destructive- 
ness  and  intensity  of  the  conflict. 

This  warfare  necessarily  affected 
all  of  the  cities  and  towns,  hindering 
as  a  logical  consequence  all  business 
in  general,  commerce,  mining,  agri- 
culture, cattle-raising,  paralyzing 
some  industries  and  interfering 
with  others,  establishing  excessive 
burdens  of  taxation  cau.sed  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  the  turmoil. 

Therefore,  if  these  burdens  have 
not  yet  begun  to  be  lightened,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  actual  obstacles  with 
which  the  constitutional  Government, 
fruit  of  the  triumphant  revolution, 
has  had  to  contend,  in  its  herculean 
task  of  pacification  and  reconstruc- 
tion throughout  the  country  in  order 
to  meet  obligations  contracted  dur- 
ing the  war  and  finally  to  finance  its 
own  governmental  reorganization. 

It  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago 


that  the  Constitutional  Government 
was  re-established  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  reduce  its  disburse- 
ments because  it  has  had  to  fight 
against  several  groups  which  hand- 
in-hand  opposed  its  consolidation. 
Furthermore  it  has  had  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  in  the  recon- 
struction of  railways  and  means  of 
communication.  In  this  it  has  been 
successful  up  to  now,  though  in  some 
instances  with  a  sacrifice  in  meeting 
its  obligations  without  contracting  a 
single  foreign  debt. 

The  abnormal  situation  created  by 
the  world  war  came  also  as  a  serious 
drawback  in  the  last  few  years,  caus- 
ing practically  the  suspension  of  com- 
mercial interchange  of  a  great  many 
of  cur  principal  products,  and  caus- 
ing in  consequence  the  natural  de- 
crease of  import  and  export  revenues. 

The  period  of  shortage  and  gen- 
eral constraint  felt  nearly  all  over 
our  country  last  year,  has  been  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  large  wheat, 
corn  and  bean  crops  of  this  year.  All 
these  products  at  the  present  time 
are  quoted  at  low  prices  and  can  be 
reached  very  easily  by  the  consumer. 


In-as-much  as  it  is  current  among 
business  men,  no  one  can  doubt  the 
flourishing  period  of  development 
that  is  being  initiated  in  all  lines  of 
business  in  the  states  and  districts 
wherein  the  Government  gives  ample 
and  suflicient  guarantees,  and  in  this 
connection  our  export  production  has 
been  considerably  increased,  bring- 
ing back  in  exchange,  large  sums  of 
mone}'. 

The  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and 
the  territory  of  Lower  California, 
for  instance,  have  shown  such  great 
prosperity  during  the  last  few  years 
that  they  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  of  enterprise,  and  with  all 
probability  these  respective  produc- 
tions will  be  duplicated  within  the 
next  two  years. 

Business  men,  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  capital  invested  in  Mexico  will 
bring  the  most  profitable  results,  are 
now  making  considerable  investments 
there,  and  as  the  world  war,  which 
was  the  principal  hindrance  hereto- 
fore, is  at  an  end,  it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  our  countr.v  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  prosperity,  wel- 
fare and  aggi'andisement. 


ACTUALITIES    IN    MEXICO 


BY  LAZARO  BASCH 

(Commci-ciat  Agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Indvatry,  Commerce  and  Labor  of  Mexico, 
avd  representing  here  the  Mexican  Products 
Exhibition.) 

— O — 

AN  important  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  of  a  magnificient  fiber,  very 
resistant  and  applicable  to  many  in- 


dustries. It  is  produced  by  a  tree 
called  "cuazuma"  or  "Cuahulote"  and 
grows  abundantly  throughout  the 
state. 

A  traveling  botanist,  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  scientific  researches,  has  sent 
in  .several  samples  of  this  fiber  which, 
upon  analysis,  has  been  found  to  be  of 
the  finest  quality. 
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MEXICAN   RECONSTRUCTION   PLANS 

0 

President  Carranza's  message  of  September  1  to  the  Mexican  Congress  fur- 
nishes evidence  with  regard  to  the  chances  for  material  and  financial  reconstruction 
in  Mexico.  This  information  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States,  which, 
as  an  importing  nation,  needs  Mexican  minerals,  petroleum,  guayule  rubber,  hene- 
quen  fiber,  and  other  products,  and  as  an  investing  and  exporting  nation,  desires 
to  inform  itself  as  to  the  foundation  of  economic  security  upon  which  foreign  busi- 
ness is  conducted. 

The  importance  of  Mexican  trade  with  the  United  States  is  seen  from  the 
following  figures  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1912-1918. 

Imports  From  Mexico  Exports  To  Mexico 

1912    8  6.1,913,313  $52,847,129 

1913    77,513,842  54,383,424 

1914    92,690,566  38,748,793 

1915  77,612,691  34,164,447 

1916    97,696,544  47,945,519 

1917    112,138,677  79,004,597 

1918 140,801,097  106,893,653 

In  1913  Mexico  drew  48  per  cent  of  ils  imports  from  the  I'nited  States,  and 
sent  in  exchange  76  per  cent  of  its  exports.  The  present  indications  are  that  as 
soon  as  transportation  facilities  are  improved  Mexican  trade  will  increase  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  past  five  years,  in  which  American  com- 
merce with  Mexico  has  doubled.     In  fact,  exports  to  Mexico  have  trebled  since  1915. 


The  fiber  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  maceration  and  at  a  very  low  co.st, 
utilizing  al.so  the  bark  of  the  tree 
that  produces  it,  which  is  sometime.s 
from  20  to  30  centimeters  in  diameter. 
The  tree  also  produces  a  gum  which 
is  useful  in  refining  sugar. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Studies  is 
now  carrying  on  an  active  propaganda 
in  order  that  the  planting  and  exploi- 
tation of  these  trees  may  be  extended 
in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 


Discoveries  of  Petroleum 

Geological  studies  made  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Industi-y. 
Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Mexico,  have 
proven  that  the  subsoil  of  various 
parts  of  the  State  of  Durango  con- 
tains rich  deposits  of  mineral  oil,  of 
fabulous  quantities.  This  discovery 
will  considerably  increase  the  oil  re- 
sources of  the  country,  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
Mexico  will  be  recognized  as  the 
second  field  for  the  output  of  petrol- 
eum in  the  world. 


Celebrate  Allied  Victory 

A  banquet  of  several  hundred  of 
Mexico's  most  prominent  congress- 
men, bankers  and  commercial  men, 
was  recently  celebrated  at  the  famous 
Chapultepec  Re.staurant,  below  the 
historic  castle  of  Chapultepec,  in  one 


of  the  finest  of  Mexico's  many  beau- 
tiful parks,  considered  as  beautiful 
as  the  "Bois  de  Bologne"  in  Paris. 

Enthusiasm  reigned  throughout 
the  festivities.  The  popular  Mexican 
General  Gonzales,  in  an  address,  said, 
"The  triumph  of  the  Allies  was  the 
triumph  of  a  just  cau.se  against  armed 
oppressors  and  the  whole  intellectual 
world  should  rejoice  because  those 
high  victorious  principles  are  march- 
ing forward  for  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  humanity."  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  utterance  was  produc- 
tive of  much  applause  and  he  received 
an  emotional  ovation. 


Then  followed  the  great  orator, 
Urueta,  who  declared  that  "the  war 
had  the  object  of  creating  inter- 
national honesty.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  the  greatest  statesman 
America  has  ever  produced,  recog- 
nized, as  did  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, that  he  must  comply  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  as  one  of 
the  heroic  nations,  die,  if  necessary, 
for  an  ideal."  He  paid  tribute  in  turn 
to  "the  heroism  of  Belgium,  whose 
soldiers,  led  by  their  beloved  Albert 
I,  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
liberty;  France,  who  remained  stead- 
fast and  unconquerable  in  the  midst 
of  destruction,  grief  and  violation ; 
England,  strong  and  independent, 
who  set  an  example  of  high,  historic 
morality,  and  finally  the  timely  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  which 
spurred theweary  Allies  on  to  renewed 
endeavor  and  ultimate  triumph."  He 
contrasted  with  all  these,  Germany, 
who  sustained  the  barbaric  principle 
of  force  and  the  theory  that  Might 
should  supersede  Right. 

Among  prominent  participants  in 
the  festivities  were:  Sr.  Henry  P. 
Fletcher,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Mexi- 
co; Com.  Alberto  Franklin,  Minister 
to  Italy;  the  Minister  of  Honduras; 
Representative  of  Cuba;  Consul-Gen- 
eral of  Belgium,  J.  Lemmons;  Minis- 
ter of  Belgium,  Jules  M.  Le  Jeune, 
the  two  last  named  gentlemen  both 
extolling  the  indescribable  heroism 
of  that  valiant  little  country. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
ENGINES  -  WAGONS 
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P  a  n      P  a  c  I  f  i  c 


SAVE  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 


{Continued  from  Fagc  97) 


Americans  are  able  and  can  do  more 
and  better  work  than  any  others  and 
fully  pay  their  employers  for  their 
higher  wages  and  better  board. 
Therefore  it  is  again  quite  pertinent 
to  ask  why  on,  say  a  10,000-ton  dead- 
weight American  steamer  it  takes 
30';  mere  men  than  on  a  similar 
sized  steamer  of  any  other  nation? 

The  British  require  two  licensed 
engineers,  the  American,  four;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  American  re- 
quires three  oilers  and  three  water- 
tenders.  Ordinarily  on  foreign  ships 
the  storekeeper,  donkeyman  and  a 
greaser  do  the  work  of  the  oilers  and 
no  water-tenders  are  carried.  In  fact, 
the  name  of  water-tender  is  unknown. 
At  an  investigation  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  I  was  asked  what  the 
water-tender  did.  I  replied  he  sat  on 
a  box  in  the  fireroom  and  did  nothing 
but  draw  his  wages. 

Why  .lapan  Controls 
Trade  of  Pacific 

The  Crew.  Then  we  come  to  that 
clause  in  the  Seamen's  Bill  which 
states  that  75';  of  the  crew  in  each 
department  shall  understand  any 
order  the  officers  may  give.  This 
prevents  American  ships  from  carry- 
ing 75';  foreigners  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  English  language.  It  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
Chine.se  on  American  ships  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  Japanese,  but 
it  gives  the  latter  carte  blanche  to 
carrv  .Japanese  crews  with  Japanese 
officers,  hence  the  reason  that  the 
Japanese  today  have  full  control  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Another  clau.se  provides  that  65'; 
of  the  crew,  exclusive  of  officers  and 
apprentices,  shall  be  certificated  able 
seamen.  This  part  of  the  law  was 
so  impossible  and  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  cnuld  not  be  obtained  that 
no  notice  "has  been  taken  of  it  during 
wartime.  When  peace  comes,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  enforced,  thereby  ty- 
ing up  half  of  our  new  merchant 
marine. 

It  provides  that  the  Collector  of 
Cu.stoms  may,  on  his  own  motion,  and 
shall  upon  the  sworn  information  of 
anv  reputable  citizen  deny  clearance 
and   hold  the   ship  until  an   investi- 


gation is  made.  So  any  waterfront 
sorehead  can  hold  up  any  ship.  This 
is  so  drastic  and  vicious  that  it  also 
has  not  been  enforced ;  but  it  is  the 
law,  nevertheless. 

Another  clause  provides  that  the 
seaman  can  demand  and  receive  half 
of  his  wages  he  has  earned  (note  the 
word  "earned."  not  due  as  it  should 
be)  at  every  port  the  ship  goes  to, 
and  every  five  days  he  can  make 
another  demand.  This  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  few  American  ships 
that  were  left  than  anything  else,  as 
it  gives  the  men  money  to  keep  them 
in  a  drunken  state.  The  police  records 
of  various  ports  where  American 
ships  have  gone,  especially  Shang- 
hai, Kobe  and  Yokohama,  bear  ample 
proof  of  this  bad  law.  The  intention 
of  this  clause  was  to  allow  the  men 
to  draw  their  wages  and  desert ;  but 
it  does  not  work  that  way,  although 
it  causes  serious  delay  to  the  ship  at 
almost  every  port.  This  must  be  re- 
pealed. 

Could  Not  Run  Ship 
Under  This  Pro\'ision 

The  sailors  .shall  be  divided  into 
two  watches.  On  many  ships  a  big 
crew  is  carried  and  enough  men  to 
navigate  the  ship  are  put  on  watch 
and  watch.  The  balance  of  the  crew 
sleeps  all  night  and  works  all  day, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  day  crew 
to  keep  up  the  ship  in  good  condition. 
If  this  section  was  enforced  we  would 
have  to  keep  a  smaller  crew  and  let 
the  keeping  up  of  the  ship  go,  as  men 
cannot  do  any  work  at  night  except 
what  is  necessary  to  navigate  the 
ship. 

The  clauses  in  the  bill  providing 
for  greater  safety  of  life  at  sea  and 
having  better  accommodations  for 
the  crew  should  be  retained  (except 
the  absurdities  relating  to  davits  and 
lifeboats  on  cargo  vessels  which  has 
never  been  enforced),  but  the  Ameri- 
can ships  built  recently  have  excel- 
lent accommodations  and  leave  noth- 
ing more  to  be  desired,  and  the  food 
served  to  American  crews  is  much 
better  than  those  of  any  other  nation  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  as  good  as  I  have  at  my 
home. 


The  President  said  that  if  Ameri- 
can shipoN\Tiers  could  not  operate 
ships  the  Government  would  operate 
them.  This  statement  is  on  a  par 
with  tying  our  hands  securely  be- 
hind our  backs  and  putting  us  in  the 
prize  ring  against  an  opponent  with 
both  hands  free  and  backed  up  by  his 
Government.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  American  citizens  before  the 
war  were  successfully  operating  two 
and  one-half  million  tons  of  ships 
under  foreign  flags.  Those  same  men 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  operate 
them  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  if 
our  laws  and  regulations  would  only 
permit  them. 

We  certainly  want  to  get  some 
ordinary  common  sense  injected  into 
our  laws.  Surely  our  Government 
will  see  to  it  that  useless  oppressive 
laws  and  regulations  will  be  changed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
recon.struction  period  is  over  we  w-ill 
have  nearly  as  big  a  merchant  marine 
as  Great  Britain.  If  this  is  not  done, 
we  will  see  it  melt  away. 

This  article  has  been  approved  by 
and  represents  the  views  of  all  big 
shipowners  of  the  United  States. 


KOSTER  IN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

— 0 — 

Frederick  J.  Ko.ster,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  which  will  make  a 
study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
re-establishment  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  outlining  of  a  national  foreign 
trade  policy.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman 
of  the  council.  The  new  problems  of 
foreign  trade  now  confronting  Amer- 
ica, says  Farrell,  require  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the 
council. 


OIL  TANKERS   FOR   MEXICO 

Oil  companies  operating  in  Mexico 
expect  that  tankers  which  were  taken 
by  the  government  during  the  war 
will  be  restored  to  service  shortly. 
Restoration  of  the  boats  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  marked  expansion  in  ship- 
ments of  oil  from  Mexico  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  fuel  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products. 
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HILO— Where  One  May  Loaf 
Luxuriously 

(Continued  from   Page   91) 

or  wages  as  artisans  or  laborers.  The 
climate  and  environment  is  sufficient- 
ly attractive  to  Iteep  a  pretty  adequate 
supply  coming  in,  on  the  logical  as- 
sumption that  a  place  that  is  good 
enough  for  a  millionaire  to  pay  money 
to  live  in  is  good  enough  for  them. 
For  the  man  with  a  reasonable  stake, 
however,  and  ability  to  see  oppor- 
tunities in  the  rough, the  field  will 
warrant  and  reward  personal  inspec- 
tion. As  a  homesite  for  those  who 
have  made  their  pile  and  are  wishful 
of  lolling  in  the  arms  of  an  affection- 
ate climate — to  loaf  and  invite  the 
soul ;  the  place  is  incomparable.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  town  of  Hilo  alone  are 
beach  homesites  of  rare  beauty — all 
year  round. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  Hilo 
has  electric  light  and  power,  gas, 
fragi-ant  wood  for  your  fireplace  in 
the  mountains,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water  from  the  snows  of  Mauna 
Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  banks,  theatres, 
up-to-date  stores,  jitneys  and  bus 
lines — in  fact  many  of  the  conven- 
iences but  few  of  the  annoyances  of 
a  metropolis.  There  are  also  some 
things  it  hasn't — yet;  which  is  a  word 
to  the  wise. 


RICHES  IN  RUBBER 

(Continued  from   Page   95) 

not  say  anything  at  all.  They  allowed 
the  individual  to  proceed  with  the 
work  and  then  told  him  that  he  could 
not  do  this  and  that,  and  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  rendered  any  official  as- 
sistance. It  is  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing instances  of  Government  ingrati- 
tude that  we  have  had. 

This  country  has  not  been  properly 
exploited  yet.  No  one  knows  what  it 
is  capable  of  growing.  No  one  yet 
knows  the  different  minerals  that  can 
be  won  from  its  soil.  Tin  we  have  in 
plenty,  and  on  tin  mining  efl'ort  has 
been  centred.  The  soil  is  rich ;  there 
is  a  regular  rainfall,  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  danger  of  drought.  The 
soil  of  Java  is  richer  because  it  is 
volcanic,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  products  that  are 
cultivated  with  profit  in  Java  can  be 
grown  equally  well  in  Malaya.     And, 


1  think  that  many  would  have  been 
grown  by  this  time  had  rubber  not 
been  so  profitable. 

Rubber  at  Low   Ebb 
Will  Boost  Agriculture 

Rubber  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  this  will  have  the 
efl'ect  of  making  individuals  give  at- 
tention to  other  forms  of  agriculture, 
so  that  all  the  eggs  will  not  be  in  the 
one  basket.  Then  the  economic  po- 
sition of  the  country  will  grow 
stronger.  The  economic  position  now 
is  strong.  Every  year  the  Govern- 
ment are  able  to  announce  large  credit 
balances.  They  are  also  in  a  position 
to  loan  substantial  sums  to  Siam. 
For  its  size  Malaya  is  probably  the 
richest  territory  under  the  British 
Flag. 

And  it  has  not  been  more  than 
skimmed  over  yet.  Its  vast  poten- 
tialities have  not  been  tested.  No 
man  knows  yet  what  it  is  capable  of. 
But  most  men  who  understand  the 
country  are  convinced  that  it  has  a 
great  future.  Capital  is  certain  to 
be  attracted  from  America,  Britain, 
France,  and  Australia.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war  America  and  Australia 
have  been  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  country.  New  business 
connections  have  been  established. 

American  manufacturers  who  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  the  country  be- 
fore are  sending  their  goods  into  its 
markets.  In  time  they  will  realize  of 
what  the  country  is  capable,  and  by 
and  by  they  will  in  some  cases  ven- 
ture in  with  capital  with  the  object 
of  developing  its  natural  resources. 
Capital  follows  capital,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  country  will  yet 
depend  on  America  to  develop  some 
of  her  resources  outside  tin  and  rub- 
ber. 


PORTLAND  PREPARES 

FOR  WORLD  TRADE 

(Continued  from  Page  107) 

term  leases.  The  Commission  has 
adopted  a  fixed  policy  of  leasing  these 
sites  at  a  uniform  rate  of  six  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  for  terms  of  twenty  years 
with  privilege  of  renewal  for  twenty 
years.  One  flouring  mill  has  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  off'er  and  will 
begin  construction  of  a  plant  at  once. 
In  addition  to  the  improvements  at 
the  St.  Johns  Terminal  a  number  of 


other  projects,  made  possible  by  the 
approval  of  the  recent  five  million 
dollar  bond  issue,  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Dock  Commission  in  the  near 
future.  Probably  the  most  imme- 
diate of  these  will  be  the  construction 
of  a  12,000  ton  floating  dry  dock.  This 
will  probably  be  constructed  to  pro- 
vide a  depth  over  keel  blocks  of  thirty 
feet  to  accomodate  the  largest  draft 
vessels.  A  12,000  ton  dry  dock  is 
figured  to  lift  a  vessel  of  about  17,- 
000  tons  deadweight,  when  light. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  annex  to 
the  grain  elevator  to  accomodate 
another  million  bushels  will  be  an- 
other necessary  improvement  in_  the 
near  future. 

In  former  years  shippers  avoided 
Portland  harbor  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  crossing  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  For  twenty  years  the  ablest 
engiiieers  of  the  United  States  army, 
aided  by  harbor  engineers  from  all 
over  the  world,  labored  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  They  finally  succeeded 
after  the  expenditure  of  some  $16,- 
000,000.  The  perils  of  crossing  the 
Columbia  bar  exist  now  only  in  mari- 
ners' traditions. 

Likewise  the  danger  from  sandbars 
that  used  to  be  feared  in  the  river 
between  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia 
and  Portland,  exi.st  now  only  in  mem- 
or.v,  for  the  Federal  government  and 
the  Port  of  Portland  see  to  it  that 
there  is  at  all  times  a  clear  channel 
throughout  the  one  hundred  miles 
from  Portland  to  the  sea,  for  vessels 
drawing  thirty  feet  of  water. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  old 
prejudice  against  the  Columbia  river, 
the  Port  of  Portland,  the  Commission 
of  Public  Docks  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  joined  in  guarantee- 
ing an  equality  of  all  port  costs  and 
charges,  with  any  port  of  the  North 
Pacific.  This  guarantee  covers  coal 
for  ships'  bunkers,  placing  this 
charge  upon  an  equality  with  other 
ports. 

With  the  new  impetus  to  shipping 
that  has  come  with  ship-building  and 
international  interests  created  by  the 
war,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Portland  has  awakened  to  her 
possibilities  and  has  entered  upon  the 
activities  that  will  enable  her,  in  the 
near  future,  to  come  into  her  own  as 
a  world  port. 


SEATTLE 
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AMERICA'S  NEW 

M ERCH  ANT  M  A R 1 N  I'. 

{Cuiitiiiiud  from  Page  9S) 

price  of  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Much  of  our  rice  comes  from  China. 
Ocean  freight  rates  which  in  191.5 
were  only  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  by  1917,  had  risen  to  three  and 
one  half  cents  per  pound.  On  tea 
from  India  and  China  the  freight  rate 
increa.sed  five  fold  in  two  years.  The 
freight  rate  on  Brazillian  coffee  ad- 
vanced from  one  cent  to  three  cents  a 
pound.  These  items  are  illustrative 
of  the  advance  of  freight  rates  in 
every  commodity  carried  at  .sea. 

It  is  plain  that  an  advance  in  ocean 
rates  of  e\'en  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  the  necessities  of  life,  means 
a  great  total  drain  on  the  consumers 
pocket.  We  import  for  home  use  for 
instance  12.5,000  pounds  of  tea  and 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  coffee 
a  year.  Of  rice  we  import  nearly 
270,000,000  pounds  and  of  cocoa  near- 
ly 340,000  pounds. 

The  price  of  shoes  has  skyrocketed. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  hides  hereto- 
fore used  in  our  leather  and  shoe  in- 
dustries have  come  from  China.  At 
one  time  last  year  60,000  tons  of 
hides  were  stacked  at  Tsin-Tsien. 
Ocean  rates  on  hides  had  increased 
500';^ .  And  at  that  rate  shippers 
were  willing  to  pay  the  price  but 
there  were  few  ships  and  those  that 
were  available  did  not  want  to  carry 
bulky  goods. 

Again  our  tanning  industry  de- 
pends mainly  upon  a  tanning  extract 
from  Argentina  called  Quebracho. 
In  peace  time  the  freight  rate  on 
this  was  $12  a  ton.  Recently  the 
rate  charged  was  $60  to  $80  a  ton. 

These  few  .significant  facts  show 
what  a  .shortage  of  ships  means  to 
the  American  consumer.  Higher 
prices  for  goods  sold  over  the  counter 
are  of  course  the  most  striking  effect 
but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  nation 
being  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  certain  goods  or  to  picture 
the  extreme  case  of  not  being  able  to 
get  them  at  all. 

The  slogan  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration   that    "Food    Will   Win    The 


UNITED    STATES   TRADE    WITH    JAVA 

0 

Import  and  export  trade  of  the  Island  of  Java,  which  contains  80  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  is  expressed  in  guilders  of  S0.402  as  follows: 

Years 

1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 

Imports  from  United  States 
Guilders 

6,200.000 
11,500,000 
25,300,000 
47,400,000 

Increase 
Guilders 

5,300,000 
13,800.000 
22,100.000 

Per  cent. 

85 
120 

87 

Exports  to  United  States 
Guilders 
10,900,000 
26.600,000 
68,500,000 
141,800,000 

Increase         1 
Guilders 

15.700.0(10 
41,900,000 
73,300,000 

'er  Cent. 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917 

144 
157 
107 

War"  educated  the  American  farmer 
to  understand  the  important  connec- 
tion there  is  between  himself,  the 
producer,  and  shipping,  the  vehicle 
of  transportation  of  his  products,  to 
a  hungry  world.  Of  the  more  than 
six  billion  dollars  worth  of  products 
exported  from  this  country  last  year, 
one  billion  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars worth  were  foodstuffs  and  food 
animals. 

From  their  normal  consumption  of 
wheat  the  American  people  have 
saved  tens  of  million  of  bushels  in 
in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  our 
Allies.  And  vet  Australia  recently 
had  a  surplus  stated  to  be  300,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  another  big 
surplus  in  the  process  of  gathering. 
But  it  was  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
Allies.  There  were  no  vessels  to  be 
spared  for  the  long  haul  from  Aus- 
tralia to  England  nor  even  enough 
vessels  available  to  bring  it  to  this 
country. 

But  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  planned  its  construction 
program  for  the  future  so  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  cannot  long  exist. 
This  program  calls  for  the  building 
of  1,856  passenger,  cargo,  refrigera- 
tor and  tanker  ships.  They  range 
from  5,000  to  12,000  tons  each  and 
will  aggregate  13,000,000  deadweight 
tonnage.  In  addition  the  Shipping 
Boai'd  has  commandeered  vessels  of 
a  total  of  1,715,000  deadweight  ton- 
nage the  construction  of  which  is  be- 
ing completed  by  the  Emergency 
Meet  Corporation. 

Under  the  present  program  then  a 
total   of  2,101    ships   with   a   grand 


tonnage  of  14,715,000  deadweight 
tonnage  will  be  built.  To  carry  out 
this  program  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  the  vears  1918,  1919  and  1920  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000,000  will  be  needed. 
But  it  will  give  the  United  States  the 
greatest  merchant  fleet  that  any 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  We  shall 
then  have,  it  is  expected  an  American 
merchant  marine  of  at  least  25.000,- 
000  tons. 

Conceding  that  this  pi-ogram  will 
be  pushed  to  completion  by  the  back- 
ing of  the  American  people,  there 
arises  then  the  further  necessity  that 
this  great  fleet  be  utilized  to  the  ex- 
treme and  every  ton  be  made  to  assist 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole  to  begin  to  think  in  ships;  to 
study  ocean  transportation  with  the 
same  zest  and  success  that  they  have 
studied  inland  transportation  and  to 
appreciate  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
in  the  great  game  of  world  commerce. 


TO  OPEN  BANK  IN  BELGIUM 

— o — 
The  New  York  State  Banking  De- 
partment has  granted  pemiission  to 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  to  open  a 
branch  oflice  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
for  which  steps  will  be  taken  imme- 
diately by  that  institution.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  to 
have  this  new  organization  available 
to  take  part  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction  in  Belgium  and 
to  be  of  service  to  both  American  and 
Belgian  interests  in  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation. 


Cable   Address:    PETTIBONB 
Codes; 

Armsby,   ABC  5th   Edilloii. 

Bentley'H,     Western    t_Inion 
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C.  M,  Pettibone  Company 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
SHIPPING   AND    COMMISSION 


OFFICES  i 

1508-9    L.    C.    Smith    Bldg.     = 
Seattle.    Wash..    U.    S.    A.    i 


Pin- kern'    Direct    Selling     \fl:ent.s 


Puget  Sound.    Alaska  and  Columbia  River 

Importers  of — Japanese  Stockfish,  Crabmeat,  Matches,  I'eanuis,  Rice,  Oils 
Exporters  of— Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Herring,  Canned  Milk,  Fishballs  in  Bouillon 


Salt  Salmon — Canned  Salmon — Salt  Herring 

Box  Shocks — Tin  Plate. 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  License  No.  G-34423 
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J  a  a  a  a  r  y ,     19  10 
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I      KAAS-HOPKINS  CO. 

I  PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS 

I    Hearst  Building  San  Francisco,  CaL 

I    PROTECTIVE    PAPERS— Vegetable    Parchment,    Glassine, 
I  (Parchmyn),  Piircnmoid. 

I    CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain 
1  or  Decorated;  Toilet. 

I    WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored.  Plain  or  Printed. 
I    GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,    etc.        White,    Colors, 
i  Embossed,  Novelties. 

I    PHOTOGRAPHIC    COVER   PAPERS    and    Mount    Board. 
I     WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers.  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers, 
We  SuliLit  F\i    rt  In((iiirics  from  the  Trade.      Sampks  and  Quo 
tititns  Promptly  Furnished  on  Reque  t 


I                   BRADY  &  COMPANY  | 

i       EBlablished    1892.      SHIPPING  AND   COMMISSION.      ImporlCTB    and    Exporlera   Salmon  = 

i      FertUizcr.  Oils.  Steel,  Lumber.     42-Slory    L.  C.  SMITH    BLDG,  Scaitle,  Wash..  U.  S.  A.  f 
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=        =                                              Agencies  in  all  (lie  ptinciiial  pons  of  llie  world  = 

j   I  American  Marine   Paint  Company  | 

p         s                                                                                     Manufjctuieis  of  = 

I       I                     Cape  Cod  Copper  Compound  for  Wooden  Hulls  = 

§       =                      Germicide  Composition  for  Iron  and  Steel   Hulls  1 

lis  Bridge  St.,  New  York             149  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     | 

I        I                                                                Cable  Addiess  GERMICIDE  | 
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Neleh  Trading  Co.     I  I   H^^^"  "^^  Money 


IMPORTERS 

= AND  = 

EXPORTERS 

451-2  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Paid  Up  Capital,  $100,000 


Spec.aliies— IRON  AND  STEEL  PKODUCTS 


DUSINESS  MEN   with  honest    enterprises 
aim   to  reach   people  of  means  by  the 
most  direct  route.     They  seek  a  medium  that 
enjoys  public  confidence. 

Ha\A/aii's  medium  of  recognized  leader' 
ship  is  the 

Honolulu  Star -Bulletin 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 
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PURNELL  &  PAGET 

ARCHITECTS    and 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 


Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  Valuations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Dock  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  Works 
Investigation  and  Development  of 

Mining  Propeities. 


Established  in  China  lb  Years. 


I  OFFICES: 

I  Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 

I  Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Swatow,  China 

I  American  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  Telegraphic    Addre.-s   "PANEL"    Western     L'nion     Code, 
I  A.B.C.  5th  Edition 


Pan- American  Line 

Mexican,  Central  and  South 
American  Ports 


I  Regular  Sailings 

I  S.  S.  San  Antonio  S.  S.  Westerner 

!  Mexico,     Guatemala,      Salvador 
i  Honduras,   Nicaragua 

I         Costa  Rica  and   Panama 


PAN-AMERICAN    LINE,    Agents 

310  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Sutter  4356 
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Pan     Pacific 


IRADE     OF    THE    PHILIPPINES 

Compiled  by  the  Manila  Merchants' 

Association. 

VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June  30th. 

Increase 

Per 

1918                     1917 

or  Decrease 

cenl. 

Cotton    and    manu- 

factnrcs  of P.50.609.S32     P2S.2mAS2 

P.25.405.380 

10.0.7 

Iron  and  Steel 18.609.085          8.282.227 

10.326.8.=* 

124.6 

Rice    12.334.030        12.941.817 

—607.787 

—4.7 

Whcat  and  Flour..       5.435.492          3.005.605 

2.429.8S7 

80.S 

Silk            •  5.081,706         2.639,597 

2.442.109 
1.259.086 

92.5 
50.5 

Coal   3.727.893          2.468,807 

All    other    imports.     81.728.131        59.424.050 

22.304.OS1 

37.2 

T.ital    P.167,526,169    P.103.966,555 

P.63,596,614 

61.1 

VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June  30lh. 

Increase 

Per 

1918                        1917 

or  Decrease 

cent. 

Copra    P.19.054.482     P.I3.884.185 

P.S,170.297 

37.2 

Cocoanul   Oil    ....      37.104.497        13,001.926 

24,102,571 

185.3 

Hemp    108,987.939        60,519.756 

48.468.183 

80.0 

Sugar    26.609.540        27,458,166 

848.'i26 
4,45-'',257 

—3.0 
80.5 

Tobacco.  Leaf  ....        9.976.630          5,524.373 

Cigars    11.417,436          6.919.622 

4,497,814 

65.0 

Embroideries    4.326.585          3.122,429 

1.204.157 

38.5 

All    other    exports      15,852,112        23,000,292 

—7,148,180 

—31.0 

Total    P.233,329.221    P.143,430,749 

P.89,898,472 

62.6 
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The  introduction  ot  cinchona  plants  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  India  is  being  attempted  by  the  Igorot  Exchange, 
a  missionarj-  institution  at  Sagada,  I^and  of  Luzon,  reports 
United  States  Consul  Lucien  ^lemniinger,  at  Madras,  India. 
Cinchona,  the  source  of  quinine,  has  not  been  cuhivated  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  before,  it  is  said. 


A.  J.  &■  J.  R.  COOK 

LEATHEK 

Sole,  Calf  Skins,  GlsLzed  Kid.  Patent  and 
Upholstery  Leather,  Etc. 

C&bic  Address    "  Cookbfo."  S*n  FrAncisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I    743  Mission  Street 


Herbert   W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co. 

IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc. 


Write  (ot  Quotatiotif 


209-211  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Puget  Sound   Tug  Boat  Company 

Incorporated  1891 

Washington's  Pioneer  Towing 
Company 


Cable  Address;   TUG 


I     SEATTLE 

^mtiiiiiittmllittmililiiiiuiiiiiiimiimiiiiiilliiiF 


WASHINGTON 


SHOES 

Rubbers        Tennis 

Wholesale 


///  Kinds 
III  Siylps 

ROGERS 

SHOE  CO. 

l3SBu»hSt..San  Franriaeo 
119  Linroln   St,,  Botio 


I  Publicity  in  Ha^\  aii 


Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honohilii. 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 

use  the 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 

u    u    u  unj  u      n      m    it     u  nn  n  nimiu] 


I     Mulligraphing  BRUCKMAN  Mimeographing    | 

I  Translating  and  Typing  Bureau 

I  Experts  for  All  Languages 


525  Market  Street 

(Underwood  Building) 

Telephone  Douglas  1316 


San  Francisco 
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Burns-Philp  Company 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc. 


Shipowners,  Australian 
and  Island  Merchants 
Importers  of  Coj)ra  and  all 
Island  and  Oriental  Produce 


407-408-409    American    National    Bank    Building 
SAN  FPLANCISCO 
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Japanese  Trade  With  Australia 

By  L".  S-  Consul  Gfiieral  J.  1.  Brittaiii,  at  Sjtlacy.  Australia. 
In  addition  to  dry  gouds,  the  Japanese  are  entering  this 
market  with  various  hnes,  such  as  toys,  dolls,  novelties,  glass- 
ware, porcelain,  mattings,  matches,  stationery,  leather  goods, 
brushes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  clocks,  imitation  jewelry,  elec- 
trical goods,  openwork  table  covers  and  doilies,  and  under- 
clothes. 

The  merchandise  is  not  all  satisfactory;  in  fact,  there  have 
been  a  number  of 'complaints,  but  the  Japanese  manufacturer, 
generally  speaking,  evinces  a  desire  to  produce  the  article  that 
will  suit  the  Australian  purchaser.  There  have  been  several 
cc  mplaints  of  wrong  numbering  of  sizes,  especially  in  under- 
garments. He  is  an  earnest  student  of  conditions  and  re- 
quirements and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  not  only  to  obtain 
trade  but  to  retain  it. 

X'isitors  to  Japan,  be  their  mission  pleasure  or  business, 
usually  return  with  favorable  impressions,  especially  regard- 
ing courteous  treatment.  Tonnage -between  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia is  increasing,  as  Japanese  shipowners  co-operating  with 
tlie  manufacturer  make  it  possible  for  the  salesman  to  state 
ilcfinitely  delivery  dates. 

In  1913  the  total  value  of  soft  goods  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia from  Japan  was  $2,122,198.  the  following  being  the 
principal  items:  Hats.  caps,  and  lionnets,  $80,721:  other  ap- 
parel. $566,045:  cottons  and  linens.  $241,369:  silks.  $976,984  .< 
other  soft  goods.  $357,079.  making  a  total  of  $2,222,198.  For 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1917,  the  imports  of  the  same  items 
were:  Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets.  $512,068:  other  apparel. 
$1,904,563;  cottons  and  linens.  $804,982;  silks.  $2,928,295; 
other  soft  goods,  $1,446,158,  making  a  total  of  $7,596,066. 
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Planting  the 
Flag  oftbe 
Admiral  Line 
in  the  Orient 


Trans-Pacific  Freight  and 
Passenger   Service 

Sailing  from  Seattle  at  Regular  Intervals 
PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Fifth  Floor  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 

112  Market  St.,  Sun  Francisco  8  Bridge  St.,  Nfw  York 

Hong  Kong,  China 


I 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WHOLESALE  AIND  RETAIL 

DIRECT  FACTORY  AGENTS  FOR 

"RiiNsivJn"    Ruildern    Hiinlivare. 

Generui  Hardware — Parlor  and  Barn  Door  Hangers,  Roofing 
and  Building  Paptr,  Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys,  Paints,  Oils  and 
Varnishes,   Paint   and    Wire   Brushes,   Cordage   and   Chain. 

Tools — Mechanics,  Machinists,  Automobile,  Drills,  Edge  Tools, 
Wrenches,   Files,   etc. 

HouHehold  (■on(l<« — Stoves,  Ranges,  Aluminum  and  Enamel- 
ware.  Tinware.  Bath  Room  Fixtures,  Electric  and  Gas  Ap- 
pliances. 

Sport  Insr  Goods — Arms  and  Ammunition.  Bas'iba!!,  Tennis 
and  Golf  Accessories,  Cutlery. 

3Ianufactiirers  of  Chisels,  Punches,  Ripping  Bars,  Crowl.ars, 
Fire   Door  Hardware,   Special   Steel  Tools. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE.  TOOLS,  SPORTING  GOODS, 


GENERAL  HARDWARE,  NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC. 
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I  AT  THE   PARADISE   OF  THE   PACIFIC  | 

I  /  Which  Means  Hawaii  wilh\  | 

I  V  Honolulu     as     Its    Capital /  1 

I  Is  Published  Every  Dav  in  the  Year  1 

I  THE  ADVERTISER  | 

=  HAWAII'S  OLDEST    AND   LEADING    NEWSPAPER  = 

I  Fsuiblished  in    tSh  1 

^  It  you  w  ani  In  know  anyihine  ahoiit  Hawaii  mi'j  will  find  it  in  The  Advertiser.     Al  llie  5ame  = 

=  lime   you   will   get  the  world';   new;  epilonii/ed.      Proinineni   mainland  visitor?  pronounce  = 

=  The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvl  ot   comiiletenes,  .inH  modernity.  = 

j  Bj'M^  HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE  CO.,  Ltd.  | 

=  Publishers  of  % 

I  THE  GAZETTE  (semi-weeklyl                THE  KUOKOA  (vernacular)  I 

I  and  THE  FORESTER  AND  AGRICULTURIST  (monthly  magazine)  1 

I  Book  and  Job  Fritters          Photo -Engravers          Book  Binders  i 

=  Nnihini'  loo  ?mnll  or  too  Ijige  for  our  facilities  = 
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I  I  SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING  I 

I   I  COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

I    I  Import — Export  Merchants  I 

I     I    Head  Office,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash .,  U .  S.  A  | 

i       i  Branch  Offices:  = 

I      I  SHANGHAI,  6  Jinkee  Rnail  HONGKONG  | 

I      I  KOBE,  21  Sakae  Machi,  6  Chome  | 

I      I  TOKIO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouchi  I 

1       i  Cable  Addresses:  1 

j       I     SEATTLE,  "Safetco"  SHANGHAI,  '^Safetco"  | 

HONGKONG,  "Safetco"  KOBE,  '■  Kelley"  | 

TOKIO,  "Safetco"  i 


EXPORT    SPECIALTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking  and   Textile   Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  Varnishes. 

Cilass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals, 

Electric  Meters 


I  Correspondence  Solicited 
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China  Opens  the   Door  of  Opportunity 


(C'-'itl'iitud   from   Page   i.''l 


foodstuffs;  finally,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  valuable  mines  untouched 
for  thousands  of  years,  from  which  to 
obtain  material  products. 

The  United  States  government  has 
appreciated  the  economic  advantages 
of  China,  and  a  contract  has  been 
made  with  our  government  to  build 
merchant  ships  totaling  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  at  the  Chinese 
government  shipyard  at  Shanghai, 
which  is  to  make  use  of  the  cheap 
labor  and  plentiful  materials  at  hand. 
This  undertaking,  indeed,  is  setting 
a  good  example  for  international  co- 
operation of  industry. 

For  the  same  reason  I  propose  that 
private  activities  rather  than  govern- 
ment industry  be  co-operated  by 
.\merican  and  Chinese  business  men. 
A  financial  syndicate  might  be  formed 
with  equal  shares  between  capitalists 
of  both  countries. 

China  not  only  ott'ers  a  gi'eat  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  products  but 
also  serves  as  a  centre  for  Far 
Eastern  Trade.  According  to  data  of 
the  Chinese  Customs  House,  there 
are  lots  of  foreign  products  imported 
into  China  and  re-exported  to  neigh- 
boring countries,  especially  to  Russia. 
Since  the  war,  Russia  has  been  using 
Shanghai,  the  largest  trade  port  in 
China,  as  a  centre  where  shipments 
may   be    conveniently    forwarded    to 
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PAGE  &  JONES 

Ship  Brokers 

an,l 

Steamship  Agents 

Mobile,  Ala. 

U.  S.  A. 

Cable  ^.Idress  "PAJONES" 

Ml.     l.KADIM       (ODfJ>     I'-tn 


Vladivostok    or    Harbin    and    thence 
into  interior  provinces. 

Among  re-exported  foreign  pro- 
ducts, coffee  and  leather  are  the  big- 
gest items.  Take  coffee  for  illus 
tration :  The  people  in  China  generally 
do  not  consume  coffee,  except  among 
the  foreign  element.  The  total  coffee 
imported  into  China  in  1917  was  about 
19  million  pounds,  but  there  was  re- 
exported to  Russia  about  12  million 
pounds,  more  than  2  3  of  the  total, 
and  of  the  rest  a  little  less  than  1/3 
was  re-exported  to  other  countries. 

Most  of  the  nations,  and  colonies 
in  Southern  Asia  and  Oceania,  such 
as  Siam,  India,  Annam,  Australia, 
Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  Colonies, 
Philippines,  are  not  self-supporting. 
They  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  supply  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. If  factories  were  established  in 
Chinese  territory,  making  China  an 
industrial  centre  of  the  Far  East,  the 
goods  turned  out  economically  would 
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Victor  Patron 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


I    SAN  FRANCISCO         112  Mark.-l  Street  | 

I    AL4ZATLAN.  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  11.S  | 

I                                     CABLE:   "PATRON"  | 
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excel  those  of  neighboring  markets. 

The  advantage  of  factories  in  China 
may  be  further  illustrated.  Take 
.soap:  In  1917  China's  importation  of 
soap  was  worth  about  one  and  a  half 
million  taels.  In  the  same  year, 
more  than  862,000  tons  of  vegetable 
oils  were  exported  from  China;  these 
oils  are  the  main  raw  materials  in 
soap  making. 

China  is  capable  of  being  self-sup- 
porting and  can  build  up  all  varieties 
of  home  industry.  Yet,  she  has  not 
been  able  to  achieve  much.  Why? 
She  is  looking  for  financial  support 
and  enterprising  co-operation  from 
her  economic  Allies,  especially  from 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  splen- 
did record  of  fair  dealing  with  China. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize 
that  if  America  aims  to  make  its 
Pacific  coast  a  great  commercial 
centre  and  to  play  a  large  part  in 
trade  development,  economic  co-op- 
eraticn  with  China  is  essential.  The 
two  sister  republics,  on  either  side  of 
the  Pacific,  must  take  joint  action  in 
fighting  the  world  battle  of  inter- 
national commerce. 


//.  C.  Ilun-Jcirr.  0/  /  ojl^r,  II .. 
pulling  a  2.',-ineli  jir  jlump  : 
defp  tap  roots  out  oj  hard  gro:i' 


This  matt  made  #55  Lancf 

Voi*ili  §200  an  aci*e 

Pulling  Big  siumps  4x  hancf 

LEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ofScials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^^^  HAND        POWER- 

l^fSiumpPuUer- 

One  man  ivUh  a  "K"  can  outpull  IC  horses.     Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.     100  lbs.  pull 
v^    on   the   lever   gives   a   4S-ton    pull   on    the   stump. 
JIade   of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.     Has   two   speeds — 60   ft.    per  minute   for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.     Works  equally  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free    booklet    on    Land    Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  P 
182  Fifth  St, 

.   San  Francisco, 
Calif.' 


thoul  cable,  171  pound} 
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CONNECTION  WANIED 

BRISBANE.  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  tu 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress  Box   O,    Pan    Pacific. 

JAVA  —  Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box   A35.   Pan   Pacific. 

STRAIGHTS  SETTLEMENTS — A  mercantile 
house  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  desires 
to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations,  mines, 
stores  and  bazaars.  Address  box  A36,  Pan 
i'acific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufacturers  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  country 
jieople  preferred.  Address  Box  C,  Pan 
Pacific. 

AUSTRALIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  tu 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  all 
lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D,  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — W.  J.  Y'erby.  the  American  consul 
'  at  Dakar,  Senegal,  French  West  Africa,  de- 
sires catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  the  following  articles; 
Iron  i)ots,  iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cut- 
lasses, and  pt-rcales  and  other  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  the  tropics,  shirts,  etc. 

CHICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings 
of  imports  for  sale  in  that  territory.  Ad- 
dress  Box   BM.   Pan   Pacific. 

INI-1IA — A  firm  in  India  is  interested  in  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  office  and 
household  purposes  such  as  adding  ma- 
chines, washers,  cookers,  watches  and  nov- 
elties of  all  sorts,  in  fact  everything  that 
ran  be  sold  in  the  mail  order  business. 
Address   Box  I,  Pan  Pacific. 

.\M  ERICA  N  EXPORTER  desires  agency 
paper  mills.  News,  wrapping,  book,  flats. 
Want  quotations  in  car  load  lots.  Address 
Box   X,    l^'an    Pacific. 

JAPANESE  FIRM — .\merican  branch  desires 
connection  with  wholesale  firm  or  manu- 
facturer dealing  in  surgical  instruments. 
Address   Box    Y,    Pan   Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENT  —  MALACCA  —  Im- 
poiter  desires  exclusive  agency  for  canned 
milk  and  beverages.  Established  in  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Seremban.  Muar  and  Joharo 
Baliru.      Address    Box    A152,    Pan    Pacific. 

1NI>IA — Bombay  firm  desires  sole  agencies 
for  auto  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
ber goods,  iron  and  steel  commodities, 
novelties,  etc.  Address  Box  A50,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  ANSTRALIA  —  Large  chemical 
manufacturer  desires  connections  in  India, 
China,  Siam  and  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
iiress   Box   A45.    Pan    Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  concei'n  exporting  a  line  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  desires  agency  for 
American  products;  willing  to  reciprocate. 
.\gencies  already  established  throughout 
English  Colonies,  Canada,  also  China.  Japan 
and  India.     Address  Box  A195,   Pan   Pacific. 


POSITIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification, 
desires  position  with  large  export  and  im- 
port firm  as  assistant  salesmanager;  also 
experienced  in  advertising  trade  survey, 
catalogue  arrangement  and  correspon- 
dence. Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club. 
Address  Box   H.   Pan   Pacific. 

CHINA — Buyer  for  railway  desires  to  secure 
quotations  for  metals,  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery    supplies.      Address     Box     Z,     Pan 

Pacific. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai,  as 
Itrivat£  secretary.  Has  executive  ability, 
competent  stenographer;  could  take  charge 
of  advertising  for  large  firm.  Address 
Bos  F.   Pan   Pacific. 

.MiVERTI.'^ER  desires  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.      .Address   Box   B.    Pan    Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  now  located  in  San  Francisco 
desires  to  locate  with  importin^i  and  ex- 
porting firm  seeking  connections  in  Aus- 
tralia. Is  well  posted  on  tariffs,  industrial 
and  factory  laws  of  that  counlTv-  Address 
Box    AIS.    Pan    Pacific 


POSITIONS     OPE\ 

\\' ANTED  by  an  exporting  firm,  a  young 
man  assistant  in  a  department  handling; 
chemicals  and  dry  colors  for  export  and 
domestic  trade.  Reply  in  own  handwrit- 
ing, stating  age.  experience  and  salary  ex- 
jiected.      Address   Box   DIO.    Pan   Pacific. 


Opportunity 
Knocks 

OPPORTUNITY  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  Los  Angeles  and 
every  American  port. 

OPPORTUNITY  is  knocking  at  your 
door  now. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  World  Trade 
awaits  the  first  comers. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  China. 

OPPORTl^NITY  in  Russia. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  the  Philippines. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  the  Far  East. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

OPPORTITNITY  in  Latin-America. 

OPPORTUNITY  all  around  the  Great 
Pacific. 

PAN  PACIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  is 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Learn  all  about  it.  Keep  abreast  of 
it.     GRASP  IT. 

Read  PAN  PACIFIC  magazine  every 
month. 

If  .vou  have  anything  to  sell  to  people 
anywhere  around  the  Pacific,  ad- 
vertise in 

PAN      PACIFIC 

EVERY    MONTH 

PAN      PACIFIC 

is  part  of  the  great  progressive 
movement.  You  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

Write  and  tell  us  how  we  can  help 
you   most. 

Pan  Pacific 
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Lansing  Trucks! 

(Two  Words  Inseparable) 


10  to  15  Carloads 
constantly  carried 
in  stock  —  Over 
100  Varieties 


2  and  4-wheeled  types 
for  every  purpose 


WHEELBARROWS 

Either  Wood  or  Steel 

'     (75  styles) 


CARTS 
For  Hand  Use 


:  Concrete  Mixers,  Hoists,  Lumber  Trucks, 
Wood,  Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Wheels 


MANFUACTHRERS 


San  Francisco 
U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
"Quolansing" 
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CABLE  "CAIPACO" 


EVERYTHING     RELIABLE      IN 

PAINTS  &YARNISHES 

rmST        riVC         AWARDS        P.  R  i.C. 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

1*65 
OAKLAND    •   •  •   ■      CALIFORNIA 


Pa  II     Pari  f  . 


GERMAN  POWER  IN  MEXICO  WANING. 

From  Louis  Hosteller,  former  American  Consul  at  Her- 
mosillo,  comes  the  gratifying  statement  that  Gemian  propa- 
ganda in  Mexico  is  grailuallv  decHning,  partly  from  lack  of 
"dinero"  and  principally  from  lack  i.f  results. 

Pre.'iident  Carranza,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Hos- 
tetter,  assured  the  former  consul  that  HE  WAS  NOT  PRO- 
GERil.-W.  althougli  that  report  had  been  widely  circulated 
in  this  country.  He  declared  that  his  object  in  rehabihtating 
Mexico  was  to  improve  conditions  for  his  people  and  give  the 
working  population  better  opportunities.  To  rely  on  German 
aid  to  accomplish  this,  he  said,  would  be  folly.  While  Presi- 
dent Carranza  thinks  that  neutrality  is  advisable  in  order  that 
the  work  of  rec(jnstruction  and  rehabilitation  may  be  carried 
on  successfully,  he  says  that  if  such  an  attitude  becomes  im- 
possible, the  natural  course  would  be  to  affiliate  with  the 
.•Mlies.  Mis  country  has  in  no  way  given  special  privileges 
to  the  German  people  and  its  own  interests,  if  not  its  con- 
victions, would  eventually  make  it  pro-.-\lly. 

Mr.  Ilostetter,  accompanied  by  Randolph  Robertson,  Vice- 
Consul  at  Monterey,  has  been  touring  Mexico  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  .'states  I'ood  .\ilniinistration  to  see  if  they  could 
secure  Mexican  laborers  for  this  country.  President  Carranza 
has  no  objection  to  sending  over  2.1,000  or  more  men  for  this 
purpose  and  others  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  feeling  in  Mexico  toward  the  Lnitcd  States  today,  says 
Mr.  Ilostetter,  is  mudi  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  he 
attributes  largely  to  the  favorable  impression  gained  by  the 
Mexican  editi  rs  on  their  tour  of  tlie  United  States,  where 
they  were  entertained  so  royally  and  wliereby  they  gained  a  new 
viewpoint  of  the  administration  and  tlie  country.  The  result 
of  tlicir  visit  is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  and  friendly  tone 
of  the  Mexican  newspapers,  and  is  having  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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B.  F.  HEASTAND 

618  Mission   Street  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  .\ddrcss,  "HE.\STA.ND" 

Representing 

Fo-storia  Glass  Company 

Larftrei  Gl«».>>  Farlur^  Lu  ihr  World 

Everything  in  Table  Glassware 


Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company 

Everything  in  Dinnerware 

The  Finest  Porcelain  Hade  in  the  World 
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Murry  Jacobs 

A.  G.  Rulofson  Gompany 

DIRECT  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES 

IRON    and    STEEL    PRODUCTS 

SEATTLE       SAN  FRANCISCO       PORTLAND 
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i  NGO  BOON  SIEW  | 

i  DAITOTEI,   TAIPEH  1 

I  FORMOSA,  JAPAN  | 

j  Formosa  Tea  Exporters  | 

I  and  i 

I  General  Merchandise  Importers  | 

I  Pioneer  .Merchant  in  the  Island  desiring  direct  connection  | 

I  with  the  American  market  | 

I  Codes  Used — A  I,  A  B  C,  Fourth  and    Fifth  Edition,  I 

I  Western  Union,  1900.  | 

I  Cahle  Address:   "Goboonsieu.  Tfiipeh"  i 
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LEATHER  ^""-"^-  ®^^^ 


SUITCASES,  ETC. 


e 
9 


d  I  Oa 


-r 


a. 


Ha\   (all,   Willou    (all.    Ian    lio\.    Patent    I^atlicr,    Royal   Calf,  Vici 

Kill  f  Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather 

Machinery,  Nails,  Eyelets,  Inks,  Shoemakers*  Supplies  of   AU 

Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing 

Wcnern  I'nion  Codr  A.  H.  C  Uh  K.lirion  Improvr.I  Cable  Addrrw.  "Dolliver" 

1868— Fifiy  Yran>  of  Scrvicc-1918 

•     619-21  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


DoUiver  &  Bro 
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T-llEAR<3ilTE(T 


is  the  finest  and  most  artistic,  highly  illustrated  magazine 
of  any  class  or  kind  published  west  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  the  only  strictly  Architectural  magazine 
published  in  the  West.  We  make  a  specialty  of  dis' 
playing  California  architecture. 

if  you  are  interested  in  reading  a  magazine  that  is 
primarily  designed  to  be  of  real,  practical  value  to  you, 
subscribe  to  the  TriEARCfilTtCj 

Published  Monthly;  Suhscription 

$5.00  Per  Year 

Foreign  .$6.00  Per  Year 

Payable  in  Advance 

Size  of  Type  Page  8x10]/^  Inches 


I  PUBLISHERS  I 

1  We  Operate  Our  Own   Complete  Printing  1 

i  Linotyping  and  Engraving  Plants  i 

I  245  Mission  Street  San  Francisco  f 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 


AGENCIES: 

Peru  Costa   Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Chile 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


General  Agents 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  (INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta.  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shancfhai.  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coflfee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 
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SUNSHINE 

BKI!   • 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt*'  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  SerA'^ice 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

^''Venezuela  '  ^^ Ecuador  '         ^^ Colombia  ' 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA  c/V? Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz' 


Panama    Service 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Newport''   "Peru'   "  City  of  Para"   "San  Jose"   "Sun  Juan" 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Does  U, 


PUBLIC     LlBRAWy 
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oesTJ.  S.  Really  Want  Foreign  Trade? 

By  //7/JJ./J/  RlTLRDGh    McGJRRY 


Most  Potential  Port  in  the  World 
Mistakes  of  Pacific  Coast  Exporters 
Cif eating  a  $30,000  Job  in  Commerce 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


i.coNOMY  ::i 


SPEED!!! 

I-  ITF.NTED 


Ship  Plate  Tightener 

A  NEW  IM  ENTION 


20  Ton  Pressnre 

BY  THE  STROKE 

OF 

THE  HAND 


THIS  IS  HOW 


The  McBride  Hydranhc 
Plate  Tightener 


SPEEDS  UP  SHIPBUILDING  IN 
SEATTLE  YARDS 


EFFICIENCY!!! 


Portable inches  nver  all— 

weighs  but  58  pounds 

EASILY  u[>r[2Ir<l  by  onr  man  and  liri[>rT.  Does 
work  formerly  Tr<iuiiiD|;  20  MEN:  TAKES  all 
^[irini;  out  of  thr  plates  by  its  immrnsc  pres- 
f^Te — a  factor  unobtainablr  by  hand-prrssulr. 


VRITE  OR  WIRE 

Shipljuilders  Machinery  Co..  i.u. 

201-2  Maynard  Building 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
SOLE  DISTRIBITF.RS 


.  2   Exens — 20  ton   iircsstire 
.  3  Exerts— OO  ton   pressure 


HAKIFACTURERS  OF 

SKINNER  &  EDDY  CORPORATION 

Scarphint;  Machine 

Angle   Bevelling   and    Portable    Ci>iiiil(i>iiiking 

Motor  Driven  Machines 
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ESTABLISHED  1849 


S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Honj;konK  Office: 

KL.NG  TANG 

6  Queen's  Koad  Central 


.SI'ICE.S  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
CEREALS,  COFFEE.  TEA. 
COCOA.  BE.ANS.  PEAS, 
BEANS.   WALMT.S.   PEANITS. 
SEEDS,  OIL  CAKES. 


Seattle  Office: 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Colman  Buildin;]^ 

IMPORTS 

FERTILIZERS,  .METALS, 
MATCHES,  FIRECRACKERS. 
CRUDE  PRODICTS   FOR 
MANIFACTIRERS 
VEGETABLE  OILS. 


ShanRhai  Office 

FUNG  TAXG 

No.  1  Jinkee  Road 


ANI.MAL  and  FISH  OILS, 
TALLOW,  GREASE,  ETC. 
FIBRES.     R.VTTANS.    REEDS. 
TANNING    MATERIALS. 
COPAL.  SHELL.\C 


EXPORTS 

STEEL,  HOOP  IRON. 

TIN  PLATE, 

CANNED   FRUIT, 

GLASS, 

GALVANIZED    WIRE 

TERNE  PL.ATE. 

SALMON, 

ROSIN. 

WIRE  NAILS. 

BOLTS.  SPIKES, 

CATTLE  BONES, 

LEATHER. 

WATER   PIPE. 

NUTS. 

ALUMINUM. 

IVORY. 

BOILER  PIPE. 

LEAD, 

PARAFFINE. 

PAINTS. 

BARREL    SHOOKS. 

BYRITES, 

BEESWAX. 

CHE.MICALS 

CABLE  ADDRESS  •■REDBOIS" 

ALL  CODES 

I   I 


/''  f  h  r  H  a  r 
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Established  1862 
Cable  Address:     "HAMMER" 

CODES: 

Western  Union.  A.  B.  C. 

5th  Edition.  Bentleys 

Hammer   &    Co. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Handlers  of  American  Products 
and   Manufacturers 

Offices: 

310  CLAY  STREET 

Corner  Front  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Import  Specialties: 

Rice.  Beans,  Peas,  Walnuts,  Peanuts,  Vegetable  and  Fish 
Oils.  Coffee,  Copra,  Kapoc,  Spices,  Hemp,  Rubber,  Tapioca, 
General    Produce. 

Exporters  of: 

Grain,  Beans,  Hops,   Dried  F'ruits,   Canned  Fruits,   Canned 
Salmon,  Canned   Sardines,   Canned  Vegetables,   Provisions, 
General    Produce,    Beverages,    Lumber,    Paper,    etc.     Sole 
Packer^  "Eagle"  Brand  Apples,  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Correspondence    Solicited 
Cif.  Prices  a  Specialty 


Standard  Products  Co. 

Asiatic — Import  and  Export 
Head  OflSce,  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Manila 
Yokohama 


EXPORTERS,  of  all  American  products,  especially  Iron 
and  Steel  Products,  Machinery,  Black  and  Galvanized 
Pipe,  either  American  or  English  Thread,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, Cutlery,  Sanitary  Fixtures,  Railway  Supplies, 
Asbestos.  Leather  Belting,  Explosives,  Imitation 
Leather,  Automobile  Trucks,  Tractors,  Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Chain,  Plate  and  Window  Glass,   Fabrikoid. 

IMPORTERS,  Raw  Materials  from  Asia,  Camel's  Hair, 
Animal  Hair,  Bristles,  Furs,  Hides  and  Skins.  Human 
Hair,  Egg  Products,  Nuts.  Oils,  Etc. 


Code  Word  "PERKINS."     All  Codes  Used. 


I    References,  First  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Italy,  Dun's 
I  or  Bradstreet's,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address       DILL 


owe 

Watch  for  this  Trade-Mark 


Sieel  Products 
Acids 
Caustic  ScxJa 


EXPORTERS  OF 
Chemicals 
Hemaiinc 
Soda  Ash 


Rosin 


Turpentine 


and  Raw  Materials  for  All  Industries 

IMPORTERS  OF 
Fish  Oil  Cocoanut  Oil 

Soya  Bean  Oil  Rape  Seed  Oil 

Hides  Beans 

CofFec  Copra 

Rattans  Eic. 


Dye  Stuff 

Barytes 

Phenol 


Castor  Oil 
Tallow 
Peanuts 
Silks 


DILL  CROSETT,  Inc. 


235   Pine  Street 


San  Francisco  | 

Branch  Offices  | 

128  William  Street  New  York  | 

328  Sannomiya-Cho,  I  Chome     Kobe  Japan  | 

Union  Bank  Chambers  Sydney.  Australia  | 


nOHADHOCKBLDO 


5»"   FRANCISCO 


I  Pacific  Coast 

I  United    Stales   of   America 

I      Buyers'  Headquarters 
I  The  100%  Club 

I  Arcade  Floor  Monadnock  BIdg,  San  Francisco 

I  An  extensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  is  mainiained   for  ihc  benefit  of 

i  buyers,  where  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  are  displayed' 

I  THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED 

I  To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The  Club.     An  information  bureau  is 

I  maintained.     All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers. 

j  The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  manufacturers  and 

1  merchants.      Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods 

I  and  ability  to  render  SERVICE  to  the  buying  public.       All  are  leaders  in 

I  their  line. 

i  We  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  all  charge  or  obligation. 

i  Business   connections   established.      Correspondence    invited   in    any    foreign 

I  language. 

i  Send  for  the  Complete  Story 

I  WM.  E.  HAGUE.  Sec-Treas. 


'  iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiimiiiiiiHiimiiiiimiiNiiiiiiiiiiitiiii 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  | 

IJAPA.N  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COj  | 

Ca'piul.  Yen  $100,000,000  Head  Office,  Tokyo  | 


FIrcl  99— CroM  Toniuge.  SW.OOO 

TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Between  Seattle  and  II(in<:  Konp  via  Japan  Ports.  Shang- 
hai and  Manila,  with  Dirtrt  ConnrctiDn  f(ir  .Ml 
Poiiil-   in   llu'  Urii-nt  and  Australia. 

Gri*ally   Imiiro\r€|    Fust   Service  of    I-art;i'.  Ilijih-Powered    Modern 

Twin  and  Triple  Screw  Stcani!?liip!^  with  Unequaled 

I*a--ienger  Accommodation-*. 

l)ISI'I..\CEMIO\T: 
S.    S.     *>u«Mi     ^Inru      lll.lt'JO    |«<uh         S.  S.  Kniorl      >Inrii       111.200    ttinn 
S.  «».  FuHhImI  Muru   III.O'^M   Ioiin        S.  S.  AtHutn    MariiKt.OOO   toiiM 
S.  S.  Knftblmn  Mnru    1I»^00    (ooh        S.    S.    Knmo    Mnru.    lU.OOO   tutiH 

For  furtlit-T  inf'friiuiilon,  rates,  tickets,  berth  reservati-jii. 
etc..  apply  lo  any  uffiec  of  ilur  principal  railways  in  tiie  Untied 
Statc»  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son.  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Wliltcomb  Co..  American  Expr<;ss  Co.. 
and   other  tourist  agencies  In  all   parts  of  the  world,   or  to   I  he 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Colman  Biitlilinii: 
S<-attlf 


Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  BIdg. 
ISew  York 


:i!n!Jinnaiiii:ii3nimnninm!smiiiBaningn'>inittinni!nTt:i!iii!iiiiiinmirii!iinD!iii'';:iu 


Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 


RECORD 

BUILDERS 


OF 


Steel  Cargo 
STEAMSHIPS 


SEATTLE  WASHINGTON 


U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  "Connell' 


All  Codes     i 


Connell  Bros.         | 
Company  | 

GENERAL  IMI^ORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  I 


HOME  OFFICE 
L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  OFFICE 

485  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Shanghai 


OFFICES  ALSO  AT 
Manila  Hong  Kong  Singapore 


Correspondence  Solicited 


A.  0.  Andersen  &  Co. 

( California) 

SHIPOWNERS 
AGENTS 

BROKERS 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Direct  cable  connections  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Scandinavia,  covering  all  Pacific 
Coast  shippmt;  business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Diiect  connections  in  Japan,  China,  Philippines, 
Straits  Settlement  .  East  Indies  and  India, 
coverinj;  all  commodities  produced  in  these 
countries,  and  handling  American  raw  and 
manufactured  products.  ♦ 

OFFICES: 

I  New  York  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle 

1  Copenhagen  Christiania  £lsinore 

I    242  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  Phone  Sutter  1426 


iiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


February     J  !)  I  9 

iiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii  '^ 

Cable  Address,  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco  | 

ABC  5th  Edition  Bentley's  Western  Union    | 

Associated  Manufacturers    | 
Importing  Co. 

Resources  Over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established  18.S7 

Exporters 

Factory  Representatives 

Importers 


We  buy  and  sell  raw  materials,  natural 
products  and  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of  foreign  clients; 
or  as  principals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited,  Correspondence 
conducted  in  all  languages. 


871    Market   Street    San  Francisco,  Cal ,  U   S   A 
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MATSON  LINE 

San  Francisco  /o 
Honolulu  Manila 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


120  Market  Street 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


gliilillliiltliilililiitllliiiilliili!iiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitliiiiliiiiiiiliiiiiiiiit:iiiiiiiiii[)ntiiimiHiiimiliiliiitiiiiit;i)!iiiiiiinitn:rii'liiiM 

I  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


=     has  established  an 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Harold  L.  Zellerbach 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for 
export  shipment. 

Cable  Address — ••Zellerbach'* 

Codes 
A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition         Bentley's         Western  Union-  Liebers 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents        | 

Yokohama  and  Shanghai  i 

I        I  I  !lilllllllllllllllll|l||||||||||||l1llllllillllllllllllllllllllllll{|||||||||illlllllllllllllllllllll[llllllllll(llli1llllin 

lillll|i|IIIIlllTllllllllllllllllllllll|t|lllll!llll1lllllllllll1!lllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllll1lllllll!lllltllllllllllllllllll!^ 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 1 1  Rothwell  &  Co.  inc. 


Export  and  Import 

Bentley's  Code 

Manufacturers'  Export  Representative 

I  Prepared  to  Supply  All  Reqiiiremfnts  in 

I  Iron  and  Steel  Products 

I  Metals  of  All  Kinds 

I  Machinery  and  Industrial  Equipment 

I  Of  All  Descriptions 

I  Building  Material 

I  Construction  and  Supply  Specialties 

I  Buy  and  Sell  for  account  of  foreign 

I  clients  merchandise  of 

I  every  description 

I'  Operating  In 

I  Australia  China  Japan 

I  Dutch  East  Indies      Philippines 

I  British  India 

j  245  MISSION  STREET 

I    San  Francisco  California,  U.  S. 

il]iiiiiiiiiiilllliiillilllllliiiliillili"iiiiiiiiiii'iiiiliiii:>ii     I      II I      I  111  I  II        11  I      I    II  III  III  II 11  III 


j  Hoge  Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 

I        Importers— Exporters 
I  Shipping 

I    97  Warren  St.      Lonja  Del  Comercio  517  Kobe 

i  New  York  Havana,  Cuba  Japan 

I  IMPORTS: 

I  China  Wood  Oil,  Peanut  Oil,  Soya  Bean  Oil,  Perilla  Oil, 
I  Fish  Oil,  Cocoanut  Oil.  Rapeseed    Oil,  Whale 

I  Oil,    Castor   Oil.    Sesame    Oil.    Beans, 

I  Peas,  Peanuts.  Silk  Piece  Goods 

I  Ginger,  Copra  and  Hemp 

I  EXPORTS: 

I    Canned  Fruits,  Canned  Fish,  Canned  Milk,  Resin.  Dye- 
I  stuffs.  Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  Paraffine, 

I  Iron.  Steel,  Machinery 

-  Correspondence  Ini  ited 


II        I  I  m 
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I  Americas  &  Orient  Co. 


EXPORT 


MARVIN  SHOE  CO.  Inc. 

Shoes  Wholesale 

216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  V.  S.  A. 

Larj^e   Stock   of 

Men's,  Women's,  Boys' 
and    Childrens'    Shoes 


112  .Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    |     § 


nii-fciiiniT^iTOTiiimiiiiiiiinnii 

wausoKannifln 


Industrial  Minerals  Co.,  Inc.  f  | 

Monadnoek    Building  |  | 

SA>"FR.\NCISCO,CAL.  |  | 

Phone  Kearny  2184  |  | 

YOUR  INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION    |  | 

iitniniuiinnmiiiiii]ili!li]lllin!ll][tiiiTiiiii!iitiiiiiituiiitiiiiiiitmiiiimiiiii!iiiiii[iiiiii[m^  1 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  GO.  "^I^^i 

SHIP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS  | 

AND  APPRAISERS  I 


341  Montgomery  Street 


PHOSE  GARFIELD  1241     | 

SAN  FRANCISCO    I 


^njinuuiinuiuVi'iiiiiE 


it{i[iiirj[iiii[D[liiuiT[liniliillimii[iiiiitiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiii!iuiiiiiiiiiiiit]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillliiii; 


Melville  S.  Toplitz 


iii:iniilmmlililliimiii!i]tiimiltillttilllliilllltlilliuiliilliiii?ii{limiiiiiiiiinmiiiliiillli^ 
F.  L.  Willekes  MacDonald     I 


MacDonald  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
454  Montgomery   Street 

Cable  Aildrn*  MACDO.      All  Codr* 

Vancouver,  B.  C.     744  Hastings  St.  \P. 
New  York  City,  37  Liberty  Street 

Cjible  A<IHrr«  MACDONALD.     All  Codr- 

Importers,    Exporters 
Tea  Experts 

Buyer's  Agents,  Indentors.  ^  art-liouseraen.  Shipping, 
Commission,  Consignments  Financed 

EXPORTS— 

Steel  Rails,  Bars.  Structural  Materials,  Machinery,  In- 
dustrial Chemicals.  Nails,  Tinplate,  Sheets,  Hosin,  Lin- 
seed Oil.  Drums,  Baled  Newspaper,  Enamelware,  Oil 
Cloth,  Food  Products,  Preserved  and  Dried  Fruits,  Beans, 
Liquors,  Licensed  Narcotics  and  Wholesale  Beverage 
Dealers. 

TEA  EXPERTS— 

Tea  Valuations  Furnished. 

IMPORTS— 

Raw  Products,  Oils,  Tea,  Rubber,  Chemicals,  Tallow, 
Spices,  Essential  Oils,  Fertilizer.  Tapioca.  Copra.  Co- 
coa. Ground  Nuts,  Peas.  Beans. 

We  take  complete  charge  of  shipments,  customs  entries, 
warehousing,  weighing,  sampling,  forwarding  to  inland  con- 
signee, etc. 

SUBMIT  YOUR  OFFERS 


TENNIS  and  OUTING  SHOES 

All   styles   on    Hand   also 

RUBBER    BOOTS 
and  SHOES 

on    Jiand    for    immediate 
shipment 

EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED  Bentlcy  Code 

MapBHHTj  06yBHaa  Ko,  Kopn. 

OnXOBAH  npo;iA>KA 

216  MapKerb  y.T..  CaH^  OpaHuitcKO.  Ka-i..  C.  Ill,  A. 

BojibLLioii  Bbi6opi.  paaHbixi  OacoHOB^ 

My}KCKOH,  ,/lAMCKOIl  ii  .il'BTCKOH  OByBH. 

06yBb  AJia  HrpT>  h  npory.ioirb, 

a  TaioKe  FesHHOBaa  06yBb  ajisi  mopskobt.. 

C^hle   .\ddre5s   "N'mmar."    Ben11e>'s   Codf 

MARVIN  SHOE  CO.  Inc. 

COMERCI.\-\TES    DE   Z.\I*.\T*)S    .\L    I'oR    M.WdK 
216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  EE.  UU. 

Gran  deposito  de  zapatos  para  hombres,  senoras  y  nifios 

Zapatos  para  jugar  tennis  y  para  el  campo. 

Tcncmos  toda  claso  dc  esiilos.  asi  conio  zapaius  de  luiK- 

para   enibarcar   inmediatamentc. 

Se   solicita   el   comercio  de  exportaci6n  "Vinmar  "   C6d     Bentley's 


Inspection  -  Testing 


KxnminntlotiH    —    Certification 

>lnterlalM    and     Kqulpment 

for  Kxport 

It.  It.   Mnterlnl  —  Machinery 

Metnl  Product** — General  Mdwe, 


Sampllne,  .AnnlyHlH  and 

Certincntlon  of 

OIIn,     Or4>M,    >IlncrnlN 

and    other 
Iinpiirtcd     >IaterlalH 


I     R.  E.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

I  I  iintnilli'd     li.v      Milicit      \.     Ilnnkn 

I  ICstablislied    1866 

I    Humboldt   Bank  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

U    pr   N    nt    fU    N     1    I  rl       if  nl  (  ill   n  iiti  I   1     rtn 


Scott,  Sugden  &  Lamont 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 


STEEL 


Products  of  All  Kinds 
for  Mill  and  Eastern 

Stock     Shipments 


IRON 


=i,iiiuiiiiiuiiiiiuuiiiitiiiiniiiiiniiniiiiit)iiiiii[iii 


MARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

Monadnoek  Building,  San  Francisco 
Cable  Address:  "WALTERSCOT" 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES  IN 

SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES    ! 


iiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii[iuitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiii^^ 
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PAN     PACIFIC 

A  MAGAZINE  OF   INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE    ? 

John   H.   Gerrie        Editor 

Wm.  Rutledge  McGarry 

Consulting   Editor 

San  Francisco,  California 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  and 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENTS 

\Vm.   B.   Aughinbaugh,   M.D.;   B.S.;   L.L.D 

New  York 

.luijl    G.    Kasai.    A.M Japan 

Valabdhas    Runchordas Jndia 

George     Mellen Jionolulu 

Thomas    Fox Straits    Settlement 

W.     H.    Clarke Australia 

Lazaro     Basch Mexico 

Vincent  Collovioh Chile   and  Peru 

U    Carroll Seattle 

F.    J.    Menzies Los    Angeles 

Chao-Hsin    Chu,    B.C.S..    M.A China 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly 
development  of  COMMERCE  among  ALL 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
aims  to  give  authentic  information  bearing 
upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign 
Trade;  that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  may  rest  upon  an  enduring  basis 
of  reciprocal  benefaclion  to  all  peoples  who 
look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

.AMERICAN  CO-XSULS  are  privileged  to 
send  cards  of  introduction  with  Foreign 
Buj-ern  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully  assured  that 
such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and 
INFORMATION  Bureaus,  while  traveling  in 
the    United    States. 

Pan  Pnelflc  is  published  monthly.  Sub- 
scription price.  $3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  ad- 
vance. Single  copies.  25  cents.  Advertising 
rates  on  application.  Correspondence  in  any 
language.     Address    all    communications    to 

PAN     PACIFIC     CORPOR.VTION,     Puhllnherx. 
«IS    lIlNMlon    Street,    ."^aii    FranelHco 


Special  Features  in  This  Issue 

Does  America  Really  Want  Foreign  Trade Wm.  R.  McGarry. 

American  Exporters,   Here  are  Timely   Tips Thomas    Fox.. 
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Plan  For   Free  Port  at  San   Francisco J.  J.   Dwyer 

Tonnage  Will  Seek  Port  of  Least  Costs H.  M.  Wade.. 
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Does  America  Really  Want  Foreign  Trade? 

FROM  ATLANTIC  TO  PACIFIC,  THE  GREAT  LAKES  TO  THE  GULF 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  IS  TALKING    OF   OVERSEAS   COMMERCE 


By  WILLIAM  R.   McGARRY 


A 


S  an  American  citizen  one  must 
feel  a  selfish  interest  in  this 
question.  And  the  interest  grows 
and  enlarges  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  through 
this  marvellous  continent  of  ours. 
From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic; 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
one  discovers  billions  overtoppling 
billions  representing  the  investments 
of  our  own  citizens  in  the  instrumen-  ■ 
talities  of  war.  War  ends ;  and  one 
pauses  to  enquire,  "will  peace  involve 
the  scrapping  of  this  monumentaj 
investment?" 

It  seems  but  a  moment  ago  that 
such  questions  were  put  to  me  from 
Seattle,  at  Los  Angeles,  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  San  Diego,  at  Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Den- 
ver and  New  York,  where,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  BIG  men  and  the  sel- 
fish men,  this  question  loomed  large 
and  became  impressive.  Yet  it  was 
discernable,  everywhere,  that  the 
dynamic  forces  that  had  thrown  this 
mighty  industrial  and  financial  power 
into  the  balance  for  military  conquest 
were  generously  insulating  the  light- 
ening flash  of  destructive  energy  in- 
to the  positive  poles  of  constructive 
thought  that  was,  hereafter  to  re- 
lease its  energies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race. 

Everywhere  this  sentiment  pre- 
vailed. And  every  great  movement 
is  founded  on  some  such  fine  and 
honest  sentiment. 

The  old  Prussian  formula ;  "there 
is  NO  sentiment  in  business,"  seems 
to  have  lost  its  grip  upon  the  first 
class  minds  of  American  self-interest ; 
and  a  new  theory  that  MEN  WILL 
HAVE  TO  BE  GENEROUS  TO 
MAKE  SELFISHNESS  PAY  seems 
to  be  gradually  enthroning  itself  in 
each  constructive  mind.  Our  people 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Canada  approached  $3,000,- 
000,000  during  the  year.  Yet  there 
was  no  feeling  of  jealousy.     It  was 
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rather  a  matter  of  local  pride.  It  in- 
dicated new  wealth ;  and  it  suggested 
the  solution,  if  not  the  conquest,  of 
the  world's  financial  obligations. 

This  in  the  firat  of  a  series  of  interpre- 
tive articles  by  Mr.  McGnrnj  upon  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  jtist  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  the  whole  country  for 
purposes  of  investigation  and  will  furnish 
Pan  Pacific  readers  with  much  information 
for  ilbiminniing  thought  and  energetic 
action. 

It  seemed  to  justify  the  hope  that 
all  our  neighbors  would  emulate  the 
example  of  Canada  in  developing 
their  purchasing  power  to  a  similar 
extent  so  that  American  ideals  might 
rest  secure  upon  the  solid  bottom  of 
material  good  to  all  industrial  races. 
There  may  be  "sentiment"  in  this ; 
but  it  is  the  kind  of  sentiment  that 
rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  a  custo- 
mer whose  order  transmutes  indus- 
trial stagnation  into  international 
prosperity. 

This  idea  becomes  the  more  em- 
phatic as  one  analyses  the  attitude 


of  industrial  America  toward  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  Here  and 
there  may  be  expressed  a  feeling  of 
distrust ;  but  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment is  strongly  favorable  to  lending 
Mexico  a  helping  hand  so  as  to  en- 
able her  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  in- 
dustrial delirium  that  has  been  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  too  credulous 
acceptance  of  propaganda  of  merce- 
nary interlopers  from  the  Rhine. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Venezuela, 
of  Chile  and  of  other  isolated  sec- 
tions of  South  America,  from  whence 
many  thousands  of  their  most  enter- 
prising citizens  have  been  exiled  to 
the  United  States,  their  investments 
confiscated,  and  the  trade  relations 
they  had  sought  to  establish  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  with 
this  country,  overthrown  in  the  in- 
terests of  designing  cut-throats  and 
international  brigands. 

Americans  recognize  these  con- 
ditions, understand  the  causes,  and, 
from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  sympathise  with  their  neigh- 
bors who  have  been  so  ferociously 
imposed  upon.  Those  of  cur  people 
who  have  vainly  tried  to  rectify  the 
situation,  finding  themselves  consis- 
tently misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood say:  "what's  the  use?  There  are 
only  75,000,000  purchasers  in  South 
America.  —  there  are  800,000,000 
FRIENDLY  purchasers  in  the  Orient. 
Let's  cultivate  and  elevate  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  these  appreciative 
FRIENDS." 

True,  the  East  is  busy  planning  aid 
to  devastated  Europe.  We  are  ac- 
tually planning  to  loan  Europe  the 
credit  to  enable  Europe  to  buy  the 
things  we  must,  ourselves,  borrow 
for  in  order  to  make. 

In  other  words,  the  seller  becomes 
the  borrower,  finances  his  customer, 
and,  by  capitalizing  the  sentiment  of 
confidence,  enables  an  honest  insol- 
vent to  rehabilitate  himself  and  step 
from  ruin  into  wealth.     In  this  pro- 
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cess  the  American  Banker  will  cut  a 
mighty  figure.  But  he  is  losing  no 
sleep  about  it.  He  understands  the 
American  trader;  and  so  long  as  the 
American  borrower  intrusts  the  sale 
of  his  product  to  those  having  Ameri- 
can interest.^  at  heart  the  American 
Banker  knows  that  his  DEPOSITORS 
will  never  make  a  run  on  the  bank. 
But  he  also  knows  that  the  American 
"producer"  who  attempts  to  penetrate 
a  foreign  market  by  the  questionable 
route  of  placing  his  product  in  the 
hands  of  competitor  for  sale,  is  tak- 
ing very  long  chances  of  having  his 
own  credit  curtailed. 

New    York   Manufacturer 
Interested  In  Orient 

This  very  question  came  up  in  New 
York.  By  appointment  I  called  on  a 
big  automobile  producer  who  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  asking  the  best 
way  to  establish  his  goods  in  the  Ori- 
ent. I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
American  salesmen  for  American 
goods  the  world  over,  indicating  the 
fact  that  we  were  taxing  ourselves 
for  American  bottoms  that  ought  to 
be  filled  with  American  goods,  manned 
by  American  .seamen  and  delivered 
at  American  made  terminals  with  ex- 
pedition and  GOOD  ORDER,  if  we 
ever  expected  to  make  enough  money 
to  pay  off  our  taxes,  keep  the  banker 
in  good  humor  and  the  American  de- 
positor .satisfied  that  his  dollar  was 
accomplishing  a  patriotic  service. 

"Well,"  he  ruminated,  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  We  were  about  to 
make    a    contract    with    XXX,    who 


have  a  number  of  vessels,  and  houses 
scattered  all  over  the  Orient,  to 
handle  that  business!"  Without 
naming  the  "producer,"  I  repeated 
the  conversation  to  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  bankers  on  "the  Street." 

"What  do  you  suppose  we  are  es- 
tablishing American  banks  over  there 
fori"  he  snapped,  "if  not  to  sustain 
the  credit  and  facilitate  the  salesman- 
ship of  our  o\\Ti  people?  No  doubt 
this  'owner  of  vessels'  has  a  chain  of 
banks,  also!  NOTHING  DOING  I  he 
ended  gi'imly." 

A  more  thoroughly  Americanized 
attitude  pervades  The  American 
Manufacturers  Export  Association, 
with  George  Ed.  Smith,  of  typewriter 
fame  as  its  President,  with  James  A. 
Farrell,  A.  C.  Bedford,  W.  C.  Durant, 
C.  K.  Anderson,  H.  A.  Demarest,  E. 
M.  Herr,  W.  W.  Nichols,  W.  L.  Saun- 
ders, Chas.  A.  Schieren.  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  R.  A.  Shaw,  F.  H.  Taylor,  Julius 
Goslin,  J.  S.  Lawrence,  George  R. 
Meyercord,  H.  L.  Wilson,  William  H. 
IngersoU  and  Stanley  J.  Quinn  a.s 
Vice-Pre.sidents  and   Directors. 

Consolidated    Energies   Into 
Constructive    Policies 

These  men,  with  a  thousand  asso- 
ciated manufacturers  grouped  to- 
gether and  representing  the  finest 
and  strongest  expression  of  American 
financial  and  industrial  power,  are  the 
practical  idealists  who  have  consoli- 
dated their  energies,  their  resources 
and  their  commercial  statesmanship 
into  constructive  policies  that  shall 
translate  temporary  displacements 
and  apparent  losses  into  permanent 


gain  for  the  industrial  system  now  in 
process  of  revision  for  the  activities 
of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the 
commercial  world. 

These  men  believe  in  foreign  trade. 
They  like  the  attitude  of  Pan  Pacific 
in  its  propaganda  for  a  handsomer 
understanding  among  the  Pan  Pa- 
cific races  of  this  earth.  And  they 
will  co-operate  with  Pan  Pacific  and  all 
red-blooded  American  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  see  America  convince 
the  world  that  American  foreign 
trade  rests  upon  the  triple  principle 
of  service  to  the  country  penetrated, 
fair  profit  for  the  dealer,  and  inter- 
national good  will. 

Export    Association 
Backs  Pacific  Coast 

"Tell  your  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coa.st,"  said  President  Smith  to  me, 
"that  this  Association  is  out  for  every 
one  of  them.  Look  over  your  crowd 
and  tell  the  best  of  them  that  WE 
want  them  with  us  in  this  great  big 
game  we  have  on  hand!" 

"All  right,"  I  came  back  quickly 
before  he  got  away,  "as  an  humble 
representative  of  the  Pacific  I'd  like 
half  the  American  fleet  and  about 
300,000  tons  shot  over  to  us  as  quick 
as  God  can  let  you." 

"Y'ou  don't  want  much !  But  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  have  it." 

That  was  all.  I  had  "sold"  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation PAN  PACIFIC.  And  this 
selling,  in  the  parlance  of  busy  men, 
consists    in   taking   them    into   your 
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American    Exporters,    Here   Are   Timely    "Tips" 


Here  is  Thomas  Fox,  Pan  Pacific  staff  correspondent  in 

Singapore,  at  the  left. 
Here  is  what  Thomas  Fox  says: 
American  exporters  are  not  tackling  the  markets  of  the 

Far  East  in  the  way  to  bring  best  results. 
American  exporters  are  not  assisting  Far   Eastern  buyers 

in  building  up  an  enduring  trade. 
Far  Eastern  buyers  will  not  place  large  orders  until  they 

see  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  American   exporter  should  assist 

the   Far  Eastern   importer  in   building  up  trade  in 

American  goods. 


I  SOMETIMES  doubt  if  you  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  all  that  you  might 
do  to  improve  your  position  in  the 
markets  here.  Compared  with  the 
matter  of  three  years  ago  your  po- 
sition is  certainly  satisfactory,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  satis- 
factory as  it  might  be.  It  is  true 
that  one  sees  a  great  variety  of 
American  goods  in  the  local  stores 
and  bazaars,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  kinds  of  goods  formerly 
supplied  from  Europe  are  being  sup- 
plied from  America.  All  that  de- 
notes a  better  understanding  be- 
tween importers  here  and  the  Ameri- 
can exporter. 

Now,  before  proceeding  further  I 
may  state  that  I  fully  understand  the 
difficulties  your  exporters  have  been, 
and  still  are,  experiencing  in  .sending 
goods  and  in  executing  all  the  orders 
they  are  receiving.  The  war  is  the 
first  consideration,  and  America  has 
entered  wholeheartedly  into  its  prose- 
cution. All  honour  to  you  Americans 
for  this.  And  do  not  let  us  forget 
when  we  are  apt  to  criticise  some  of 
the  business  things  you  are  doing,  or 
omitting  to  do,  that  your  country  has 
the  first  call  on  you. 

Not    Tackling    Markets 
By    the    Best    Methods 

All  that  I  understand  and  appreci- 
ate. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think 
that  the  markets  here  at  least  are  be- 
ing tackled  in  the  way  that  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  best  results.     Now,  my 


By  THOMAS  FOX 
(Staff  Correspondent  at   Singapore) 

— o — 
experience  has  shown  that  your  po- 
sition in  our  markets  is  due  more  to 
the  importers  at  this  side  than  it  is 
to  the  manufacturers  and  exporters 
at  your  side. 

Speaking  generally,  we  went  to  you 
for  our  supplies.  You  did  not  come 
to  us  with  your  goods.  We  broke  the 
ice.  We  really  made  the  connections. 
That  gave  you  the  impression  that  we 
wanted  the  goods.  We  do  want  the 
goods  —  and  that  badly.  When  we 
went  to  you  your  more  enterprising 
men  had  a  glimmering  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  lay  here.  They  said  "we 
can  supply  the  goods."  And  they  sup- 
plied them  when  they  received  the 
definite  orders. 

But  generally  speaking,  they  have 
done  little  else.  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  people 
here,  and  there  is  a  firm  impression 
that  the  exporter  in  America  is  not 
assisting  as  he  should  to  build  up  an 
enduring  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  He  is,  I  believe,  only 
thinking  of  the  present  demand.  He 
is  not  looking  far  enough  into  the 
future. 

He  receives  his  order  for  a  certain 
line  of  goods.  The  importer,  we  shall 
say,  has  secured  these  goods  from 
Europe  before,  but  he  cannot  obtain 
them  from  that  source  any  longer. 
He  goes  to  America  not  because  he 
thinks  America  will  supply  cheaper  or 
supply  goods  of  a  better  quality,  but 
simply  because  he  cannot  obtain  the 
goods  el.sewhere.  His  hand  is  forced. 
Now,  I  am  afraid,  that  manv  of  vour 


exporters  are  inclined  to  regard  that 
order  as  an  order  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  not  a  large  order  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  may  only  amount  to  a  thous- 
and or  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  profit  for  the  exporter  may 
not  be  large. 

Want  to  See  Quality 
of  Goods  They  Import 

But  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  the  importers  capacity.  He 
does  not  know  what  he  is  to  receive 
from  his  new  connections.  The  mar- 
kets here  are  conservative,  and  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  you  are  importing 
sardines,  or  milk,  or  flour.  The  mar- 
ket will  not  buy  on  that  information. 
The  clients  want  to  see  the  quality  of 
the  goods. 

They  want  to  see  the  trade  mark. 
They  want  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
packing.  Don't  think  that  because  we 
are  far  off  from  the  world's  centers 
that  these  things  are  of  no  account 
here.  They  are  probably  of  more  ac- 
count than  they  are  in  America  or 
Britain.  Therefore,  it  is  hopeless  for 
an  importer  to  sell  a  new  brand  before 
he  receives  his  consignment. 

What  probably  happens  when  he 
receives  his  consignment  is  that  he 
interviews  his  clients  with  a  few 
samples,  and  lauds  the  virtues  of  the 
goods.  He  advertises  in  the  local 
press,  and  he  sends  out  circulars.  He 
does  these  things  if  he  wishes  to  build 
up  a  sound  trade.  The  clients  do  not 
bite  right  away.  They  take  time  to 
consider  things.  And  meanwhile  the 
goods  are  lying  on  the  importers 
hands.  Further,  he  cannot  send  for- 
ward a  repeat  order  for  some  time. 
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Your  exporter  becomes  impatient, 
and  harbours  the  idea  that  the  goods 
are  not  being  pushed,  and  that  there 
is  little  business  to  be  done  with  that 
importer.  But  if  he  is  patient,  and 
does  not  worry  the  importer  with  let- 
ters asking  for  repeat  orders,  etc. 
there  will  suddenly  come  a  day  when 
a  large  order  will  be  sent  forward, 
followed  by  others  at  intervals.  A 
regular  trade  has  been  established. 
That  is  only  possible,  however,  where 
the  goods  are  good  quality  and  fair 
price. 

U.  S.  Exporter  Does  Not  Stand 
To  Lose  On  Foreign  Orders 

Now,  the  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
worry  and  the  experimenting  all  lie 
with  the  importer.  The  exporter 
stands  to  lose  nothing.  It  may  be 
taken  that  he  asks  for  a  credit  with 
some  substantial  bank  and  he  draws 
against  documents  at  point  of  ship- 
ment, if  not  at  the  factorj'.  He  sells 
his  goods  and  receives  his  money.  He 
does  not  need  to  worry.  The  im- 
porter does.  He  has  given  his  money 
before  he  has  received  his  goods. 
That  money  is  tied  up  for  a  consider- 
able period  before  he  sees  the  goods. 
When  he  receives  the  goods  they  are 
not  immediately  sold.  He  does  not 
know  if  they  will  satisfy  the  market. 
and  it  may  so  happen  that  he  will 
have  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  clear 
out  his  stock.  If  he  does  succeed  in 
selling  he  has  to  give  credit  ranging 
from  30  to  90  days.  All  that  time  he 
has  tied  up  his  money,  and  has  run 
the  risk  of  losing  some  of  it. 

And  why  does  he  do  that  ?  It  is 
not  to  assist  your  exporter.  He  does 
it  because  he  has  the  courage  to  risk 
an  experiment.  He  takes  the  risk  in 
order  to  try  and  build  up  a  substantial 
business  in  the  particular  class  of 
goods.  If  such  a  trade  is  built  up  it 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  im- 
porter, seldom  to  the  initiative  of  the 


exporter.  Yet  the  exporter  stands  to 
benefit  as  well  as  the  importer  from 
that  trade.  He  reaps  the  benefit 
without  taking  any  of  the  risks. 

It  is  right  that  the  American  ex- 
porter should  do  all  that  he  can  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  importer 
who  places  an  order  is  financially 
sound.  He  can  do  this  by  testing 
references  which  should  be  given  in 
each  instance.  But  once  he  is  satis- 
fied he  should  do  what  he  can  to  as- 
sist the  importer.  Under  the  present 
conditions  many  importers  here  have 
large  sums  of  money  tied  up  indefi- 
nitely because  they  have  had  to  place 
credits  against  orders.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  the  exporter  can  ship,  and 
six  months  may  elapse  between  the 
placing  of  an  order  and  its  execution. 

This  does  not  encourage  the  man  at 
this  side.  He  thinks  that  the  ex- 
porter might  at  least  meet  him  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  the  goods  to  go 
forward  with  draft  attached  to  docu- 
ments, that  is  when  your  people  are 
satisfied  as  to  his  standing.  He 
would  then  be  able  to  do  bigger  busi- 
ness. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  to  secure 
a  firm  hold  of  the  markets  here  after 
the  war,  they  will  have  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  go  further. 
They  will  have  to  allow  credit,  say  30 
or  60  days  from  arrival  of  goods. 
The  man  at  this  end  can  then  do  a 
larger  business. 

It  is  certain  that  after  the  war  the 
European  merchants  will  come  into 
the  market  again  on  this  basis,  and 
naturally  the  man  here  is  to  go  to 
them  if  he  is  to  get  more  favorable 
terms  than  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  give  him.  On  the  system 
I  have  mentioned  it  is  possible  to  place 
a  certain  article  and  to  find  large  regu- 
lar sales.  If  for  every  shipment  a 
credit  has  to  be  placed,  it  to  be  more 
or  less  a  hand  to  mouth  affair. 

It  is  a  large  que.stion,  but  it  is  one 
that  will   have  to  be  seriously  con- 


sidered at  your  side  if  you  are  to 
maintain  foreign  trade.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  exporter  at  your  end  to 
extend  more  favorable  financial  facili- 
ties there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  America  will  after  the  war 
have  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  You  are  to 
have  a  substantial  Pacific  mercantile 
fleet,  and  freights  will  come  down  to 
a  reasonable  level.  Your  machinery 
and  organizations  enables  you  to 
manufacture  many  kinds  of  articles 
cheaply.  And  the  quality  of  your 
goods  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 

Must    Meet    Conditions 
of    Overseas    Markets 

But  in  addition  to  this  question  of 
finance,  you  will  have  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  class  of  goods  you  send, 
and  will  have  to  try  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  market.  You 
can  ascertain  what  these  conditions 
are  by  enquiring  of  your  customer  at 
this  end ;  by  asking  him  to  examine 
the  goods  carefully,  their  quality,  the 
packing,  the  labels,  the  trade  mark, 
etc. 

Quite  a  number  of  Australian  ex- 
porters are  wise  enough  to  work  on 
these  lines.  Many  of  them  are  coin- 
ing into  this  market  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  are  asking  their  customers 
to  tell  them  where  they  can  improve. 
They  are  looking  beyond  the  moment. 
If  the  market  is  worth  striving  for,  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  the  exporters  to 
do  all  they  can  to  firmly  establish 
themselves  and  their  brands,  even  if 
they  are  compelled  to  spend  money  to 
do  so. 

Before  a  person  can  start  a  busi- 
ness money  has  to  be  spent.  This 
may  seem  to  be  unproductive.  But 
it  is  necessary  expenditure.  In  the 
same  way  when  you  seriously  enter  a 
foreign  field  for  the  first  time,  you 
have  to  be  prepared  to  spend  monej'. 
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Most    Potential    Port    in    the    World 


LARGEST    LAND    LOCKED    BAY 
HAS    STRATEGIC    LOCATION 

— 0 — 

By  JOHN  H.  GERRIE 

— 0 — 

THE  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
most  potential  in  all  the  world 
today.  Its  location  is  strategic ;  its 
topography  superb;  its  environment 
ideal.  It  is  endowed  with  every 
natural  advantage  for  an  unsurpassed 
shipping,  trading  and  industrial  cen- 
ter; the  magic  touch  of  man  only  is 
awaited  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
wonderful  promise. 

San  Francisco  harbor  is  the  largest 
land-locked  salt-water  inlet  on  the 
globe.  Its  shore  line  exceeds  100 
miles  while  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
in  itself  covers  an  area  of  420  square 
miles.  It  opens  to  the  ocean  through 
a  passage  but  a  mile  in  width  at  the 
Golden  Gate  and  is  so  sheltered 
throughout  the  year  against  storms 
that  the  annual  damage  to  shipping 
from  this  source  is  negligible. 

Along  its  splendid  shore  line  nu- 
merous deep  water  inlets  and  fresh 
water  streams  off'er  unrivalled  fa- 
cilities for  dry-dockage  and  ship- 
building plants  which,  under  the  im- 
petus of  war  demands,  have  invaded 
the  region  until  the  whole  water- 
frontage  is  beginning  to  throb  and 
pulsate  with  a  commercial  activity 
unprecedented  in  California.  Directly 
tributary  to  this  bay  are  the  two 
great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin  rivers,  which  drain 
more  than  half  of  the  productive 
area  of  the  state. 

The  shore  line  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  harbor  proper  ex- 
ceeds ten  miles.  The  harbor  as  well 
as  the  Embarcadero  abutting  the 
.shore  line  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  State  of  California  which  has  pro- 
vided a  fund  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  new  docks  and  port 
facilities.  Along  the  San  Francisco 
shore  the  scouring  of  the  tide  main- 
tains a  depth  of  water  ranging  from 
thirty-three  feet  at  the  seawall, 
which  is  the  minimiim  required  by 
law,  to  from  .50  to  75  feet  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  piers.  The  ex- 
treme tidal  range  is  only  about  eight 
feet  and  the  mean  less  than  five  feet. 

From  this  magnificent  port  ocean 
going  steamship  lines  radiate  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  while  four 
systems  of  transcontinental  railroads 
converge  here  to  meet  the  ocean 
carriers.     Extending   from   this   Pa- 
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cific  metropolis  is  a  net-work  of  inter- 
urban  and  electric  railways  connect- 
ing the  harbor  with  all  interior  cities 
and  facilitating  the  tonnage  move- 
ment to  and  from  the  port.  A  belt 
railroad  operated  by  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  extends 
along  the  entire  water  front  of  the 
city  with  spur  tracks  along  each  of 
the  piers  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
board. 

There  are  at  present  in  service 
thirty-nine  covered  piers  as  well  as 
numerous  open  wharves  and  bulk- 
heads used  for  various  purposes.  The 
piers  vary  in  width  from  100  to  200 
feet  and  "in  length  from  600  to  1,100 
feet.  The  majority  are  up  to  date 
in    every    respect.       The    piers    and 


wharves  have  a  total  area  of  more 
than  134  acres  and  a  berthing  space 
of  fourteen  miles,  or  suflRcient  to 
berth  simultaneously  187  vessels  hav- 
ing an  average  length  of  400  feet. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  cargo  and 
thus  shorten  the  unprofitable  time 
of  the  ship  in  port,  the  harbor  board 
is  preparing  to  install  the  most  up-to- 
date  cargo  handling  machinery  which 
can  be  obtained.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  available  for  handling  loads 
which  cannot  be  lifted  by  the  ships' 
winches,  shear  legs  and  floating  der- 
ricks with  capacities  of  from  twenty 
to  100  tons  and  with  booms  from 
sixty  to  105  feet  in  length. 
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San    Francisco   to   Acquire    Own   W^ater    Front 


HILL  PREPARED  FOR  STATE  LEGISLATIRE 
PROVIDES  FOR  S.iO.OOO  DIRECTOR  OF  PORT 


A 


CQUISITION  of  control  of  its 
own  waterfront  and  its  harbor, 
long  urged  by  civic  bodies  of  San 
Francisco,  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  at  the  present 
session  of  the  California  legislature. 

The  draft  of  this  legislation  has 
been  prepared  by  Assistant  City  At- 
torney Milton  Marks  at  the  request 
of  the  Commercial  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  League  of  Im- 
provement Clubs. 

The  plan  proposes  the  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  control  by  the  city,  the 
appointing  power  of  the  Harbor  l^oard 
passing  from  the  Governor  to  the 
Mayor  at  the  expiration  of  terms  of 
the  commissioners  in  two,  eight  and 
ten  years. 

But  the  immediate  and  drastic 
change  would  be  the  remodeling  of 
the  management  of  the  harbor,  at  the 


HARBOR   BILL   FEATURES 


Fiaturcs  of  the  proposed  act  to 
give  San  Francisco  control  of  its 
own  water  front: 

Executive  control  of  the  harbor  to 
be  placed  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  director 
of  commerce,  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $30.00(1  a  vear. 

Power  to  appoint  harbor  commis- 
sioners j^radually  transferred  from 
the  Governor  to  the  Mayor. 

Fiscal  management  alone  to  re- 
main in  direct  control  of  harbor 
commissioners. 

Provisions  for  redemption  of  ex- 
istinjr  bonds  to  remain  unchanged 
and  to  be  executed  through  State 
officials. 


The  act  has  been  drawn  with  care- 
ful reference  to  the  four  outstanding 
harbor  bond  issues,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  not  impairing  the  security 
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the  adoption  and  ratification  of  a 
charter  amendment,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  would  succeed  to  the  full 
right,  title  and  interest,  now  held  by 
the  State,  in  the  San  Francisco  har- 
bor, its  facilities  and  development. 

As  the  proposed  Director  of  Com- 
merce would  have  the  appointment 
of  the  Chief  Wharfinger,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees connected  with  the  technical 
and  business  management  of  the 
port,  the  duties  remaining  for  the 
three  Harbor  Commissioners  would 
be  the  fiscal  management  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce, who  might  also  be  removed  by 
a  vote  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  provided  that  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernor should  reappoint  the  three 
Harbor  Commissioners  at  that  time 
in  office,  for  two,  four  and  six-year 
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time  the  act  goes  into  effect,  by  plac- 
ing the  executive  control  in  the  hands 
of  a  "director  of  commerce,"  whose 
salary  is  fixed  in  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  act  at  $.30,000  a  year,  anTl 
who.se  relation  to  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion would  be  that  of  an  executive  of- 
ficer to  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
corporation. 


of  these  State  bonds.  It  is  provided 
that  the  city  .should  assume  the  title 
and  interest  now  held  by  the  State  in 
the  portions  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco now  under  control  of  the  State 
Harbor  Commis.sion,  but  to  be  held 
in  trust  until  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  have  been  complied  with. 

When  all  the  existing  State  harbor 
bond  issues  have  been  paid,  and  upon 


terms  respectively.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  two-year  term  the  Mayor 
would  make  the  appointment,  but 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  other  two 
terms  the  Governor  would  make  ap- 
pointments for  four-year  terms.  Thus 
the  appointing  power  would  pass  to 
the  city  in  two,  eight  and  ten  years. 
But  from  the  outset  the  Director  of 
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Commerce  would  be  in  full  executive 
control. 

In  connection  with  the  suggestion 
that  "a  $30,000  man"  be  secured  to 
take  the  executive  management  of 
the  harbor,  Marks  says: 

The  object  intended  is  to  secure  the 
best  business  manager  in  the  world  for 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
act  provides  that  he  must  be  a  person 
thoroughly  and  expertly  familiar  with 
the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
principal  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  shall  be  fitted  by 
ti'aining,  experience  and  recognized 
commercial  st mding  to  develop,  expand 
and  improve  the  business,  shipping  and 
commerce  of  the  entire  State. 

On  this  sub.iect  of  the  director  of 
commerce  the  committee  of  the  Civic 
League,  of  which  P.  R.  Thompson  is 
the  chairman,  and  at  whose  sugges- 
tion the  proposed  act  was  drafted 
says: 

Such  an  executive  will  be  able  to 
utilize  every  natural  advantage  of  the 
port  and  to  bring  about  artificial  ad- 
justments— such  as  changes  in  laws, 
tariffs,  plans,  transportation  rates  and 
the  location  and  operation  of  a  free 
zone — as  are  necessary  to  cause  com- 
merce to  flow  without  friction. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  director 
of  commerce  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished each  month  the  report  of  the 
business  of  the  port  in  revenue  and 
tonnage,  and  the  comparative  figures 
for  other  ports,  so  that  the  people  of 
the  State  may  realize  the  importance 
to  them  of  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  its  report  the  committee  of  the 
Civic  League  says: 

The  gross  earning  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  are  over  $2,000,000  a  year. 
The  development  of  its  facilities  has 
cost  the  State  nothing,  as  the  earnings 
of  the  port  have  taken  care  of  adminis- 
tration, operation,  repairs,  depreciation 
and  renewals,  as  well  as  providing  the 
interest  and  sinking  funds  on  the 
various  bond  issues. 

While   San   Francisco   is   the   only 
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port  in  California  held  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland,  Long  Beach  and  San  Diego 
have    all    been    entrusted    with    the 


management  of  their  own  harbors  by 
previous  acts  of  the  Legislature.  In 
the  proposed  bill  San  Francisco  would 
ask  the  same  grant. 


Plan     For    Free     Port    At    San     Francisco 


By  J.  J.  DWYER 
Manager    Department    of    Port    De- 
velopment San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
— o — 

UNDER  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  free 
zones  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  the  authority  to  designate  the 
places  where  free  zones  may  be  lo- 
cated is  reposed  in  the  Secretary  of 


Commerce  on  certain  conditions  be- 
ing complied  with. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  the  principal  ports 
of  the  country  will  immediately  take 
.steps  to  avail  themselves  of  its  priv- 
ileges, and  San  Francisco,  as  the 
chief  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  therefore 
vitally  interested  in  the  subject. 

Free  ports  or  free  zones  are  not  a 
new  contrivance,  though  strange  to 
this  continent.  They  have  been  in 
highly   successful   operation    in   var- 


ious countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
for  many  years,  in  some  places  for 
centuries,  and  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  settled  by  this  long  ex- 
perience that  they  are  an  important 
means  of  building  up  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  most  often  ciuoted  examples  in 
Europe  are  Hamburg,  and  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  in  the  Orient  Singapore 
and  Hongkong.  Of  course,  in  free 
trade  countries  all  ports  are  free  in 
the  same  sense,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  s.vstem  which 
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precludes  it  from  full  and  successful 
operation  even  in  countries  of  high 
protective  tariffs. 

If  a  clear  conception  be  once 
grasped  of  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
a  free  port  or  a  free  zone  in  a  port 
the  objections  entertained  against  its 
institution  in  the  abstract  will,  it  is 
believed,  speedily  disappear.  Let  us, 
therefore,  first  explain  what  the 
"freedom"  involved  in  the  policy  of 
free  ports  consists  in,  and  then  con- 
sider its  asserted  advantages. 

It  does  not  mean  freedom  from 
harbor  or  port  charges,  such  as  dock- 
age, wharfage,  pilotage,  towage,  etc. 
Nor  does  it  relate  in  any  manner  to 
the  nature  or  amount  of  tariff  duties. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  free  trade 
or  protection.  Briefly,  it  means  that 
while  imported  goods,  whether  raw 
or  manufactured,  are  in  the  free  zone 
they  are  free  from  the  control  or  in- 
terference of  customs  oflficials. 

Does    Not    Interfere 
With  Customs  Tariffs 

The  free  poi't  policy  relates  wholly 
to  customs  house  arrangements  and 
not  at  all  to  customs  tariffs.  Its  in- 
stitution is  designed  on  the  one  hand 
to  improve  and  simplify  the  methods 
of  customs  inspection  and  collections 
on  imported  goods,  which  will  then 
take  place  outside  the  free  zone,  and 
on  the  other  to  facilitate,  quicken 
and  cheapen  all  port  freight  handling 
and  storage,  the  loading  and  unload- 


ing of  ships  and  the  commercial  ma- 
nipulation of  imports,  such  as  sort- 
ing, gi-ading,  cleaning,  repacking,  etc. 

What  is  the  method  proposed?  To 
carry  it  out  requires  radical  changes 
in  the  physical  arrangements  of  the 
poi'tion  of  the  harbor  set  aside  for 
foreign  trade.  A  sufficient  space,  both 
land  and  water,  is  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  waterfront  and  sur- 
rounded with  suitable  inclosures  and 
barriers,  both  on  land  and  water 
sides.  Inside  the  gates  is  the  "free 
zone."  From  it  the  custom  house  is 
excluded,  except  pi-ecautions  against 
.smuggling. 

The  customs  house  red  tape  is  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  rapid 
and  frictionless  handling  of  imports, 
and  the  design  is  to  remove  it  from 
the  .ship  and  wharf,  where  it  now 
holds  supreme  sway,  and  place  it  out- 
side the  free  zone.  Then  when  the 
goods  leave  the  free  zone,  to  enter 
the  country  elsewhere,  the  customs 
activities  begin  and  dues  are  collect- 
ed according  to  the  tariffs  in  force. 
But  while  the  goods  are  in  the  free 
zone  they  are  regarded  the  same  as 
if  they  were  still  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  importers,  shippers  and  steam- 
ship hands  can  go  about  their  multi- 
farious labors  and  duties  freely  with- 
out customs  interference  and  delays. 

To  facilitate  the  branch  of  foreign 
trade  which  is  called  re-export  is  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  free 
zones.  The  re-export  business  is  also 
known  as  the  transhipment  trade.  An 
example  would  be  the  importation  of 


goods  from  China  into  San  Francisco 
and  then  shipping  them  out  again  to 
South  America  on  another  ship. 

The  transshipment  trade  of  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  was  estimated  to  be  in  round 
numbers  about  four  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  Of  this  vast  volume 
fhe  United  States  did  less  than  one 
per  cent.  The  advocates  of  the  free 
zone  policy  believe  that  it  would  go 
far  to  enable  this  country  to  acquire 
a  fair  share  of  this  profitable  trade,  a 
share  proportioned  to  our  wealth  and 
our  activity  in  other  commercial  de- 
partments. 

But  the  benefit  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  re-export  department  of  for- 
eign trade.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greater  benefit,  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  will  surely  accrue  from  the 
permitted  improvement  in  all  harbor 
freighting  operations  pertaining  to 
imports  into  the  country  itself  for  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Ship-owners,  importers  and  ex- 
porters, railroads,  warehouses,  ship 
repairers  and  ship  chandlers  are,  I 
believe,  practically  unanimous  in  fa- 
vor of  the  new  policy. 

The  free  port  idea  in  its  essence  is 
simply  a  gigantic  harbor  facility, 
which  permits  to  all  other  port  fa- 
cilities the  fullest  and  freest  possible 
use  and  growth.  It  is  a  purely  physi- 
cal arrangement  of  fences  and  gates 
and  spaces  designed  to  make  foreign 
trade  easier,  cheaper,  quicker,  pleas- 
anter  and  more  profitable. 
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Tonnage   Will   Seek    Port   of    Least    Costs 

MUST  RECOGNIZE  RIGHTS  OF  OTHER  NATIONALITIES 
TO   OBVIATE    EVILS   OF   OLD    COMPETITIVE   SCHEME 


A  NATION,  no  more  than  an  indi- 
dividual,  can  live  entirely  with- 
in its  self  and  grow.  Outside  influ- 
ences are  just  as  necessary  to  the 
stimulation  of  national  endeavor  as 
personal  contact  and  competition  are 
to  the  development  of  latent  powers 
in  men. 

Foreign  trade  is  a  vital  element  in 
domestic  prosperity,  and  we  must 
eliminate  all  obstructions  that  impede 
or  retard  a  continuous  flow  of  busi- 
ness. The  time  is  long  passed  when 
we  can  continue  to  confine  and  recog- 
nize the  competition  between  domes- 
tic producers  as  the  only  means  of 
trade. 

In  the  new  era  that  is  upon  us  we 
are,  as  a  people,  forced  to  find  a 
market  for  the  product  of  our  labor, 
upon  which  existence  and  welfare  de- 
pends. At  the  same  time  we  must 
conserve  our  natural  resources  and 
draw  upon  others  that  have  an  abund- 
ance to  fill  out  our  requirements. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  we 
must  recognize  the  rights  of  all  na- 
tions  and  peoples  and  by   co-opera- 


By  H.  M.  WADE 

tion  prevent  the  evils  that  are  far- 
reaching  in  compelled  competition. 
We  have  now  definitely  made  known 
the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  pro- 
vincial, and  because  of  the  gi'eat 
increase  in  production  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  war  requirements, 
we  must  continue  to  think  and  do 
things  in  a  large  way. 

Our  production  on  the  present 
scale  is  enormous.  I  saw  figures 
that  indicate  that  our  factories  and 
industries  are  now  carrying  on  pro- 
duction on  such  a  basis  that  all  the 
domestic  demands  could  be  met  by 
employment  of  all  facilities  for  only 
six  months  out  of  the  year.  This 
makes  it  plain  that  our  destinies  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  expan- 
sion. 

Trade  under  present  conditions  is 
easily  diverted  from  one  source  of 
supply  to  another  and  it  is  not  only 
good  business  policy  but  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  exert  every  influence  that 
will     hold     present     business     and 


draw  more.  Merchants  the  world 
over  are  much  alike,  in  that  their 
business  is  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
article  dealt  in,  and  at  this  point 
transportation  cost  and  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  given  transac- 
tion take  on  a  very  important  re- 
lation. 

If  the  cost  of  movement  through 
Pacific  Coast  points  is  high  the  ton- 
nage will  seek  entrance  through 
Atlantic  ports,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  if  one  Pacific  Coast  port 
can  offer  any  material  advantages 
not  offered  by  another,  the  former 
will  take  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  What 
we  want  and  must  have  is  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  what  is  re- 
quired and  an  absolute  determination 
to  obtain  that  which  is  lacking. 
Properly  equipped  and  maintained 
harbors  in  the  past  have  been  con- 
sidered matters  of  convenience,  as 
only  a  small  part  of  our  population 
was  concerned,  but  now  by  reason  of 
changed  conditions  they  are  necessi- 
ties. 

The  whole  nation  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  lack  of  a  definite 
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and  uniform  policy  with  regard  to 
terminals  has  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  port  facilities  to  their 
greatest  extent,  resulting  in  ineffi- 
ciency and  delay.  Much  of  the  de- 
lay is  caused  by  congestion  resulting 
from  the  endeavor  to  transact  all 
business  in  a  limited  area,  as  at  San 
Francisco. 

Even  now  it  is  proposed  to  spend  a 
great  sum  of  money  at  San  Francisco 
to  construct  artificial  facilities  which 
must  of  their  very  nature  be  com- 
paratively expensive  and  call  for  ad- 
ditional costs  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  service  they  may 
perform. 

Must  View  Situation 
From  Broad  Aspect 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  view  the  whole  situ- 
ation in  a  large  way,  eliminate  sec- 
tional prejudices  and  work  for  the 
building  up  of  a  series  of  natin-al  ter- 
minals, that  may  be  constructed  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay  at  relatively 
low  cost.  I  believe  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  many  people  that  want  to 
see  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  which 


folk  26,  New  Orleans  41,  Seattle  114 
miles,  and  San  Francisco  only  8  miles. 

The  measure  of  importance  of  the 
cities  of  the  world  in  a  commercial 
sense  is  in  the  port  development.  In 
addition  to  the  overseas  trade  that 
makes  a  port  important  there  is  a 
definite  domestic  trade  that  will  be 
developed  along  with  foreign  busi- 
ness ;  hence  not  only  is  the  importer 
and  exporter  affected  by  the  standard 
of  the  port,  but  domestic  business  as 
well.  It  can  be  well  said  that  our 
port  and  its  facilities  are  the  concern 
of  the  whole  community. 

New  York,  on  the  Atlantic,  owes 
its  growth  to  location  and  the  splen- 
did advancement  in  its  harbor  control 
and  operation,  especially  to  the  great 
increase  in  facilities  since  1898,  when 
all  the  scattered  shipping  facilities 
were  merged  in  one  co-ordinated 
whole   under  one  management. 

All  plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  San  Francisco  must  include 
the  port  as  a  whole,  as  the  entire 
bay  district  is  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial unit. 

Competition  is  the  force  that  has 
caused  practically  all  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  everv 
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quirements  some  analysis  should  be 
made  of  the  causes  that  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  Seattle  which  caused 
shippers  of  San  Francisco  to  awaken 
from  their  apathy. 

Port  Administration 
An  Important  Factor 

Much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  fact  that  Seattle  has  a  differ- 
ent method  of  port  administration 
from  San  Francisco,  and  although  this 
fact  has  had  some  influence  on  the 
trend  of  affairs,  because  of  the  closer 
attention  at  Seattle  to  the  common 
difficulties  that  in  the  aggregate  are 
the  big  troubles,  the  real  reason  of 
the  advancement  is  that  the  citizens 
were  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  Seattle  as  a  trade  cen- 
ter and  backed  their  judgement  to 
the  limit.  The  people  of  Seattle  are 
alive  to  their  opportunities  and  per- 
mit no  difficulties  to  remain  long  un- 
solved. 

This  energetic  spirit  is  the  thing 
we  lack  as  a  community,  as  the  busi- 
ness interests  in  many  cases  attempt 
to  deal  with  problems  that  arise  as 
individuals  and  many  times  find  it 
much  easier  to  forego  business  than 
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includes  the  whole  metropolitan  dis- 
trict on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  grow 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  overshadow 
all  rivals. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  sets  out  the 
comparative  extent  of  development 
at  the  principal  ports  in  the  United 
States.  The  port  of  New  York  has 
921  miles  of  water  front,  Boston  141, 
Baltimore  120,  Philadelphia  37,  Nor- 
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line  of  endeavor,  and  it  adds  much 
to  our  healthy  growth  to  have  a  for- 
midable rival  in  Seattle.  We  paid 
little  attention  to  our  facilities  until 
a  rival  took  business ;  that  caused  an 
alarm.  Then  we  knew  something 
more  than  theory  was  needed  to  keep 
our  position  of  importance.  Much 
has  been  done  since  this  alarm  and 
much  is  planned  for  the  future,  but 
in  order  to  understand  our  full  re- 


undertake  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty.  Seattle  acts  promptly 
and  as  a  whole,  as  the  troubles  of  a 
shipper  in  the  last  analysis  are  in 
reality  the  troubles  of  the  port  and 
should  always  be  so  considered. 

Various  organizations  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  made  a  survey  and  study 
of  our  port  conditions  and  much  good 
should  follow  the  carrying  out  of  ideas 

(Continued    on    Page    159) 
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Japan's    Mission    to    Paris    Travels    Via   U.    S.   A. 


NEW    ERA   HAS   DAWNED 
SAYS  BARON  MAKING 

BARON  Nobuaki  Makino,  head  of 
the  Japanese  delegation  on  the 
way  to  the  Versailles  peace  confer- 
ence, arrived  in  San  Francisco  De- 
cember 26  from  Japan  on  the  steamer 
Tenyo  Maru  and,  crossing  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  sailed  from  New  York 
January  4  to  Europe. 

Marquis  Sain.ji,  ranking  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  mission,  will  go  from  Japan 
by  the  short  Suez  route  and  will  be 
joined  in  Paris  by  Baron  Makino  and 
party. 

Baron  Makino  said  he  was  not 
authorized  to  discuss  any  possible 
policies  of  the  mission.  He  added 
that  no  plans  could  be  made  for  action 
at  the  peace  conference  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  mission  at  Paris  and 
consultation  there.  In  a  formal  state- 
ment the  Baron  said : 

"The  terrible  war  is  over  and  the 
victors  will  now  take  council  together 
to  make  plans  for  and  lay  a  new, 
firm   and   permanent   foundation    on 
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A   NEW   LIGHT   IS  SEEN 
UPON  WORLD'S  HORIZON 

which  civilization  and  progress, 
stayed  for  a  time,  may  resume  their 
upward  and  onward  course.  Japan 
will  join  the  councils  of  the  wise  and 
brave  men  who  have  won  this  war, 
and  will  contribute  her  share  to  the 
labor  which  must  be  furnished  for 
the  achievement  of  this  glorious  task. 

"Fifty  years  ago  Japan  entered  the 
family  of  nations.  To-day  Japan  is 
proud  to  associate  herself  with  those 
nations  in  their  work  for  humanity. 
We  had  only  a  few  days  preparation 
for  this  journey  and  we  have  had  lit- 
tle time  to  give  to  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  that  must  come  before 
the  conference. 

"A  new  era  has  dawned  for  you 
and  for  us.  A  great  light  is  seen  up- 
on the  world's  horizon.  All  of  us 
most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope 
that  within  its  broadening  sphere  and 
larger  scope  higher  ideals  will  be  con- 
ceived and,  being  carried  out,  the 
while  human  race  will  live  and 
breathe  more  freely." 


Big  Year   For   Shipping   Is    In  Prospect 


THERE  will  be  no  idle  hours  in 
the  shipj^ards  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  coasts  or  around 
the  great  lakes  during  this  year. 

The  contracts  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  corporation  alone  would  keep 
them  all  busy,  and  besides  that  Eng- 
land and  France  are  in  the  market  for 
American  ships  to  the  extent  of 
1,000,000  tons  for  each  country. 

Other  European  countries  like 
Sweden,  Norway,  Holland  and  Spain, 
which  have  suffered  great  loss  of 
shipping  through  U-boat  sinkings, 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  to 
replenish  their  maritime  tonnage. 

Shipbuilding  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  United 
States  since  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  war.  Prior  to  1917 
the  maximum  tonnage  production  of 
ships  in  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proximately 400,000  tons  a  year. 

By  the  summer  of  1918  the  Ameri- 
can shipyards  were  turning  out  ves- 
sels at  the  rate  of  between  500,000 
and  600,000  tons  a  month,  and  this 
year  will  see  a  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  approximately  8,- 
000,000  tons,  or  double  the  greatest 


possible    pi'ouuction    of    any    other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  government  has 
invested  $150,000,000  in  shipyards 
and  plants  and  $68,000,000  for  hous- 
ing shipyard  employees,  and  the 
amount  of  private  capital  that  has 
been  invested  in  the  shipbuilding  en- 
terprise under  the  stimulus  of  war, 
will  bring  the  total  permanent  invest- 
ment well  over  $1,000,000,000. 

The  greatest  single  ship  operating 
agency  in  the  world  today  is  the 
United  States  shipping  board.  It  con- 
trols a  fleet  of  1,350  vessels  of  7,225,- 
000  dead  weight  tons.  Through  the 
Emergency  Fleet  corporation  it  has  a 
vested  interest  in  forty-one  shipbuild- 
ing plants,  the  largest  of  these  be- 
ing the  Hog  Island  plant  at  Phila- 
delphia, costing  about  $68,000,000. 

It  also  maintains  twenty  navigation 
schools  from  which  3,300  graduates 
have  already  been  turned  out  with 
master's  licenses,  and  twelve  engi- 
neering schools  which  have  graduated 
2,960  engineers. 

The  recruiting  service  has  placed 
about  33,000  applicants  in  the  mer- 
chant fleet  of  the  United  States  after 
giving  them  a  preliminary  training, 
but  for  the  coming  year  there  is  a 


crying  need  for  200,000  new  men  to 
man  the  ever  growing  merchant 
fleet. 

The  number  of  ships  requisitioned 
and  contracted  for,  more  than  half  of 
which  will  have  to  be  built  in  1919,  is 
3,114  of  nearly  17,000,000  dead  weight 
tons,  and  co-sting  over  $3,300,000,000. 
This  includes  steel  ships,  wooden 
ships,  and  the  new  type  of  concrete 
ship. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  there  were  37  shipyards  build- 
ing steel  vessels,  and  24  yards  build- 
ing wooden  vessels  of  over  3,000  tons. 
There  were  142  ways  in  the  steel 
yards  and  73  shipways  in  the  wooden 
yards.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  ways 
in  the  steel  yards  were  constructing 
vessels  for  the  navy  and  many  of  the 
wooden  yards  were  unfit  for  modern 
shipbuilding.  The  number  of  ways  in 
.steel  yards  has  been  nearly  tripled  and 
there  are  today  398  operating,  while 
the  number  of  ways  in  wooden  yards 
has  grown  to  418. 

The  actual  authority  under  the  law 
to  construct,  operate  and  manage  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
lies  with  the  president  and  he  has 
delegated  his  authority  to  the  United 
States  shipping  board. 
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YOUTHFUL 
BRAZILIAN 
CONSUL 

Bv  MARION  JACKSON 


BRAZIL  has  honored  San  Fran- 
cisco by  establishing  a  consulate, 
to  better  facilitate  the  cementing  of 
trade  relations  between  the  largest 
South  American  republic  and  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  The  post 
of  Consul  has  been  awarded  Victor 
Ferrera  da  Cunha. 

WTien  I  am  given  an  assignment 
to  interview  personages  in  the  diplo- 
matic world,  I  try  first,  to  visualize 
them,  and  to  get  their  view-point, 
before  calling  upon  them.  Some- 
times, I  make  mistakes. 

When  I  was  assigned  by  PAN- 
PACIFIC  to  interview  Mr.  da  Cunha, 
my  first  surprise  was  that  so  young 
a  man  had  been  chosen  for  the  post. 
His  desk  was  piled  high  with  books, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  a  his- 
tory of  California,  open  face  down- 
ward, a  book  of  maritime  laws  and 
several  calf-bound  volumes  of  the 
California  codes. 

"Being  Consul  means  more  than 
merely  holding  the  position,"  smiled 
Mr.  da  Cunha.  "You  know,  this  old 
cartoon  idea  of  a  fan-swinging,  after- 
noon tea-drinking  Consul,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

"The  Consuls  in  San  Francisco  all 
seem  to  have  enough  to  do,"  I  re- 
marked. "Every  one  of  them  is  get- 
ting ready  to  do  his  'bit'  in  the  army 
that  is  to  follow  the  war,"  I  remarked, 
"in  commerce." 

"That's  just  the  reason  Brazil  is 
extending  her  Consular  service,"  Mr. 
da  Cunha  remarked  enthusiastically. 
"Every  nation  in  the  world  is  looking 
for  South  American  trade,  and  Brazil 
is  going  out  to  seek  trade  with  other 
countries.  The  possibilities  for  trade 
in  South  America  are  unlimited,"  he 
declared. 

"What  of  Brazil?"  I  queried. 

"The  richest  country  in  the  world," 
retorted  the  consul.  "When  her  re- 
sources are  developed,  she  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  countries  in  the 
world,  commercially.  She  has  every- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  the  only 
thing  lacking  is  outside  capital  to  de- 
velop the  country  to  the  greatest 
capacity. 

"To  make  Brazil  a  successful  re- 
public, and  influential  in  other  coun- 
tries,   she    is    going    about    a    new 
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method,  that  of  educating  her  young 
men  especially  for  Consular  service. 
The  Consuls  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  world  are  the  representatives  of 
the  country,  and  they  must  be  capable 
of  filling  their  positions  with  a  dignity 
that  will  command  respect  and  jus- 
tice. 

"In  Brazil,  young  men  who  plan  to 
enter  the  Consular  service  must  study 
special  subjects  in  school,  and  then 
work  for  several  years  for  importing 
and  exporting  firms.  After  being 
four  or  five  years  in  the  employ  of 
firms  that  enjoy  the  endorsement  of 
the  government,  the  embryo  Consul 
begins  his  work  in  the  foreign  service 
by  working  as  a  clerk  in  some  of  the 
larger  Consulates,  and  as  the  occasion 
arises,  he  is  advanced,  until  finally  he 
is  sent  first  to  a  small  port,  where  he 
has  his  initial  experience  of  being  in 
sole  charge.  If  his  ability  to  handle 
the  position  with  expediency  mani- 
fests itself,  his  rise  is  rapid,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
he  is  put  in  charge  of  a  general  con- 
sulate." 


HIS      IDEAS 

ARE     VERY 
MODERN 

Mr.  da  Cunha's  consular  career  be- 
gan in  1911.  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Brazilian  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  New  York  City,  after  he  had 
spent  the  required  time  in  importing 
and  transportation  work.  His  first 
post,  was  in  a  sense,  like  returning 
home,  for  his  father  was  in  the  Bra- 
zilian diplomatic  service,  and  for 
vears.  was  Consul  General  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  da  Cunha  remained  in  New 
York  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
called  to  Brazil  to  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Rio  de  Janerio. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Vice  Consul  in  London,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1916. 

Then  he  returned  to  New  York, 
this  time  as  Vice  Consul.  His  work 
in  the  American  metropolis  earned 
him  the  appointment  of  Vice  Consul 
of  Brazil  at  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  where  he  was  in  sole  charge. 
Mr.  da  Cunha  began  his  work  at 
this  post  December  1,  1916,  and  after 
spending  eighteen  months,  he  began 
to  think  there  would  be  no  further 
transfers  for  a  w-hile. 

However,  about  this  time,  the  Bra- 
zilian government  decided  to  raise  the 
vice  consulate  at  San  Francisco  to  a 
Consulate,  and  in  casting  about  for 
a  man  capable  of  filling  the  position, 
Mr.  da  Cunha  was  given  the  post. 

San  Francisco  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  man  of  such  experience  selected 
to  represent  the  Brazilian  people. 
He  is  a  thorough  diplomat,  and  for 
several  years  past,  on  account  of  his 
former  residence  in  this  country,  is 
a  student  of  American  as  well  as 
foreign  affairs. 

He  speaks  six  languages  fluently, 
and  reads  and  writes  in  five.  He  is 
conscientious  in  his  work,  and  has  al- 
ready won  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
visers in  San  Francisco. 
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Three    Americas'    Railway    Project    Revived 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   TRADE    WITH    LATIN- AMERICA 
GIVES    REBIRTH    TO    IDEA    OF    MANY    YEARS    AGO 


THE  phenomenal  development  of 
trade  between  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  during  the  past 
four  years  has  given  rise  to  a  revival 
of  the  idea  of  a  great  railway  running 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  forming  the 
backbone  of  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  southern 
continent.  The  idea  of  such  a  railway 
is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  thirty-seven 
years  ago. 

In  February,  1882,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  Congress  calling  for  the 
publication  and  gratuitous  distri- 
bution by  the  Government  of  scien- 
tific papers  dealing  with  building  a 
great  intercontinental  railroad  con- 
necting North  America  and  South 
America.  One  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  collection  were  to  be 
printed  in  English  and  50,000  in 
Spanish  for  distribution  in  Spanish 
America. 

The  road  was  to  be  known  as  "The 
Three  Americas  Railway."  It  was  to 
be  more  than  2,000  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Hudson  Bay,  in  a  line  as 
nearly  equidistant  as  possible  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  south- 
ward through  the  United  States,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  It  was  the 
idea  of  the  projector  of  the  plan,  Hin- 
ton  Rowan  Helper,  a  South  Caro- 
linian, who  had  travelled  extensively 
in  South  America,  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants  throughout  Central 
America  and  South  America,  to  make 
accessible  for  the  United  States  the 
raw  products  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent, to  create  supremacy  in  trade 
for  the  United  States  rather  than  for 
Europe  in  Latin  America,  and  finally 
to  effect  a  solidarity  of  interests  be- 
tween the  two  American  continents. 

The  originator  of  this  idea  became 
so  enthused  with  his  project  that  he 
offered  $5,000  in  prizes  for  the  best 
treatises  dealing  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  such  an  undertaking. 
The  plan  received  the  warm  indorse- 
ment of  several  Spanish  American 
Governments,  but  despite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  backers  of  the  plan 
it  became  apparent  that  the  time  for 
its  practical  realization  had  not  ar- 
rived. 

Under  the  revived  impetus  that  is 
sure  to  be  given  to  business  relations 
between  North  America  and  South 
America  under  post-war  conditions, 
consideration    is    being    given    once 


more  to  the  problem  of  transportation 
facilities  other  than  by  water  lines, 
and  a  "Three  Americas  Railway,"  if 
it  could  be  created,  is  presented  as  a 
scheme  for  increasing  communi- 
cations with  Latin  America. 

The  cost  of  a  trunk  line  such  as  is 
described  would  be,  of  course,  very 
great,  but  the  project  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  is  not 
fraught  with  as  many  difficulties  as 
would  appear  at  first  glance.  The 
great  trunk  line  would  connect  with 
the  transcontinental  lines  of  this 
countr.v  and  with  existing  railroads 
in  Central  America  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Such  a  railroad  would  bring  with 
it  not  alone  an  enormous  increase  in 
trade  relations,  but  would  increase 
social  intercommunication  between  all 


of  the  American  republics.  Its  po- 
litical consequences  in  shaping  the 
future  of  the  Americas  would  un- 
doubtedly be  great.  It  would  open 
up  for  cultivation  thousands  of  square 
miles, especially  in  South  America, 
now  practically  uninhabited  because 
of  the  lack  of  communications  with 
the  outside  world. 

France  is  to  have  her  Paris-Dekar 
railroad,  tunnelling  under  Gibraltar. 
The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  at  one 
time  was  looked  upon  as  an  ambitious 
dream  which  would  never  be  realized. 
North  Americans  and  South  Ameri- 
cans might  well  give  thought  to  such 
a  project  as  "The  Three  Americas 
Railway,"  which  would  cross  the 
Panama  Canal  and  create  a  vast  high- 
way for  trade  and  travel  on  the  two 
continents. 


South  American  Obstacles 

To    United   States   Trade 


By  LUCIE  M.  MORGAN 

Only  Woman  Salesman  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro 

I  HAVE  been  here  so  long  that  I 
almost  belong  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  foreign  colony.  I  am  with  a  large 
American  company  and  am  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  sale  of  the  various 
American  goods  this  house  is  offering 
on  this  market,  and  feel  I  am  in  a  fine 
position  to  do  a  little  bit  towards  in- 
creasing our  trade  after  the  war. 

At  present  I  am  the  only  woman 
salesman  in  Rio.  Wherever  I  go  I 
meet  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
friendliness.  It  is  especially  difficult 
for  the  Brazilian  to  understand  a 
woman  in  business,  but,  once  he  sees 
she  is  serious  and  not  playing  with 
the  part,  he  is  ready  to  accept  her  at 
her  own  valuation.  Just  now  Ameri- 
cans are  more  highly  respected  than 
ever  before,  and  all  the  people  here 
take  occasion  to  tell  us  how  much 
they  think  of  us,  our  President,  etc. 

But — when  it  comes  to  their  buy- 
ing our  goods,  the  story  is  a  little 
different.  In  the  first  place,  we  all 
come  here  offering  what  they  really 
need  to  buy  to  keep  up  their  trade, 
and  they  buy  from  us  because  they 
have  to.  They  used  to  buy  from  Ger- 
many at  about  the  terms  they  wanted, 


and  I  am  finding  out  that  the  sellers 
from  that  country  not  only  gave  them 
what  they  asked  in  time  for  their  pay- 
ments, but  encouraged  them  to  want 
more  and  more  time. 

In  this  way,  they  kept  the  mer- 
chants here  well  under  their  control 
and  discouraged  the  competition  of 
outsiders.  This  is  not  anything  new, 
I  know,  but  what  it  leads  to  is  this — 
we  come  here  selling  goods  and  talk- 
ing future  friendship  and  closer  re- 
lations, but  while  we  are  talking  we 
are  demanding  prices  "F.  0.  B.  New 
York,"  and  payment  at  sight  of  the 
documents.  Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  goods  at  present  we  are  getting 
our  terms,  and  selling  the  goods  we 
can  get  delivered,  but  we  are  not  ce- 
menting the  friendship  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  future.  I  know  this, 
and  I  ache  to  spread  my  knowledge  to 
the  world  at  home. 

If  only  some  companies  who  really 
meant  to  establish  future  business 
here  would  come  with  eyes  open,  and 
strength  great  enough  to  carry  the  ac- 
counts of  the  merchants  here,  and  al- 
so strength  great  enough  to  force 
the  manufacturers  into  the  right 
course,  all  this  talk  of  Pan-American- 
ism and  trade  relations  might  come 
to  a  fruitful  basis. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  merchants 
here  to  pay  their  accounts.  Of  course, 
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LET  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  When  "the  boys  come 
back"  there  are  going  to  be  a  few  million  VOTERS 
with  ideas  in  their  heads  and  determination  in  their 
minds.  They  have  given  to  this  country  time,  that  at 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  is  worth  $1500  a  year  each 
over  what  they  have  received.  In  other  words,  4,000,000 
voting  soldiers  have  given  this  country  SIX  BILLION 
DOLLARS  a  year, — besides  imperiling  their  health  and 
lives. 

And  what  are  we  preparing  to  offer  them? 

Mr.  Lane  suggests  swamp  land  .and  cactus  plantations. 

Very  good.  But  these  men  will  have  something  else 
to  say  about  that.  They  will  be  through  begging.  They 
will  take  all  that  is  coming  to  them  unless  arrangements 
are  made  NOW  to  indicate  the  appreciation  of  tho.se  at 
home  for  their  sacrifices,  privations  and  heroism.  And 
they  will  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  least  we  can  offer  them  is  a  GOOD  PAYING  JOB 
to  begin  with.  But  good  jobs  depend  on  ceaseless  spindles 
and  constantly  roaring  smoke-stacks.  And  these,  in 
turn,  depend  on  ORDERS  for  goods.  Unless  these  orders 
be  forthcoming  your  mills  will  be  idle,  the  jobs  lacking, 
and  —  a  reign  of  confiscation  CERTAIN.  Peaceful  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  inevitable. 

The  mere  fact  that  some  operatives  have  orders  ahead 
for  a  year  or  two  does  not  answer  the  question.  The 
orders  must  be  constant.  And  this  constancy  can  be  sup- 
ported BY  FOREIGN  TRADE,  only,  supplementing  do- 
mestic demand.  It  is,  hence,  a  matter  of  self-pi-eser- 
vation  to  go  after  this  foreign  trade.  Go  after  it  in- 
telligently. Let  the  foreigner  KNOW  what  you  have  to 
offer  him.  If  you  can't  send  a  salesman  and  an  exhibit, 
ADVERTISE,  start  a  mail  order  business,  do  some- 
thing to  save  yourself  and  justify  the  belief  of  the 
returning  soldier  in  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  justice 
of  his  countrymen. 

TERMINALS  AND  CONSULS. 

THE  Ferry  Building  at  San  Francisco  illustrates  our 
idea  of  the  kind  of  terminals  America  should  have 
in  all  foreign  ports. 

In  such  a  structure  the  proper  machinery  can  be  in- 
stalled to  load  and  unload  quickly  American  bottoms 
and  keep  them  on  the  go.  SPEED  is  what  we  want. 
Speed  is  what  we  must  have  in  the  competitive  game  of 
international  commerce.  A  boat  lying  at  anchor  might 
just  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  EARN- 
ING is  concerned.  It  must  be  kept  moving  lo  accomplish 
the  results  we  have  mapped  out  in  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram. 


Another  thing:  Such  a  building  will  possess  sufficient 
space  to  allow  American  exporters  to  EXHIBIT  their 
samples  in  proper  shape  to  the  foreign  buyer  who,  al- 
ways wants  to  be  shown — they  are  all  "from  Jlissouri." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Consular  Quarters. 

Such  a  building  would  furnish  them, — nicely. 

It  would  form  an  acute  contrast  to  the  ramshackle 
quarters  in  which  many  of  our  Consular  officers  have, 
fiitherto,  been  forced  to  blush  for  their  country.  Such 
quarters  would  impress  the  foreigner;  and  foreigners, 
as  well  as  natives,  like  to  be  impressed  favorably  before 
they  do  business. 

Let  this  idea  sink  in. 

Then  there  is  the  ENTERTAINING  FUND.  Let  us 
call  it  by  its  right  name.  Every  commercial  nation  de- 
votes a  large  fund  for  "get-together"  entertainments  in 
foreign  ports  on  special  occasions.  Such  entertainments 
impart  the  social  touch  indispensible  to  the  friendly  re- 
lation.^hips  essential  to  trade  development.  Even  an 
American  wholesaler  allows  a  liberal  expense  bill  to  his 
travelling  salesmen  for  this  purpose.  So,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  big,  let's  be  BIG. 

WILL  WE  GET  THE  TRADE? 

THE  question  is  often  asked:  "How  do  Americans 
expect  to  get  the  trade  of  South  America  when 
Europe  has  so  much  money  invested  in  those  countries?" 

Certainly  investment  in  foreign  lands  means  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  investing  country ;  and  raw  material  is 
what  keeps  a  merchant  fleet  on  the  map  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  busy  at  home. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  America  does  not  want  to 
steal  from  its  neighbors  or  friends ;  but  it  DOES  want 
the  PURCHASING  POWER  of  all  foreign  nations  raised. 
It  does  want  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  raising  this  pur- 
chasing power.  For  this  very  purpose  America  has 
loaned  billions,  alreadv,  to  foreign  countries, — AND  IS 
PREPARING  TO  LOAN  MORE. 

William  Rutledge  McGarry,  in  this  issue,  writing  from 
New  York,  says:  "The  East  is  busy  planning  to  aid  de- 
vastated Europe.  We  are  actually  planning  to  loan  Europe 
the  credit  to  enable  Europe  to  buy  the  things  for  the 
creation  of  which  we  must,  ourselves,  borrow.  In  other 
words,  the  seller  is  becoming  the  borrower,  financing  his 
customer,  and,  by  capitalizing  his  confidence  in  an  honest 
insolvent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  rehabilitate  himself  and 
step  from  ruin  into  wealth." 

In  another  place  he  says:  "American  bankers  are  now 
organizing  the  machinery  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 

time  element  in  foreign  credits and,  if  it  comes  to  a 

show  down,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  LOAN  THE  ORIENT 
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and  South  America  all  the  money  and  credit  necessary 
to  throw  into  those  countries  600,000  miles  of  rail  road  to 
enable  them  to  elevate  their  purchasing  power  to  the 
highest  point." 

If  this  program  does  not  guarantee  our  participation 
in  a  profitable  foreign  trade  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  will.  It  is  a  generous,  a  constructive,  program. 
IT  WILL  GET  THE  TRADE. 

MERCHANT  MARINE   IMPERILED. 

NOW  is  a  good  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  program  being 
worked  out  in  favor  of  "Americans  manning  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine."  We  seem  to  be  overlooking,  en- 
tirely, the  young  American  who  went  into  the  service 
for  patriotic  reasons.  We  don't  think  of  HIM.  We  are 
not  thinking  of  HIS  wife  being  denied  her  allotment,  and 
which  is  being  retained  out  of  his  pay,  while  he  is  de- 
layed in  his  promotion,  held  in  the  service  on  a  beggarly 
stipend  knowing  that  his  wife  has  been  forced  into  menial 
employment  to  eke  out  an  existence  while  ALL  THE 
WHILE  THIS  GREAT  BIG  GOVERNMENT  IS  HOLD- 
ING BACK  THE  MONEY  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  HAVE 
SUBSCRIBED  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DIGNITY  OF  THAT 
YOUNG  MAN  AND  RELIEVE  THOSE  HE  HOLDS 
DEAR  FROM  HUMILIATION. 

We  are  NOT  thinking  of  what  that  young  man  is  think- 
ing. 

Manifestly,  HE  is  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  DOES 
get  OUT!  He  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  VOTE.  And 
there  are  enough  votes  in  his  camp  to  make  things 
warm  for  the  self-seeking  politician.  He  speaks  of  the 
"RAW  DEAL"  he  got  and  is  getting;  and  all  the  palaver, 
and  self-adulation,  and  camouflaged  "solicitude"  on  the 
part  of  recreant  bureaucrats  will  not  change  this  CRE- 
ATED HOSTILITY  in  the  minds  of  the  very  men  to 
whom  the  best  interests  of  this  country  should  be  author- 
ized to  look  with  confidence  for  the  preservation  of  their 
commercial  independence. 

We  mention  this  phase  of  the  situation  with  very  grave 
concern,  after  numberless  interviews  with  the  young  man 
"just  out."  He  speaks  of  his  liberation  like  a  ticket-of- 
leave-man.  He  is  not  proud  of  the  "superiors"  hovering 
over  the  rest  of  the  boys  "back  in  the  hammocks."  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  Navy,  and  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  being  literally  CRUSHED  out  of  his  soul  by 
microscopic  littleness  in  one  quarter  and  monumental  in- 
diff'erence  from  another  quarter. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  SPEEDY  CHANGE  in  this  dis- 


gusting program  !  Americans  will  pay  too  dearly  for  their 
maritime  experiment  if  some  patriotic  forces  do  not 
speedily  rectify  the  blunder  of  such  manifest  antagonism 
to  the  most  splendid  feature  of  our  national  program ! 

AN  APPEAL  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THIS  number  of  this  magazine  is  devoted  largely  to 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  port  is  described 
as  the  most  potential  in  the  world — AND  IT  IS!  For  it 
has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  every  requisite,  in- 
clusive of  environment  and  location,  of  a  world  port  of 
the  first  magnitude.  To  enter  into  its  splendid  heritage 
but  one  thing  is  needed— the  WILL  OF  ITS  PEOPLE! 

San  Franciscans  deservedly  are  proud  of  their  harbor. 
Their  belief  in  a  prede.stined  future  for  it  is  not  without 
basis.  But  that  belief,  to  some  extent,  is  a  handicap. 
The  very  strength  of  the  port  is  its  weakness.  For  the 
supreme  confidence  of  those  most  intimately  concerned  in 
its  advancement  inclines  them  to  leave  that  future  more 
to  the  potentiality  of  conditions  than  to  their  ovra  en- 
deavors. In  the  rough  parlance  of  the  day  they  are 
ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH ! 

This  is  said  only  with  kindly  intent.  That  it  is  per- 
fectly ju.stified  is  shown  in  a  recent  report  by  the  De- 
velopment Committee  of  the  Civic  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  investigations  of  the  committee  indicate  that 
while  the  port  of  San  Francisco  has  prospered  steadily, 
but  not  immoderately,  other  Pacific  ports  have  made  more 
or  less  sensational  progress,  much  of  which  the  committee 
asserts  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Golden  Gate.  In  other 
words  the  custodians  of  other  ports,  less  confident  than 
the  custodians  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  have  exerted 
themselves  to  attract  Pan  Pacific  trade  via  their  respective 
gateways  with  such  success  that  they  are  carrying  away 
the  laurels  and  wealth  of  overseas  commerce  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators,  would  otherwise  have 
naturally  come  to  San  Francisco. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  has  the 
need  of  unity  of  spirit  and  action  been  so  urgent  as  today. 
The  doors  of  the  world's  markets  are  open  wide  and  the 
peoples  within  are  crying  aloud  for  American  goods.  The 
loudest  cries  from  the  most  people  come  from  across 
earth's  greatest  waterway.  Will  San  Francisco,  in  the 
fancied  security  of  destiny,  remain  deaf  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  prospective  customers  until  the  bulk  of  Pan 
Pacific  commerce  has  been  diverted  to  other  channels  or, 
arising  to  the  emergency  before  it  is  too  late,  will  she  re- 
place genei'al  apathy  with  concerted  action  and  make 
the  most  potential  jjort  also  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
PORT? 

Now's  the  Time  to  Put  the  Gold  in  Golden  Gate! 
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PLAN   TO   KEOPEN   TRADE 
WITH   RUSSIA   AT  ONCE 


DEFINITE  plans  have  been  made 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  re- 
open trade  relations  on  a  large  scale 
with  those  parts  of  Russia,  including 
Finland  and  Siberia,  not  controlled 
by  German  interests  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  and  to  extend  material  aid 
to  the  Czechoslovaks. 

A  tentative  program  provides  for 
the  exportation  of  not  less  than  200,- 
000  tons  of  commodities,  which  are 
needed  in  reconstruction  work,  with- 
in the  next  three  or  four  months,  and 
this  total  may  be  exceeded  if  con- 
ditions warrant. 

Russia,  also,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
send  considerable  shipments  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  pay  for  com- 
modities received  there,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  e.stablish  a  trade  balance. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  peoples  of 
Fiussia,  who  will  benefit  by  the  reopen- 


ing of  trade  relations,  have  little 
money  with  which  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

A  preliminary  list  of  these  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  has  been  made  public, 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  list 
will  be  extended  soon.  While  some 
of  the  articles  on  the  preliminary 
list,  such  as  platinum,  are  in  great 
demand  here,  others  are  included,  ad- 
mittedly, in  an  effort  to  extend  aid  to 
the  impoverished  populations. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  will 
of  necessity  be  put  into  effect  grad- 
ually and  the  distribution  of  ship- 
ments will  to  a  large  extent  "follow 
the  army,"  and  in  all  instances  will 
be  under  close  supervision.  The  be- 
lief has  been  expressed  that  the  ten- 
tative plans  might  soon  develop  into 
a  "program  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance." 

One  great  effort  to  be  made  will  be 


to  extend  to  those  of  the  populations 
of  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Finland  suc- 
cor on  a  scale  which  will  prove  that 
the  United  States  and  the  allied 
nations  are  endeavoring  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  wthout  seeking  to 
make  large  profits. 

To  this  end  safeguards  will  be 
thrown  about  every  shipment  which 
leaves  America  for  Russia  to  make 
certain  that  the  peoples  who  are  in 
need  of  aid  are  not  exploited  and  ex- 
tortionate prices  charged.  The  War 
Trade  Board  now  has  an  establish- 
ment in  Vladivostok  which  will  be  in 
control  of  the  general  situation,  and 
distribution  of  materials  also  will 
come  under  the  supervision  of  mili- 
tary officials. 

Large  shipments  of  clothes,  food- 
stuffs, agricultural  machinery  and 
railroad  material  will  be  included.  It 
is  probable  that  the  railroad  materials 
will  come  under  the  supervision  of 
.John  F.  Stevens,  who  went  to  Russia 
at  the  head  of  a  Government  rail- 
road commission.  As  rapidly  as  the 
Army  of  Occupation  advances  and  the 
Bolsheviki  are  driven  back,  an  inten- 
sified campaign  will  be  carried  on  to 
develop  the  railroad  facilities  and  the 
farming  districts  and  help  the  people 
to  get  on  their  feet. 


DOLLAR    GAINS    IN    WORLD'S    MARKETS 


A  WELCOME  sign  of  growing  in- 
ternational confidence  and  closer 
relationship  between  the  nations  of 
the  American  continent  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  credit  arrangement 
concluded  between  the  Governments 
of  Peru  and  the  United  States.  While 
the  amount  of  this  credit  is  moderate, 
it  is  significant  for  the  reason  that 
negotiations  in  this  connection  have 
been  protracted  and  at  times  appeared 
to  be  destined  to  fail. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  there- 
fore, to  look  upon  this  transaction  as 
evidence  of  returning  confidence. 
This  does  not  imply  that  such  confi- 
dence was  not  felt  before  in  ruling 
circles  in  South  America,  but  there 
are  always  widely  prevalent  popular 
misconceptions  to  be  overcome,  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  war  has  exerted 
a  powerful  and  far  reaching  influence. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  every 
one  of  the  principal  South  American 
nations  is  in  a  distinct  position,  as  far 
as  its  financial  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  allies  in  gen- 
eral are  concerned.  To  the  honor  of 
the  Argentines  it  must  be  said  that, 
although  neutral  politically,  they  have 
aided  the  Allies  financially.  JBrazil, 
being  in    a   less   fortunate   position. 
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financially  had  to  obtain  financial  aid 
from  the  Allies,  but  was,  in  turn,  of 
great  assistance  to  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  shipping.  Chile  supplied  the 
Allies  with  needed  raw  material,  but 
against  hard  cash ;  and  finally,  Peru, 
in  addition  to  having  placed  herself 
on  record  as  an  enemy  of  Germany, 
has  now  also  extended  her  financial 
support  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  expected  that  this  act  of  con- 
fidence will  be  followed  by  similar 
practical  demonstrations.  While  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  this  hemis- 
phere a  gradual  resumption  of  nor- 
mal intercourse  is  foreshadowed,  the 
same  development  as  between  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  w-orld  has  not 
made,  as  yet,  quite  as  much  progress. 
There  is  still  a  tendency  to  await  the 
definite  outcome  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence before  entering  into  long  term 
commitments  in  Europe. 

Confidence  is,  after  all,  the  basis 
of  all  credit,  and  in  turn  all  commerce 
is  based  on  credit.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  ten- 
dency which  has  manifested  itself  of 
late,  especially  in  neutral  countries  of 
Europe,  for  funds  to  migrate  to  this 
country  to  be  kept  here  on  deposit 


pending  a  return  of  confidence.  Inci- 
dentally, the  movement  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  principles  of 
government  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 
Quite  apart  from  special  circum- 
stances which  at  present  direct  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
through  the  channels  of  this  country, 
the  flow  of  funds  above  referred  to  is 
adding  to  the  financial  power  of  the 
United  States  by  enabling  our  finan- 
cial institutions  to  assume  heavier 
burdens  in  the  financing  of  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  business. 

When  thinking  about  the  huge  in- 
terchange of  commodities  of  which 
this  country  is  the  centre,  we  are 
unconsciously  led  to  consider  its 
future  influence  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change situation.  The  problem  is 
too  vast  and  is  shrouded  in  too  many 
uncertainties  to  admit  of  definite  con- 
clusions as  yet.  For  the  time  being 
it  looks  as  if  Government  control  of 
exchanges  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  continue,  but  when 
this  control  is  released  and  is  grad- 
ually replaced  by  private  credit, 
everything  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  with  which  the 
bankers  in  the  various  countries  view 
each  other  and  the  surrounding  eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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•    LOUIS  J.  WILDE 

SAN  DIEGO  is  going  into  the  for- 
eign trade  game.  Its  port  is  to  be 
one  of  the  finest,  in  point  of  equip- 
ment, in  the  United  States.  And  the 
reason  for  these  progressive  move- 
ments is  the  existence  in  that  favored 
spot  of  a  dynamic  crowd  who  radiate 
round  the  most  pursuasive  person- 
ality in  southern  California, — Louis 
J.  Wilde. 

Wilde  is  Mayor  of  San  Diego ;  but 
he  is  not  a  politician.  Perhaps  that 
accounts  for  his  receiving  the  largest 
popular  vote  ever  given  a  candidate 
for  that  office  in  that  historic  and 
luxurious  playground  of  the  United 
States. 

He  is  also  President  of  the 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORT  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

That  means  a  lot — for  San  Diego. 

It  means  more  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Wilde  knows  the  whole  Pacific, 
— and  loves  it  as  dearly  as  he  does 
both  of  his  boys  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam.  He  could  live  like  a 
Prince  in  New  York ;  in  fact  he  is  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  Bankers  Club 
of  America  in  New  York  and  is  tied 
up,  financially,  to  the  most  progress- 
ive crowd  in  Gotham.  But  he  likes 
his  neighbors,  he  likes  the  sunshine 
of  California,  he  enthuses  over  the 
possibilities  of  every  Pacific  port, 
from  Bellingham  to  San  Diego ;  and  he 
visualizes  the  time  when  foreign 
trade  will  erect  upon  these  shores 
another  London,  another  Hamburg, 
another  Copenhagen,  another  Ant- 
werp, another  Marseilles  and  the  me- 
chanical skill  and  inventiveness  of 
America  will  issue  from  these  shores 
the  creations  and  the  tonnage  that 
will  familiarize  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  with  the  good  things  originat- 
ing in  America. 

They  tell  this  about  Wilde  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  repeated  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia:  When  Schwab  was 
making  his  historic  tour  of  the 
country  and  getting  a  birds-eye  view 
of  possible  shipbuilding  sites  Wilde 
started  on  the  dead  run  to  meet 
Schwab  and  cart  him  into  San  Diego. 
At  every  station  Wilde  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Schwab  inviting  him  to  San 
Diego.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
their  trains  passed.  Wilde  woke  up 
and  sent  another  message  and  kept 
on  sending  them  from  every  telegraph 
office  on  the  line.      Schwab  woke  up, 
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scratched  his  ear,  looked  at  the  name 
and  ruminated.  Wilde  kept  right  on 
to  Washington. 

There  he  informed  the  President 
that  San  Diego  had  elected  him  and 
that  as  Mayor  of  San  Diego  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  the  man  San  Diego 
had  put  in  the  saddles.  The  Presi- 
dent graciously  thanked  Wilde  and 
asked,  "and  what  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you?" 

"You  can  write  a  message  to 
Schwab  and  tell  him  to  stop  at  San 
Diego."  When  Schwab  arrived  in 
San  Diego,  he  took  off  his  hat,  bowed 
politely,  looked  around  inquiringly, 
paused,   took   in   a  long  breath   and 


howled;  "Where  in  Hell  is  Wilde?" 

That  illu.strates  the  man.  He  does 
things. 

Schwab  was  informed  that  Wilde 
was  in  Washington ;  but  in  his  ab- 
sence they  pointed  out  some  of  Wilde's 
creations,  and  achievements.  There 
Was  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  the  Home 
Telephone,  the  Pickwick  Theatre,  the 
Citizens  Savings  Bank,  the  American 
National  Bank,  the  Richelieu  Build- 
ing, the  U.  S.  National  Building,  the 
Francis  Apartments  and  the  beauti- 
ful marble  monument  donated  to  the 
city  and  they  said  with  considerable 
pride:  "Why,  Louis  Wilde  is  the  man 
who  made  Broadway." 
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TO  LINK  UP  AUSTKALASIA 

TRADE  EXHIBIT  lUREAl'  ORGANIZED  TO 
DISPLAY    L.    S.    GOODS    IN    ANTIPODES 
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By  JOHN  H.  SAUNDERS 

FOREIiiN  trade:  The  topic  se- 
lected for  formal  and  informal 
talks  at  Banquets  and  Luncheons; 
made  the  subject  of  Magazine  and 
Newspaper  articles,  and  of  interviews 
with  Foreign  representatives  and 
commercial  envoys,  has  created  a 
severe  disturbance  throughout  the 
nerve  centers  of  American  Business. 

The  keen  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  now  to 
establish  a  world-wide  trade  on  a 
permanent  and  profitable  basis  has 
been  held  in  check,  Firstly :  By  lack 
of  previous  experience.  Secondly : 
By  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  existing,  requirement  and 
resources  at  the  World's  purchasing 
and  selling  centers.  Thirdly:  By  a 
decided  hesitance  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants, producers,  exporters  and  im- 
porters to  act  independently  or  to 
take  the  initiative  in  starting  a  joint 
trade  survey  or  a  combined  move- 
ment to  exploit  any  one  or  all  of  the 
many  trade  fields  now  open  for  the 
extention  of  American  Commercial 
activities. 

Export  restrictions  have  been  re- 
moved: A  large  Merchant  Fleet  will 
soon  be  available:  Post-War  adjust- 
ments will  make  the  United  States  a 
favored  Trade  connection  in  order  as 
far  as  possible  to  even  up  the  Pur- 
chasing exchange. 

San  Francisco  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Center  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world  is  destined  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal port  for  Inter-Pacific  shipping 
and  Trade  and  the  main  Buying  and 
Selling  center  for  everything  Ameri- 
can. 

Australasia  and  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  are  fields  of  un- 
told reciprocal  Trade  opportunity. 
We  manufacture  and  produce  the  ar- 
ticles they  need  most  and  must  ob- 
tain from  the  outside  world.  These 
distant  countries  have  an  excess  of 
primary  products  which  will  supply  a 
big  demand  here. 

EXPORT  figures  from  Pacific 
Ports  for  the  past  few  years  show  a 
far  more  extensive  and  increasing 
trade  to  these  two  countries  than  to 
any  other  single  country,  except 
Japan. 

The  first  active  move  on  the  part 
of  San  Francisco  merchants  and  com- 
mercial organizations  to  bring  Foreign 
Trade  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 


and  to  make  our  city  the  Buying  and 
Selling  Center  for  everything  Ameri- 
can has  been  started  and  has  taken  a 
firm  root  making  its  success  assured. 
The  San  Francisco  Trade  Exhibit  and 
Information  Bureau  for  Australasia  is 
the  name  of  the  organization  which 
will  bring  our  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, producers,  importers  and  ex- 
porters in  direct  touch  with  the  Mar- 
kets of  the  South  Seas. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  bring- 
ing about  a  huge  reciprocal  trade  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Antipodes 
and  San  Francisco. 

FIRST — Two  Bureaus  are  now  be- 
ing   established,  ,  one    at    SYDNEY 


TRADE  B,\LANCE  FAVORS  S.  F. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1918  the 
EXPORTS  to  Australia  from  San  Fran- 
cisco amounted  to  S24,927,116,  against 
IMPORTS  to  San  Francisco  from  Aus- 
tralia of  $15,310,1.37.  To  New  Zealand 
the  EXPORTS  were  ?10,668,510,  against 
IMPORTS  of  $8,1.54,09.3.  TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  ten  months  were  $35,595,627,  against 
IMPORTS  for  same  period  of  $23,464,- 
233.  Balance  of  $12,000,000  in  favor  of 
San  Francisco. 


AUSTRALIA  and  one  at  WELLING- 
TON NEW  ZEALAND.  These  two 
cities  are  the  commercial  centers  of 
their  respective  countries  and  the 
principal  ports  of  call  for  over-sea  and 
local  inter-island  shipping. 

SECOND— These  Bureaus  are  be- 
ing permanently  e.stablished  in  suit- 
able quarters  where  the  goods,  mer- 
chandise, catalogues,  price  lists,  lit- 
erature brands,  trade  marks  and  ad- 
vertising matter  of  San  Francisco 
merchants,  exporters  or  jobbers  will 
be  displayed  and  information  given 
out  as  to  the  source  of  supply  here 
for  anything  American,  desired  to  be 
purchased  in  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralia, or  other  South  Sea  Islands. 

THIRD — Merchants  and  Importers 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  placed  in 
direct  touch  with  the  most  reliable 
.sources  of  supply  of  Australasan  re- 
sources which  they  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase, or  import  to  the  United  States. 

FOURTH— A  brief  trade  report 
will  be  issued  every  three  months 
outlining  general  and  special  con- 
ditions of  Trade  and  Commercial  Life 
in  these  distant  countries,  in  order 
that  we  may  become  more  intimate 
with  the  methods  of  Business  and  Fi- 
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nance,  traits,  characteristics  and  re- 
quirements of  their  peoples. 

FIFTH — Special  reports  will  be 
made  of  any  drastic  changes  made 
or  anticipated,  or  circumstances 
worthy  of  attention  at  this  end. 

SIXTH — An  office  will  be  opened 
in  San  Francisco  where  all  current 
Australasian  statistics  and  publi- 
cations mav  be  seen  and  perused. 

SEVENTH— The  Bureaus  at  Syd- 
ney and  Wellington  will  be  head- 
quarters for  all  American  representa- 
tives and  Australasian  buyers  of 
American  goods. 

EIGHTH  —  American  representa- 
tives will  be  made  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  markets  there  and  will 
be  guided  right  in  order  to  avoid  false 
moves  and  unnecessary  and  perhaps 
harmful  doubling  up  of  their  work. 

NINTH — Buyers  leaving  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  will  be  met  at  this 
end  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  care  for  their  wants  to  the 
best  advantage. 

TENTH— The  Bureaus  and  their 
advantages,  as  well  as  San  Francisco 
firms,  will  b  e  widely  advertised 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

ELEVENTH— That  San  Francis- 
co is  the  nearest  large  American  Port 
and  the  most  direct  route  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  Manu- 
facturer and  Producer  will  be  brought 
forcibly  to  their  attention. 

TWELFTH— The  Bureaus  will  act 
as  display  and  information  agents 
and  as  representatives  of  firms  or  in- 
dividuals in  San  Francisco  in  obtain- 
ing connections  at  that  end  and  for 
obtaining  proper  connections  for  the 
Australasian  Merchant  at  this  end. 

THIRTEENTH— The  Bureaus  will 
virtually  be  San  Francisco  Chambers 
of  Commerce  with  display  and  exhibit 
advantages. 

(Conthmcd    on    Page    150) 
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United   States  and   Japan    As    Partners   in   China 

PRESIDENT  OF   THE   JAPANESE   SOCIETY   RECOMMENDS 
CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  NATIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


By  LINDSAY  RUSSELL 

President    of    the    Japanese    Society 

'  I  ''HERE  has  been  some  fear  ex- 
-*■  pressed  in  the  Japanese  press 
and  by  Japanese  commercial  or- 
ganizations that  America  will  become 
a  more  serious  competitor  for  Japan's 
trade  with  China  and  Siberia.  It  is 
true  that  the  Webb  bill  permits  com- 
binations in  the  United  States  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade.  This,  of 
course,  means  co-operation  between 
American  firms.  It  means  also  a 
central  organization  through  which 
America  and  Japan  can  discuss 
mutual  interest,  and  I  apprehend  that 
when  intelligent  American  business 
men  realize  the  advantages  which  the 
Japanese  have  as  respects  that  mar- 
ket, advantages  which  we  cannot 
overcome,  that  the  inclination  to  co- 
operate, to  do  business  through  them, 
will  be  all  the  stronger. 

First  of  all,  Japan  has  the  stimulus 
of  necessity,  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all  incentives  to  human  activity.  Then 
there  is  proximity  to  market,  port 
facilities  and  spheres  of  influence  ;  the 
advantage  of  superior  shiping  and 
banking     facilities,     more     intimate 


knowledge  of  the  language,  customs, 
and  currency  of  the  countries.  In 
addition  to  this  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  Chinese 
with  purchasing  money.  The  crea- 
tion by  Japan  of  the  great  bean  in- 
dustry in  Manchuria  affords  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  prosperity 
to  a  hitherto  backward  people. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  What 
is  the  remedy?  Co-operation  is  the 
solution.  Already  several  of  our 
great  American  corporations  have  es- 
tablished branches  in  Japan  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis  or  thereabout.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  I  was  in  the  office 
in  Japan  of  a  great  American  bank 
operating  there  and  found  more  Japa- 
nese employees  than  Americans. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  China  total  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  if  one  were  to  an- 
alyze these  one  would  find  that, 
American  firms  failing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunity,  Japa- 
nese firms  have  opened  offices  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  are  exporting  more  general  mer- 
chandise to  the  Far  East  than  Ameri- 
can firms. 

As  to  the  conditions  in  China,  what 
was  true  of  China  ten  years  ago  is 
true  today.    China  is  politically  bank- 


rupt in  that  she  has  failed  in  self- 
government  ;  morally  bankrupt  in 
that  graft  and  corruption  permeate 
every  Governmental  and  corporate 
enterprise ;  financially  bankrupt  in 
that  her  revenue  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  What  is  needed 
are  stern  and  efficient  measures  such 
as  England  applied  to  Egypt,  the 
United  States  applied  to  Cuba,  and 
Japan  applied  to  Korea.  If  American 
sentiment  could  have  reorganized 
China,  it,  no  doubt,  would  have  given 
it  one  of  the  best  governments  in  the 
world.  Japan  will  not  exploit  China. 
Under  proper  guidance  China  will  be- 
come an  international  asset  instead 
of  a  liability. 

The  next  question  is.  What  nation 
or  nations  shall  apply  these  measures  ? 
Manjr  will  answer,  the  League  of 
Nations.  For  my  part  I  am  skeptical 
about  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
for  while  it  is  effective  in  time  of 
war,  yet  in  time  of  peace  the  force 
which  binds  them  in  "war — self-in- 
terest and  self-preservation — is  cen- 
trifugal. If  one  wishes  to  study  the 
working  of  a  League  of  Nations  in 
time  of  peace,  consider  that  which 
was  formed  in  Peking  in  1900  and  ex- 
isted for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Ask   the   Chinese   how   international 

{Continued    on    Page    151) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
AS  TEA  CENTER 
OF  THE  NATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  may  become  the 
tea  center  of  the  United  States 
and  it  alreadj'  is  the  chief  port  of 
coffee  import. 

The  marked  increase  in  importa- 
tion of  tea  into  the  United  States 
lends  interest  to  a  statement  made  by 
a  British  tea  grower,  that  world  con- 
sumption of  tea  is  now  exceeding  pro- 
duction by  reason  of  the  reduced  con-, 
sumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  many 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  Prohibition,  he  said,  is  so  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  tea  that 
the  world's  demands,  especially  after 
the  reopening  of  Russia  "must  far 
exceed  any  possible  production  for 
some  years  to  come." 

Whether  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter in  the  United  States  has  or  has 
not  affected  the  consumption  of  tea, 
it  is  at  least  a  fact  that  the  tea  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  are  now 
far  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year. 
A  compilation  by  the  National  City 
Bank  shows  that  the  quantity  of  tea 
imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1918  was  151,000,000 
pounds  against  103,000,000  pounds  in 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  and 
115.000,000  in  the  high  record  year 
1909.  The  value  of  the  imports  of 
the  fiscal  year  1918  is  also  50  per 
cent  greater  than  in  any  earlier  year, 
aggi-egating  $.31,000,000  in  value, 
against  an  average  of  about  $18,000,- 
000  per  annum  in  the  preceding  five 
years. 

Another  extremely  striking  change 
in  the  "tea  habit"  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  the  disposition 
to  look  to  the  Indies  for  our  tea  sup- 
ply instead  of  the  China-Japan  area 
as  in  the  past.  Prior  to  1917  most 
of  the  tea  reaching  the  United  States 
came  from  Japan  and  China.  Out  of  . 
the  110,000,000  pounds  imported  in 
1916,  53,000,000  came  from  Japan, 
20,000,000  from  China,  10,000,000 
from  Ceylon,  4,000,000  from  India, 
and  a  little  over  a  half  million  pounds 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

In  1917,  however,  the  amount  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  advanced  to 
2,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1918  jumped 
to  over  25,000,000  pounds.  The  re- 
ceipts from  India  and  Ceylon  also 
show  a  marked  increase,  having  been 
in    the    fiscal   vear    1918    45,000,000 
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pounds  against  11,000,000  in  1917. 
Still  more  recently  this  new  move- 
ment was  intensified,  and  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  August  the 
quantity  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
was  25,000,000  pounds  against  5,000,- 
000  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  and 
from  British  East  Indies  20,000,000 
pounds  against  3,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1917. 

The  increased  movement  of  tea 
from  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies 
direct  to  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  which 
those  countries  have  recently  found  in 
sending  their  teas  to  Europe,  and  the 
.feasibility  of  avoiding  submarines  by 
sending  it  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  sending  it  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands  as  formerly. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  now  hold  the  lead 
over  China,  Japan  and  British  India 
in  tea  entering  the  United  States,  al- 
though only  one  year  ago  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  held  fourth  rank  in  the 
list  of  countries  from  which  our  tea 
was  drawn.  For  the  eight  months 
ending  with  August  tea  from  China 
and  Japan  formed  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  entering  the  United  States, 
while  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1916  it  formed  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  tea  from  India 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  formed  in 
1918  5.3  per  cent  of  the  imports  as 
against  only  15  per  cent  two  years 
ago.  Tea  exports  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  to  the  United  States  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1918  were 
over  10,000,000  pounds  against  less 
than  1,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
the  year  preceding. 

World  production  of  tea  now 
amounts  to  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
per  annum  (exclusive  of  that  consum- 
ed in  China  and  Japan,  for  which 
there  is  no  record).  Of  this  about 
300,000,000  pounds  are  produced  in 
India,  200,000,000  in  Ceylon,  200,000,- 
000  in  China  (for  exportation),  75,- 
000,000  in  Japan  (for  exportation), 
150,000,000  in  Formosa  and  50,000,- 
000  in  Java. 

The  value  of  tea  entering  interna- 
tional trade  under  normal  conditions 
is  about  $175,000,000  per  annum,  of 
which  approximately  $65,000,000  is 
exported  from  India;  $40,000,000 
from  Ceylon ;  $25,000,000  from  China 
and  $15,000,000  from  Japan,  includ- 
ing its  colonv  of  Formosa.  The  above 
figures  of  $175,000,000,  the  value  of 
tea  entering  international  trade,  are 
those  at  the  ports  of  exportation  of 
the  countries  in  which  produced,  and 
doubtless  are  considerably  larger 
when  stated  by  the  ports  of  impor- 
tation of  the  countries  in  which  the 
tea  is  consumed. 


EAST  AND  WEST 
SAID  TO  MEET  AT 
GOLDEN    GATE 


BY  CHAUENCY  McGOVERN 

(Founder  of  the  "Manila  Merchants 
Association,"  Director  of  Publicity 
for  the  "Home  Industry  League  of 
California.") 


IF  Kipling  wrote 
the  Truth  when 
h  e  declared  thp.t 
"East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,  and 
never  the  twain 
shall  meet"  except 
a  t  "God's  Great 
Judgment  Seat:" 
Then  the  Golden 
Gate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  more  aptly 
named  than  most 
of  us  have  realized. 
For  is  it  not  at  the 
"Golden  Gate"  that 
St.  P  e  t  e  r  reigns  ? 
Is  not  the  "judg- 
ment seat"  located  just  within  the 
golden  gate  —  of  Heaven  ?  That 
"West"  meets"  East"  and  "East" 
meets  "West"  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage—  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
and  mutual  help  —  right  inside  the 
Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco, — is  a 
fact  which  all  thinking  people  in  1919 
will  readily  realize.  Therefore,  may 
we  not  all  agree  that  "God's  Judg- 
ment Seat"  and  "San  Francisco  Har- 
bor" are  but  different  names  for  the 
same  place? 

From  the  dimly-distant  day  when 
Man  first  became  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  cause  wars  to  be  waged  by  one 
section  of  mankind  against  another 
it  has  always  been  the  East  which 
has  waged  war  on  the  west — and  con- 
quered it. 

Was  it  not  the  Eastern  Chinese 
who  conquered  interior  Asia,  to  the 
West  of  China?  Was  it  not  Alex- 
ander of  the  East  who  conquered 
Western  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  in  the 
West?  Was  it  not  Eastern  Medes 
and  Persians  who  conquered  their 
Western  Hebrew  rivals  ?  Did  not  the 
Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Vandal  and 
the  Hun  conquests  proceed  from  East 
to  West?  And  did  not  our  own 
American  civilization  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  the  West  from  the  wars 
that  were  .started  and  waged  from 
the  East? 

Doubtless  the  logical  thing,  today, 
would  be  for  the  West  of  America, 
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which  is  the  East  of  China,  of  Si- 
beria, of  Japan,  of  Siam,  and  of  other 
Far-East  countries,  to  start  and  wage 
a  war  of  conquest — of  bloodshed,  of 
pillage,  of  looting,  of  subjugation — 
on  the  peoples  and  lands  in  the  Far 
East, — on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Doubtless  most  stu- 
dents of  history  expected  that  the 
very  beginning  of  such  an  end  was 
started"  by  the  United  States  when 
she  took  over  Hawaii,  then  Guam  and 
the  Philippines,  and  finally  got  her 
fingers  on  the  public  purse  of  China 
in  the  form  of  indemnity  over  the 
Boxer  insurrection. 

Instead,  however,  the  Wonderful 
is  happening.  The  "West"  is  looking 
to  the  "East,"  and  the  "East"  is  look- 
ing to  the  "West"  —  the  "West" 
across  the  Pacific  from  San  Fran- 
cisco's Golden  Gate,  the  "East"  from 
the  peak  of  Hong-Kiang  back  across 
the  wide,  wide  Pacific  to  California 
and  its  neighboring  peoples. 

But  instead  of  murder  and  loot  and 
rivalry  and  competition  and  plunder 
of  each  other,  the  "West"  is  inviting 
the  "East"  to  come  and  learn  of  its 
hospitality,  of  its  resources,  of  its 
numerous  availabilities  of  which  the 
"East"  is  not  yet  possessed,  ofliering 
the  "East"  its  generous  share  in  the 
"West's"  treasures.  And  the  "East" 
is  calling  to  the  "West,"  calling  to  it 
to  "understand"  the  "East"  more  and 
more  each  day,  as  the  "West"  has  al- 
ready shown  that  it  has  begun  to 
"understand." 

And  "East"  is  meeting  "West"  just 
within  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  converging  point  of  the 
thought,  of  the  heart,  of  the  spirit, 
of  the  money,  of  the  business,  of  the 
whole  "West"  of  Columbia's  Con- 
sciousness. The  "East"  is  merging 
into  the  "West,"  the  "West"  into  the 
"East."  The  dividing  line  between 
the  Two  Peoples— as  far  as  HEARTS 
and  MINDS  and  SOULS  are  con- 
cerned (and  of  these  is  real  Mankind 
composed)  is  melting,  merging,  into 
that  Ideal  Human  Heart  of  which  all 
the  great  religious  minds  of  all  times 
— of  Confucius,  of  Christ,  of  Mahom- 
med,  of  Buddha,  and  of  every  other 
great  thinker  in  every  nation  and  time 
in  human  history,  —  have  dreamt, 
have  spoken  of  and  written  of  to  a 
world  that  seemed  not  to  hear  except 
for  far-between  fleeting  moments. 

That  the  reign  of  Peaceful  Civil- 
ization is  at  hand,  has  begun,  through 
the  meeting  of  East  and  West  at  San 
Francisco's  Golden  Gate ;  that  the 
Commerce  of  the  World,  the  World's 
Shipping,  the  World's  THOUGHT 
will  have  San  Francisco  Bay  as  the 
Smooth-running  Hub,  is  the  Sense  of 
every  Prophet  who  knows  the  Pan 
Pacific  trend  of  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Nineteen. 
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Expansion  In  Exports   From   Southern   California 


COMPARISON  of  yearly  business 
in  exports  since  the  war  began 
shows  that  the  increase  in  exports  of 
1918  over  1914  is  350  per  cent  in  the 
Southern  California  district.  Im- 
ports, which  showed  a  decrease  in 
1915  revived  in  1918  and  continued 
to  increase  annually. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  John  B.  Elliott,  collector  of 
cu.stoms  in  Los  Angeles,  who  de- 
clares they  represent  a  cheerful  out- 
look for  the  future  for  importers  and 
exporters. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  bottoms 
during  the  war,  approximately  80 
jier  cent  of  the  exports  from  this 
district  are  not  credited  to  it  because 
the  goods  did  not  leave  the  country 
through  a  port,  but  were  shipped  by 
railway  to  eastern  ports  for  export. 

Canned  food  products,  beans  and 
other  food  stuffs  produced  in  South- 
em  California  were  sent  to  Europe 
in  large  quantities  but  do  not  appear 
in  the  export  records  for  the  district. 
The  normal  pack  of  canned  food  from 
its  80  factories  is  7,000,000  cases  of 
24  cans  each.  A  large  portion  of  this 
product  is  now  finding  its  way  to 
England  and  Belgium. 


Educational  Campaign 
In  Foreign  Commerce 

Practical  co-operation  between  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  extension  departments  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  in  a 
foreign  trade  educational  campaign 
has  been  effected.  The  commercial 
organization  and  the  colleges  are  uni- 
fied in  the  idea  of  preparing  young 
men  to  take  their  places  in  overseas 
trade  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
language,  customs,  shipping,  pack- 
ing, banking,  credits,  tariffs  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  success  of  deal- 
ing in  markets  abroad. 

The  campaign  was  inaugurated 
with  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  hall  by  Dr.  Bernard 
B.  Moses,  a  recognized  authority  on 
Latin  American  states.  Students, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Club  were  invited  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
of  their  southern  neighbors. 

Classes  are  organized  and  under 
way  in  oriental  and  the  Spanish  lan- 
guages and  other  fundamental  edu- 
cational requirements.  A  survey  of 
the  public  schools  showed  that  more 
than  2,000  students  are  taking  courses 
in  Spanish. 


Through  the  organization  of  the 
Los  Angeles-Pacific  Navigation  Com- 
pany, representing  50  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  Los  Angeles  has 
placed  itself  in  a  position  to  deal  as  a 
community  with  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  With 
the  government  having  a  large  mer- 
chant fleet  at  its  disposal,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  be  apportioned  to 
various  ports  of  the  country  when  the 
emergency  of  war  has  ceased,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  communities  to 
be  represented  by  a  concrete,  power- 
ful organization  having  definite  aims 
and  wide  powers. 

This  situation  is  met  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  company  which  is 
largely  a  community  organization 
and  which  was  conceived  and  fostered 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  ambitions  of  the  firms 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  Los 
Angeles  is  to  have  ships  making  this 
their  home  port,  thus  insuring  definite 
sailing  dates  and  cargo  space. 

Representatives  of  the  company 
have  gone  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  pre.sent  complete  data  re- 
garding the  new  organization  and  the 
field  in  which  it  plans  to  operate. 
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Rolph,  Mills  &  Company 

General  Shipping   and   Commission   Merchants 
EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS 

Direct  Representatives  of  Eastern  Manufacturers  of  Principal  American  Goods 
PORTLAND  LOS    ANGELES  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Los  Angeles-Pan  Pacific  Trade  Outlook 


The  possibilities  of  trade  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  Pan  Pacific  countries — the  Orient,  Malaysia,  Oceanica, 
Australasia,  and  Latin  America — are  so  enormous  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  comprehension. 

In  the  fiscal  years  from  1915  to  1918  inclusive  the  imports 
of  the  I'nited  States  from  .Tapan  increased  from  $98,882,638 
in  1915,  to  .'5284,915,439  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  Japan  in- 
crea.sed  from  $41,514,792  in  1915,  to  $267,730,637  in  1918. 

In  the  same  time  our  imports  from  China  increased  from 
$40,156,139  in  1915,  to  $116,644,981  in  1918;  and  our  exports 
to  China  increased  from  $16,402,475  in  1915,  to  $43,480,623  in 
1918. 

The  increase  in  China's  trade  doubtless  would  have  been 
as  great  as,  or  even  greater  than,  that  of  Japan,  had  trans- 
portation been  available,  but  with  the  shortage  of  shipping  a 
larger  trade  was  impossible.  Japan  had  ships  of  her  own 
which  assisted  largely  in  increasing  her  trade,  but  this  was 
not  true  of  other  far  eastern  countries. 

Our  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  increased  from 
$24,020,169  in  1915,  to  $78,101,412  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to 
the  Islands  increased  from  $24,755,320  in  1915,  to  $48,423,400 
in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  increased  from 
$24,989,878  in  1915,  to  $159,188,127  in  1918;  but  our  exports 
to  the  same  region  increased  only  from  $3,845,765  in  1915, 
to  $8,798,298  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  increased  from 
$9,245,784  in  1915,  to  $79,718,233  in  1918;  and  our  exports  in- 
creased from  $2,771,779  in  1915,  to  $19,777,504  in  1918. 

The  imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Dutch  East 
Indies  in  1918  represented  in  large  measure  raw  materials 
which  were  needed  for  war  purposes,  but  the  same  raw 
materials  are  needed  in  time  of  peace. 

Our  imports  from  Hongkong  increased  from  $2,044,589 
in  1915,  to  $18,086,274  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  Hongkong 
increased  from  $8,185,315,  in  1915,  to  .$20,217,638  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  British  India  increased  from  $51,982,- 
703  in  1915,  to  $105,277,743  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  British 
India  increased  from  $11,696,094  in  1915.  to  $42,381,902  in 
1918. 

Our  imports  from  Australia  increased  from  $23,705,010 
in  1915,  to  $49,471,485  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  .Vustralia 
increased  from  $43,620,676  in  1915,  to  $66,581,501  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  New  Zealand  increased  from  $3,539,029 
in  1915,  to  11,836,778  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  New  Zealand 
increased  from  $8,365,973  in  1915,  to  $17,378,678  in  1918. 

All  of  this  business  would  have  been  very  much  larger  had 
shipping  been  available  to  carry  it.  As  shipping  becomes 
available,  may  we  not  expect  that  the  commerce  will  continue 
to  increase? 

Turn  now  to  Latin  America:  Our  imports  from  Mexico 
increased  from   $77,611,691   in   1915,  to  $140,801,097  in    1918; 


and  our  exports  to  Mexico  increased  from  $34,164,447  in  1915, 
to  $106,893,653  in  1918. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  are  enormous  resources  yet 
to  be  developed,  so  that  as  more  ships  become  available  and 
conditions  in  Mexico  become  stable,  the  trade  of  the  West 
Coast  will  be  very  largely  augmented. 

Our  imports  from  Central  .\merican  republics  increased 
from  $21,234,665  in  1915,  to  $40,182,110  in  1918;  and  our  ex- 
ports to  Central  America  increased  from  $33,585,728  in  1915 
to  $44,309,849  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  Columbia  increased  from  $18,953,023 
in  1915,  to  $25,975,988  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  Columbia 
increased  from  $6,675,564  in  1915,  to  $10,992,199  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  Ecuador  increased  from  $4,478,757  in 
1913,  to  $10,887,968  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  Ecuador  in- 
creased from  $2,845,913  in  1915,  to  $4,830,468  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  Peru  increased  from  $12,596,648  in 
1915,  lo  $41,439,218  in  1918;  and  our  exports  to  Peru  in- 
creased from  $5,873,474  in  1915,  to  $22,011,583  in  1918. 

Our  imports  from  Chile  increased  from  $27,689,780  in 
1915,  to  $141,075,704  in  191S;  and  our  exports  to  Chile  in- 
creased from  $11,377,181  in  1915,  to  $6.3,529,124  in  1918.  The 
imports  from  Chile  have  been  abnormal,  however,  because  of 
the  war  demand  for  nitrates. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  something  of  the  trend  of 
trade  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  Far  East  and 
Latin  America.  It  is  true  that  with  the  readjustment  of  the 
after-the-war  period,  European  nations  will  share  in  the  trade 
of  these  countries,  hut  it  is  also  true  that  the  reconstruction 
period  will  see  a  still  further  increase  in  general  commerce. 
War  trade  restrictions  and  the  lack  of  ships  has  kept  trade 
down  until  the  markets  of  the  world  practically  all  need 
replenishing. 


For  instance,  the  Torrance  Window  Glass  Company,  of 
Los  .\ngeles,  which  has  been  unable  to  operate  for  many 
months  because  of  war  restrictions  on  materials,  has  recently 
opened  again  and  is  working  on  a  single  order  for  nearly  4,000 
tons  of  glass  for  Australia.  This  is  just  one  order  from  just 
one  country. 

Practically  all  Pan  Pacific  countries  need  a  vast  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  which  they  could  not  get  during  the 
war,  and  most  of  them  have  great  accumulations  of  raw  ma- 
terials or  products  awaiting  shipment. 


Los  Angeles  capital  has  organized  a  steamship  company 
to  develop  trade  from  this  port  to  all  Pan  Pacific  countries. 
At  this  writing  representatives  of  this  company  are  negoti- 
ating with  the  I'nited  Stales  Shipping  Board  for  the  ships 
necessary  for  lines  reaching  out  from  this  port  to  all  countries 
where  trade  awaits. 


Mr.  Importer  and  Exporter: 


The  Harbor  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  offers  its  services  in  helping  you  to  build  up  your  business. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Pan-Pacific  regions  —  both  present  and  prospective  —  why  not  investi- 
gate what  you  can  do  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles? 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  built  new  modern  port  facililies;  there  is  no  congestion  here;  the  rail  haul  from  Los 
Angeles  to  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States  is  the  short  line  haul;  climatic  conditions  are  the  best;  the  cost  of  handling 
freight  is  low;  and  Los  Angeles  is  logically  situated  to  reach  all  the  Pan-Pacific  territory.  Find  out  what  you  can  do 
here. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 

Suite  33.  City  Hall,   Los  Angeles   Cal 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention 


By  JOHN  J.  ARNOLD 

{Clioirman  on  ArrangcmenU  for  Satiunal 
Convention  of  Foreign  Trade  Council.) 


T 


HE  most  important  gathering  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United 
States  will  be  the  convention  in  Chi- 
cago next  April  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  council. 

The  national  council  was  organized 
early  in  1914  by  men  who  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  export  business  of  the  United 
States  was  on  the  decline.  James  A. 
F'arrell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  corporation ;  Alba  B.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
works,  and  Edward  N.  Hurley  were 
some  of  the  principal  men  back  of  the 
movement.  The  first  convention  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1914. 

No  one  could  foretell  the  likely  pe- 
riod of  the  duration  of  the  war,  but 
every  student  of  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational trade  fully  realized  that 
the  conditions  existing  during  the 
time  of  hostilities  were  abnormal  and 
that  entirely  new  conditions  would 
have  to  be  met  when  peace  is  de- 
clared. No  organization  has  given 
greater  cnnsideration,  nor  a  more 
thorough  study  to  this  question  than 
has  the  National  Foreign  trade 
council. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  sixty-five 
men  located  all  the  way  from  Boston 
in  the  east  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
west.  New  Orleans  in  the  south  to 
Duluth  in  the  north,  and  practically 
every  industry,  including  agriculture, 
is  represented. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  pro- 
duction the  world  over  has  experi- 
enced a  tremendous  speeding  up. 
From  now  on  the  production  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  will  be  confined 
to  the  demands  of  constructive  effort. 
Just   what   this   will    mean    for   the 


United  States  is  as  yet  not  definitely 
defined,  and  one  of  the  great  purposes 
of  this  convention  is  to  make  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  world  situ- 
ation. In  order  that  this  may  be  as 
full  and  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
various  elements,  such  as  capital, 
labor  and  agriculture,  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  new  vision  of  American  busi- 
ness appears  to  be  that  international 
co-operation  is  preferable  to  the  old 
method  of  keen  and  unfair  compe- 
tition. This  is  likely  to  be  the  key 
note  of  the  gathering.  The  Chicago 
committee  on  arrangements  includes 
representatives  from  the  Chicago 
^Association  of  Commerce,  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  association,  Chicago 
Clearing  House  association,  Illinois 
Bankers'     association.       Commercial 


P  a  u      r  a  c  i  f  i  c 

club.  Industrial  club.  University  of 
Chicago,  Northwestern  university, 
and  leaders  in  other  lines,  also  three 
members  representing  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  others  representing  or- 
ganized labor. 

The  biggest  men  of  our  nation  in 
practically  every  walk  of  life,  as  well 
as  many  from  foreign  lands,  will  at- 
tend, and  the  reception  accorded  them 
is  to  be  made  representative  not  only 
of  Chicago  but  of  the  state  and  the 
central  west.  Governor  Lowden,  as 
well  as  the  governors  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin, 
will  be  in\ited  to  co-operate. 

In  the  past  the  farmer  has  had  little 
interest  in  the  question  of  our  foreign 
trade,  but  leaders  in  agriculture  are 
coming  to  understand  that  they  have 
a  direct  part  in  this  subject.  It  is 
likely  that  a  full  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  agriculture  as 
related  to  world  commerce. 


To  Link  Up  Australasia 

{C<nif hilled  frnm   Page  1^^') 

FOURTEENTH— Buyers  and  Com- 
mercial men  from  the  Strait  Settle- 
ments, Borneo,  Java  and  Sumatra 
frequently  visit  Australia  and  many 
times  travel  to  America  via  Sydney 
Australia.  These  will  whenever  pos- 
sible be  guided  towards  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FIFTEENTH  —  Upon  request, 
special  trade  reports  and  surveys  of 
special  lines  on  the  Australasian  mar- 
kets will  be  made  and  returned  on 
data  available  and  obtained  at  that 
end. 

SIXTEENTH  —  The  Bureaus  will 
act  as  adjusting  mediums  in  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  shipment  of  goods 
or  merchandise. 

SEVENTEENTH— A  Special  Com- 
mittee of  San  Francisco  Merchants 
with  diversified  interests  will  advise 
as  to  policy.  Suggestions  as  to  im- 
provement in  service  will  be  made  to 


this  Committee  which  will  make  such 
recommendations  for  improvement  of 
service  as  they  deem  proper. 

EIGHTEENTH  —  Everything  will 
be  done  to  stimulate  confidence  and 
trade  between  the  buyers  and  sellers 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  San  Francisco 
and  to  make  San  Francisco  a  Buying 
and  Selling  Center  for  everything 
American. 

The  space  allotted  will  not  admit 
of  an  extended  statement  of  the  un- 
limited advantages  which  will  accrue 
to  San  Francisco  through  the  efforts 
and  operation  of  these  Bureaus.  The 
movement  is  past  its  initial  stage  and 
has  met  with  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port. It  is  anticipated  to  perfect  the 
organization  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  will  not  be  possible  to  see 
all  firms  or  individuals  interested  in 
the  work  but  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  at  157  Montgomery 
Street  will  meet  with  prompt  re- 
sponse 
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Does  America  Really   Want  Foreign  Trade? 


{Continued  from  Page  128) 


camp  when  their  camp  has  quarters 
already  prepared  for  you. 

I  knew  the  trick  was  turned.  I 
knew  that  the  voice  of  the  Pacific 
would  re-echo  from  160  Broadway  on 
to  Washington  and  that  Washington, 
gaining  inspiration  from  a  united 
America,  would  smile  a  little  more 
graciously  in  the  direction  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  to  friends  in 
St.  Louis  and  they  howled:  "We  want 
to  get  into  the  game." 

In  Kansas  City  the  formula  was  re- 
peated and  my  structural  steel  friends 
insisted  upon  being  taken  into  camp. 

Even  in  Denver,  with  no  immediate 
ooast  line,  they  insisted  that  Colo- 
rado was  an  integral  part  of  Pan  Pa- 
cific and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges, 
immunities  and  advantages  of  manu- 
facturers of  acids,  air  meters,  com- 
pressors, dry  and  storage  batteries  as 
well  as  iron  and  structural  steel. 
They  were  STRONG  for  export  busi- 
ness ;  strong  for  putting  Colorado  on 
the  trade  map  of  Pan  Pacific  countries 
as  luminously  as  they  had  photo- 
graphed her  grandeurs  and  scenic 
glories  on  the  wanderlust  conscience 
of  the  world. 

And  what  will  be  said  of  New  Or- 
leans? Certainly  it  is  not  all  bound 
up  in  the  "Vieux  Carre"  or  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  convention  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  next  Summer.  There  are  a 
number  of  angles  to  this  quaint  old 
center  of  "Southern  Hospitalit.v." 
One  is  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a 
man  to  whom  I  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction  reading  "treat  my  friend 
with  southern  hospitality."  The  re- 
cipient of  that  letter  insisted  upon 
convincing  me  that  "southern  hospi- 
tality" consisted  in  allowing  the  visi- 
tor to  do  as  he  pleased  so  long  as  he 
didn't  knock  against  horse  racing  or 
the  traditions  of  the  South. 

One  of  these  traditions  is  that  New 
Orleans  is  the  best  harbor  in  the 
United  States  and  has  a  natural  coast 
line  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  Min- 
nesota and  Montana  thereby  entitl- 
ing our  most  rampant  cattle-raising 


States  to  representation  at  a  Mari- 
time Congress  to  be  held  at  Jackson 
Square.  Another  angle  to  New  Or- 
leans is  the  composed  manner  with 
which  it  has  started  on  the  road  for 
the  conquest  of  international  trade. 
For  New  Orleans  is  the  south ;  and 
the  South  means  not  only  cotton  but 
every  other  thing  that  contributes  to 
*  he  wants  of  man.  Hence  it  is  ready 
to  take  a  stack  in  any  international 
game  that  will  keep  the  whistles  bel- 
Icwing  past  Marigny  Canal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  hardly 
a  spot  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
that  is  not  preparing  for  Pan  Pacific 
trade.  Along  the  Potomac,  down  the 
Ohio  Valley,  from  Detroit  to  Kanka- 
kee, over  the  prairie  states  tapped  by 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  the  American  people  have  be- 
come intoxicated  with  the  philosophy 
of  Hurley  and  getting  ready  to  make 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  age. 

People  living  on  the  other  side  of 
our  dignified  Sierras  env.v  the  dwellers 
along  this  sun-kissed  coast.  They  say 
to  one-another,  as  the  pinch  of  winter 
becomes  visibly  embraced  in  deepen- 
ing wrinkles  on  their  brows,  "truly 
the  Pacific  is  a  land  of  destiny,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  your 


energy  if  intelligently  directed, — 
there  is  a  glory  to  your  sunsets  that 
reflect  the  uncollected  gold  that  filters 
through  your  amber  skies  on  each 
carressing  breeze." 

U.  S.  and  Japan  As 
Partners  In  China 

(Continued  from   Page   US) 

interests  sometimes  clash  with  hu- 
man brotherhood. 

A  league  having  as  its  dominant 
partners  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  might  be  effective. 
The.se  countries  might  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  acting  as  re- 
gional directors  —  Great  Britain  for 
Europe,  the  United  States  for  this 
hemisphere  and  Japan  for  Asia — any 
one  failing  to  preserve  order  to  call 
upon  the  others.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Japan,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
could  constitute  a  trusteeship  for  the 
reorganization  of  China. 

The  war  has  taught  us  the  value, 
even  the  necessity,  of  co-operation  in 
attaining  a  common  end.  Surely 
the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  China  and  Siberia,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  orderly  government 
will  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  those 
countries,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Let  us  then,  I  submit,  co-operate  with 
Japan  in  that  development. 
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PAN    PACIFIC 

Is  a  Magazine    Devoted  to  the    Development    of 
American   International  Commerce 


CONTRIBl'TORS  to  its  columns  include 
such  recognized  authorities  as  James  A.  Far- 
rell,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation ;  Captain  Robert 
Dollar;  Edward  N.  Hurley  and  John  H.  Ros- 
siter,  of  Shipping  and  Emergency  Fleet  fame. 
Samuel  Hill  and  \Vm.  R.  McGarry,  inter- 
national students  and  writers.  George  Cur- 
tis Peck,  Tariff  Expert,  and  Paul  Reinsch, 
American  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  China. 
General  Obregon  and  Major  Samuel  A.  White, 
U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Chao-Hsin  Chu.  M.  A.  Juiju  G. 
KasaJ,  A.  M.  M.  K.  Chang,  H.  K.  Watanabe, 
M.  Tokiedo,  Thomas  Fox  and  other  Oriental 
Experts.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt,  fonner  chief 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce ;  H.  E.  Cole.  Standard  Oil  Compan.v ; 
John  Clausen,  Chemical  National  Bank  ;  Frank 
Mortimer,  National  City  Bank ;  E.  W.  Wilson, 
Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank ;  J.  R. 
Geary,  General  Electric  Co.  Julia  M.  Arnold, 
Deva  Ram  Sokul,  Wm.  E.  Auginbaugh,  L.  L. 
D.,  John  H.  Gerrie,  and  other  discriminating 
investigators  and  writers  the  world  over. 

IT  CIRCULATES  IN,  Australia,  Arabia, 
British  Isles,  Burmah,  Canada,  Canal  Zone, 
Central  America.  Ceylon,  China,  Cuba,  East 
Alrica,  Egypt,  Federated  Malay  States, 
France,  Hawaii,  India,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Java, 
Korea,  Macassar  Celebes,  Mexico,  New  Zea- 
land, Persia,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico.  Samoa, 
Siam,  South  Africa,  South  America,  Spain, 
Strait  Settlements,  Sumatra,  Sweden,  Tahiti, 
Tasmania,  West  Indies,  British  Columbia, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Haiti,  Holland,  Guatemala, 
Peru,     Chili,     Argentine     Republic,     Brazil, 


Siberia,  the  United  States,  and  is  kept  on 
file  in  all  the  Commercial  Clubs  and  consular 
offices  in  Pan  Pacific  Countries. 

RESULTS:— San  Francisco  FOREIGN 
TRADE  CLUB  writes: 

"It  is  generally  recognized  by  all  for- 
eign buyers  who  visit  our  Club  that  PAN 
PACIFIC  has  done  more  than  any  other 
American  publication  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  American  methods  of  business 
and  American  business  men.  Your  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  Pan  Pacific  trade,  in  the 
two  ports  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  alone, 
pushed  us  away  over  the  BILLION  DOLLAR 
mark,  notwithstanding  our  lack  of  bot- 
toms." 

The  100  PER  CENT  CLUB  writes:— 
"Hardly  a  steamer  enters  the  port  that 
does  not  bring  a  number  of  foreign  bu.vers 
to  our  show  rooms  as  a  result  of  PAN  PA- 
CIFIC propaganda,  invariably  leading  to  the 
sale  of  large  cargoes." 

ADVERTISING   RATES: 

One   page $100.00 

Half  page 60.00 

Quarter  page 35.00 

Eighth  page 20.00 

Smaller  Space  —  50  cents  an  agate  line. 
Discount  of  lO'^f  on  time  contracts 
Size  of  type  page,  10 '/j  inches  long  by  7% 
inches  wide. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  must  be  in  this  oflice  not  later  than  the  TENTH  of  the 
month  preceeding  month  of  issue.  Can  use  mats. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Pan    Pacific    Magazine 
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Portland's    Predicament  l 


I'dHT  WITHOUT  SHIPS  TO  CARRY 
HER    CHIEF    COMMODITY     AWAY 

By   S.   W.   DURHAM 


PORTLAND,  Oregon,  the  greatest 
lumber  manufacturing  city  in  the 
world,  finds  herself  in  the  peculiar 
predicament  of  being  a  port  without 
ships  for  carrying  her  chief  commo- 
dity. 

In  the  Portland  trade  territory 
there  are  approximately  550,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  standing  timber,  the 
largest  amount  of  soft  woods  in  any 
like  area  in  the  world.  Yet  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  available 
ships  to  take  out  the  manufactured 
product. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  building  has  been  curtailed 
everywhere  in  the  world  for  the  last 
four  years,  that  vast  armies  have 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  des- 
troying, that  scores  of  gi-eat  cities 
and  hundreds  of  small  villages  must 
be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations, 
that  even  in  the  United  States  cities 
have  been  building  at  only  one  third 
of  their  normal  rate,  it  is  evident  that 
the  call  for  lumber  from  the  chief 
center  of  its  manufacture,  will  soon 
be  greater  than  ever. 

Portland  Territory 
Has  Vast  Supplies 

Experts  have  estimated  that  6,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  a  year  could  be 
cut  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
port  of  Portland  and  yet  leave  a  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  that  would  last 
for  approximately  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  e.stimated  that  the  lumber 
market  of  the  world  will,  before 
many  years,  require  an  amount  of 
lumber  from  this  district  approxi- 
mating 6.000,000,000  feet  annually 
and  lumbermen  figure  that  during 
the  period  of  abnormal  demand  for 
reconstruction  purposes  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  an  amount  equal  to  that 
might  very  well  be  furnished  from 
this  district. 

But  the  question  is  how  to  get  the 
lumber  from   the   place  where   it   is 


most  abundant  to  the  places  where  it 
is  most  needed.  The  mi  1 1  s  are 
equipped  to  cut  it  and  there  is  sufti- 
cient  labor,  but  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation remains  unsolved. 

Six  billion  feet  of  lumber  is  equiva- 
lent to  9,000,000  tons  of  freight  on 
the  railways.  Allowing  for  domestic 
consumption  and  assuming  that  half 
of  this  amount  could  be  marketed 
through  the  territory  reached  by  rail, 
this  would  mean  an  annual  movement 
of  108,222  carloads,  or  six  trainloads 
of  fifty  cars  each,  out  of  the  district 
per  day  the  whole  year  through.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  greater 
amount  than  this  could  be  marketed 
in  the  territory  reached  by  rail,  ow- 
ing to  rail  rates,  southern  competition 
and  the  scarcity  of  population  in  the 
ccntiguous  territory. 

Water  Transportation 
Gives  Little  Solution 

But  what  of  water  transportation? 

Lumbermen  point  out  that  the  re- 
maining 3.000,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 
if  it  reaches  any  market  at  all,  must 


going  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
urope,  is  three  months,  this  would 
mean  1800  sailings. 

It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  see 
how  Portland  came  to  be  in  her  pre- 
sent predictment  than  it  is  to  see 
how  she  is  going  to  get  out  of  it. 
When  the  federal  government  in- 
augurated a  shipbuilding  program  the 
type  of  wood  vessels  ordered  con- 
structed were  general  cargo  vessels 
intended  to  supplement  steel  ships  in 
the  war  emergency.  Now  that  the 
emergency  is  past  further  wood  ship 
construction  on  government  account 
has  been  cancelled  and  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  movement  of 
lumber  and  other  bulk  cargoes  from 
the  Columbia  river  district. 


High  Ship  Rentals 
Prohibits  Operation 

To  be  sure  the  government  has  re- 
leased the  wood  ships  still  in  local 
waters,  for  private  contract,  but  at  a 
rental  that  shipping  men  say  pro- 
hibits their  operation  at  a  profit,  es- 
pecially since  they  are  of  a  type  that 
can  be  used  for  lumber  shipments 
only  at  considerable  waste  of  cargo 
space.  I 

Now  that  the  government  has  defi- 
nitely abandoned  the  wood  ship  build- 


THREE  THOIIGHTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  EXPORTER 

When  you  enter  a  foreign  field  for  the  first  time  you  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  money. 

It  does  not  bring  best  results  to  leave  everything  to  the  importer. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  distant  importer  should  receive  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  American  exporter  who  stands  to  benefit 
equally  with  him. 


go  by  the  water  route.  Yet  no  pro- 
vision whatever  has  been  made  for 
vessels  to  care  for  this  trade. 

If  an  adequate  number  of  carriers 
■vere  provided  to  care  for  this  out- 
put of  lumber  —  which  lumberinen 
claim  is  only  the  amount  that  should 
normallv  be  cut — a  fieet  of  GOO  ships, 
of  an  average  capacity  of  3,000,000 
feet,  would  be  required  for  its  trans- 
portation. Assuming  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  voyages  for  a  vessel  of 
this  type  in  reaching  Pacific  points  or 


ing  program,  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  ships  for  her  lumber  is 
squarely  up  to  Portland. 

Shall  the  port  of  Portland  depend 
on  foreign  bottoms  to  transport  her 
lumber?  Will  private  capital  come 
forward  and  finance  the  building  of 
a  fleet  adequate  in  type  and  tonnage 
to  care  for  this  trade?  Will  Oregon's 
citizens  be  forced  to  undertake  the 
building  and  operation  of  a  fleet  by 
the  state  or  municipalities?  Or  will 
Portland  have  to  cease  being  a  port? 


^IIIKIIIM   II 


iiriimiiiiT;iliuiiiii)!iii iliiiiiiliiiiliiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiilliiliiiiiiiu 


1  Cable   Address:   PETTIBONE 

i  Codes: 

I  Armsby,  A  B  C  5th   Edition, 

i         Bentley  8,    Western    Union 


C.  M.  Pettibone  Company 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION 


Fn<'kerH'    I>lro4-l    Srllint;     \Keiit« 


llllilllilllllllKIIITIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItllltllJlllllllllllllllllliltlillillllllllllllllilH^ 

OFFICES  I 

1508-9    L.    C.    Smith    Bldg.     1 
Seattle.     Wash..    U.     S.    A.     i 


§  Puget  Sound,    Alaska  and  Columbia  River 

i     Importers  of — Japanese  Stockfish,  Crabmeal,  Matches,  Peanuts,  Rice,  Oils 

I     Exporters  of —Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Herring,  Canned  Milk,  Fishballs  in  Bouillo 


^uitiiiiniiiii  iiiiuiiiiiiiimmiimiiiiniimuimmiiniiiiitmiiii  1 1 1 1 


:iiiiiiiii][iniiinii!iii[iii:iiimiri![iiiJ(iiiiiJiniiiiiiii:iiiiimiiitiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[i!ii 


Salt  Salmon — Canned   Salmon — Salt  Herring  i 

Box  Shooks — Tin  Plate.  1 

U    S    Food  Administration  License  No.  G-34423    | 

iiiiiiimNiiiiiiii!iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiit[iiiti[itNiiiiiiiiini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ 


F  e  h  r  n  n  r  y     1  'I  1  >l 
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I      KAAS-HOPKINS  CO. 

I  PAPER  iMILL  SELLING  AGENTS 

I    Hearst  Building  San  Francisco,  CaL 

I  PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable     Parchment,    Glassine, 

I  (Parchmyn),  Parchmoid. 

I  CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain 

I  or  Decorated;  Toilet. 

I  WAX  PAPER.S— While.  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed. 

I  GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,    etc.        White,    Colors, 

I  Embossed,  Novelties. 

I  PHOTOGRAPHIC   COVER   PAPERS   and   Mount   Board. 

I  WRITING   PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers,  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers, 

j  We  Solicit  Export  Inijuiries  from  the  Trade.      San  [1       ti    1  O  lo 

=  tations  Promptly  Furnished  on  Requ(    t 

^llillililiillliuililliniillilll  I  I  I  II  I  1 1  I     II  I     II  I  I  I     II     I     I  III  I 

jiiiiiiliitiii:itliitiiilliimiiii  u 

DAVIS  BROS.  INC. 

I  Manufacturers.  Selling  Agents 

I  and  Wholei^ale  Distributors 

I  "HEADLIGHT"   Overalls.   Khaki   Pants 

I  One  Piece  Overalls 

I  ■-Heailli^lit"  Miinurj<'lur,^d  iii  Sun   FrunoiH^-u 

I  "RACINE"  Shirts,  Flannel.  Work  and  Negligee 
I  •  BRIGHTON  CARLSBAD  ■■  Nightwear. 

1  Men's,  La  lies'.  Children's 

I  "BRADLEY"  Sweaters.      Men's,  Ladies',  Children's 

I  Mill  Lines  Hosiery.  Underwear.  Work  Gloves 

I    22-30  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A.    | 

I     Foreign  Depl:     Cable  DABRUS  | 

^llilliiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii|iiiiiiiti!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiihilltiiitiiiiili)lllilllill)llilllllillllillllllli{tiiitiii^^ 
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'  PURNELL  &  PAGET  I 


ARCHITECTS    and 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 


Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  Valuations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Docl<  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  Works 
Investigation  and  Development  of 

IVIining  Properties. 


Established  in  China  16  Years. 


I  OFFICES: 

I  Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 

I  Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Svvatow,  China 

I  American  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  Telegraphic    Address   "PANEL"    Western     Union     Code, 

I  A.B.C.  5th  Edition 

^lll1NMIIIIINIIlNlllllli:illllllMlitllllillllllllllllllltlllltllllllltlli;illlllllll!);illlllllllllllNIINNNII!lllllllll!NNIIIIMIIIIIIIIlllltlllllllflllilllllllllllllin 


BRADY  &   COMPANY 


Established    1892.     SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION.     Imporici 
V  ic     O  m  I  Ml    M 


nil    Exporters  Salmon       = 
\ta         L   S   A 


ab 

American 

Marine 

Paint 

Company 

Cape  Cod  Copper  Compound  for  Wooden  Hulls 
Germicide  Composition  for  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls 

8  Br'dge  St      Ne  \  ^ 

o  Iv             149  California  St., 

b      Adde     GERMICIDE 

San  Francisco,  C„l. 

m 

ll„lii^iii„iiiiiuiiii^liiliiii 1 p 

i;iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii{tiii'iiiiiiiiiitiiii!ii{iiiiiiiii: 


Investments   in   Hawaii 

Pay  Dividends 

The  First  Trust  Company,  Ltd. 

Hilo.  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

May  be  trusted  to  answer  inquiries 
promptly  and  frankly 

STOCKS  —  BONDS  —  REALTY 
General  Inburance 


EOR  RESULTS 

ADVERTISE  IN 

PAN  PACIFIC 


Lwm 


ig 

Smau  Hocm  •  Applies  •  M ardwaoe    %4 

Of  All  Kinds  For  ^^ 

Mines  and  Mills  '^S 

Machine  shops  '^^ 

Garages 

Boiler  Shops 

Forge  Shops 

Power   Plants 

Shipyards 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Engine  Builders 

Saw  Mills 

Planing  Mills 
Contractors 

Largest  Stock   on' the 
Pacific  Coast 


■?J^:^®S*« 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 

E.tabli.ti-d  1875 
SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 
Ciible  AdcTress  "AIRDRILL'  All  Sundurd  Codes  Used 
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P  a  II     Pacific 


Pacific    American    Trading    Co. 

112   Market   St.,  San   Francisco 

Branch  Offices,  Socrabaia,  Java,  D.  E.  1.;    Shid- 
zuoka.  Japan.      Bank    References    Exchanged. 

IMPORTS—  ,.         ,      „ 

Tea.  Cofl'ees.  Spices.  Copra.  Sago,  Tapioca,  Kapok.  Beans, 
Peanuts,  Walnuts,  .Australian,  Copal  and  Damar  Gums, 
Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Yolk  and  .Albumen. 

E.XI'ORTS—  „     ,     , 

Hardware,  .Machinery,  Tools,  Metals  and  .Metal  Products, 
Chemicals,  Urugs.  .Medical  (Joods,  Saccharin,  Uye  Stuffs; 
Household  Supplies;  Builders'  and  .Mill  Supplies;  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Supplies;  Paper  Stock,  Stationery  and 
Office  Supplies;  Urv  (loods.  Hosiery,  Textiles:  Groceries, 
Canned  Foods,  Provisions,  Paints,  Oil  Leather,  California 
Beverages. 

Cable  Address,  "Energy."     All  Codes.   


SHOES 

Rubbers        Tennis 

^  holesale 


TggiES33f3BMimrvm 


All  Kinds  I 

.411  Styles  | 

ROGERS  s 

SHOE  CO.  I 

l3SBuihSt.,San  Franciaco  = 

119  Lincoln  Sl,  Bottan  a 

luimiiiuuuiinTiiuaiiiiuDiuiaiiiiiiuuiuiuuuiiiaiiiiiiutiJiiuri'uiPiimui'ii'uiiiiiiiiiiiaiiuiuiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiuHiiimfiiJiiiiiuuiiiiimi^ 


Cambra  Spring  Company       |  Publicity  in  Hawaii 


Wheel.*  and  Rim 


RumiiiTS 


Auto  and  Truck  Springs 
Gardner  Loop  Truss  for  Fords 


Code  Western  Union 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNL'V 


Office,  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factory,  913-921  Santce  Street 


Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honolulu, 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 
use  the 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii  s  Greatest  Newspaper") 


A.  J.  ^  J.  R.  COOK 

LEATHEK 

Sole,  Calf  Skins,  Glazed  Kid,  Patent  and  "*^ 

Upholstery  Leather,  Etc. 

Ciblc  Addr«*.i     "CookbfO,"  S»n  Franciico 

743  Mission  Street  Saji  Francisco  Cal. 


luiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiiiittim iiiiiug 


HI  uit       m 


Herbert   W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 

IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc. 

write  lor  Quotalioni 

209-211  Washington  Sl.  Cliicaf;(..  111..  U.  S.  A. 

■i.»™T^iiiiii,i'it»:.-ir.t  miingni'  .nii'.-.i'ni'  i.iii!:  ii;'i|[i';[Uii]  iim:r.i:iiHi':  iii'i:-jaJiiLii[iiiiuiii:iiii.:ii.iii  il>:  ii  umw  iiti[iiU!.liri[|||||lllll[ll[M^lll|i|iir 
«"iii3::.ilcsaiKjira-iii!i  ,  ..1^  ii!'T  :iiii;.iiiini^mr:;7ii::nmf!n;irra!iiiMiiiimini"!irT!iiniii-riirip-rit:iiirt[iii!nriiriiMi(imrtiiini'ittniimtmim^^^ 

I  Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Company  | 

Incorporated  1891 

Washington's  Pioneer  Towing 
Company 

Cable  Address;  TUG 


SF.ATTLE 

uniinaiilcuQnitiimniiiiiniiitiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiKiiiDlmiliiiiiiiiijiuu 


WASHINGTON 

iiMiiiiimiiiiiniiiiuuuliimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiimitiiijiuiiinmiiiHnnniiaiiinin 


I    Multigraphing  /?7?  TJCfClWA  /V         Mimeographing    | 

I  Translating  and  Typing  Bureau  | 

I  Experts  for  All  Languages  | 

I  525  Market  Street  | 

=  (Vnd«^-oo<l  Building)  = 

i    Telephone  Douglas  1316  San  Francisco    | 

u  uun  nuuuu 

Burns-Philp  Company  | 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc.  | 


Shipo^\Tiers,  Australian 
and  Island  Merchants 
Importers  of  Copra  and  all 
Island  and  Oriental  Produce 


I    407-408-409    American    National    Bank    Building 
I  SAN  FRANCISCO 


juiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiuiitiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiii)i 
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I  Paul  R.  Ruben  &  Co.  I  I 

I  Head  Office  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Piiintiug  the 
Flafi  of  (he 
Admiral    Line 
in  the  Orient 


IMPORTERS  —  EXPORTERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AGENTS 

PURCHASING  AGENTS 


WE  are  now  engaged  by  a  great  many  of  our  largest 
Corporations  to  promote  their  Foreign  trade.  Our 
specialized  service  consumates  sound  business  re- 
lations with  the  World's  leading  merchants.  We  open  to 
you  new  channels  of  International  trade  and  our  agents  co- 
operate effectively  in  creating  a  permanent  demand  for  your 
products.  We  invite  correspondence  with  American  manu- 
facturers also  Foreign  traders  seeking  a  market  for  their 
raw   and   manufactured    products. 

PAUL  R.  RUBEN  &  CO. 

Reference:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Hank,  San 
Francisco.     Cable   Address:  Paulrube.     All   Codes 


I  JOGST  BROTHERS,  Inc.  | 

I  1053  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  | 

I  DIRECT   FACTORY   AGENTS   FOR  | 

=  '*RuMHn'in"    BnHdiTB    Hardware.  = 

i  Generul  Hardware — Parlor   and   Barn   Door  Hangers,    Roofing  i 

1  and  Building  Paper,  Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys,  Paints,  Oils  and  f 

=  Varnishes.   Paint   and   AVire   Brushes.   Cordage   and   Chain.  % 

=  Tools — Mechanics.  Machinists,  Automobile,  Drills,  Edge  Tools,  g 

1  Wrenches,   Files,   etc.  § 

f  HiiuHehold    GuocIm — Stoves,    Ranges,    Aluminum    and    Enamel-  1 

i  ware.    Tinware,    Bath    Room    Fixtures,     Electric    and    Gas    Ap-  § 

=  pliances.  =        = 

1  Sport  iuF?    Goods — Arms     and     Ammunition,     Basglia'.l,     Tennis  §       = 

1  and  Golf  Accessories,  Cutlery.  §       i 

1  Muniifaciurers   of  Chisels,    Punches,    Ripping   Bars,    Crowbars,  1       i 

=  Fire  Door  Hardw^are,   Special   Steel   Tools.  |       | 

I  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  TOOLS,  SPORTING  GOODS,  |      | 

I  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC.  |      | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  1 
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I  AT  THE   PARADISE    OF   THE   PACIFIC  I    | 

I  i  Which  Means  Hawaii  ivith\  |       1 

i  V  Honolulu     as     Its    Capital/  |       f 

i  Is  Published  Every  Day   in  the  Year  1       i 

I  THE  ADVERTISER  I  I 


H  you  wani  to  know  anything  about  Hawaii  you  will  find  it  in  The  Advertiser.  At  the  same 
time  yon  will  get  the  woilcfs  news  epitomized.  Prominent  mainland  visitors  iJionounce 
The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvel  of   completeness  and  modernity. 

By  the  HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Publishers  of 
THE  GAZETTE  (semi-weekly  >  THE  KUOKOA  (vernacular  I 

anrfTHE  FORESTER  AND  AGRICULTURIST  (monthly  magazine) 

Book  and  Job  Printers  Photo-Engravers  Book  Binders 

Nothing  lou  i>mall  or  too  laige  lor  our  facililies 


Trans-Pacific  Freight  and 
Passenger   Service 

Sailin;;  from  Seattle  at  Reijular  Intervals 

THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Fifth  Floor  L    C.  Smith  BIdp..  Sraltlr,  Wash. 
112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  8  Bridge  St..  New  York 

Hong  Kong   CI  na 
I       I        I  I   I   I  H   II  III  II  I   I  III      I    I  II   I   I   I   I   II  I    I       I   I   I   II      II  I   II   I   II 

II   I   I   II I    I  I   I    I  I  I       I   I   i   II       I   I   I    I  II  I       I   I   i   I    I   I      II  I 

SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Import — Export  Merchants 

Head  Office,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A 

Branch  Offices: 

SHANGHAI,  6  Jinkee  Road  HONGKONG 

KOBE,  23  Sakae  Machi,  6  Chome 
TOKIO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouchi 

Cat>le  Addresses: 

SEATTLE,  "Safetco"  SHANGHAI,  "Safetco" 

HONGKONG,  "Safetco"  KOBE,  "  Kelley  " 

TOKIO,  "Safetco" 


EXPORT    SPECIALTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking;   and   Textile    Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  Varnishes. 

Glass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals, 

Electric  Meters 


ii<:iiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiitliiiiliiiiiliiiiii:iiiiiiiiiilllitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiii 


f  Correspondence  Solicited  i 
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Pan     Pacific 


South  American  Trade  Obstacles 


yCuntiiui^d  frvin  Pag*:  !•'■') 


ueing  only  humans,  there  are  dis- 
honest ones  here  and  there.  But  the 
average  of  dishonesty  is  small.  The 
merchants  depend  not  only  upon  the 
local  market,  but  on  the  trade  of  the 
interior.  Our  producers  at  home  can- 
not realize  the  immense  distances,  the 
poverty  of  tran.sport,  nor  the  primi- 
tive means  of  transmitting  money  for 
the  .settlement  of  accounts. 

Al.so  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  a  large  percent  of  the 
merchants  operating  in  the  interior 
trade  products,  very  little  or  no 
money  changing  hands.  This  sort  of 
business  makes  necessary  the  ex- 
tension of  credits,  and  that  should  be 
understood  in  the  States  before  our 
salesmen  are  sent  out,  only  with  the 
arbitrary  orders  "F.  O.  B.,  N.  Y." 

Think  U.  S.  Manufacturers 
Are    Mostly    Foreigners 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  important  .jobbers  here 
with  whom  I  am  on  very  friendly 
terms  and  can  talk  very  freely.  He 
was  complimenting  me  on  America's 
actions  in  the  war,  &c.,  and  then  said: 
"May  I  ask  you  a  question?  You 
may  not  like  it,  but  it  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  know." 


PAGE  &  JONES 

Ship  Brokers 

anil 

Steamship  Agents 

Mobile,  Ala. 

U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  "PAJONES" 

AI.I.     r.F.ADINC     CODES     USED 


Victor  Patron 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO         112  Market  Street 
MAZATLAN,  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  115 

CABLE:  "PATRON"  | 

[iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiifnriiiiiiiimiiiiiiniininiimiiiiililniimiiiiimiliiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiinaiiif 


On  my  assent,  he  said:  "We  admire 
you  Americans;  we  know  you  for  a 
people  who  will  fight  for  the  right 
without  any  idea  of  personal  gain; 
we  know  you  for  an  honest  nation 
and  honest  individuals;  we  feel  we 
can  take  the  word  of  an  American 
for  almost  anything.  Now  tell  me 
this,  are  all  your  manufacturers  for- 
eigners?" 

You  know,  I  wish  every  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  could  have 
heard  this  nice,  quiet,  polite  little 
Brazilian  ask  me  this  question,  and 
those  were  his  very  words,  as  near 
as  I  can  translate. 

Ever.v  one  who  comes  down  here 
soon  realizes  how  much  we  have  to 
learn  and  everybody  hears  about  how 
goods  are  sent  different  in  qualit.v 
from  those  selected,  poorly  packed. 
and  all  the  miserable  rest  of  it,  until 
we  all  become  rather  hardened  to  it. 
Some  of   us   stop  to   think   what   is 


going  to  happen  later  when  world 
questions  are  settled,  and  our  pro- 
ducers at  home  need  an  outlet  for 
their  goods.  Then  they  will  find  the 
door  closing  in  their  faces  because 
of  ignorance  and  stubbornness. 

England  knows,  and  in  spite  of  her 
great  strain  at  home  her  goods  are 
coming  into  this  market  at  prices 
with  which  American  made  goods 
cannot  compete.  If  England  could  not 
delix'er  the  goods  the  prices  would  not 
matter,  but  she  is  making  steady  de- 
liveries, in  fact  a  little  better  than  we 
are  doing. 

France  in  the  face  of  her  distress 
and  army  of  invaders  is  sending  goods 
here.  Her  silks  are  still  the  .strongest 
sellers,  and  her  fashions  and  costumes 
are  yet  the  standard.  We  have  no  in- 
truders on  American  soil,  we  have  not 
suffered  from  the  number  of  men 
called  to  arms.  Why  cannot  we  look 
a  bit  into  the  future,  and  come  into 
this  field  along  with  our  Allies? 
There  is  room  enough  for  all,  and  we 
can  easily  have  our  share  if  the  people 
at  home  will  only  realize  the  need  of 
co-operation. 


H.G.IIun-.UUr.o/  I       .Vr.  // 
pulling  a  ^',-\nch  Jir   Itump   ■  ul. 
deep  up  TOfils  out  oj  hard  ground. 


This  matt  maJe  #55  La.nc{ 

Worth  teoo  an  a.ci*e 

Pulling  Big  siumps  4x  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

HAND        POWER. 


umpPulIer 


One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.     Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.     100  lbs.  pull 
on   the   lever   gives   a   48-ton    pull   on    the   stump. 
Made  of  best  steel— guaranteed   against  break- 
age.     Has   two   speeds— GO   ft.    per  minute   for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for   small   slumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.     Works  equally  well 
on    hillsides    or    marshes    where    horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free    booklet    on    Land    Clearing. 

Walter  J,  Fitzpatrick 

Box    P 

182  Fifth  St. 

San  Franciico, 
Calif.' 
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CONNECTION  WANTED 

BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  tu 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress Box  O.   ran  Pacific. 

JAVA  —  Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  A3o,  Pan  Pacific, 

STRAITS  SF-TTLEMENTS  —  A  mercantile 
house  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  desires 
to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations,  mines, 
stores  and  bazaars.  Address  box  A36,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufacturers  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  country 
people  preferred.  Address  Box  C.  Pan 
Pacific. 

AUSTRALIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  to 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  all 
lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D,  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — W.  J.  Yerby,  the  American  consul 
at  Dakar.  Senegal,  French  West  Africa,  de- 
sires catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  the  following  articles: 
Iron  pots,  iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cut- 
lasses, and  percales  and  other  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  the  tropics,  sliirts,  etc. 

CHICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings 
of  imports  for  sale  in  that  territory.  Ad- 
dress  Box   BM,   Pan   Pacific. 

INDIA — A  firm  in  India  is  interested  in  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  office  and 
household  purposes  such  as  adding  ma- 
chines, washers,  cookers,  watches  and  nov- 
elties of  all  sorts,  in  fact  everything  that 
can  be  sold  in  the  mail  order  business. 
Address  Box  I,   Pan   Pacific. 

AMERIC.\N  EXPORTER  desires  agency 
paper  mills.  News,  wrapping,  book,  flats. 
Want  quotations  in  car  load  lots.  Address 
Box  X,   Fan    Pacific. 

JAPANESE  FIRM — American  branch  desires 
connection  with  wholesale  firm  or  manu- 
facturer dealing  in  surgical  instruments. 
Address   Box    Y,    Pan    Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENT  —  MALACCA  —  Im- 
porter desires  exclusive  agency  for  canned 
milk  and  beverages.  Established  in  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Seremban,  Muar  and  Johare 
Bahru.      Address    Box    A152,    Pan    Pacific. 

INDIA — Bombay  firm  desires  sole  agencies 
for  auto  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
ber goods,  iron  and  steel  commodities, 
novelties,  etc.  Address  Box  A50,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA  —  Large  chemical 
manufacturer  desires  connections  in  India, 
China,  Siam  and  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
dress  Box  A45.    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  concern  exporting  a  line  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  desires  agency  for 
American  products;  willing  to  reciprocate- 
Agencies  already  established  throughout 
English  Colonies,  Canada,  also  China,  Japan 
and  India.     Address  Box  A195.   Fan   Pacific. 


POSITIONS    AVANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification, 
desires  position  with  large  export  and  im- 
port firm  as  assistant  salesmanager;  also 
experienced  in  advertising  trade  survey, 
catalogue  arrangement  and  correspon- 
dence. Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club. 
Address  Box  H,   Pan   Pacific. 

CHINA — Buyer  for  railway  desires  to  secure 
quotations  for  metals,  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery    supplies.      Address     Box     Z,     Pan 

Pacific. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai,  as 
private  secretary.  Has  executive  ability, 
competent  stenographer;  could  take  charge 
of  advertising  for  large  firm.  Address 
Box  F.   Pan   Pacific. 

.ADVERTISER  desires  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.     Address  Box   B.    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  now  located  in  San  Franci.sco 
dr.sires  to  locate  with  importing  and  ex- 
porting firm  seeking  connections  in  Aus- 
tralia. Is  well  posted  on  tariffs,  industrial 
and  factory  laws  of  that  countr\  Address 
Box   A48.   Pan   Pacific. 


POSITIONS     OPEN 

^VANTED  by  an  exporting  firm,  a  young 
man  assistant  in  a  department  handling 
chemicals  and  dry  colors  for  export  and 
domestic  trade.  Reply  in  own  hand  writ 
ing,  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address  Box   DIO.    Pan   Pacific 


TONN.\GE  WILL  ENTER 

PORT  OF  LEAST  COSTS 

{Continued  from  Page  116) 

and  suggestions  expressed,  but  some 
one  should  look  to  it  that  we  keep  up 
with  the  procession  at  all  times. 

During  the  war  we  heard  on  all 
sides  the  advice  to  prepare  for  the 
commerce  that  would  come  after  the 
war.  The  war  is  over  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness is  possible.  Competition  is  keen 
and  no  one  port  or  set  of  merchants 
can  hope  to  control  any  large  part  of 
this  gi'eat  development  unless  they 
are  able  to  give  terms  and  facilities 
for  handling  this  commerce  that  are 
better  or  at  least  as  good  as  may  be 
obtained  through  their  competitors. 

Foreign  markets,  prior  to  the  war, 
were  generally  viewed  by  our  mer- 
chants and  industries  as  places  where 
an  over-production  of  raw  material 
and  some  of  the  finished  products 
could  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  with 
the  contemporaneous  benefit  that  the 
supply  for  domestic  consumption  was 
held  near  the  level  of  domestic  de- 
mands and  prices  could  be  maintained 
firm.  We  as  a  people  have  been  satis- 
fied to  buy  the  product  of  foreign 
manufacture  made  from  our  own  raw 
materials  and  allow  the  profit  to  reach 
the  pocket  of  competitors  which  in 
turn  permitted  them  to  enlarge  their 
field  and  in  many  ways  dominate  the 
trade  in  many  lines. 

It  required  a  great  upheaval  such  as 
experienced  in  this  war  to  point  the 
way  to  a  cure  of  our  natural  tendency 
to  use  our  resources  as  though  the 
day  of  reckoning  would  never  come. 
The  war  has  taught  us  that  foreign 
trade  is  in  reality  a  reciprocal  matter 
and  can  not  be  successfully  promoted 
in  a  one  sided  manner. 

The  products  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  have  a  place  in  our  economic 
life  and  conversly  other  peoples  need 
what  we  have  to  off^er ;  the  great  prob- 
lem now  is  to  arrange  the  means 
through  and  by  which  the  exchange 
can  be  made,  cheaply  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  war  has  caused  many  new  ave- 
nues of  trade  to  be  opened  to  us 
and  has  also  taught  us  that  there  are 
other  places  that  we  can  do  business 
besides  the  U.  S.  A.  and  a  limited  ter- 
ritory in  Europe  to  whom  we  sold  in 
the  past  some  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sities. The  history  of  all  great  mari- 
time nations  shows  us  that  a  situation 
arose  at  some  period  that  forced  the 
widening  nf  the  distributing  terri- 
tory, with  the  consequence  that 
foreign  trade  was  not  only  developed 
but  carefully  fostered  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  in  order  to  keep  pro- 
duction normal  and  prevent  stag- 
nation. 
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I  For  Delivery  | 

I  Concrete  Mixers  | 

I  Many    Sizes  i 


Hoists 

Several  Types 

(With  or  Without  Power) 
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Car  Wheels  and  Axles 

For  All  Purposes 


Write  Us 


MANHACTIKKHS 
San  Francisco  Cable  .iddress 


U.  S.  A. 


"Quolansing" 
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CABLE  "CAIPACO" 


EVERYTHING     BCLIABLC      IN 

PAINTS  &YARNISHES 

rinST        Pivc         AWARDS        ^.  R  I.C 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURCRS  SINCE  ItftS 

OAKLAND    •   •   •   •      CALIFORNIA 
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Pan      P  a  c  i  J 


A  Ne^v  Tool  for  Bendiiio;  Pipe  j 


The  Fey 

Automatic     Grip 

Hickey 


Patent«j 


-_  Will  Not  Slip — A  glance  at  the  cut.  which  will  appear  in 
i  next  months  issue,  will  show  why. 

I  Pipe  clamped  by  pressure  required  to  bend  it. 

I 

I  The  Movable  Jaw  Does  It! 

I  Perfect  Bends  Without  Kinkinf> 


N.  B.  Patterson 

MANLFACTURER 
Address:     100'^:    Club.   Mooadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Export  Trade  Solicited 
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NGO  BOON  SIEW 

DAITOTEI.  TAIPEH 
FORMOSA,  JAPAN 

Formosa  Tea  Exporters 

and 

General  Merchandise  Importers 

Pioneer  Merchant  in  the  Island  desiring  direct  connection 
with  the  American  market 

Codes  Used— A  I.  A  B  C.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Edition, 
Western  Union,  1900. 

Cable  Address:  "Goboonsiew  Taipeb" 

--^urr-  ■  TTrnr^iji'  «Hi^.i  iuniiihiif^niiiiiiiiii  i[ritiihifi.iiiiiiiiiMiiwiiHuwuiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiHiHiii;jiimuiiilimiiiiiiiiiiinl» 
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T  TT  A  TUFR  M  SHOES,  bags 

JLJl/iA.  1  nJl/JA   SUITCASES,  ETC. 

9 


A  LOa 


▼ 


I     Box  Calf,  Willow  Calf.  Tan   Box.   Patent   leather,   Royal  Calf,  Vici  | 

I  Kid  ''Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather  = 

I     Machinery,  Nails.  Eyelets,  Inks.  Shoemakers'  Supplies  of    AU  | 

I  Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing  | 

1       WwtCTn  Union  CoJe  \,  B.  C.  Jih  E<lilir,n  Improvr.l  (jiblr  AdJrp...  "  Dolliver"  i 

1868— Fifty  Years  of  So-rice— 1918  § 

•     619-21  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  i 


I  DoUiver  &  Bro 


B.  F.  HEASTAND 

618  Mission  Street  San  Francisco.  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address, -HEASTAND" 
Representing 

I  Fostoria  Glass  Company 

1  I^r|:<^t  t;i««  K«ciur;.  iu  the  W  urld 

I  Everything  in  Table  Glassware 

1  timurtitiiiiiiill 

I  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company 

I  Evei^-thing  in  Dinnerware 

I  Tbr  Finf*t  Porcy-lain  Madr  in  Oir  World 
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Murry  Jacobs 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Company 

DIRECT  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES 

IRON    and    STEEL    PRODUCTS 

SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 
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T-iIeArcJiiTecT 


is  the  finest  and  most  artistic,  highly  illustrated  magazine 
of  any  class  or  kind  published  west  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  the  only  strictly  Architectural  magazine 
published  in  the  West.  We  make  a  specialty  of  dis- 
playing California  architecture. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading  a  magazine  that  is 
primarily  designed  to  be  of  real,  practical  value  to  you, 
subscribe  to  the  TriEARC^lTECT 

Published  Monthly;  Subscription 

S5.00  Per  Year 

Foreign  .S6.00  Per  Year 

Payable  in  Advance 

Size  of  Type  Page  Sxloy^  Inches 


T-riEAR<5iiTEcT  Pre^ 

PUBLISHERS 

We  Operate  Our  Own  Complete  Printing 
Linotyping  and  Engraving  Plants 


245  Mission  Street 


San  Framcisco 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK.  Hanover  Sqnare 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES. 

Seattle 

Peru 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

New  Orleans 

Salvador 

Chile 

Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  ( INDIA)  Lt<l. 
Calcutta,   liniia 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shaniihai.  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct   shipments   from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

AU  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 
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"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


W:, 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Venezuela"  "Ectiado?-"'  '''Colombia" 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA  i/r/ Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

''Colusa"  "Sa/ita  Ciitz' 


Panama  Service 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Newport "    " Peru  "    "  City  of  Para ' '    '  'Safi  Jose ' '   '  'San  Juan 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


— :^^- — - 


RCH,  1919 


Price  25  Cents 


U.  S.  Has  Billions  For  Foreign  Trade! 

By  iriLLIAM  RL'ILF.DGR  McGARRY 


v>0 


9* 


John  H.  Gerrie 


f     ?3? 


If 

P  Why  Not  Give  Returning  Soldiers 

^PP         A  Chance  In  Overseas  Commerce? 


fp^fe'Ul  For  American  Trade  With  Russia 
Australia  Coinbes  Here  To  Do  Her  Shopping 


A  MAGAZINES^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


ECONOMY ::: 


Sl'EEl) : 


Ship  Plate  Tightener 

A  NEW    INVENTION 


20  Ton  Pressure 


BY 


THE  STROKE 

OF 
THE  HAND 


THIS  IS  HOW 


The  McBride  HydrauKc 
Plate  Tightener 


SPEEDS  UP  SHIPBUILDING  IN 
SEATTLE  YARDS 


EFFICIENCY!!: 


Portable  —  22  inches  over  all  — 
weighs  but  58  pounds 

KASILY  oi>r(aipil  by  onr  man  and  hrlt^f  r.     Dort 
I.  . 1..  i.ing  30  MEN':     TAKES  all 


work  lotmctly  rcquir..„  .. 
itirinfi  out  ol    the   i>latri  by  iu 
p  hy  n; 


1  Ucior  unobiainablr  I 


_  imtnrnsr  pi« 
land-prfssuie. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

Shipbuilders  Machinery  Co..  inr. 

201-2  Maynard  Building 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

SOLE  DISTRIBVTERS 


No.  2  Exerts — 20  ton  pressure 
No.  3  Exens— oO  ion   pressure 


MAMFACTVRERS  OF 
t 

SKINNER  &  EDDY  CORPORATION 

Scarphing  Machine 

Angle   Bevelling  and    Portable    Countersinking 

Motor  Driven  Machines 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


S.  L,  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Honekonc  Oflii-c: 

I  CNG  TANG 

fi  Queen's  Road  Central 


SIMCES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
CEREALS.  COFFEE.  TEA. 
COCOA.  BEANS,  I'EAS. 
BEANS.   WALNITS,    rEAMT.S. 
SEEDS,  OIL  CAKES, 


Seattle  Office: 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Colman  Buildinj^ 

IMPORTS 

FERTILIZERS,  METALS, 
MATCHES,  FIRECRACKERS, 
CRUDE  PRODUCTS   FOR 
MANUFACTURERS 
VEGETABLE  OILS, 


Shanghai  Office 

FUNG  TANG 

No.   1   Jinkee  Road 


ANDLVL  and  FISH  OILS, 
TALLOW.  GREASE,  ETC. 
FIBRES.     RATTANS,    REEDS. 
TANNING   .MATERIALS, 
COPAL.  SHELLAC 


EXPORTS 

STEEL.  HOOP  IRON, 

TIN  PLATE, 

CANNED   FRUIT, 

GLASS, 

GALVANIZED    WIRE. 

TERNE  PLATE, 

SALMON, 

ROSIN. 

WIRE  NAILS. 

BOLTS,  SPIKES, 

CATTLE  BONES, 

LEATHER. 

WATER   PIPE, 

NUTS, 

ALUMINUM, 

IVORY. 

BOILER  PIPE, 

LEAD, 

PARAFFINE, 

PAINTS, 

BARREL    SHOOKS, 

BYRITES, 

BEESWAX, 

CHEMICALS 

CABLE 

ADDRESS  "REDBOIS" 

ALL  CODES 

1 1 1  pftiiiffliiiitititiimciiiuin'Jiimiiiiiip  II I 
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Use  the 

"BEAR 
BRAND" 


Monarch  of  the  Oaks 
Sole  Leather 

famous  the  world  over  for  its 
quality.  Made  from  Cali- 
fornia oak  bark  vat  tanned 
packer  hides. 

Our  three  t-anneries  have 
a  capacity  of  over  2,000 
sides  per  day. 

Prompt  deliveries  assured  on  all 
export  shipments 

Cable  Address:     KULMANSALZ 


TANNERS 

Ni'W  York  S.in  Frnnrisro 


Chicago 


II    I         iiiiiiiMii{iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH'iiiiiii!Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiu 
;  Cable  Address,   "DILL"  I 


owe 

Watch  for  this  Trade-Mark 


EXPORTERS  OF 
Stee!  Products  Chemicals 

Acids  Hcmatinc 

Caustic  Soda  Soda  Ash 

Rosin  Turpentine 

and  Raw  Materials  for  AM  Industries 


Fish  Oil 
Soya  Bean  Oil 
Hides 
Coffee 


IMPORTERS  OF 
Cocoanut  Oil 
Rape  Seed  Oil 
Beans 
Copra 
Rattans  Etc. 


Dye  StufF 

Barytes 

Phenol 


Castor  Oil 
Tallow 
Peanuts 
Silks 


I  DILL  CROSETT,  Inc.  I 

I  235  Pine  Street                                      San  Francisco  i 

I  Branch  Offices  | 

I  128  William  Street                          New  York  | 

I  328  Sannomiya-Cho,  I  Chome     Kobe  Japan  | 

I  Union  Bank  Chambers         Sydney,  Australia  | 
=:iiiiiiilliiliiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii{iii{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih 


Standard  Products  Co. 

Asiatic — Import  and  Export 
Head  OfiSce,  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Manila 
Yokohama 


EXPORTERS,  of  all  American  products,  especially  Iron 
and  Steel  Products,  Machinery,  Black  and  Galvanized 
Pipe,  either  American  or  English  Thread,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, Cutlery,  Sanitary  Fixtures,  Railway  Supplies, 
Asbestos,  Leather  Belting,  Explosives,  Imitation 
Leather,  Automobile  Trucks,  Tractors,  Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Chain,  Plate  and  Window  Glass,   Fabrikoid. 

IMPORTERS,  Raw  Materials  from  Asia,  Camel's  Hair, 
Animal  Hair,  Bristles,  Furs,  Hides  and  Skins,  Human 
Hair,  Egg  Products,  Nuts,  Oils,  Etc. 


Code  Word  "PERKINS."     All  Codes  Used. 


5     References,  First  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Italy,  Dun's    | 
I  or  Bradstreet's,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.  | 

^illllllilllllliiiilliiliiinl i:iiiiiiiiliiiiiililiiiilllllHllllliiillllillillllltillllllllltlllllll>lllllililiitiililiiilli<liiillllii;iii>liiiil>lliillH'Ntllllllllllllllilil'il<llMililllllll<illlllllllllllll!l^ 

^lllllllllllllillliilllllili!iiiniillllllli:iltllllllitiillliillliiliiillltiiiilliilillllllil"llll"ll"llll"llll»llll""'ll"l"llllll"ll''l'll'"ll"ll''l""l"ll'"l" 


Pacific  Coast  | 

United    States  of   America  | 

Buyers'  Headquarters  | 

The  100%  Club  I 

Arcade  Floor  Monadnock  BIdg,  San  Francisco  | 

An  txlensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  is  maintained    for  ihe  benefit  of  | 

buyers,  where  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  are  dispKyed"  s 

THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED  i 

To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The  Club.     An  information  bureau  is  i 

maintained.      All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers.  = 

The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  manufacturers  and  | 

merchants.      Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods  i 

and  ability  to  render  SERVICE   to  the  buying  public.       All   are  leaders  in  1 

their  line,  1 

We  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  all  charge  or  obligation,  i 

Business   connections   established.      Correspondence    invited    in    any    foreign  § 

language,  i 

Send  for  the  Complete  Story  | 
WM   E   HAGUE   Sec  Treas 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  !  |  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 

(IAP*N   MAII    STKAMSHIP  TO  i  si  ^  1 


(JAPA.N  MAIL  STEA.MSHU'  CO.) 
Capiul,  Yen  $100,000,000  Hi-ad  Office,  Tokyo 


RECORD 

BUILDERS 


Heel  •>9_GroM  Touiuge,  SOO.OOO 

TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Between  Seattle  and  llonj:  Konj;  via  Japan  Ports,  Shang- 
hai anti  Manila,  with  Direct  Connrelion  for  All 
Points  in   the  Orient  and   Australia. 
Greatly   Improved    Fanl   Scnicf  of    Larpc.  Iligh-Powt-reil    Modern 
Twin  and  Triple  Screw  Sleanii-hips  with  Uncqualt'd 
Pa^^senger  Accommodations. 

IlISIM,  ICKMKNT: 

S.     S.     »>»n\ii      >Inrn       '.:  I  .OJ"    l«'iii»  S.  S.  KalnrI  >lnrii  liM'OU  l.mf. 

S.  S.  KuMhImI    ^Inrii    ;:  I  .O-JM    t,.nn         S.   S.    AfNiita  ^Inru  Ki.UOri  t<>iiH 

S.  S.  Kanhlran  .Muru    1U,::UU    ttinn         S.    S.    Knmu  .llnru.  lU.UUU  tdnn 

For  further  information,  rates,  tickets,  berth  reservation. 
ftc..  apply  to  any  offict-  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son.  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co..  American  Kxpress  Co.. 
and  ottier  tourist  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  to  the 


OF 


Steel  Cargo 
STEAMSHIPS 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Colman  Building 
Seattle 


Railwjy  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  YorL 


SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 


U  S    \ 


EiiniiaiiiTfmitiimniiiuiiiiiurriiiinTiiTiiiiiuic 


niiJtiiiiiiiriiitniiiiinitiiiiiinniiriiiiiiiiiiimtiii!^ 


Cable  Address,  **Connell" 


All  Codes     1 


i 


Connell  Bros. 
Company 


I   GENERAL  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS   I 


I     A.  0.  Andersen  &  Co. 

(  California) 

SHIPOWNERS 
AGENTS 

BROKERS 

Importers  and  Exporters 


HOMEOFFICi: 
I..  C.  Smilli  Buildinj;.  Seattle.  Was-Ii.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
•18.3  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


OFFICES  ALSO  AT 
Slian^'liai  Manila  Hong  Kong  Singapore 


Direct  cable  conneciions  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Scandinavia,  covering  all  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan.  China,  Philippines. 
Straits  Settlement'.  East  Indies  and  India, 
covering  all  commodities  produced  in  these 
countries,  and  handling  American  raw  and 
manufactured  products. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


New  York 
Copeahfl 

OFFICES  : 
Portland,  Ore. 
gen             Christiania 

Seattle 
Elsinore 

242  California 

Street 

Phono  '^iitti  I 

San  Francisco, 

1426 

Cal 

.17  arch,      1  :i  I  .9 
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Cable  Address,  '  AMtCO,"  San  Francisco 
ABC  5tli  Edition  Bentley's  Western  Union 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Resources  Over  $1,000,000 

Parent  Company  Established  1857 

Exporters 

Factory  Representatives 

Importers 


We  buy  and  sell  raw  materials,  natural 
products  and  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  account  of  foreign  clients; 
or  as  principals. 

New  Accounts  Solicited,  Correspondence 
conducted  in  all  languages. 


I   871    Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


MATSON  LINE  | 

San  Francisco  to  | 

Honolulu  Manila  | 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  | 


MATSON   NAVIGATION   CO. 

120  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Zellerbach  Paper  Company  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

has  established  an  | 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  | 

Under  the  Direction  of  Harold  L.  Zellerbach  § 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for  i 

export  shipment.  i 

Cable  Address — ••Zellerbach**  i 

Codes  1 

A.  B.  C,  5(h  Edition        Bentley's        Western  Union —Liebcrf  | 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents  I 

Yokohama  and  Shanghai 


lllllttlltl'llllllllllllllllllllllltlilllllllllllllKIKIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllll 


iiiiiiiiiimiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii;ii[iiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


lllllll!tllllllllllltlll!lllllllllll£ 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND I ,  Rothwell  &  Co.  inc. 


Export  and  Import 

Bentley's  Code 

Manufacturers'  Export  Representative 

Prepared  to  Supply  All  Requirements  in 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Metals  of  All  Kinds 

Machinery  and  Industrial  Equipment 

Of  All  Descriptions 

Building  Material 

Chemicals 

Construction  and  Supply  Specialties 

Buy  and  Sell  for  account  of  foreign 

clients  merchandise  of 

every  description 

Operating  In 

Australia  China  Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies      Philippines 

British  India 

West  Coast  of  Mexico 

Central  and  South  America 

245  MISSION  STREET 
San  Francisco  California,  USA 

^liiiiiiiiiiiiii!ianiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii;:;iiii  1 1  h  u  i 


Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Importers— Exporters 
Shipping 

97  Warren  St.       Lonja  Del  Comercio  517  Kobe 

New  York  Havana^  Cuba  Japan 

IMPORTS: 

China  Wood  Oil,  Peanut  Oil.  Soya  Bean  Oil.  Perilla  Oil, 

Fish  Oil,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Rapeseed    Oil,  Whale 

Oil,    Castor  Oil,   Sesame    Oil,    Beans. 

Peas.  Peanuts,  Silk  Piece  Goods 

Ginger.  Copra  and  Hemp 

EXPORTS: 

Canned  Fruits.  Canned  Fish,   Canned   Milk,  Resin.   Dye- 
stuffs,  Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  ParafEne, 
Iron,  Steel,  Machinery 

Correspondence  Invited 
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Americas  &  Orient  Co. 


EXPORT 


nf!irut>2iii(iitiiitui:  <<!iii'iiiii  i<k»<i  K' 
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112  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


tr     uu  uuuil  Ulf 


I  Industrial  Minerals  Co.,  Inc. 


I 


Monadnock    Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Pli..n.-   Ki-arny  2181 
1 01  R  ISQl  IRIF.S  a  ILL  RECKII  E  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTIOS 


■ufijrs.iiBTiiir'Tfr  Amswfaw 


Tnmn!mmimimTmnmniimmiriiiMinim[i!iii.'5iiiitiiiiiimiiiiiiiii]!iiii!iiiii= 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  CO. 

SHIP  BROKERS,  CAI 
AND  APPF 

341  Montgomery  Street 


STEAMSHIP 
AGENTS 


SHIP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS 
AND  APPRAISERS 


PIIOSEGARFIFJ.D  L'24l 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Melville  S.   Ii.plitz 


F.  L.  'Willekes  MacDonald 


MacDonald  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
454  Montgomery   Street 

C*blr  AiUlrn*  MACDO.     All  Cod« 

Vancouver,  B.  C.      744  Hastings  St.  W. 
New  York  City,  37  Liberty  Street 

CUe  Addroi  MACDONALD.     A1I  Codn 

Importers,    Exporters 
Tea  Experts 

Hiivcr!-  Agents,  Indentors,  Warphousenien,  Shipping, 
Commission,  Consignments  Financed 

EXPORTS— 

Slerl  Kails,  Bars,  Structural  Materials,  Machinery,  In- 
dustri.ll  Chemicals.  Nails.  Tinplate,  Sheets,  Rosin,  Lin- 
seed Oil,  Drums,  Baled  Newspaper,  Enamelware,  Oil 
Clolh,  Food  Products.  Preserved  and  Dried  Fruits,  Beans, 
Liquors,  Licensed  Narcotics  and  Wholesale  Beverage 
Dealers. 

TEA  EXPERTS— 

Tea  Valuations  Furnished. 

IMPORTS— 

Raw  Products.  Oils,  Tea,  Rubber,  Chemicals,  Tallow, 
Spices,  Essential  Oils,  Fertilizer.  Tapioca,  Copra,  Co- 
coa, Ground  Nuts,  Peas,  Beans. 

We  take  complete  charge  of  shipments,  customs  entries, 
warehousing,  weighing,  sampling,  forwarding  to  inland  con- 
Si  BMir  YOUR  OFFERS 


MARVIN  SHOE  CO.  Inc. 

Shoes  Wholesale 

216  Market  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Large   Stock   of 

Men's,  Women's.  Boys' 
and    Childrens'    Shoes 


Bentley  Code 

Cable  Address   "Vlnmar.' 


lENNIS  and  OUTING 
SHOES 

All   .styles  on   Hand 

a^o 
RUBBER    BOOTS 

and  SHOES 
on    hand    for    iin- 
medlate     shipment 


II 


MapBHHT)  06yBHaH  Ko,  Kopn. 

OniOBAH  nP04A}KA 
I   216  MapKerb  y.i.,  Cehi  <I>paHuncKo,   Kaji.,  C.  HI.  A. 
I  Bcibiiioft  BbiCopij  paaHbixT,  OacoHOBTj 

I       My^CKOft,  JIAMCKOft  ii  .il-BTCKOH  OByBH. 
I  06yBb  4-1151  nrpi  H  npory.ioKT,. 

I  a  TaKJKC  FesiiHOBaa  06yBb  /yis  MopflKoat. 

i      Cable   Address   "Vinmar."    Bentley's  Code 

I  MARVIN  SHOE  CO.  Inc. 

■  COMERCI.WTES   DE   Z.-\P.\TOS   AL    POR    MAYOR 

I  216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  EE.  UU. 

i  Gran  deposito  de  zapatos  para  hombres,  senoras  y  ninos 

I  Zapatos  para  jugar  tennis  y  para  el  campo. 

i  Tcnemos  toda  clasc  de  estilos.  asi  como  zapatos  dc  hulc 

I  para  embarcar   inmediatamente. 

i  Se  sollclta  el  comercio  de  exportacl6n        "Vlnmar,"  C6d.  Bentley's 

iliillitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillliiiiiiliiliiiiiililinilllliiilMirlliNiiiilliiiUiliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiililiiiiii^ 


iliiiiiiiiiiii[iiiliillll[lllllilill[lltiliiiiiiiiiiilliiiiliiiilllljtillllllllllllliiiiilniiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Inspection  -  Testing 


ICxamlnattoDM    —    Certification 

niaterlnln    nnd     Equipment 

ffir   Kxport 

H.  n.   Mnterlal  —  Machinery 

]tli-tnl  ProJiictM — fleiicrfll  MdNC. 


Sampling,  AnalynlN  ond 

Certlflcntlon  of 

OIIn,    OreH,    Mloeraln 

and    other 
Impnrtpil     ]tlaterIalN 


R.  E.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

=  Controlled    by    Abliot    A.    Hanka 

I  Established    1866 

I     Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

i  ReprenentutlveB  In  Priuclpnl  Clllea  and  Porta 


Scott,  Sugden  &  Lamont 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 

^TFFI   fo^mrlfE^rJ:  IRON 

kj  X   J-J-L-ii-J      Slock     Shipments       ±±lV/il 


L  iiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimimiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniC 


I  MARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

I  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

I  Cable  Address:   "  IFALTERSCOT" 

I  OFFICES  IN 

I    CHICAGO  SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 

fitii^iiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii>iniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<iMiiiii[[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu<iiiiiiiiiiiii»^  iiiii'i 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF    INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 
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Wm.  Rutledge  McGarry 
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San  Francisco,  California 
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New  York 
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PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly 
development  of  COMMERCE  among  ALL, 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
aims  to  give  authentic  information  bearing 
upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign 
Trade;  that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  may  rest  upon  an  t'liduring  basis 
of  recijjrocal  benefaction  to  all  peoples  who 
look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial  advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to 
send  cards  of  introduction  with  Foreign 
lluyern  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully  assured  that 
such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and 
INFORMATION  Bureaus,  while  traveling  in 
the    United    States. 

Pao  Pnelflc  Is  published  monthly.  Sub- 
scription price,  $3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  ad- 
vance. Single  copies,  25  cents.  Advertising 
rates  on  application.  Correspondence  in  any 
language.      Address    all    communications    to 

PAN     PACIFIC     CORPORATION,     PubllftherM. 
01 S    Mission    Streett    San    FranelNCo 
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.ma^a^ine    of 
international  commerce 


Billions   for   Foreign  Trade 

All    the    World   Looks  to  the  United   States 
For  Rehabihtation  and   Commodities  of  Life 

By   WILLIAM   RUTLEDGE    McGARRY 


THERE  is  no  Pan  Pcacific  Country 
that  does  not  today  regard  the 
United  States  as  a  gold  mine  for  the 
Foreign  buyer.    The  general  assump- 
tion   abroad    is    that    America    has 
stored  away  in  partly  manufactured 
products,  an  available  supply  worth 
nearly  $3,000,000,000  at  the  current 
rates  of  exchange.    Such  buyers  are 
saying  that,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tinuous industry,  America  should  dis- 
tribute these  commodities  among  the 
,       Pan  Pacific  peoples,  so  as  to  stabilize 
i      prices,   absorb   our   man   power   and 
'       keep  the  wheels  of  production  on  the 
go. 

Asiatic  Russia  wants  everything, 
from  tractors  to  phonographs,  to  or- 
ganize her  industry ;  Java  wants  ma- 
chinery for  sugar  plants ;  China  wants 
a  multitude  of  manufactured  articles  ; 
Japan  wants  chemicals,  steel  and  iron  ; 
Mexico  wants  railroads,  machinery, 
and  a  thousand  other  things ;  Central 
and  South  America  are  wide  open 
for  a  variety  of  products  which  they 
ALL  insist  that  America  has  on 
hand. 

The  first  impression  gained  from  a 
superficial  consideration  of  the  situ- 
ation would  seem  to  justify  the  claims 
of  other  countries  on  our  apparently 
exhaustless  stores.  And  even  in  this 
country  there  is  a  scrutinizing  hunch 
that  we  ought  to  sell  when  the  de- 
mand from  overseas  is  clamorous  and 
incessant.  But,  when  one  examines 
conditions  a  little  closer,  the  appar- 
ently easy  becomes  the  manifestly 
hard. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  with  its  re- 
pudiation of  the  French  loans  intrud- 
ing into  every  discussion  of  its  future 
credit,  it  requires  considerable  opti- 
mism to  become  enthusiastic  in  con- 


sidering its  trade  requirements  or 
proposals.  Yet,  the  educated  resi- 
dent of  Siberia  asserts  that  a  com- 
mercial leader  should  be  a  dealer  in 
hope  as  well  as  in  confidence  and 
credit.  He  believes  that  a  banker 
should  tell  him  how  to  do  the  impos- 
sible, not  how  not  to  do  the  possible. 
Regarding  credit,  like  the  miracle  of 
Loaves  and  Fishes,  as  a  "gathering 


It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  un- 
balanced condition  of  trade 
places  an  artificial  embargo  on 
our  exportations  by  making 
American  goods  unreasonably  ex- 
pensive to  the  foreign  buyer; 
this  artificial  embargo  will  re- 
main as  a  stumbling  block  un- 
less we  become  permanent  in- 
vestors i  n  foreign  lands.  T  o 
equalize  the  markets  we  must  be- 
come exporters  of  capital  by  way 
of  investments  in  foreign  enter- 
prises to  make  our  trade  relations 
just  to  other  peoples  as  well  as 
creditable  to  ourselves. 


of  fragments"  and  capable  of  con- 
stant growth  by  being  prudently  de- 
voured, he  insists  that  present  prices 
are  merely  conventional  usages  under 
the  direction  of  present  circumstance 
and  that  WEALTH  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  power  of  exchange. 

Manifestly,  as  a  principle  of  sound 
economics,  the  Russian  observations 
are  correct.  Wealth  really  does  origi- 
nate in  this  power  of  exchange  which 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare  by 
facilitating  trade.  Divest  wealth  of 
this  power  and  it  degenerates  into  a 
useless  object.  1 1  becomes  a  dead 
thing.  Only  in  varying  modes  of  mo- 
tion can  wealth  endure.  It  must  serve 
or  vanish.  Death  has  placed  its 
mailed  fist  on  everything  except  the 
active.     Hence    wealth    depends    o  n 


service  and  utility  to  achieve  its  own 
continuity. 

We  may  derive  profit  from  dirty 
cars  and  incompetent  operators  but 
never  from  useless  or  inactive  dol- 
lars. It  was  a  spiteful  misanthrope 
who  said  that  an  active  dollar  knew 
no  conscience.  It  is  only  an  empty 
stomach  that  knows  no  conscience. 
Hunger,  and  not  money,  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  hunger  is  the  foster  child 
of  idleness  who,  in  every  age,  has 
furnished  the  misleading  attraction 
in  a  family  row. 

The  instinct  to  trade  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  So  we  may  gain  a 
little  knowledge  from  impoverished 
Russia  if  we  look  deep  enough  under 
its  skin.  The  cutaneous  disorders 
that  appear  upon  the  surface  do  not 
penetrate  the  heart.  Asiatic  Russia 
has  this  instinct  of  trade.  There  are 
about  2.5,000,000  instincts  in  this  re- 
gion that  have  a  religious  contempt 
of  the  Bolsheviki  and  a  decided  at- 
tachment to  their  own  local  govern- 
ments, such  a  s  Tomsk,  Tobalsk, 
Irkutsk,  Yenesei,  Yakutsk,  Amur, 
Tiansbaikal,  and  others. 

This  territory,  originally,  was  oc- 
cupied by  about  300,000  Cossacks 
and  5,000,000  native  peasants.  Emi- 
grants from  European  Russia,  be- 
tween 1883  and  1913,  made  up  the  bal- 
ance of  the  present  population.  The 
Cossacks  were  the  militant  cowboys, 
holding  their  lands  under  military 
service;  the  old  natives  remind  one 
of  our  own  aborigines  among  the 
Cherokees,  while  the  emigrants  re- 
sembled our  very  early  settlers  on  the 
agricultural  plains. 

In  each  case  the  economic  life  ap- 
peared sterile.  Lack  o  f  transpor- 
tation in  both  cases  was  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  progress,  for  the  lack 
of  wealth.  Transportation  made  the 
United  States  as  it  will  assuredly 
transform  the  urmans  of  the  Avacu- 
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mcoka  into  another  Wisconsin,  the 
slopes  of  Tiutihe  into  another  Messa- 
ba.  the  Bay  of  Hadji  into  an  Astoria, 
plant  another  Portland  en  the  shores 
of  Terney  and  create  a  Pittsburg  in 
the  region  cf  St.  Olga. 

Here  are  cattle  ranges,  rivalling  the 
irrigated  stretches  of  the  Colorado; 
farms,  private  and  communal,  as  well 
as  potential  and  accessible,  awaiting 
the  plow,  the  tractor,  the  harvester; 
fisheries  and  lumbering;  zinc  mines 
and  lead  mines;  silver  and  gold,  cop- 
per and  iron,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  are  waiting  upon  the  al- 
chemy of  transportation  to  burst  in- 
to the  tide  of  commerce  as  a  mighty 
contribution  toward  the  wealth  of 
this  necessitous  world. 

Paternalism  Will  Not 
Attract  r.  S.  Capital. 

But  right  here  is  where  Russia 
will  have  to  adjust  its  theories  of 
public  ownership  to  an  angle  more  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  direction  of 
economic  progress  which  American 
experience  has  demonstrated  best  for 
the  public  and  the  individual  good. 
For,  from  the  viewpoint  of  American 
investors,  as  well  as  from  every  high 
spot  in  the  range  of  human  progress, 
paternalism  and  public  ownership  has 
spelled  national  and  industrial  decay. 
There  has  never  been  a  paternalistic 
race  that  has  sur\'ived  the  tendency  of 
public  monopoly  to  destroy  ambition, 
absorb  the  creations  of  humanity  and 
sterilize  the  instrumentalities  o  f 
wealth.  There  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  such  a  thing  as  public 
wealth.  The  moment  it  becomes  pub- 
lic it  ceases  to  move,  and  retires  that 
part  of  potential  energy  from  par- 
ticipation in  exchange. — the  inspir- 
ation of  all  wealth. 

If  Asiatic  Russia  desires  the  co- 
operation of  American  business  men 
in  habilitating  and  organizing  her  in- 
dustry it  would  seem  to  be  a  sine  qua 
non  of  the  co-partnership  that  the 
permanency  of  individual  enterprise, 
and  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the 
Kurgan,  rather  than  the  festering 
character  o  f  paternalistic  anaemia 
should  be  accepted  as  the  prime 
factor  in  the  association. 

Perhaps  I  should  define  the  Kur- 
gan? It  is  that  rich  alluvial  steppe 
southeast  of  the  Urals  and  the 
swamps  of  Tobalsk.  600,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  Dominated  by  indi- 
vidualistic and  co-operating  Moujiks 
or  farmers  having  no  use  for  govern- 
ment ownership,  and  possessing  the 
only  power  in  Russia  that  has  put 
P.o'shevkism  on  the  run. 

Under  private  ownership  the  Rail- 
roads of  America  have  paid  more 
wages,  and  carried  freight  and  pas- 
sengers  cheaper,   than   any   state 


owned  railroad  in  the  world.  Under 
private  ownership  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  advanced  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  the  territory  penetrated 
many  fold  greater  than  any  country 
possessing  State  owned  railroads,  not 
excepting  Germany. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Dakotas.  Washington.  Kansas. 
Nebraska  and  Iowa,  under  dates  of 
1880    and    1913.    will    tell    the    tale. 

Divest  wealth  of  the  power  of 
exchange  and  it  degenerates  into 
a  useless  object.  It  must  serve 
or  vanish.  Hence  wealth  de- 
pends on  utility  and  service  to 
achieve  its  own   continuity. 

I-Yom  a  terrain  as  innocent  of  achieve- 
ment as  Tibet  or  Mongolia,  these  Com- 
monwealths of  America,  responding 
to  the  touch  of  transportation  in 
private  hands,  have  poured  billions 
on  top  of  billions  into  the  wealth  of 
nations  and  are,  today,  preparing  to 
feed  the  hungry  world. 

Wealth,  Transportation 
and  Private  Enterprise 

In  the  States  mentioned  there  is 
about  the  same  railroad  mileage  as 
in  all  of  India  with  its  300,000,000 
people.  A  comparison  of  industry 
with  the  per  capita  mileage  in  both 
regions  will  furnish  a  comprehensive 
lessen  to  those  willing  to  be  advanced. 
A  .similar  lesson  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
dustrial advancement  of  Japan.  In 
1880.  with  only  75  miles  of  railroad, 
its  foreign  trade  was  less  than  50,- 
OOO.OOO  yen.  In  1914.  with  5281 
miles  it  was  crowding  the  three  bil- 
lion yen  mark. 

The  results  have  been  similar  in 
.Africa,  in  Argentine,  and  in  Brazil. 
In  1880,  Africa  had  only  538  miles; 
in  1914,  it  possessed  21,578  miles.    In 


Permanency  of  trade  is  what  the 
I'nited  States  wants.  When  we 
go  Into  a  market  we  shall  go  as 
investors,  if  possible,  for  per- 
manency, and  not  as  speculators 
to  absorb  the  vitals  of  other  as- 
piring races. 

1880,  Argentine  had  1,536  miles;  in 
1914,  it  had  20,-596  miles.  In  1880, 
Brazil  could  claim  only  2174  miles, 
while  in  1914,  it  possessed  13,819 
miles.  In  every  instance  transpor- 
tation lifted  the  people  from  compara- 
tive penury  to  an  appearance  of 
luxury  and  industrial  content. 

The  favorable  difference  discovered 
in  the  American  accounting  results 
from  the  greater  amount  of  wealth 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  people 


instead  of  being  absorbed  in  trans- 
portation as  by  publicly  owned  and 
operated  lines. 

The  wealth  absorbed  from  the  pro- 
ducer by  paternalistic  railroads  is 
from  twice  to  nine  times  that  by 
American  privately  owned  roads  for 
transportation  service. 

The  New  South  Wales  and  New- 
Zealand  railroads  charge  SI. 74  per 
ton  mile;  the  South  West  Australia 
and  Mctoria  systems  charge  $1.84  per 
ton  mile;  Denmark  charges  $2.33  per 
t  0  n  mile ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
charges  $2.39  a  ton  mile ;  while  Ger- 
many on  its  fast  freight  charges  $6.59 
per  ton  mile.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  received  only  0.728  per  ton 
mile.,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  pay 
the  American  laborer  45.14  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earning  of  the  roads, 
which  ripples  into  the  stream  of  com- 
mercial life  to  stimulate  and  \italize 
all  industrial  energies  and  bring  pros- 
perity to  all. 

In  the  distribution  of  wealth  Amer- 
ican railroads  under  private  ownier- 
ship  have  been  unsurpassed.  Ameri- 
can employees  receive  six  times  more 
than  Japanese,  twice  as  much  as  Ger- 
mans, two  and  a  half  more  than  Eng- 
lishmen, three  times  more  than  the 
French  and  twice  as  much  as  the 
Danish  workers. 

The  efficiency  of  private  service  has 
made  this  possible.  For,  while  Ger- 
many with  650,000  freight  cars  has 
been  able  to  deliver  only  37,000,000,- 
000  tons  1  mile,  the  United  States 
with  2,300,000  freight  cars  delivers 
288,000,000,000  tons  1  mile.  Ger- 
many with  79,000  passenger  cars  car- 
ried only  24,746,000,000  passengers  1 
mile,  while  the  United  States,  with 
only  52,004  passenger  cars  carried 
35,129,000,000  passengers  1  mile,  in 
1914. 

Individual  Enterprise 
In  Creating  Wealth 

This  single  feature  of  transpor- 
tation is  cited  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  possible  copartners  in  the  trade  re- 
vival of  the  world  from  an  un-Ameri- 
can misconception  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  commercial  hesitancy 
whenever  American  wealth  is  invited 
to  participate  in  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  other  people.  It  forms 
the  subject  of  definite  discussion  in 
all  industrial  centers  of  America  and 
is  here  advanced  to  suggest  a  proper 
perspective  for  our  future  activities 
in  international  trade. 

Another  instance,  which  foreign 
readers  may  recall  with  profit,  is  the 
capacity  to  compete  which  personal 
initiative  in  the  United  States  reveals. 
A  year  or  so  ago  our  own  people, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
were  skeptical  of  our  ability  to  meet 
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the  shipping  program  of  the  brilliant 
Japanese.  Yet,  today,  we  have  1399 
sea  going  steamers  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  5,535,493  against  588 
steamers  and  2  sailors  of  ocean  going 
Japanese  vessels  possessing  a  total 
registered  tonnage  of  only  1,137,327 
tons.  And  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  while  Japan  has  7  steamers 
above  10,000  tons,  the  United  States 
has  23;  while  Japan  has  but  one  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  tons,  we  have 
22;  between  7,000  and  8,000  tons, 
Japan  has  14,  while  we  have  48 ;  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  Japan  has  22, 
the  United  States  has  126;  between 
5,000  and  6,000  .Japan  has  45,  the 
United  States,  165;  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  Japan  has  144,  the  United 
States  has  480. 

Yet  this  important  concession  must 
be  yielded  in  favor  of  Japanese  enter- 
prise ;  recognizing  the  importance  of 
communications  she  has  gone  into 
shipping  with  a  spirit  that  becomes  a 
monumental  compliment  to  her  ca- 
pacity to  do  big  things  in  the  econo- 
mic elevation  of  the  world.  With  the 
fleet  she  does  possess  she  developed 
an  international  trade  during  the  11 
months  ending  November  30,  1918, 
amounting  to  3,257,000,000  yen,  with 
a  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  of 
249,000,000  yen. 

In  Manchuria,  due  to  her  railroad 
communications  which  have  assisted 
in  the  process  of  organizing  industry, 
she  developed  a  total  trade  in  the 
years  of  1916  and  1917,  of  370,000,- 
000  yen.  Her  exports  to  China  dur- 
ing the  same  time  were  604,000,000 


yen,  while  her  imports  were  328,000,- 
000  yen,  leaving  a  balance  in  her 
favor  of  276,000,000  yen  in  a  couple 
of  years,  although,  covering  the  same 

In  the  distribution  o  f  wealth 
American  rail  roads,  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  have  been  un- 
surpassed. American  employees 
receive  six  times  more  than  the 
Japanese,  twice  as  much  as  the 
Germans,  two  and  a  half  times 
more  than  the  English,  three 
times  more  than  the  French,  and 
twice  as  much  as  the  Danish 
workers. 

period,  the  foreign  trade  of  China  has 
decreased  twelve  per  cent. 

During  the  same  time  Japan  has 
been  increasing  her  specie  holdings, 
until  it  now  amounts  to  1,552,000,000 
yen,  two  thirds  of  which  is  deposited 
in  the  centers  of  trade  of  Europe  and 
America  to  protect  her  yen  exchange. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  communi- 
cations, whether  public  or  private,  in 
the  development  of  domestic  or  inter- 
national wealth  ;  hence,  in  view  of  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  render  a  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter transporation  than  any  other 
people,  it  becomes  a  persuasive  sug- 
gestion to  all  comers  of  the  desirable 
policies,  hereafter  to  be  pursued. 

Americans  Will  Invest 
Billions    In    Prosperity 

The  fact  that  through  our  personal 
initiative  the  people  of  the  United 
States   have   shown   superlative   effi- 


ciency in  recent  times  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  implication  that  we 
want  to  exclude  any  other  nation 
from  gaining  wealth  in  international 
trade.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  we  want  a  wealthy  world  to 
trade  with,  and  we  welcome  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  that  will  develop 
that  wealth. 

That  is  the  sentiment  of  Industrial 
America.  It  was  expressed  this  way, 
by  George  Ed.  Smith,  President  of 
the  American  Manufacturer's  Export 
Association : 

"We  desire  to  increase  Ameri- 
can exports,  but,  in  doing  so  we 
recognize  that  any  permanent 
expansion  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  nations  which  buy  our  pro- 
ducts. We  make  no  secret  plans 
for  the  exploitation  o  f  other 
peoples  but  take  counsel  to- 
gether in  public  upon  the  best 
methods  for  meeting  the  world's 
demands  for  those  things  which 
the  United  States,  because  of  its 
natural  aptitude,  can  make  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other 
country." 

Permanency  of  trade  is  what  the 
United  States  wants.  The  mere 
ability  to  make  a  single  sale,  or  to 
unload  our  surplus  in  the  lap  of  a 
necessitous  world,  is  not  on  the  pro- 
gram. When  we  go  into  a  market 
we  shall  go  as  investors,  if  possible, 
for  permanency,  and  not  as  specu- 
lators to  absorb  the  vitals  of  other  as- 
piring races. 

(Continued    on    Page    198) 
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Bolivia,    Country   of  Marvelous   Contrasts 

ONE  THIRD  OF  POPULATION  USE  IMPORTED  GOODS 
THE  OTHERS  WOULD  IF  THEY  COULD  GET  THEM 


Bv  ALBERTO  PALACIOS 


THE  intense  excitement  of  the 
war  has  been  transformed  in- 
to reconstruction  everywhere  and  all 
the  energies  that  were  used  for  fight- 
ing are  now  being  utilized  for  replac- 
ing losses,  thereby  increasing  com- 
merce, reorganizing  industries  and 
opening  new  markets.  All  the  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  discoveries  and 
inventions  utilized  for  destruction, 
will  be  used  advantageously  in  the 
industries  and  in  transportation. 

It  i  s  well  recognized  that  new 
methods  are  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade.  In  order  to  obtain 
these.  Universities  are  open- 
ing classes  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  are  sending  commissions 
to  Siberia,  China  and  South  America 
and  advertising  agencies  are  publish- 
ing a  great  deal  of  instructive  litera- 
ture. 

Great  War  A  Teacher 
Of    Profitable    Things 

The  Great  War  has  taught  us  good 
and  profitable  things,  showing  us  that 
the  world  is  not  confined  to  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  California  and  that 
there  are  other  countries,  no  matter 
how  small,  that  possess  wealth  and 
useful  natural  resources,  without 
which  humanity  cannot  exist.  With- 
out the  tin,  the  copper,  the  tungsten 
and  the  antimony  from  Bolivia,  the 
Allies  would  not  have  been  able  to 
manufacture  the  large  amount  of 
guns  and  ammunition  which  gave 
them  victory. 

There  is  in  South  America  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  increase  business  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  This 
is  prompted  through  some  merchants 
inability  to  do  business  with  their 
former  European  connections  and 
among  others  because  they  hope  to 
obtain  greater  advantages.  Conse- 
quently trade  has  increased  fourfold 
and  understanding  has  been  im- 
proved. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
German  methods  of  increasing  busi- 
ness and  about  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing them.  The  Germans  have 
had  success  in  foreign  business  on  ac- 
count of  their  easy  adaption  to  local 
customs;  they  learn  foreign  languages 
quickly,  are  eager  to  please  their 
clients  by  making  modifications  in 
their   merchandise   t  o   suit   require- 
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ments ;  they  open  banks  where  con- 
venient and  fill  orders  with  exactness. 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade  to  follow  these  methods, 
but  not  the  wrong  principle  of  the 
Germans  in  trying  to  get  immediate 
benefits,  regardless  of  the  future,  in 
which  they  exploited  the  countries 
traded  with  as  much  as  they  could, 
without  interesting  themselves  i  n 
economical  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  in  Bolivia  a  very  strange 
and  curious  phenomenon.  While 
France,  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land   invested    capital    for    the    con- 
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struction  of  railroads,  working  of  the 
mines  and  public  enterprises,  the 
Germans  did  not  contribute  one  cent 
for  development.  On  the  other  hand 
the  German  Empire  was  the  main 
country  of  export  to  Bolivia  and  in 
this  way  the  markets  of  this  country 
were  used  as  channels  through  which 
gold  sent  by  the  former  countries  was 


received  by  the  banks  in  Berlin. 

Foreign  capital  invested  in  Boli\ia 
amounts  to  §46,000,000,  of  which 
S30,000,000  has  been  spent  in  rail- 
roads by  foreign  companies  and  $16,- 
000,000  was  loaned  to  the  Bolivian 
Government  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  public  enterprises. 

Up  to  1013,  the  year  preceding  the 
war,  there  were  170  incorporated 
companies  in  the  country  with  a  total 
capital  of  $1.50,000,000.  These  were 
mostly  in  the  mining  business. 

Bolivia  exported  in  1917  goods  to  a 
value  of  $65,000,000.  and  $20,000,000 
of  this  amount  repre.sented  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  trade 
increase  of  the  country,  but  that  is 
not  the  sole  consideration  when 
studying  the  financial  situation  of 
Boli\'ia  and  its  opportunities,  as  there 
are  other  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  object  of  this  and  suc- 
ceeding articles  will  be  to  show  some 
of  the  opportunities. 

Outlets  To  The  Sea 
Are  By  Railroads 

The  geographical  position  of 
Bolivia,  is  far  inland  from  the  sea  and 
on  this  account  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years  t  o  construct  railroads.  De- 
prived of  maritime  ports,  its  efforts 
have  been  to  reach  the  coast  by  rail- 
roads, having  already  constructed 
three  lines  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
reaching  the  ports  of  Antofagasta, 
Arica  and  Mollendo,  in  connection 
with  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  Rail- 
roads; a  line  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Amazones  and  another  which  con- 
nects with  the  North-Central  line  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  giving  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  several  lines  under  pro- 
ject and  others  under  constuction  and 
American  capital  will  find  in  them  a 
good  investment,  if  it  will  free  itself 
from  former  prejudices  and  look  upon 
this  class  of  investment  with  a  more 
liberal  judgment. 

The  Boli\nan  Government  is  now 
constructing  a  line  between  La  Paz 
and  Yungas  with  a  New  York  loan. 
This  line  has  a  length  of  seventy-five 
miles  and  it  is  the  intention  to  ex- 
tend it  100  miles  to  the  Beni  River, 
bringing  together  the  Western  Moun- 
tains with  the  forests  and  the  plains 
of  the  Amazonic  zone.  This  line  is 
guaranteed  with  a  tax  levied  on  the 
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cocoa,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able products  of  the  country. 

The  Government  is  also  construct- 
ing with  money  obtained  in  the 
country,  a  106-mile  line  between  Po- 
tosi  and  Sucre,  but  it  is  required  to 
raise  more  money  for  its  prompt  com- 
pletion. 

Second   Largest   Road 
Building  on  French  Loan 

With  money  borrowed  in  France, 
the  Bolivian  Government  is  now  con- 
structing the  last  section  of  the  Ar- 
gentina-Bolivia-Peru Railroad  and 
when  completed,  it  will  be  the  second 
in  length  of  any  single  road  in  the 
world,  after  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad. 

There  is  a  railroad  in  project  be- 
tween Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz 
and  its  construction  will  begin  soon. 
American  capital  has  there  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  investment,  as 
the  railroad  will  cross  a  very  rich 
country.  It  will  run,  first  through  a 
large  mineral  section,  then  through 
valleys  of  temperate  climate,  where 
wheat,  cereals  and  fruits  are  culti- 
vated and  will  end  in  the  Department 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  wonderfully 
rich  land,  but  still  unexploited.  Cane 
sugar  and  cotton  of  fir.st  quality  is 
cultivated  in  this  department,  which 
also  ha.s  immense  grazing  lands ;  re- 
cently oil  has  been  found,  of  which 
despatches  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press. 

Total  railroad  mileage  now  in  op- 
eration is  1200  miles  and  342  miles 
are  nearing  completion. 

Traveling  and  business  men  will 
find   many   opportunities   in   Bolivia. 


They  will  be  informed  by  some  people 
that  they  possess  tin,  copper  or  anti- 
mony mines  but  that  they  cannot 
work  them  for  lack  of  money  or  that 
they  cannot  be  worked  advantagously 
as  they  are  too  far  from  the  rail- 
roads ;  the  farmers  will  show  large 
and  beautiful  properties  with  good 
climate  but  they  also  cannot  be 
worked  advantageously  for  lack  of 
machinery  and  knowledge  of  new 
methods  of  cultivation. 

They  will  see  that  as  soon  as  a  rail- 
road is  completed,  miners  and  farmers 
will  begin  to  work  alongside  of  the 


line,  increasing  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  To  corroborate 
this  I  wish  to  mention  that  the  Bo- 
livian Government  guarantees  the 
payment  of  5%  interest,  should  the 
railroads  not  net  such  percentage  of 
profits,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
no  one  has  had  recourse  to  this  grant 
as  the  profits  always  have  been 
greater. 

Open  New  Markets 
Now  World  Slogan 

To  open  new  markets  is  the  slogan. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  are 
opened,  but  it  is  essential  to  create 
new  markets,  to  increase  trade  by 
sending  railroad  materials,  by  work- 
ing mines,  by  shipping  farm  ma- 
chinery under  easy  terms  and  by  loan- 
ing money  for  public  enterprises  and 
for  construction  of  roads  and  works 
for  the  protection  of  health.  With 
this  development  commerce  will  in- 
crease. 

One  third  of  the  Bolivian  popu- 
lation use  imported  goods  and  two 
thirds  the  few  local  products  of  the 
country,  dressing  themselves  with  the 
wool  of  their  own  sheep  and  wearing 
shoes  made  from  leather  of  their  own 
cattle.  This  is  done  from  necessity 
as  the  Bolivians  live  far  from  trans- 
portation centers,  without  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  living  conditions. 

Those  that  work  i  n  mines  and 
cities,  live  under  better  conditions 
and  expend  several  times  as  much  as 
tho.se  residing  where  there  are  no 
transportation  facilities.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  create  new  markets 
and  there  is  no  other  country  but  the 
United  States  which  is  in  a  position 
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to  develop  the  work  of  civilization, 
taking  due  profit  from  it. 

There  are  few  countries  that  pos- 
sess the  advantages  that  Bolivia 
offers  for  the  daring  American  spirit. 
Here  will  be  found  a  broad  countrj- 
for  enterprise  and  a  land  of  strange 
and  rough  topography.  In  order  to 
reach  its  populated  centers  it  is  neces- 
sar>'  for  the  traveler  to  take  a  train, 
make  himself  comfortable  in  a  Pull- 
man car  and  cross  the  uninhabited 
prairies  at  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  then  ascend  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  continent,  18,000  to  20,- 
000  feet,  where  it  is  supposed  no  hu- 
man being  can  live,  flanking  the  rug- 
ged peaks,  with  canyons  without  bot- 
tom and  summits  covered  perennially 
with  snow. 

In  the  valleys  of  these  mountains, 
are  cities  with  all  the  means  of  civi- 
lization: electric  cars,  theatres,  clubs 
and  nearby  mining  camps  with  large 
machinery,  many  of  American  manu- 
facture, worked  by  vigorous  laborers 
day  and  night.  These  laborers  are 
Indians  formerly  living  on  the  exten- 
sive plains  and  now  handling  the 
steam  and  electric  drills  and  taking 
out  of  the  ground  tons  of  precious 
metals. 

If  the  traveler  has  any  adven- 
turous spirit,  he  can  go  over  the  high 
sierras  and  on  the  other  side  descend 
to  the  Amazonic  forests,  where  there 
are  other  towns  of  the  same  country 
and  he  will  find  the  people  mounted 
on  hor.ses,  taking  care  of  cattle  graz- 
ing on  large  plains,  which  never  have 
been  sui-veyed,  or  will  find  them  cul- 
tivating the  land  with  sugar  cane  and 
rice,  extracting  Indian  rubber  at  the 
edge  of  large  rivers  open  to  navi- 
gation and  on  which  p  1  y  small 
steamers  built  at  Glasgow. 

I  have  noticed  that  business  men 
who  inquire  about  South  America  ask 
questions  about  kind.s  and  quantities 
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of  merchandise  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  order  to  ascertain  the  eco- 
nomical situation  of  those  countries, 
but  they  do  not  get  complete  infor- 
mation about  the  resources  of  the 
country.  An  alert  business  man 
should  interest  himself  in  obtaining 
complete  information  in  order  that  he 
may  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  a  country,  finding 
out  its  state  of  civilization,  progress 
of  public  instruction,  development  of 
roads,  policy  about  railroads,  city 
governments,  public  health  works, 
hospitals,  drinking  water  supplies, 
and  so  forth. 

Four  centuries  ago.  when  Bolivia  al- 
ready was  a  colony,  the  city  of  Potosi 


was  founded  on  the  Andes  Mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  renowned  hill  of  the 
same  name.  The  city  reached  an  ex- 
tension of  nine  miles  long  and  a  popu- 
lation of  120,000  inhabitants  and  in 
that  century  it  was  the  New  York  of 
the  Continent.  Then  it  began  to  de- 
crease, but  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  reaction  on  account  of  the 
working  of  the  tin  mines.  A  railroad 
line  already  is  in  operation  to  the 
city  of  Potosi  and  we  must  believe 
that  the  locomotive  and  the  modern 
mining  machinery  will  not  do  less 
than  what  was  realized  in  the  year 
1.500  with  the  help  of  mules  and 
primitive  tools. 


Life  On  the  Sea  for  Boys  In  the  Service 


By  CAPTAIN  1.  N.  HIBBERD 
Supervisor  U.  S.  Naval  Training 

From  address  before  Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Francisco. 

A  LL  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
-^*-  the  history  of  this  country  real- 
ize that  the  territory  from  Chicago 
west  to  the  Rockies  was  practically 
settled  and  developed  by  the  men  who 
came  back  from  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South  in  186.5. 

Now,  there  is  no  more  frontier  ex- 
cept the  sea.  And  I  don't  believe  that 
all  of  the  boys  who  joined  the  Army 
and  Navy  within  the  last  year  or 
two  are  going  to  go  back  to  positions 


they  filled  before  they  went  there. 
When  a  man  has  lived  as  they  have 
lived  and  seen  the  things  that  they 
have  seen,  I  don't  think  they  will  all 
be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  ordinary 
routine  life  they  lived  before.  They 
certainly  have  grown  and  developed 
and  will  want  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it 
the  sea  is  the  only  opening  for  them. 

You  may  say :  'That  is  all  very  well 
for  the  men  who  are  interested  in 
ships  but  what  does  it  mean  to  the 
men,  to  us  as  business  men?' 

I  say  to  you  verj^  frankly  that  I 
think  it  means  more  to  you  business 
men  than  it  does  to  the  men  that 
run  the  ships.  The  ships  will  be  run 
some  way.  .Just  think  what  it  will 
mean  if  we  have  five  thousand  ships 
on  which  there  will  be  at  least  ten 


officers  and  thirty  men  on  every  one, 
all  interested  i  n  going  t  o  foreign 
ports  1  Just  think  what  a  number  of 
pioneers  you  are  sending  out  to  de- 
velop American  foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  strongest  impulses  of 
the  man  who  is  on  a  ship  is  to  do  all 
he  can  to  bring  that  ship  back  to  his 
home  port.  And  do  you  think  it 
means  nothing  to  you  business  men 
to  have  all  those  boys  going  abroad 
and  seeing  the  opportunities  for 
using  the  products  of  American  fac- 
tories in  those  foreign  lands  or  seeing 
what  those  foreign  lands  produce 
which  can  be  used  in  this  country. 
A  great  many  of  those  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  staying  on 
ship. 

I  think  this  program,  instead  of 
calling    i  t    a    program    o  f    training 
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AN  APPEAL 
FOR  TKADE 
FROM  RUSSIA 


By  JULIUS  FOX 

Merchant  of  Moscow;  Stock  raiser 

of  California. 

HISTORICAL  facts  have  shown 
that  a  country  in  darlvness  and 
oppressed  as  Russia  has  been  for  cen- 
turies, cannot  b  e  immediately  in- 
dustrially developed,  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  seen  how  quickly 
the  Russians  have  organized  in  the 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

This  co-operation  has  a  wide  sig- 
nificance and  the  war  has  taught  that 
finance,  labor,  and  producer  have  to 
work  together  for  a  greater  future. 
Our  boys  made  a  better  world  for  free 
men  to  live  in,  and  we  must  make  this 
a  better  world  for  business  trans- 
actions. 

At  present  the  shelves  of  the  whole 
world  are  empty  and  we  see  every 
day  representatives  of  all  countrie; 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  mer- 
chandise and  trying  to  make  busi- 
ness connections. 

United  States  Needs 
All  The  Markets  Won 

These  are  the  Philippines,  South 
America,  Australia,  China,  etc.,  but 
the  United  States  with  her  quantity 
production,  with  her  reconstruction 
from  war  to  peace  requirements,  and 
with  her  lead  in  manufacturing  goods, 
finance  and  shipping  facilities,  will 
need  all  the  markets  she  has  won 
during  this  war.  Bear  in  mind  that 
we  will  have  England,  France,  and 
the  beaten  enemy  as  competitors  on 
the  economic  battlefield  and  we  have 
to  admit  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
shut  Germany  absolutely  out  from  the 
world's  market,  otherwise  she  cannot 
pay  the  score  she  owes. 

Cheap  labor  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany,   must  be  forgotten,  as 


wages  are  not  the  vital  point  any- 
how. Increased  output  per  man, 
quantity  production,  quality,  faculty 
in  invention  and  co-operation,  counts 
today. 

Russia  has  a  population  of  about 
180,000,000  persons,  75  per  cent  or 
80  per  cent  of  whom  are  peasants  (I 
am  very  conservative  in  my  figures). 
The  purchasing  power  of  this  popu- 
lation has  never  been  over  $20  or  $25 
per  year.  You  can  figure  for  your- 
selves the  demands  in  the  near  future 
of  these  people,  who  are  eager  to  learn 
and  employ  more  scientific  methods 
and  improvements  i  n  agriculture, 
mining  and  industries. 

Russia  has  never  been  advertised 
and  has  always  been  too  proud  to  beg. 

Will  you,  American  business  men, 
engineers,  trained  specialists  in  every 
branch,  let  the  untold  wealth  of  Rus- 
sia pass  to  Germany? 

America  Best  Liked 
By  Russian  People 

No  country  in  the  world  has  the 
good  will  of  the  Russian  people  as 
has  America,  and  this  good  will  is 
worth  something.  The  other  na- 
tions, as  France,  have  always  had 
dealings  with  the  Czar,  making  him 
loans,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  liberals 
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GIVEN  NOW 

to  forget  the  part  played  by  the 
French  during  the  revolution  in  1905. 

England  always  had  trouble  there 
in  regard  to  India  and  Afghanistan, 
and  no  Englishman  was  permitted  to 
travel  in  Central  Asia  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  War  and  Interior. 

The  Kaiser's  policy  helped  the  Czar 
in  the  oppression  of  his  people  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Czar's  ad- 
visers and  the  people's  oppressors 
were  Germans,  as  Plehve,  Sturmer, 
F'redericks,  Rennenkampf.  Although 
the  Russians  never  liked  the  Ger- 
mans, nevertheless  they  were  obliged 
to  do  business  with  them  because  the 
Germans  gave  the  Russian  every- 
thing he  was  asking  for,  and  even 
what  he  was  not;  then  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  custom 
treaty  helped  the  Germans  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  we  have  to  admit 
that  Germany  went  after  her  foreign 
trade  well  prepared ;  she  knew  the 
language,  conditions,  customs,  where 
.^he  was  working  and  in  establishing 
trade  she  associated  with  local 
people,  always  keeping  the  rein  in 
hand. 

Ports  of  Germany 
Got  Most  of  Profits 

Germany  i  s  too  materialistic  to 
give  something  for  nothing  and  she 
made  us  always  believe  that  she  was 
doing  us  a  favor;  for  instance  in  giv- 
ing long  time  credits  she  made  good 
money  on  it;  accepting  long  term 
notes  with  6  to  7  per  cent  from  Rus- 
sian business  men  she  immediately 
discounted  them  at  home  for  4  or  41/2 
per  cent.  Germany's  discount  was 
always  from  1  to  2  per  cent  lower 
than  in  Russia  and  in  exchange  be- 
tween the  rouble  and  mark  something 
additional  was  earned. 

About  90  per  cent  of  Russia's  ex- 
port went  into  Germany,  not  all  to 
stay  there,  but  to  be  re-exported  to 
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.sailors  should  be  called  a  program 
for  training  American  business  men, 
because  there  is  certainly  in  store  a 
wonderful  education  for  those  boys. 
When  they  have  seen  all  that  the  for- 
eign countries  have  to  offer  they  cer- 
tanly  will  be  better  business  men  to 
come  back  to  settle.  The  boys  will 
like  it  for  a  few  years  and  some  of 
them  will  like  it  all  their  lives,  but  a 
good  many  of  them  will  want  to  grad- 
uate from  the  ships  to  business,  not 
only  in  the  foreign  countries  to  be 


American  representatives,  but  in  this 
country  as  the  member  of  some  firm 
or  an  employee  of  some  large  corpo- 
ration because  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  of  the  foreign  goods  which 
those  firms  are  importing.  I  think 
that  you  will  see  that  those  men  will 
be  among  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  community. 

Any  of  you  who  are  old  San  Fran- 
ciscans will  realize  some  of  the  truth 
in  this  remark — that  San  Francisco 
really  owes  its  existence  to  the  busi- 


ness men  who  had  their  training  on 
the  sea.  Any  of  the  older  families 
here  can  easily  make  up  a  list  of  the 
prominent  men  of  early  days,  every 
one  of  them  came  here  on  a  ship  or 
was  in  some  way  connected  on  the  sea 
before  taking  up  his  life  work  on 
shore. 

And  I  think  this  training  program 
is  really  going  to  do  more  for  the 
business  men,  the  exporting  and  im- 
porting houses  than  any  other  agency 
that  I  can  think  of. 
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Australia  Comes  Here  To  Do  Her  Shopping 

ELIMINATION   OF  GERMAIN  AS  A   COMPETITOR 
LEAVES  A  WIDE  FIELD  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  H.  Y.  BRADDON 

Australian  Commissioner  to  the 

United    States. 

AUSTRALIA  desires  and  expects 
to  increase  its  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Two  outstanding  cir- 
cumstances suggest  some  such  reas- 
onable expectation.  One  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  Germany  from  the  Aus- 
tralian market,  for  a  period  at  least ; 
the  other  is  America's  awakening  to 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  for- 
eign commerce. 

Hitherto  the  United  States  has 
made  itself  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  countries  in 
the  world,  largely  by  selling  within 
its  own  markets;  but  the  war  has 
changed  that.  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  will,  for  the 
future,  keep  a  wakeful  eye  upon  out- 
side markets. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  precise 
extent  to  which  trade  between  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  might  reasonably  in- 
crease. On  one  hand  is  the  rather 
small  population  of  Australia,  and  on 
the  other  the  tremendous  potential- 
ities inherent  in  America's  shipbuild- 
ing yards.  Australia  is  a  land  whose 
fringe  only  has  been  touched,  and 
whose  real  resources  are  as  yet  un- 
developed. 

No   .\rid   Interior 
In  East  .\ustralia 

Think  of  a  country  with  an  area 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  population  less  than  that  of  New 
York  City.  Australia's  people  num- 
ber rather  less  than  five  millions. 
Her  resources  are  such  that  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  she  could 
easily  support  a  population  of  fifty 
millions.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the 
interior  is  arid  and  waterless;  but  in 
effect  this  applies  only  to  portions  of 
South  Australia  and  West  Australia. 

The  Eastern  States,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  have 
practicall.v  no  arid  interior.  AH  the 
states  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
great  development.  As  for  Queens- 
land, which  runs  into  the  subtropical 
and  tropical  zones,  practically  any- 
thing can  be  grown  there.  Dairying 
and  grain  in  the  South,  and,  a  few 
hundred  miles  north,  pineapples  and 
bananas  and  sugar  cane  grow  in  lux- 
urious abundance.    South  of  Victoria, 


the  small  island  of  Tasmania  has  a 
climate  probably  unequalled  in  the 
world,  with  fine  resources  in  minerals 
and  agriculture. 

The  Australian  likes  the  American. 
They  have  much  in  common.  Both 
nations  are  enteiijrising,  industrious, 
and  anxious  for  development.  We 
will  welcome  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  ideas.  We  have  a  large 
country  to  develop;  you  have  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  in  that  statement  there  exist 
all  the  elements  for  great  trade  de- 
velopment by  mutual  effort. 

A  recent  pronouncement  by  the 
Acting  Prime  Minister  in  Australia 
(Mr.  Watt)  indicated  that  capitalists 
seeking  spheres  of  industrial  activity 
within  the  Commonwealth  would  be 
welcomed.  Australia  has  coal  and 
minerals  in  abundance  to  assist  enter- 
prise. 

Australia's  Attitude 
On  Tariff  Questions 

It  is  perhaps  fitting,  that,  at  this 
stage.  I  should  explain  very  briefly 
Australia's  attitude  on  the  question 
of  tariffs.  By  way  of  preliminary  I 
ma.v  state  that,  broadl.v,  Australia  re- 
gards the  British  Empire,  including, 
of  course,  the  self-governing  domin- 
ions, as  one  body  politic,  one  political 
entity.  Within  these  wider  bound- 
aries Australians  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  grant  preferences,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  any  other  section  of  the 
greater  Britain,  on  the  ground,  main- 
ly, that  this  is  a  matter  of  purely  do- 
mestic concern. 

As  between  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  the  ties  of  loyalty, 
possibly  still  more  of  recognized  oId- 
ligations,  are  very  close;  and  the  ob- 
ligations are  deeply  appreciated  by 
all  responsible  Australians.  I  refer  to 
the  original  generous  grants  of  local 
autonomy;  the  loans  freely  made  for 
Australian  development,  at  prefer- 
ential rates  of  interest;  and,  more 
than  all  these,  the  consciousness  that 
the  British  fleet  has  for  years  guar- 
anteed our  national  integrity. 

In  Australia  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
resented  if  any  outside  agency  sought 
to  hamper  Australia's  freedom  of 
action  within  the  Imperial  domain ; 
and  to  my  mind  it  would  be  extremely 
regrettable  if  at  the  peace  conference 
it  were  suggested  or  urged  to  impose 
any  such  restrictions.  Australians 
would  argue,  I  think  with  justice, 
that  they  must  retain  the  same  right 
of  internal  determination  (within  the 


Empire)  as,  for  instance,  obtains  be- 
tween Maine  and  California  in  the 
United  States,  or  between  Prussia 
and  Bavaria,  in  the  German  Empire. 
Admittedly,  we  have  as  yet  no  "im- 
perial zollverein,"  because  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  the  British  Empire 
is  a  rather  loosely  articulated  entity ; 
still  it  is  an  entity. 

In  this  natural  desire  for  freedom 
of  action  within  the  Empire  there  is 
not  the  faintest  element  of  unfriend- 
liness towards  the  United  States.  The 
exigencies  of  public  finance  unfortu- 
nately necessitate  fairly  heavy  im- 
port duties  into  Australia ;  and  if 
these  are  slightly  relaxed  in  favor  of 
the  mother  country,  that  would  in 
Australia  be  regarded  as  a  domestic 
matter — and  one  which  did  not  imply 
an.v  lack  of  friendly  good  feeling  to- 
wards the  United  States. 

That  friendly  feeling  is  strong  in 
Australia,  as  indeed  is  attested,  in  a 
modest  way,  by  mj-  presence  here  to- 
day. And,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  re- 
flex of  the  very  evident  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Australia.  Australians  desire 
expanded  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States,  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  trade  with  the  Empire,  but 
rather  so  that  the  United  States  may 
largely  displace  the  pre-war  trade 
with  Germany. 

Articles  of  Trade 
Between  Two  Nations 

It  is  not  my  purpose  nor  would  it 
be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  deal  in  minute  detail  with 
the  commodities  which  may  be  the 
basis  of  greatly  expanded  trade  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United 
States.  But  we  may  briefly  say  that, 
among  the  goods  which  America  can 
export  to  Australia,  are  apparel, 
metal  goods,  machiner.v,  automobiles, 
canned  goods,  drugs,  etcetera.  And 
no  doubt,  there  are  other  items  .vet 
to  be  exploited  by  your  very  capable 
salesmen.  On  the  other  hand  Aus- 
tralia can  send  to  America  such  ar- 
ticles as  wool,  wheat,  (if  the  demand 
exists),  rabbit  .skins,  hides,  metals, 
hard  timber  for  furniture,  wines  and 
meat. 

Wheat  would  become  a  marked 
feature  of  the  reciprocal  trade  if  some 
means  could  be  found  for  consuming 
in  America  some  material  part  of 
Australia's  gi-eat  surplus.  We  have 
at  the  present  moment  about  4,500,- 
000  tons  stored  in  Australia,  await- 
ing ships  to   export   it.     And   when 
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Comparison   of   total   United   States   foreign   trade   in    1918   by  grand   divisions 
follows: 

— EXPORTS —  — IMPORTS — 

IIIIS                                 1817  1918 

Enriipr     «3,SS$.705,00S             $4,001  72S.023  »:tlS.127,305  $     551,144,509 

?Iorlli  America   1.323,582.571                1.2«l,703,n32  976,400,347  871,082.524 

South     America     302  S40,975                   311,8113,023  809  371.205  598.S1S.332 

Asia      443,349,1«9                      43l,2V],4«0  S.33,443,245  758.237,105 

Oceania     1.57,514,708                    ll.'>,542,«03  188458,157  89,221,198 

Africa    59,189,319                      51,383,858  85,300.482  73.083.939 

Total »6,149.382.047              «8.23.1,512.,-.97  »3,031.304.721  ?2,052.407,953 

Total     tra.Ie.     1918 — 819.180.897.388!     1917— S9.1S.5.9S0..-..-.2.      Perreasc — »,'.,283.1S4. 


the  crop,  now  in  process  of  garnering 
is  fully  accounted  for,  this  surplus 
maj'  easily  swell  to  between  .5,500,000 
and  6,500,000  tons. 

Australia's  great  export  commodity 
is,  of  course,  wool ;  and  her  high  class 
merines  are  sought  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  To  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  clip  to  a  community  of  less  than 
five  million  people,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  annual  value  (on 
the  basis  of  the  figure  paid  by  the 
British  Government  for  recent  Aus- 
tralian clips)  totals  something  like 
$200,000,000.  At  the  moment  Aus- 
tralia has  little,  or  no,  wool  to  sell, 
since  the  British  Government's  pur- 
chase covers  the  clip  now  being  shorn, 
and  the  scope  of  that  purchase  scheme 
extends  for  some  months  ahead. 

I  recently  visited  Boston,  and  had 
a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  talk 
with  the  leading  wool  dealers.  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope 
that,  when  normal  conditions  re- 
turned, American  buyers  would  freely 
attend  the  great  wool  auction  sales 
of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
Brisbane,  where  the  other  great  wool- 
consuming  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  fully  represented.  It  can  readily 
be  believed  that  in  those  normal  days, 
now  rapidly  approaching,  the  German 
buyer  is  unlikely  to  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  in  the  Australian  market. 

A  two-sided  o  r  evenly  balanced 
trade  is  desirable — imports  and  ex- 
ports— because  this  tends  not  only  to 
facilitate  finance  and  cheapen  ex- 
change rates,  but  it  also  tends  to 
lower  ocean  freight  rates  by  provid- 
ing cargoes  both  ways. 

Shipping  Problem 
Still  A  Grave  One 

Hitherto,  shipping  has  been  one  of 
the  great  problems  confronting  us. 
Few  people  in  America  realize  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  Australia  has 
readily  made  in  this  respect.  Under 
the  stem  demands  of  war  practically 
all  our  bigger  vessels,  including  those 
engaged  in  the  coastal  trade,  were 
commandeered   bv   the   Government. 


Australia  cheerfully  accepted  this 
action,  as  part  of  the  paramount  pro- 
gram of  winning;  but  it  caused  grave 
dislocation  of  trade. 

With  the  problem  of  repatriating 
our  soldiers  from  abroad  to  be  faced, 
many  of  our  ships  will  be  busily  oc- 
cupied for  some  time,  especially  as 
the  journey  from  Europe  to  Aus- 
tralia covers  a  distance  of  thirteen 
thousand  miles.  But  the  ships  can  be 
utilized  on  the  return  journey  to 
Europe,  and  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  many  of  them  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Panama  Canal  should  become  a  big 
factor  in  developing  Australian  trade 
relations  with  the  eastern  part  of 
America.  It  had  just  come  into  use 
when  war  broke  out ;  but  the  transfer 
of  nearly  all  our  shipping  t  o  war 
needs  really  prevented  anything  like 
an  edequate  illustration  of  its  possi- 
bilities. 

We  welcome  Americans  in  Aus- 
tralia. Your  advance  agents  of  com- 
merce going  over  there  to  study  the 
possibilities  will  find  it  a  land  to  their 
liking,  a  country  of  sunshine,  with 
indigenous  trees  always  in  leaf,  with 
sport  such  as  golf  and  tennis  played 
all  the  year  around,  and  with  edu- 
cational standards  similar  to  your 
own.  We  want  you  to  come  and  see 
it.  We  think  we  have  a  wonderful 
country  to  show  you,  and  we  know 
you  will  judge  it  .sympathetically 
when  you  arrive. 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Australian  life  is  its  freedom,  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  but  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  were,  of  course,  neces- 
sary restrictions  in  time  of  war,  as 
there  were  everywhere ;  but  in  peace 
time  the  law-abiding  individual  is 
practically  free  to  follow  his  reason- 
able inclinations  unmolested  and  un- 
diisturbed.  In  this  respect  we  are 
\ery  much  like  yourselves.  There  is 
no  ban  upon  one's  political,  religious 
or  social  beliefs.  It  is  probably  this 
absence  of  restraint  which  makes  so 
strongly  for  Australia's  general  con- 
tentment. For  the  Australians,  des- 
pite certain  struggles  between  capital 
and  labor,  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
casual  visitor  are  apt  to  assume  a 
magnified  importance,  are  essentially 
a  contented  people. 

Land  of  No  Poverty 
And  Without  Slums 

Broadly  there  is  no  poverty  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  practically  no 
slums,  as  one  would  understand  the 
word  according  t  o  European  stan- 
dards. The  Australian  worker  has 
organized  his  party  into  one  of  great 
strength.  At  one  time  or  another 
labor  has  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  in 
the  Commonwealth  as  well;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  generally  speak- 
ing they  have  abused  that  power 
when  they  held  it.  Fortunately  the 
experience  of  Australia  has  been  that 
with  the  access  to  power  has  come, 
as  a  rule,  moderation  in  its  exercise. 

This  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual should  prove  a  great  factor 
in  inducing  emigration  to  Australia. 
Emigrants  from  the  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  Europe  will  find 
the  Commonwealth  a  place  of  sun- 
light and  freedom,  a  land  where  they 
will  be  able  to  work  out  their  reason- 
able destiny  as  they  please.  They 
will  find  a  broad  continent  peopled  by 
men  and  women  whose  motto  is  "Live 
and  let  live." 


PAN  PACIFIC  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES 

Comparison   of    Pan   Pacific   trade   with   the    United 

States    in    1918 

from    six 

countries  only: 

—EXPORTS— 
1018                                   1917 

—IMPORTS— 

1918                              1917 

\iiNlrnlaxia                                   9101.S43.35S 

HI    75.2811.451                 $ 
42.827.734 
57.348.30  1 
40Ji82.038 
186..-!40.304 
.38,140,1,52 

84.349.529 
299.108.107 
1 1t5.782.!)2l) 
110.970.900 
301.919.771 

85,935,220 

$    32,002,203 
239,829.897 
142,397,829 
12.5,108.020 
253,689,709 
62,380,641 

llrl(i»li    l:a»t   Inilics 51,380,855 

Chile                                                 86,399,300 

(  hina     ,52,570,579 

Japan    273,819.586 

■  ■hillpplnes    52,076,182 

Total .$508,980,880 

»44a,4.3e,004               »1,05S4!60.310 

$875,392,399 

Total     trade,     1918,     »1,057,2:f6,376i 

1017,     $1,315,828,403. 

IncrenHe     $.341.4(1 

7i973. 
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A    BKAND    NEW    INDUSTRY 
ON       ISLAND      OF      TAHITI 


By  EMMA  M.  RHODES 

SO  much  has  been  written  of  the 
Romance  of  the  South  Seas,  that 
the  reader's  mind  is  apt  to  visualize 
a  coral  reef,  a  strip  of  ocean  sand, 
naked  savages,  and  the  green  feath- 
erj'  branches  of  the  swaying  cocoanut 
trees.    Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Langorous  tropical  romance, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  is  being  slow- 
ly but  surely  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  hard  but  friendly  hand 
of  Commerce.  The  rapidly  disappear- 
ing savage  Islander's  place  is  being 
filled  by  the  British  and  French 
trader,  with  an  occasional  American 
whose  adventurous  spirit  never 
counts  the  odds,  where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  extracting  a  good  dollar 
from  any  commercial  enterprise. 

There  is  one  thing  however  that 
will  hold  first  place  forever  on  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  The  co- 
coanut palm. 

Slender,  graceful,  glorious  tree, 
with  her  generous  fruitage  of  nuts, 
she  will  always  reign  Queen  of  the 
South  Pacific  Isles. 

One  stands  lost  in  admiration,  in 
the  shadows  of  a  cocoanut  plantation 
watching  the  tall  slender  trunks,  top- 
ped with  their  dark  green  plumage, 
coquetti.shly    flirting   the    branches. 


dipping  and  bowing  like  in  the  Dance 
of  the  Minuet,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  musical  boom-boom  of  the 
ocean  they  love  so  well. 

This  is  the  touch  of  Romance,  but 
how  truly  practical  a  tree!  It  has 
furnished  for  many  centuries,  food, 
drink,  fuel,  shelter,  medicine  and 
clothing  for  the  dusky  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  pale 
faced  trader  should  see  profit  and 
gain  in  the  products  of  cocoanut 
trees?  The  life  of  a  tree  is  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  thus  insuring  a  safe 
investment  for  children  and  children's 
children  during  that  time. 

The  export  of  copra,  the  dried  meat 
of  the  cocoanut  has  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  South  Sea  trader  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  the  golden 
orange  of  California,  and  the  famous 
Yakima  Valley  apple  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

So  we  find  a  little  group  of  Ameri- 
cans with  characteristic  Yankee  push, 
starting  a  cocoanut  oil  factory  in  the 
French  village  of  Papeete  on  the  Is- 
land of  Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the 
Society  Group.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  a  shipment  of  the  latest  de- 
sign in  cocoanut  oil  producing  ma- 
chinery was  sent  to  Tahiti,  a  build- 
ing erected,  and  the  Pacific  Cocoanut 
Products  Corporation  was  in  full 
swing,  right  on  the  ground  as  it  were, 
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(  OCO     PAI.MS  —  TOMATl      ISLANDS 

ready  t  o  transform  the  sundried 
copra  into  the  finest  gi-ade  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 

A  great  amount  of  copra  is  ob- 
tained through  the  Cook  Island  Trad- 
ing Co.,  a  concern  which  handles 
more  than  half  of  the  output  of  the 
Cook  Island  Group,  their  head- 
quarters being  at  Raratonga.  The 
best  grade  of  copra  comes  from  the 
Tomatu  Islands,  the  climate  on  these 
Islands  being  particularly  favorable 
to  the  drying  of  copra.  There  is  so 
little  rain  during  the  drving  season 
that  danger  of  F.  F.  A.  (Free,  fatty 
acid)  is  almost  eliminated  from  the 
copra.  F.  F.  A.  is  the  bugbear  of  the 
cocoanut  oil  manufacturer,  as  only 
•5%  or  less  may  be  allowed  in  the 
dried  copra,  particularly  where  the 
oil  is  used  for  cocoanut  butter. 

This  delicious  fatty  substance  of 
fine  flavor  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  oleomargerine,  and  in  fact  of  the 
dairy  product,  where  the  question  of 
price  must  be  carefully  considered, 
particularly  amongst  the  poorer  paid 
working  classes  in  the  large  cities. 

The  presence  of  fatty  acid  is  de- 
tected where  the  natives  have  picked 
immature  nuts  and  allowed  the  rain 
to  drench  the  white  meat  during  the 
drying  process. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  Co- 
coanut Products  Corporation  in  Pa- 
peete, a  man  has  been  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts  on  the  Island  to  in- 
struct the  natives  not  to  climb  a  tree 
to  pick  the  gi-een  nuts  but  to  allow 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground  when  fully 
matured,  also  to  exercise  due  vigilance 
during  the  drying  season,  so  that  no 
rain  drenches  the  copra.  By  this 
word  of  advice  to  the  Tahitian,  a  verv 
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superior  grade  of  copra  is  now  being 
produced  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 

The  firm  shipped  during  the  month 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  1200 
barrels  of  oil  to  San  Francisco.  A 
duty  of  20  francs  of  $4.00  per  ton  is 
levied  by  the  French  Government  on 
all  shipments  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  10 
francs  or  $2.00  per  ton  on  cargoes  of 
copra. 

Adequate  transportation  is  the 
great  problem  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti ; 
perhaps  no  greater  problem  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this 
time.  Transportation  also  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  price  of  copra.  At 
one  time  during  the  war,  buyers  were 
paying  as  high  as  86  centimmes  a 
kilo  for  copra;  at  the  present  time 
an  excellent  grade  of  copra  may  be 
purchased  for  45  centimmes. 

The  vision  of  an  American  mercan- 
tile marine  is  the  hope  of  all  the 
courageous  and  adventurous  spirits 
who  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association, 
to  open  up  commerce  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  world  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  government  lend 
its  aid  to  transform  this  fleet  into  a 
great  mercantile  marine  so  that  we 
may  share  in  the  freedom  of  a  world's 
trade,  to  see  that  'Old  Glory'  floats 
from  the  masts  of  hundred  of  ships 
engaged  in  commerce  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  earth. 


I'HIS    IN     \     <iR<ll  !•    Ol'    THl';    IIIIXKSI';    IM'-MK    lOMISS  MIIICS    ENROITK.    TO     I'AK1>. 
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The  trading  spirit,  'You-sell-me- 
something'  and  'I-buy-something- 
from-you'  must  surely  bring  about  a 
clearer  understanding  between  us  and 
our  heretofore  foreign  neighbors — a 


closer  tie  of  brotherhood,  than  all  the 
trails  in  the  Shambles  o  f  War, 
through  which  we  have  dragged 
weary  and  bloody  feet  for  the  past 
five  years. 


Portland   Awakens   to   Overseas   Trade 


ON  Thursday  January  30,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1919,  a  few 
leaders  of  International  thought,  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  came  together,  to 
talk  about  putting  the  "Rose  City" 
and  queene  of  the  Willamette,  on  the 
map  of  the  overseas  world. 

Perhaps  very  few  foreign  buyers 
from  the  Orient  or  from  South  and 
Central  America  know  just  exactly 
where  this  delightful  place  is.  For 
generations  it  has  slumbered  along 
in  a  sort  of  insular  self-satisfaction, 
like  Gautama  under  his  sacred  shade, 
looking  out  upon  a  couple  of  stately 
snow-capped  mountains,  one  looking 
like  Ararat,  the  other  like  Elbruz 
from  Keslowatz,  and  both  combining 
to  accentuate  the  glory  of  two  pro- 
lific valleys  and  startle  the  beholder 
into  exelaimations  of  delight. 

It  is  located  in  the  crotch  of  the 
Y  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Willamette  rivers  and  is 
possessed  of  certain  Port  facilities 
that  should  have  long  ago  placed  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  Pacific  Coast 
Ports.  For,  it  has  railroads  radi- 
ating in  all  directions  from  it,  a  num- 


ber of  trunk  lines,  and  just  far  enough 
from  salt  water  to  make  it  a  fresh 
water  harbor  o  f  unrivalled  possi- 
bilities. 

BUT! 

The  fascinations  of  languor,  the  in- 
spirations of  Nirvana  in  a  sympa- 
thetic clime,  the  Bhahati-like  attach- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  poetic  rest  which 
an  inhabitant  gains  by  mingling  in 
the  rose-scented  purlieus  of  this  se- 
questered spot  may  be  accepted  as 
ample  justification  for  its  apparent 
disinclination  to  be  publicly  known  or 
privately  understood. 

However,  time  changes  all  things, 
— even  Japan  and  Gujarat  India,  so 
that  the  dreamy  mysticism  o  f  a 
Colonel  Wood  or  the  snappy  altruism 
of  a  Major  Sam  White,  or  the  solemn 
philosophy  of  a  Colonel  Alfred  Clark, 
in  time,  be  replaced  by  the  rude  and 
rugged  russling  of  cow-boys  like  Syd- 
ney Vincent,  Dave  Honeymoon,  Harry 
Corbett,  Hank  Van  Duzer,  Tom  Ed- 
wards, Max  Hirsch,  Bill  Dodson  and 
happy  Captain  Spencer.  It  is  even  con- 
cievable  that  Al  Mills  and  Billy  Ladd, 
Sam  Jackson,  Ed  Piper  and  Pop 
Fenton  might  be  tickled  to  see  the 


change.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  Andy  Porter  and  Sam  Houser 
would  be  willing  to  call  Johnston  back 
from  Pennsylvania  if  they  ever  get  a 
liunch  that  Portland  is  going  after  in- 
ternational trade! 

Nevertheless  Portland  is  going  to 
gf>t  a  move  on.  The  Port  commission 
hai  decided  to  form  a  traffic  organ- 
ization bureau  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  that  band  of  noble  patriots 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  known 
around  the  Pacific  as  the  Foreign 
Tjade  Bureau  who,  so  far,  have  been 
jilaying  the  game  single  handed  and 
alone.  For  not  even  the  eloquence  of 
a  Billy  La  Roche  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  rouse  the  happy  valetudinar- 
ians from  their  poetic  dreams  until 
the  cow-boys  named  above  unfurled 
their  lariates. 

Good !  Now  wont  Sam  Jackson 
fairly  sizzle  with  delight  to  feel  that, 
at  last,  his  dream  of  extending  the 
Willamette  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe  is  about  to  come  true. 

This  is  written  in  breathless  haste 
in  fear  that  Portland's  good  resolu- 
tion may  be  withdrawn  if  it  isn't 
crystalized  into  print  at  once. 
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Ix\\ESTMENT    THE    THIRD     COG 


AT  a  recent  meeting  between  one  of  the  big  captains 
of  industry  from  New  York  and  William  Rutledge 
McGarry,  at  which  the  Editor  of  Pan  Pacific  was  present, 
the  future  policies  of  this  country  upon  international 
trade  were  discussed  for  over  an  hour. 

On  a  number  of  points  the  New  Yorker  and  McGarrj' 
locked  horns.  On  a  number  of  points  they  heartily 
agreed.  Finally  the  New  Yorker  put  in  a  big  requisition 
in  the  following  request:  "I  wish  you  would  find  time 
to  write  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Manufacturers 
Export  Association  HOW  WE  ARE  TO  FINANCE  THIS 

ORIENTAL    EXPORT    GAME." 

McGarry  agreed,  but  replied  at  once:  "If  we  had  a 
customer,  deeply  indebted  to  us  whose  moral  risk  was 
good,  wouldn't  we  finance  him  over  his  difficulties  until 
he  had  made  good?"  The  New  Yorker  agreed  with  the 
Californian. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  McGarry  answers  the  above  question 
as  luminously  as  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  it  presented. 
But  previous  to  doing  so  he  wrote  Stanley  J.  Quinn  the 
Export  Manufacturers'  Secretary: 

" For  vour  own  consideration  mav  I  not  sug- 
gest this  idea,— WHERE  IS  OUR  IMPORT  ASSOCI- 
ATION? We  need  one,  and  a  BIG  one,  as  a  cog  in 
the  wheel  of  PERMANENT  international  trade. 
The  third  cog,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better, 
should  be  either  bank  or  government  CREDIT, — es- 
pecially in  Siberia,  which  presents  the  most  knotty 
problem,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  field  for  our 

exporting  manouvers we  have  about   .$2,890,- 

000,000  worth  of  war  materials  on  hand  which  is 
liable  to  come  into  competition  with  new  products 
which  we  must  keep  on  producing Asiatic  Rus- 
sia has,  this  side  of  Chita,  quantities  of  raw  material 
America  needs,  while,  at  the  present  time  Asiatic 
Russia  needs  500,000  tons  of  our  manufactured  pro- 
ducts   the  government  of  Omsk  would,  doubt- 
less, place  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  its  resources 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  co-operative  societies  of 
that  region  for  any  balance  that  might  take  time 

to  adjust.    This  means  INVESTMENT but  it 

would  plant  us  permanently  in  that  region  as  cred- 
itors, benefactors,  friends." 

Secretarj'  Quinn,  replies  as  follows: 

"The  point  you  raise  as  to  the  need  for  an  'IMPORT 
ASSOCIATION'  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  inter- 
national trade  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  types  of  exporters ;  one  which  inclines  to  the 
view  that  we  can  sell  the  world  without  buying  any- 
thing  in    return ;   the   second,    which    realizes   that 


TRADE  WHICH  IS  ONE  SIDED  CANNOT  BE 
PER^IANENT.  If  the  plan  can  be  arranged  where- 
by we  can  start  an  interchange  of  raw  materials  for 
our  manufactured  goods  we  shall  certainly  be  mak- 
ing progi-ess  along  real  lines  of  international  trade." 


RECIPROCITY,  GENTLEMEN:— 

pACIFIC  Coast  Foreign  Traders  complain  to  PAN 
A  PACIFIC  that  their  Eastern  connections  are  disin- 
clined to  recognize  the  business  they  have  been  develop- 
ing through  these  columns  in  the  Far  East.  They  tell 
us  that  "our  Eastern  House  insists  on  claiming  that 
business  for  themselves." 

In  one  or  two  instances  PAN  PACIFIC  has  straightened 
the  matter  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Still 
the  complaints  continue  to  pour  in. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast:  You  have  got  to  tote 
fair  in  this  matter.  Pacific  Coast  traders  have,  in  the 
last  year,  developed  a  Pan  Pacific  commerce  considerably 
in  excess  of  TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS.  When  you  fel- 
lows were  scattering  your  energies  in  the  direction  of  a 
bankrupted  Europe  and  paving  the  way  for  future 
LOA.NS  to  the  customers  YOU  had  secured,  our  Pacific 
Coast  traders  were  developing  a  field  of  unlimited  wealth 
in  behalf  of  American  industry. 

They  did  this  without  your  help,  and  in  spite  of  .vour 
capacity  to  plant  both  feet  in  the  trough.  And  they  have 
got  that  business  today.  They  intend  to  KEEP  it.  If 
you  cannot  do  the  fair  thing,  if  you  will  not  reciprocate, 
if  you  are  too  phlegmatic  to  respond  to  the  activities  of 
red-blooded  men  in  your  behalf,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that 
Pacific  Coast  traders  will  take  care  of  themselves.  THEY 
WILL  ESTABLISH  THEIR  OWN  FACTORIES,  right 
here  on  the  Coast,  and  tell  you  gentlemen  to  go  to 
the  Devil. 

Their  financial  capacity  to  do  the  one  thing  is  as  strong 
as  their  inclination  to  do  the  other  under  continued  pro- 
vocation. To  be  perfectly  frank ;  the  East  wouldn't  know 
it  was  alive  if  the  West  didn't  furnish  the  serum  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  There  isn't  a  first-class  inter- 
national banker  in  New  York  who  doesn't  hail  from  the 
West.  There  isn't  a  captain  of  industry,  nor  a  commer- 
cial statesman,  in  your  midst,  who  has  lymphated  your 
councils  in  the  past  decade,  that  did  not  get  his  inspiration 
in  this  region,  where  men  DO  instead  of  DREAM  big 
things.  You  are  charming,  and  all  that  sort  of  tommy- 
rot,  and  we  like  you  immensely ;  but  we  are  hoping  sin- 
cerely that  you  recognize  the  application  of  the  moral  in 
the  .story  of  "A  Pair  of  Blind  Pups." 


March.     191'. 
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IN     FOREIGN     TRADE      MACHINE 


TWO  BILLIONS  IN  PAN  PACIFIC  TRADE 

PAN  Pacific  trade  of  the  United  States  now  runs  into 
billions.  Before  the  war  it  was  figured  in  hundreds 
of  millions.  In  the  calendar  year  1918  it  exceeded  two 
billions ;  its  gain  in  the  single  year  is  roundly  estimated 
at  half-a-billion.  The  rough  amounts  given  are  in  dollar 
values.  The  near  future  may  carry  the  figures  into  tens 
of  billions.  For  the  great  trading  future  of  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  Pan  Pacific. 

The  potentiality  of  this  westward  commerce  was  im- 
pressively evidenced  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  With 
the  Pacific  swept  clear  of  all  American  ships  and  most 
allied  European  ships,  the  business  of  the  United  States 
carried  upon  it  in  the  ships  of  other  nations,  at  fabulously 
high  rates  and  despite  all  sorts  of  restrictions,  expanded 
by  hundreds  of  millions  over  all  previous  high  record 
marks.  But  the  smashingly  big  fact  for  consideration  is 
that  this  tremendous  expansion  was  achieved  while  the 
overseas  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
parts  of  Earth's  surface  actually  decreased  about  half-a- 
billion  dollars. 

Pan  Pacific  trade,  as  a  matter  of  record,  saved  the  year 
1918  for  the  United  States.  Aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  this  nation  in  the  twelve  months  ended  with  December 
last  amounted  in  value  to  $9,180,697,368.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  $5,283,184  as  compared  with  the  record  year 
proceeding.  Trade  with  Europe  fell  off  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  $436,040,312  while  trade  with  South  American 
countries  bordering  the  Atlantic  was  slightly  less  than 
in  the  year  before.  But  the  commerce  with  all  countries 
fronting  upon  or  reached  via  the  Pacific  increased  by  near- 
ly $450,000,000. 

Exact  figures  of  Pan  Pacific  trade  are  not  available, 
because  not  segregated  in  detail  in  the  compilations  given 
out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  But  the  trade  with 
Oceania  and  Asia  in  1918  aggregated  $1,644,963,279,  while 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  of  $3,214,000,000  in  trade 
with  North,  Central  and  South  America  at  least  $500,- 
000,000  was  trade  via  the  Pacific. 

A  surer  index  of  Pan  Pacific  trade  expansion  however 
is  afforded  in  the  returns  from  six  countries  bordering  the 
world's  greatest  waterway.  The  interchange  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  these  six  countries 
reached  the  great  total  of  $1,657,236,376  in  1918,  a  gain 
in  trade  with  these  countries  alone  of  $341,407,973.  In 
twelve  months  exports  to  these  six  increased  $158,533,- 
856  while  imports  from  the  sextette  vaulted  $182,874,- 
117  over  the  record  year  before. 

In  the  year  the  largest  inter-change  of  business  was 
with  Japan  the  total  of  $575,739,357  being  an  increase 
over  1917  of  $135,729,344.  Trade  with  Australasia  of 
$196,392,887  exhibited  a  remarkable  gain  of  $89,104,233, 
imports  from  the  Antipodes  almost  trebling.     Commerce 


with  British  East  Indies  of  $350,477,962  was  $48,020,331 
greater  than  in  the  year  before,  the  gain  being  mostly 
in  imports.  Trade  of  $232,182,220  with  Chile  showed  a 
gain  of  $33,034,987.  The  business  interchange  with 
China  actually  recorded  a  decrease  of  $1,856,522  the  total 
being  $163,541,548.  This  was  due  to  a  drop  in  impo- 
from  $125,106,020  in  1917  to  $110,970,960  in  1918.  Ex- 
ports to  China  of  $52,570,579  showed  a  gain  of  $12,278,- 
520.  In  the  year  the  expansion  of  commerce  with  the 
Philippines  was  notable,  the  1918  total  of  $138,911,402 
being  $38,384,609  more  than  in  1917. 

:!:  *  * 

WHO  WANTS  THIS  BUSINESS? 

HUNDREDS  of  Millions  of  Dollars  in  live  business  is 
begging  for  connections  in  the  United  States.  Every 
mail  brings  PAN  PACIFIC  bundles  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  asking  for  names  of  firms  having  for 
export  sale  some  article  or  another. 

We  cannot  answer  all.  But  this  we  will  say :  Mr. 
Foreign  Buyer,  we  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
the  NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS  that  will  appear  in  Pan 
Pacific,  in  the  April  and  May  numbers,  as  well  as  those 
appearing  in  this  issue.  Many  of  the  questions  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  ask  will  be  quite  comprehensively 
answered. 

Meanwhile  we  call  attention  of  our  domestic  readers 
to  the  following  OVERSEAS  DEMAND:  Dental  Sup- 
plies ;  Sisal  Twine ;  Wine  Casks ;  Domestic  and  Toilet 
Soaps ;  Textiles ;  Raw  Materials  of  all  kinds ;  Advertis- 
ing Novelties  ;  Drugs ;  Hardware ;  Alfalfa ;  Caustic  Soda ; 
Oils;  Railroad  Supplies;  Stoves;  Radiators;  Boilers; 
Plumbing  Supplies ;  Typewriters ;  Phonographs ;  Safes 
and  Vaults;  Raisins  and  Olive  Oils;  Wireing  and  Wires; 
Kitchen  Utensils ;  Pianos ;  Upholstered  Furniture ;  Har- 
ness and  Sadlery ;  Screws  and  Nails ;  Canned  Goods  of 
every  description ;  Peanuts  (and  even  mouse  traps  for 
Argentina)  ;  Bicycles,  Automobiles  and  Tractors,  and 
many  other  articles  of  American  make. 

If  wide-awake  American  exporters  care  to  get  this 
business  the  field  IS  WIDE  OPEN.  Perhaps  if  they 
operate  right  they  can  dispose  of  some  of  that  war-ac- 
cumulae  that  is  worr.ying  them  for  an  outlet.  At  least 
it  would  pay  to  try.  You  can't  get  into  the  EXPORT 
BUSINESS  by  merely  writing  essays  to  your  relatives 
at  Palm  Beach. 

What  you  need  is  the  proper  INTRODUCTION.  You 
may  gain  it  through  the  columns  of  PAN  PACIFIC.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  do  the  rest.  But  with  MILLIONS  look- 
ing for  investment  among  our  vast  overseas  acquaint- 
ance it  would  strike  the  average  onlooker  as  a  little  short- 
sighted for  American  producers  to  sit  around  twirling 
their  thumbs. 
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HERE   THEY   ARE,   ALL    READY 
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By 

PRIVATE  FRITZ  BERLIN 

(Discharged) 

I  BELIEVE  it  was  a  Greek  phil- 
osopher who  remarked  that  "war 
is  the  father  of  all  things."  The  ob- 
servation, a  t  least,  s  0  impressed 
Aristotle  that  when  he  came  to  in- 
struct Alexander  the  Great,  strategj^ 
and  the  art  of  war  became  the  prin- 
ciple part  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  school 
belief  that  the  greatest  discovery  of 
all  time  was  due  to  war — to  cele.stial 
war — which  resulted  in  establishing 
the  existence  and  exact  location  of 
that  inviting  resort  known  to  Milton 
and  Sherman  alike  by  its  appropriate 
name. 

Turkey  originated  in  war ;  and  Ger- 
many was  hatched  from  a  cannon  ball 
as  Napoleon  remarked.  Count  Cavour 
took  advantage  of  war  to  organize 
Italy  and  the  old  barons,  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  made  use  of  its  threat 
to  wring  Magna  Charta  from  ill  dis- 
posed royalty.  The  United  States 
was  cradled  in  the  lap  of  Mars,  and 
a  bunch  of  warlike  recruits  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  just  ended  a  war 
against  war  in  a  successful  campaign 
to  justify  a  perpetual  "war  after  the 
war"  to  make  pleasant  the  ways  of 
Democracy. 

I  make  use  of  the  civilian  phrase, 
conscious  of  its  drawing  room  origin, 
with  apologies  to  my  former  asso- 
ciates in  khaki,  and  fully  aware  that 
its  use  is  of  strategical  significance 
in  deceiving  no  one  except  the  strik- 
ing Bolsheviki  not  satisfied  with  $300 
a  month  en  8  hours  a  day  while  we 
fellows  have  been  making  the  world 


safe  for  such  gentry  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  war  and  hold  down  a  real 
fellow's  job. 

Looking  over  the  catalog  of  crimes 
I  find  that  "covetousness"  is  the  only 
commandment  of  God  excluded  from 
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the  list.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  greed  was  regarded  as  an  at- 
tribute of  virtue  among  politicians 
and  strikers  and  that  only  those  who 
off'er  their  lives  in  behalf  of  their 
kindred  and  country  may  be  properly 


excused   for  being  generous  and  al- 
truistic. 

However  that  may  be,  I  have  worn 
the  uniform  long  enough  to  have  be- 
come familiar  with  our  supposed 
National  program  of  restoring  our 
flag  to  the  sea,  of  engaging  extensive- 
ly in  foreign  commerce,  of  opening 
opportunities  for  us  $30  a  month  mav- 
ericks, and  of  re-establishing  peace 
as  well  as  economic  justice  in  all  the 
outposts  of  the  world.  And  this  pro- 
gram, in  great  measure,  satisfied  us 
that  whether  or  not  we  ever  came 
back  we  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
tranquility  and  happiness  at  home. 

Our  conception  of  the  war  was  that 
it  originated  in  a  greed  that  ulti- 
mately developed  into  a  homicidal 
vanit.v  and  vulpine  gluttony  by  feed- 
ing on  its  own  stimulated  appetite 
for  plunder.  In  surrendering  our 
civil  occupations  to  softer  flesh  and 
the  dilitanti  of  the  lobster  joints  we 
went  after  the  demi-god  of  greed  like 
regular  fellows  and  brought  the  bacon 
home.  We  never  dreamt  that  in  our 
absence  the  sybarites  we  left  behind 
would  have  so  soon  developed  into 
warriors  and  hurled  their  brazen  dice 
of  battle  in  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam. 
We  assumed  that  these  puissant  le- 
gendaries of  the  ship  yard  and  the 
factory  with  their  honored  scars  of 
peace  would  have  the  decks  prepared 
for  our  return,  if  not  to  our  old  po- 
sitions at  least  to  foreign  trade.  But 
it  seems  we  are  mistaken,  and  that 
greed  instead  of  good  digestion  awaits 
on  appetite  while  ingratitude,  instead 
of  health,  stands  sentry  over  both. 

At  the  top  of  these  two  pages  is  a 
snap-shot  of  one  of  our  "Suicide 
Clubs."  It  is  composed  of  regular 
American  fellows  only  a  little  better 
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than  myself.  There  are  men  in  that 
group  who  drew  $15,000  a  year  be- 
fore April  1917.  There  are  men  who 
know  intimately  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Men  who  know  the  Orient, 
South  America  and  South  Africa. 
Inv'entors  and  classical  scholars,  mas- 
querading as  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers ;  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  sufficiently  absolved  from 
American  ideals  and  soldierly  attach- 
ment to  principle  to  comprehend  the 
quality  of  yawning  inefficiency  and  or- 
ganized incompetency  that  retards 
the  program  for  their  welcome  home. 

In  the  center  of  these  pages  is  a 
young  discharged  Lieutenant  whom  I 
happen  to  know  quite  well.  Before  he 
entered  the  Army  his  conception  of 
detail  was  much  the  same  as  Sancho 
Panza's  understanding  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty.  He  is  now  a 
travelling  salesman  taking  the  initial 
step  in  a  foreign  trade  career.  And 
today  he  is  a  whiz  in  detail, — a  veri- 
table cinematograph  of  every  visible 
object  within  cannon  shot  of  potential 
and  skirmishing  business.  Like 
Oudinot  he  has  eyes  and  ears  and 
comprehension  for  everything  and  is 
singularly  revealing  that  soldierly 
capacity  of  discipline  so  indispensable 
to  the  organization  o  f  successful 
commerce. 

I  have  visited  many  training  camps 
and  cantonments ;  have  seen  the  re- 
cruit and  gob  as  well  as  the  finished 
product  and  I  am  willing  to  let  my 
old  friend  Otto  H.  Kahn  finish  the 
picture  when  he  says: 

"Since  I  came  back  from  Europe 
two  months  ago,  I  have  been  boast- 
ful, vociferously  and  unblushingly 
boastful,  about  our  boys  'over  there" 


as    well    as    'over    here'    and    their 
leaders. 

"I  saw  the  American  soldiers  on 
the  boat,  in  their  cramped  and 
crowded  quarters,  many  o  f  them 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time, 
all  but  a  few  of  them  on  the  ocean 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  I 
saw  them  i  n  Paris  unconcernedly 
playing  ball  in  the  streets  while 
bombs  from  long  range  guns  were  ex- 
ploding in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood.    I  saw  them  at  French  ports. 


EDITORS  NOTE: 

PAN  PACIFIC  will  welcome  articles, 
of  similar  import  to  the  one  here  pub- 
lished, from  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
We  believe  that  Foreign  Trade  offers  a 
wide  field  for  attracting  the  splendid 
manhood  of  our  Army  and  Navy  into 
this  highly  specialized  service.  We  also 
believe  that  the  American  Soldier  and 
Sailor  have  a  valid  grievance  against 
those  who  would  neutralize  the  results 
for  which  they  have  cheerfully  imperiled 
their  health  and  lives.  The  columns  of 
this  Magazine  will  be  always  open  to  our 
young  patriots — no  matter  where  they 
served — for  such  assistance  as  they  de- 
serve to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their 
own  splendid  manhood  and  sustain  the 
ideals  for  which  their  ungrudging  sacri- 
fices have  been  made. 


and  at  villages  throughout  the  fair 
land  of  France,  cheerfully  taking 
things  as  they  came,  the  rough  with 
the  smooth — and  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  rough  than  smooth — mak- 
ing friends  with  the  kids,  and,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  the  growni-ups  too. 

"I  met  them  as  foresters  in  the 
extreme  south  of  France,  near  the 
Spanish  frontier.  I  met  them  as  en- 
gineers and  in  numberless  other  ca- 


pacities and,  finally,  I  saw  them  as 
fighting  men  at  the  front.  I  met 
many  of  their  leaders,  from  their 
great  chief,  Pershing,  down. 

"I  saw  the  simply  marvelous  work 
at  the  French  ports,  in  our  huge 
camps  and  bases,  and  along  our  lines 
of  communications,  which  these  men 
had  accomplished  and  were  accom- 
plishing with  a  bigness  of  vision,  a 
boldness  of  planning,  a  directness  of 
attack,  a  perfection  of  execution  and 
a  courageous  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility, which  would  have  done  credit 
to  our  renowned  captains  of  industry. 

"Everywhere  I  found,  amongst  of- 
ficers as  well  as  amongst  men,  the 
same  simple  unostentatious,  yet  steel- 
clad  determination  to  hold  life  cheap 
for  the  honor  and  glory  and  safety 
of  America.  Everywhere  the  same 
eager  and  tireless  exertion  and  keen, 
quick-witted  adaptability.  Every- 
where the  same  modest  and  soldierly 
bearing,  the  same  uncomplaining  en- 
durance under  hardships  and  discom- 
forts, the  same  contempt  of  danger. 
Everywhere  the  same  splendid  note 
of  courage,  moral  and  physical,  of 
buoyant  good  nature  and  humor,  of 
clean  and  kindly  thought  and  feeling.' 

"And  I  knew  right  then  that  the 
war  was  won." 

And  now,  since  we  have  won  it, 
what  are  you  fellows  going  to  do  with 
it?  What  are  you  big  international 
traders  going  to  do  for  us?  Is  it  to 
be  a  politically  pickled  "cactus  plan- 
tation," an  Elysian  morass  of  weep- 
ing willows  where  the  alligator 
moans,  or  is  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram to  be  postponed  until  4,000,000 
returning  voters  take  charge  of  the 
whole  situation  with  the  same  sort  of 
efficiency  that  Otto  Kahn  describes? 
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OUR    LEADING   CUSTOMER 
AND   GREAT  TRADE  RIVAL 


By  GEORGE  CURTIS  PECK 

ANNO  DOMINI  1919  will  write 
chapter  I  of  a  new  era  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
as  it  will  record  other  changes  in  the 
policy  of  aloofness,  political  and  com- 
mercial, which  has  characterized  this 
Nation  so  engrossed  in  its  own  de- 
velopment during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  justifiably  so,  that  external  af- 
fairs have  commanded  little  more 
than  a  transient  interest. 

In  the  book  dealing  with  Pan- 
Pacific  trade,  that  with  Japan  will 
occupy  an  important  part,  wherefore 
the  trade  developed  with  that  nation 
during  the  last  four  years,  under 
war  conditions,  compared  with  the 
four-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  is  instructive  as  in- 
dicating what  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  adverse  conditions  of  a  war 
which  has  racked  the  world. 

While  a  detailed  review  of  this 
trade,  item  by  item,  is  not  practi- 
cable at  this  time,  complete  official 
statistics  being  not  at  hand,  yet  suf- 
ficient data  is  available  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  what  has  been 
achieved.  The  twenty-six  items  of 
domestic  exports  listed  in  the  month- 
ly summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  account  for  about 
70  per  cent  by  value  of  our  total  do- 
mestic export  trade  to  that  country, 
while  the  20  items  of  listed  imports 
from  .Japan  account  for  about  70 
per  cent  of  that  trade. 

Increase  of  160  Per  Cent 
In  Period  of  War 

On  the  export  side  of  the  ledger 
we  find  that  for  the  four  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  1911-14  in- 
clusive, our  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise (foreign  exports  not  in- 
cluded) 1 0  Japan  aggregated  over 
$198,000,000  in  value,  while  for  the 
four  wai-  years,  191.5-18,  inclusive, 
they  aggregated  over  $510,000,000, 
or  an  increase  of  160  per  cent.  The 
average  annual  value  for  the  four 
pre-war  years  was  $49,600,000,  and 
for  the  four  war  years,  $127,600,000. 
The  total  value  of  all  exports  to  Japan 
for  1914  was  $51,000,000;  for  1918, 
$268,000,000. 

An  analysis  of  this  trade,  by  items 
as  listed,  discloses  some  interesting 


points  to  the  student  of  commerce. 
First,  let  us  take  dyestuffs:  Prior  to 
the  war  our  export  trade  in  this  com- 
modity was  merely  incidental,  almost 
nil,  averaging  annually  to  Japan  less 
than  $500.  One  year  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  this 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  dye 
famine.  Fabulous  prices  were  offered 
by  our  textile  mills  for  colors.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  England  to  permit  German  dyes 
to  pass  through  the  blockade  in  order 
that  our  postage  stamps  might  be 
tinted. 

Last  year  we  exported  $3,233,333 
worth  of  dyes  and  dyestuffs  to  Japan 
alone,  in  addition  to  supplying  do- 
mestic requirements.  American  en- 
terprise and  Congress  got  together, 
the  former  guaranteeing  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  development  of  the 
industry,  the  latter  giving  legislative 
assurance  that  the  dye  industry  once 
established  here  should  not  after  the 
war  be  left  a  naked  prey  to  the  Ger- 
man "dumping"  policy.  It  i  s  be- 
lieved that  henceforth  we  will  be  self- 
sufficient  in  the  matter  of  dyes. 

Export  of  Cotton 
Shows  Great  Gain 

Consider  raw  cotton:  For  the  four 
pre-war  years  the  aggregate  value  of 
our  raw  cotton  exported  to  Japan  was 
$86,000,000,  or  an  annual  average  of 
$21,500,000.  For  the  single  fiscal 
year  1918  i  t  reached  $87,000,000. 
Partly  this  was  due  to  higher  price, 
but  we  got  the  money.  These  figures 
indicate  that  Japan  is  speedily  de- 
veloping her  textile  manufactures, 
and  she  will  make  us  "tend  to  our 
knitting"  with  respect  to  Pacific 
trade. 

The  tendency  of  this  competition 
should  be  to  stimulate  American  ef- 
ficiency and  specialization  in  the  tex- 
tiles of  finer  count,  for  what  with 
Japan's  expanding  textile  trade,  the 
increasing  acreage  in  China  being 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a  cotton 
somewhat  inferior  to-  our  own 
southern  staple,  and  Japan's  unlimi- 
ted supply  of  low-priced  labor,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  can  hardly  hope 
much  longer  to  control  the  Oriental 
markets  in  the  coarse  cotton  goods. 

Passing  to  iron  and  steel  products: 
A  hint  of  the  manufacturing-plant 
construction  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  Japan  is  found  in  the  items. 


.SHUTTLE-COCKS  OF 
COMMERCE 

Japanese  ship-owners  are  permitting! 
no  barnacles  to  become  attached  to  their 
arposies.  These  Nipponese  shuttle- 
cocks of  commerce.  plyinK  in  the  warp 
of  Japan's  rapidly  spreading!  bankinfr 
s>stem,  are  weaving:  a  woof  of  trade 
fast  enveloping  the  world. 


wire  nails,  pipe  and  fittings,  and 
structural  iron  and  steel,  the  average 
annual  value  of  these  exports  for  the 
pre-war  years  aggregating  $2,772,- 
000,  while  for  1918  it  aggi-egated 
$12,275,000. 

Lumber  Exports  Too 
Also  Exhibit  Gain 

Exports  of  lumber,  which  averaged 
$191,000  before  the  war,  reached 
.$848,000  last  year,  and  we  have  been 
getting  a  footing  in  the  window  glass 
trade.  The  trade  in  galvanized 
sheets  (corrugated  iron)  fell  off  be- 
cause of  our  own  war  necessities, — 
cantonments,  warehouses,  etc.  Labor 
employment  in  Japan  is  indicated  by 
her  increased  purchases  of  our  metal- 
working  machinery  (machine  tools), 
averaging  $152,500  annually  before 
the  war,  reaching  $2,525,000  in  1918; 
tin  plate — pre-war  average,  $125,000, 
for  1918  nearly  $10,500,000;  wire- 
pre-war  average  $129,000,  1918,  $3,- 
404,000 ;  sole  and  upper  leather  — 
pre-war  average  of  $651,000  to  a  war 
average  of  $1,400,000;  lead — prewar, 
$20,000,  war,  $883,000;  nickel— pre- 
war, $1,029,  war,  $250,000;  and  sew- 
ing machines — pre-war,  $215,000,  for 
1918,  $755,000,  used  by  the  Japanese 
in  tailoring  domestic  cloths. 

The  increased  demand  for  literature 
is  reflected  in  increased  purchases  of 
our  print  paper — pre-war,  $68,000, 
for  1918,  $817,000,  and  that  the  taste 
for  American  tobacco  is  growing  is 
indicated  by  the  increase  in  leaf  pur- 
chased— pre-war  average  $457,000, 
for  1918  over  $848,000. 

Plant  construction  naturally  sug- 
gests transportation  equipment  for 
distributing  the  products  of  those 
plants,  and  we  note  that  the  export 
value  of  our  rails  for  railways  has 
recorded  an  increase  from  the  pre-war 
average  of  $1,089,000  to  $6,653,000 
for  1918;  while  the  value  of  our  steel 
plates  and  sheets  purchased  by  Japan 
soared  from  a  pre-war  average  of 
$647,000  to  the  phenomenal  height 
of  over  $40,000,000  in  1918.  And  it 
would  have  been  far  greater  had  not 
the  United  States  been  compelled  by 
dire  war  necessity  for  ship-building 
materials  to  interdict  further  ship- 
ments of  steel  plates  to  Japan. 
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The  Silk  King  of  Japan 

— 0 — 

SOBEI  MOGI  recently  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  Japan.  He 
is  the  most  interesting  young  man  in 
all  Japan.  He  is  the  greatest  "catch" 
in  the  Island  of  Nippon. 

To  begin  with  Sobei  Mogi  is  the 
Silk  King  of  Japan,  and  that  means 
one  of  the  chief  silk  producers  and 
merchants  in  the  world.  He  is  like- 
wise reputed  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  the  rich  city  of  Yokohama.  There 
are  not  many  actual  multi-millionaires 
in  the  empire  of  the  Mikado  but  Mogi 
is  one  of  them. 

The  death  of  his  father  a  few  years 
ago  left  him  immensely  wealthy  and 
he  is  said  to  have  more  than  doubled 
his  inheritance  by  sagacious  invest- 
ments and  business  deals.  He  is  now 
at  the  head  of  industries  whose  an- 
nual volume  of  business  passes  the 
450,000,000  yen  mark. 

If  you  were  asked  to  guess  Mogi's 
age  from  his  photogi-aph  what  would 
you  say?  If  you  guessed  "around 
2.5"  you  would  be  close  to  the  mark, 
for  Mogi  is  past  26  years  on  this 
planet.  And  listen  ladies,  he  is  still 
unmarried.  Think  of  that;  youth, 
health,  wealth  and  a  silk  king  and 
unmarried ! 

Mogi  is  directly  interested  in  raw 
silk  and  silk  weaving  and  controls  30 
per  cent  of  Japan's  annual  export 
silk  trade.  He  is  on  the  directorate 
of  at  least  twenty  important  Japa- 
nese corporations,  most  of  which 
arrange  their  monthly  meetings  on 
a  schedule  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
Mogi's  engagements. 

This  is  the  young  Japanese  multi- 
millionaire's first  trip  to  America  and 
he  e.xpressed  unbounded  delight  over 
the  beauties  of  San  Francisco  bay  and 
city.  The  hotels  and  shops  claimed 
his  admiration  and  he  enquired  anx- 
iously whether  there  is  another  busi- 
ness street  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  the  activity  and  perils  of  Market 
street. 

He  is  a  deep  believer  in  astrology, 
and  left  Japan  during  the  old  year 
according  to  the  Japanese  calender 
in  order  that  his  stay  in  America 
might  be  under  the  guidance  of  his 
lucky  star.  With  Mogi  is  Toshiro 
Ikeda,  president  of  the  Efficiency  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  who  holds  commis- 
sions from  the  Imperial  Government 
Railway  Board  and  the  Department 
of    State    for    Communication.    The 
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pair  will  make  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  visiting  all  important  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centers.  They 
will  visit  Europe  before  returning  to 
Japan. 

0 

Lack  of  space  in  this  number  sug- 
gests that  an  analysis  of  our  imports 
from  Japan  be  re.served  for  a  future 
issue  of  the  PAN-PACIFIC.  Briefly 
it  increased  from  a  pre-war  average 
of  nearly  $90,000,000  to  an  average 
for  the  four  years  of  war  of  $185,- 
000,000.  It  was  $107,000,000  in  1914 
and  $285,000,000  in  1918. 


The  pre-war  average  of  raw  silk 
was  $55,600,000  annually,  for  the 
war  period,  $106,000,000.  It  was 
valued  at  $71,000,000  in  1914  and 
$152,000,000  in  1918.  We  imported 
$3,666,000  worth  of  silk  manufac- 
tures from  Japan  in  1914,  and  $14,- 
380,000  in  1918. 

Considering  the  enormous  amount 
of  raw  silk  which  we  import  from 
Japan  the  fact  that  in  our  total  trade 
with  her  last  year  we  came  within 
$17,000,000  of  breaking  even  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging. 
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Free  Mexico  Invites  World  to  Brotherhood 

SOLTHERN  REPL  BLU   BEGINNING  TO  REGAIN  HER  EQLILIBRII'M 
READY  TO  SHARE   INEXHAISTIBLE   RESOLRCES  WITH   WORLD 


By  LAZARO  BASCH 

WHILE  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  were  involved  in  a 
fight-to-a-finish  conflict  with  aristo- 
cracy and  militarism,  Mexico  was  just 
beginning  to  regain  her  equilibrium 
from  the  blow  dealt  her  by  the  long 
period  of  revolution  and  its  conse- 
quent drain  upon  her  national  vi- 
tality. It  was  then  that  President 
Carranza  and  his  distinguished  cabi- 
net-member, Senor  Alberto  J.  Pani, 
the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  wisely  decided  that  Mexi- 
co must  awake  from  her  lethargj-  and 
demonstrate  to  the  said  nations  her 
inexhaustible  resources,  inviting  them 
to  partake  thereof. 

These  two  great  statesmen  were 
the  fir.st  in  the  republic  to  realize  that 
the  next  world-war  would  not  be 
waged  with  infernal  elements  but 
with  strategy,  for  it  will  be  a  com- 
mercial and  economic  conflict  with 
the  resourcefulness  of  one  nation  pit- 
ted against  that  of  another.  Conse- 
quently, these  notables  determined 
that  Mexico  should  come  in  for  her 
share  of  the  commercial  prosperity 
that  would  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
struggle. 

Commercial   Museums 
Are  Established 


With  these  lofty  ideals  in  mind, 
they  established  in  "la  ciudad  de  los 
palacios,"  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  modem  city  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, a  commercial  museum  which  con- 
tains a  specimen  of  every  mineral, 
wood,  plant  and  product  of  any  kind 
found  in  the  republic.    To  accomplish 


this,  they  sent  out  comprehensive  cir- 
culars to  every  producer  i  n  each 
state  and  territory  of  the  republic, 
inviting  him  to  send  samples  of  his 
product,  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  same.  The  results  were  so 
gratifying  that  an  army  of  qualified 
commercial  ambassadors  was  .sent 
into  the  remotest  districts  of  the 
country  to  choose  the  best  among 
the  samples,  grade  and  classify  them 
and  transmit  them  to  the  National 
Museum  where  they  would  in  the  best 
and  quickest  manner  possible,  demon- 
strate and  advertise  the  country's 
resources. 

After  two  years  of  earnest  and  con- 
scientious labor,  these  patriotic 
workers  succeeded  i  n  establishing 
outside  of  the  republic,  several  com- 
mercial exhibitions  which  are  in  re- 
ality branches  of  the  National  Mus- 
eum in  the  Capital.  Among  these 
are  one  at  St.  Louis,  another  in  New 
Orleans  and  one  in  San  Francisco, 
which  is  in  my  charge  as  Commercial 
Agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Industi-y, 
Commerce  and  Labor,  o  f  Mexico. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  similar  ex- 
hibitions in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
New  York  City,  while  a  very  complete 
and  elaborate  one  is  in  process  of  es- 
tablishment in  Paris  and  another  in 
Madrid,  Spain. 

The  department  which  I  represent 
has  recently  opened  in  Mexico  City  a 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  and 
Information  for  the  purpose  of  collat- 
ing and  publishing  information  of  all 
kinds  regarding  the  products,  manu- 
factures and  possibilities  of  Mexico. 
It  will  also  issue  a  directory  con- 
taining names  and  addresses  of  all 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  republic.  In  connection 
with  this  there  will  be  a  department 
to  study  the  needs  of  foreign  nations 
for    Mexican    products,    and    infor- 


mation concerning  same  will  be  sup- 
plied upon  request.  Similarly,  the 
needs  of  Mexico  for  foreign  products 
will  be  investigated.  1  would  sug- 
gest at  this  point  that  American  pro- 
ducers would  do  well  to  send  catalogs 
and  descriptive  circulars  o  f  goods 
handled  by  them  to  this  bureau  to 
be  filed  for  reference. 

Mexican  Employees 
Of  Foreign  Firms 

On  my  way  to  the  gi-eat  metropolis 
of  beautiful  California,  I  crossed  the 
states  of  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Colima, 
Sinaloa,  Tepic  (Nayarit),  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  Sonora,  gathering  samples 
and  statistical  data  of  every  de.s- 
cription  as  I  proceeded.  During  the 
seven  months  spent  thus  in  travel- 
ing, I  had  ample  opportunity  to  meet 
and  converse  with  producers  of  every 
nature,  agricultural,  mineral  or  tim- 
ber. They  were  at  first  bewildered 
when  I  explained  my  mission,  but  al- 
ways grateful  to  an  administration 
that  would  do  so  much  to  make  known 
their  products  to  a  waiting  world. 

In  my  travels  I  visited  several  large 
mines,  especially  in  Jalisco.  Notable 
among  these  were  one  owned  and  op- 
erated b  y  Philadelphia  capitalists. 
Around  this  mine  there  had  sprung 
into  existence  a  city  of  9,000  inhabi- 
tants, .5,000  of  whom  were  actually 
employed  in  some  capacity  or  other 
by  this  mining  company,  the  admin- 
istration of  which  was  English-Cana- 
dian. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  these  good 
sons  of  John  Bull  proved  they  were 
still  the  best  scholars  in  the  school 
of  diplomacy,  for  never  have  I  seen 
a  more  contented,  happy  and  peace- 
ful settlement.  The  company  built 
a  church  for  the  people  and  estab- 
lished  schools   for  the  education   of 


Investors    Need    Have    Little   Fear   in   Mexico 


Conditions  in  Mexico  have  improved  so  greatly  under 
the  wisdom  and  guidance  of  President  Carranza  that  the 
American  investor  need  have  little  or  no  fear  for  the 
security  of  his  intere.sts.  Except  for  a  few  isolated 
mountainous  regions  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  where 
bandits  occasionally  break  the  monotony  of  everday  life 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  neighboring  towns,  there 
are  no  raids  or  revolutions  and  absolute  peace  and  security 
prevail.  The  actual  administration  from  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  his  ministers,  down  to  the  smallest 
ofl;jcials,  are  guided  by  the  most  unselfish  ideals  and  in 
consequence  have  won  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the 


majority  of  the  broad-minded  citizens  and  with  their 
co-operation  are  leading  the  country  to  the  highest  stage 
of  prosperity  and  progress. 

So  much  having  already  been  accomplished  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  Mexico  shall  come  into  her  own. 
For,  with  her  limitless  natural  resources  and  with  a  wise 
and  capable  leader  to  guide  her  destinies,  to  protect  the 
lowly  and  shield  them  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  oppres- 
sor, she  will  emerge  at  length  from  her  centuries  of  deg- 
radation, glorified  with  new  hopes  and  chastened  by  her 
vicissitudes  and  take  her  rightful  place  amongst  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 
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EXPOSICION    DE    PROIJICTOS    MEXICANOS 
(Mexican     Pr<(iIiic*M    Exhihitiun  > 


the  children.  But  the  master  stroke 
of  diplomacy  was  affected  when  the 
company  instituted  an  immense  pic- 
ture-show with  free  performances  on 
Sundays  and  which,  needless  to  say, 
has  never  lacked  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  Mexican  Products  Exhibition, 
established  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  aims  not  only  to  establish 
more  securely  the  already  friendly 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  but  to  foment  and  de- 
velop the  same  upon  a  sincere  and 
amicable  basis  in  such  manner  that 
nothing  can  jeopardize  this  friend- 
ship. It  charges  no  admissions,  fees 
or  expenses  whatsoever,  desiring  only 
to  place  the  Mexican  producer  in  di- 
rect touch  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  vice  versa. 

The  Exhibition  has  an  excellent  as- 
sortment of  minerals,  a  variety  of 
agricultural  products  such  as  castor 
beans,  garbanzo,  chili,  coffee,  rice, 
cane-sugar,  broom  fiber  and  sisal 
hemp.  The  industrial  e  x  h  i  bi  t  in- 
cludes hats,  leggings,  saddles,  shawls, 
soaps  and  other  toilet  articles,  cigars, 
candles,  brooms,  serapes,  etc.  There 
is  a  very  fine  display  of  petroleum 
which  includes  samples  of  distillate, 
fuel  and  crude  oil,  with  photographs 
of  "Cerro  Azul  No.  4,"  the  world's 
greatest  oil  well,  located  85  miles 
south  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  the  meas- 
ured flow  of  this  well  being  above 
260,000  barrels  per  day  and  the 
column  of  oil  reaching  a  height  of 


between  500  and  600  feet.  The  col- 
lection of  Indian  baskets  and  pottery 
was  assembled  with  great  difficulty 
and  expense. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
exhibition  and  any  information  they 
may  require  of  a  commercial  nature 
will  be  gladly  and  gratuitously  fur- 
nished them  . 

Time  Now  Is  Ripe 
To  Get  Mexico's  Trade 

There  is  at  present  great  need  in 
Mexico  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  from  the 
patrician  tractor  to  the  plebeian 
shovel,  as  well  as  machinery  for  min- 
ing and  oil-wells.  Hardware  of  every 
description  is  also  in  great  demand 
and  would  find  a  ready  market.  And 
it  is  an  alarming  fact  that  the  eagle 
eyes  of  the  old  world  and  the  Orient 
are  already  gloating  over  the  limitless 
treasures  of  Mexico  and  the  talon 
hands  are  ready  to  grasp  them. 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  high 
time  this  great  country  realizes  th*e 
situation  and  avails  itself  now  of  the 
opportunities  offered  for  trade  ex- 
pansion. These  two  republics,  each 
of  immense  territory,  can  never  be 
separated  geographically.  Why 
should  they  not  cement  their  com- 
mercial ties  even  as  Nature  has 
welded  their  physiography?  Why 
should  not  this  great  nation,  that 
fought  side-by-side  with  noble  France 
and  indomitable  Brittania,  copy  the 
example  set  by   the  world's  great 


leader  and  in  a  diplomatic  way  ex- 
tend fraternity  to  the  land  .just 
emerging  from  its  centuries  of  slavery 
and  degradation  under  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  "conquistadores,"  and 
later  under  domestic  oppressors? 

The  Mexican  people  are  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  races.  They  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  arbitration 
than  to  force.  Hard  words  hurt  them 
more  than  bullets  and  they  would 
much  rather  love  than  hate  you,  once 
you  penetrate  the  reserve  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  them  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  strangers.  Sell  them 
what  they  want — they  now  pay  on  a 
gold  and  silver  basis — restore  their 
credit  and  augment  it,  extending  it 
whenever  practicable  and  possible. 
You,  who  are  the  recognized  bankers 
of  the  world  can  afford  to  do  this  and 
still  continue  to  profit  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past.  The  raw  materials 
are  there;  you  should  be  the  best 
customers. 

Your  commercial  relat'ons  should 
be  so  finnly  established  that  no  con- 
spiracy or  intrigue  could  ever  affect 
their  security  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Do  this  for  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  republics  and  give  the  world, 
once  more  on  the  road  to  civilization, 
a  concrete  proof  that  two  neighbors 
can  live  in  peace  and  amity.  For 
Mexico,  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
former  oppressors,  now  invites  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  United 
States — whom  she  so  greatly  admires 
and  copies — in  particular,  to  inter- 
national brotherhood. 
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P  a  u     F  a  c  i  i  : 


Building    For    Industry 


With  more  than  twenty  miles 
of  waterfront  on  harbor  lines  al- 
ready laid  out,  of  which  more 
than  six  miles  has  been  de- 
veloped with  wharves  and  piers, 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  is  one 
of  the  four  imporant  points  of 
transfer  between  rail  and  water 
along  the  entire  great  coastline 
stretching  from  Mexico  to 
British  Columbia. 

Because  of  its  location  with 
reference  to  the  world's  com- 
merce, it  has  been  prophesied 
by  eastern  commercial  experts 
that  Los  Angeles  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  four  great 
keyports  of  the  United  States. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  built 
to  order.  A  giant  breakwater 
extending  into  the  open  road- 
stead of  San  Pedro  Bay  encloses 
about  two  square  miles  of  water 
and  forms  the  outer  habor.  A 
deep-water  channel  extending 
two  miles  into  what  was  origi- 
nally Wilmington  Lagoon,  and 
from  which  channels  and  basins 
radiate  in  three  directions,  com- 
prises the  main  entrance  to  the 
inner  harbor. 

Being  made  to  order,  there  is 
no  bar  to  cross  to  get  into  this 
port,  but  there  is  48  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide  at  the  en- 
trance, and  five  minutes  sailing 
from  the  open  sea  brings  a  ves- 
sel into  the  quiet  waters  behind 
the  great  breakwater. 

In  dredging  channels  and 
basins,  a  large  amount  of  tide- 
lands  and  submerged  lands  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  Some  o  f  these 
have  been  converted  into  earth- 
filled  piers,  and  others  have  been 
used  for  municipal  railroad-ter- 
minals ;  still  other  large  areas  of 
these  lands  are  available  for 
leasing  for  industrial  purposes. 

Although    the    City    of    Los 


or 

Angeles  has  been  in  the  harbor 
business  only  a  comparatively 
short  time,  already  many  large 
industries  have  been  located  on 
these  tidelands.  This  i  s  par- 
ticularly true  0  f  shipbuilding, 
fish  canning,  and  kindred  enter- 
prises, which  have  been  devel- 
oped to  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  last  two  years. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  city  to 
make  advantageous  leases  to  de- 
sirable industries  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  require  sites  on  or 
near  the  waterfront.  Other  in- 
dustries which  do  not  requii-e 
waterfront  location,  can  obtain 
sites  on  private  ground,  either 
by  purchase  or  lease,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinty  of  the  harbor. 

Supplementing  its  gi-eat  har- 
bor project,  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  has  developed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  electrical  power 
in  connection  with  its  Owens 
River  aqueduct  system.  This 
municipal  power  is  available  for 
industries,  particularly  on  the 
city's  tidelands,  and  the  rates 
are  so  low  that  nowhere  in  the 
United  States,  except  at  Niagara 
Falls,  it  is  said,  is  cheaper  power 
available. 

Here  then  is  a  combination 
especially  attractive  for  building 
up  industrial  activities: 

First,  municipal  tidelands  ad- 
jacent to  the  waterfront,  used 
by  the  city  to  build  up  its  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Second,  municipal  electrical 
energy  supplied  at  very  low 
rates  for  industrial  uses. 

Third,  municipal  harbor  facili- 
ties including  modern  whan'es 
and  transit  sheds,  warehouses, 
paved  highways,  railroad  tracks, 
tugs,  cranes,  and  lighters. 

No  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
offers  a  better  location  for  reach- 
ing foreign  markets.  The  orient. 


with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
population  and  its  wealth  of  un- 
developed resources,  lies  just 
across  the  Pacific.  Not  only 
does  it  afford  a  great  future 
market  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, but  also  a  source  of  sup- 
ply for  raw  materials.  Vege- 
table oils  from  Manchuria, 
Japan  and  China;  sugar  and 
hemp  from  the  Philippines; 
silks  and  teas  from  China  and 
Japan;  rubber,  tin,  and  spices 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Malay 
Peninsula ;  tea  from  Ceylon ; 
hides  and  wool  from  Australia; 
copra  and  coccanut  oil  from  all 
the  tropics — these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  multitude  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  America  must  ob- 
tain for  her  wants. 

JuTt  to  the  South  of  Los  Angeles  is 
Latin  America,  likewise  rich  with  a 
vast  variety  of  raw  materials  and 
affording  a  great  market  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  domestic  markets  of  the  United 
States  also  can  be  reached  by  rail  to 
the  interior,  or  by  water  up  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Atlantic  seabord. 

Not  only  is  electrical  energy  cheap, 
but  Los  Angeles  is  surrounded  by  the 
great  oil  fields  of  California,  and  pipe- 
lines carry  the  cheap  liquid  fuel  direct 
to  the  Harbor. 

The  advantage  o  f  the  Southern 
California  climate  from  an  inda'trial 
standpoint,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  shipbuilding  records  that  have 
been  made  in  the  last  year.  With 
extremes  of  neither  heat  nor  cold, 
labor  is  more  efficient  in  Southern 
California  than  in  other  localities 
where  such  conditions  do  not  obtain. 

The  same  conditions  also  attract 
labor  of  all  kinds  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  delightful  climate  which  brings 
the  millionaire  pleasure  seeker  to 
build  his  great  mansion,  also  brings 
the  man  who  works  with  his  hand's 
to  build  a  rose-covered  bungalow  in 
which  to  rear  his  family. 

All  these  conditions,  in  fact,  point 
to  the  development  of  a  great  indus- 
trial center  around  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor, the  products  of  which  will  be 
shipped  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


I  Industrial  Sites: 


Los  .\ngeles  furnishes  the  best  possible  location  in  America  for  industries  that  are  looking  to  foreign  markets. 
Just  to  the  South  is  Latin  -America,  while  across  the  Pacific  is  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Ori- 
ent— tremendous  markets  in  themselves.  Also  Los  Angeles  is  nearer  to  the  Panama  Canal  than  any  other  important 
American  Pacific  port.     This  brings  it   nearer  to  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Besides  its  location  for  foreign  trade,  direct  railroad  lines  reach  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  giving  access 
to  inland  domestic  markets,  and  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  can  be  reached  by  water. 

ANYONE  INTERESTED  IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SITE  IS  INVITED  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 

Suite  33,  City  Hail,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SOUTHERN  PRODUCERS  GET  TOGETHER 


TO  continue  advantageously  the 
efliciency  methods  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  conducting  the  war,  Los 
Angeles  manufacturers  are  complet- 
ing plans  for  coordinated  efforts  to 
include  producers  in  some  thirty  of 
the  towns  surrounding  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  movement  is  centralized 
in  the  industrial  bureau  and  manu- 
facturers' committee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
organization  during  the  war  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  resources  and 
conversion  section  of  the  war  in- 
dustries board  for  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia district. 

The  data  gathered  in  this  work  in- 
dicated that  by  grouping  the  various 
similar  industries,  a  better  knowledge 
of  products  could  be  had  and  higher 
efficiency  attained  in  increasing  the 
total  output. 

The  co-operation  of  more  than  30 
chambers  of  commerce  is  assured  in 
carrying    out    the    extensive    plan. 


FINANCING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Banking  relations  with  countries  of  the 
Orient  and  Latin-America  are  being  rap- 
idly established  by  Los  Angeles  financial 
concerns.  Representatives  o  f  banking 
interests  recently  returned  from  ex- 
tended trips  to  the  Orient,  report  that  so 
far  as  the  financing  of  foreign  trade  is 
concerned,  exporters  and  importers  of 
Southern  California  need  feel  no  hesi- 
tancy in  extending  their  business. 


which  is  primarily  to  increase  the 
number  of  industries  to  best  advan- 
tage for  both  the  industry  and  com- 
munity. A  careful  survey  has  shown 
that  many  classes  of  industry  may 
find  most  advantageous  conditions  in 
a  small  town,  while  they  would  have 
handicaps  to  overcome  in  the  indus- 
trial districts  of  a  large  city.  Other 
products  are  manufactured  to  best  ad- 
vantage when  located  in  the  heart  of 
a  large  producing  district. 

In  this  campaign,  the  co-ordinated 
chambers  of  commerce  will  offer 
their  best  efforts  for  the  location  of 
new  industries  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  already  existing.  The 
district  to  be  included  will  comprise 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  towns  to 
the  north ;  southward  to  the  pros- 
perous little  cities  of  Orange  county ; 
eastward  to  San  Bernardino  and  west- 
ward to  the  ocean. 

In  taking  the  initiative  in  this  de- 
velopment plan,  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  taking  the 
broad  and  accepted  view  that  the 
metropolitan  city,  is  in  a  large  mea.s- 
ure,  dependent  upon  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  surrounding 


country  and  community  and  that  its 
growth  is  commensurate  with  the 
upbuilding  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

Increased  output  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia industries,  it  is  argued,  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  for  the  develop- 
ment of  overseas  trade.  It  is  desired 
to  assure  the  manufacturer  seeking 
a  location  in  this  district,  of  an  out- 
let for  that  portion  of  his  product 
which  cannot  be  economically  dis- 
tributed in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  thus  removing  the 
bai'rier  of  distance  from  markets 
which  in  some  cases  might  have 
.seemed  insurmountable.  Complete 
data  has  been  assembled,  pertaining 
to  raw  materials,  fuel,  transportation, 
labor,  supply  markets  and  other  de- 
tail that  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  factory  locations. 


The  industrial  department  of  the 
chamber  will  provide  the  actual  facts 
relative  to  any  industry  in  order  that 
a  full  measure  of  protection  may  be 
thrown  around  manufacturers  i  n 
lines  which  already  may  be  developed 
in  this  section. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  and  particularly 
branch  plants  never  have  been  so 
numerous  as  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  advantages  offered  by  Los 
Angeles  harbor  as  a  world  distribut- 
ing point  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  corporations 
figuring  on  establishing  units  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  or  the 
world.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
lead  to  a  pronounced  development  in 
branches  of  large  and  well  established 
concerns. 


Southern  California  Activ^ities 


The  enormous  potash  industry  de- 
veloped in  Southern  Calfornia  largely 
by  the  war  will  not  be  injured  by  un- 
limited importation  of  potash  from 
Alsace,  according  to  assurances  from 
government  officials  at  Washington. 

Considerable  concern  was  felt  by 
the  industries  of  the  west  coast, 
which  represent  an  investment  of 
$10,000,000,  by  the  report  that  pot- 
ash would  be  returned  to  this  country 
as  ballast  in  supply  ships. 

This  announcement  brought  a  pro- 
test to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  which  gave  out  a  statement  in 
reply  in  effect  that  no  export  ship- 
ments of  potash  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  Alsatian  fields  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Further,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  French  lands  are  in  such  serious 
need  of  fertilizer  that  they  can  ab- 
sorb the  entire  output  of  the  potash 
fields  now  under  French  control. 

New  Clay  Product 
For  Ship  Building 

Orders  for  four  new  7,500-ton 
tankers  to  be  constructed  of  larsite, 
recently  placed  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  have  attracted  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  industrial  world 
to  this  new  clay  product  originating 
in  Southern  California. 

The  larsite  is  commonly  known  as 
"floating  brick."  It  is  the  product  of 
a  process  invented  by  Gus  Larson, 
superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company  and  is  made 
of  fire  clay  from  the  deposits  at  Al- 
berhill,  in  Riverside  county,  which 
supplies  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  raw  product  for  the  clay  using 
plants  of  Southern  California. 


The  larsite  aggregate  is  used  in  ship- 
building as  a  substitute  for  rock  and 
sand  in  cement.  A  cubic  foot  of  lar- 
site weighs  20  pounds,  compared  with 
rock,  which  weighs  100  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

The  government  order  for  250  car- 
loads for  building  four  ships  places 
the  new  product  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Prior  to  this  order  the  gov- 
ernment, after  extensive  investigat- 
ing and  experimenting,  placed  an 
order  for  sufficient  quantity  to  build 
a  trial  ship.  Before  this  was  com- 
pleted, however,  the  later  order  came, 
warranting  the  producers  in  starting 
up  eleven  kilns  in  their  Santa  Monica 
plant  and  s  i  x  kilns  in  their  Los 
Angeles  plant. 

According  to  comments  in  techni- 
cal journals,  larsite  i  s  destined  to 
greater  usefulness  than  as  material 
for  ships.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  has  other  highly  desirable 
qualities  in  addition  to  strength  and 
durability. 

In  addition  to  the  experiment  work 
being  done  by  the  government  with 
the  new  product,  the  clay  products 
manufacturers  of  Southern  California 
are  utilizing  the  research  laboratory 
of  the  Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Company 
in  extensive  tests  of  the  aggregate. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Has  Been  Inspected 

Inspection  of  facilities  of  Los  Ange- 
les harbor  by  leading  steamship  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Pacific  has 
followed  an  invitation  sent  out  late 
last  year  by  the  foreign  trade  depart- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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Pan    Pacific 


The  jrreat  shipping  companies  were  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  port  to  make  their  own  investigations  and  most 
of  them  have  responded  to  the  invitation. 

Three  of  the  large'-t  Japanese  lines  recently  made  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  port  through  their  representatives,  with  the 
dea  of  establishing  at  Los  Angeles  harbor  a  trans-shipping  point 
and   coaling  station. 

In  view  of  the  probable  demand  for  use  of  the  port  as  a  coal- 
ing and  supply  station,  plans  have  been  completed  to  enlarge  the 
bunker  capacity.  Working  arrangements  between  the  city  and 
private  entei-prises  are  under  way. 

In  antic.pation  of  trade  with  practically  all  countries  on  the 
globe,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  complete  consular 
rervice  in  Los  Angeles. 

Barley,  Beans,  Rice,  in  Great  Quantities 
Barley,  beans  and  rice  are  obtainable  in  enormous  quantities 
in  Southern  California,  according  to  the  statement  recently  com- 
piled of  the  food  surpluses  that  might  be  utilized  for  relief  w;ork 
in  Europe.  Stimulated  by  the  war,  enormous  crops  were  raised 
in  California,  re'-ulting  in  immense  stocks  now  in  storage  ready 
for  shipment. 

On  a  basis  of  stocks  on  hand  in  December,  ;t  is  shown  that 
there  are  available  nearly  60,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at 
more  than  540,000,000;  nearly  7,000,000  bushels  of  rice,  valued  at 
more  than  S."),000,000,  and  more  than  7,000,000  bushels  of  beans, 
valued  at  nearly  $23,000,000. 

Recently  the  government  took  2,000,000  sacks  of  lima  beans 
and  the  attention  of  the  authorities  providing  relief  for  famine 
stricken  Europe  has  been  called  to  the  large  stocks  of  staple  food 
stuffs  now  available  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Alaska  Commercial  Building 
310  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Animal    Oils 

Beans 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cocoa   Beans 

Coffee 
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Copra 
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Colombian  Yearbook 

1919 
(ANUARIO  COLOMBIANO) 

AH.\XD-BOOK  on  Colombia,  in  Spanish  and  English.  Printed  on  fine  paper,  profusely  illustrated  with  fine 
half-tones  and  color  plates,  taken  especially  for  this  volume.  .500  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  This  book  should 
be  read  by  every  business  man  who  desires  to  do  business  in  Colombia,  and  should  be  in  every  public  library 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Contains  an  up-to-date  map  of  Colombia,  photographs  and  biographical  notes  of  the 
President,  Cabinet  ministers.  Governors  and  public  officials;  information  for  the  shipper,  customs  regulations  and 
requirements,  consular  information,  historical  data,  statistics,  etc;  Special  articles,  on  the  oil  industry,  mining,  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  written  especially  for  the  YEARBOOK  by  authorities  on  each  subject;  freight  and  passenger 
tariffs  of  every  railroad,  steamship  and  transportation  line  in  the  Republic;  commercial  directory  of  each  depart- 
ment, giving  nam^s  and  addresses  of  leading  merchants,  importers,  exporters,  factories,  mines,  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  etc.;   .\   compilation    of   information   from   reliable,  authentic  sources. 

Now  in   press.     Delivery   will  be   made   from   Chicago;  when  remittance  accompanies  order,  volumes  will  be 
sent   prepaid,  otherwise  by  express  or  parcel  post,  collect.     ORDKU  NOW. 


Date.. 


Colombian   News   Company,  Inc. 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Gentlemen : — 

Please  enter  our  order  for  copies  of  the  1919  Colombian  Year  Book  (Anuario  Colom- 

biano)  1910,  Engli-'h-Spanish  Edition,  @  $5.00  U.  S.  Currency  each. 

Name    

Address    


!iiiiiii!iiiiiii:tiiiiiiitiii.ii)i:,iiiiiiniii:iriirt'iiiniiiiiiuiiii} 


March.     19  19 
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ECONOMIC 
KOLEOFTHE 
PHILlPPlNEjS 


By  G.  CHARLES  HODGES 
— o — 

SINCE  1913  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
undergone  a  transformation  only 
parallel  to  the  political  reorganization 
which  has  changed  the  whole  fabric 
of  administration.  It  is  much  more 
that!  a  recital  of  trade  expansion, 
though  the  commerce  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  increased  tremendously. 

From  the  beginning  of  American 
occupation  up  to  the  first  year  of  the 
Great  War  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  the  islands,  totalling  $18,810,- 
591  gold.  The  Philippines  are  now 
doing  a  total  trade  of  $161,401,336, 
the  imports  being  $65,797,030,  while 
the  exports  amount  to  $95,604,306. 

While  balances  of  trade  may  be  a 
deceptive  way  of  measuring  economic 
conditions,  the  160  million-dollar  busi- 
ness of  the  Philippines  is  significant. 
For  if  the  trade  totals  have  leaped 
tremendously,  the  distribution  of  the 
insular  commerce  with  other  countries 
should  be  analyzed.  The  Great  War 
has  firmly  intrenched  the  United 
States ;  we  are  now  taking  two-thirds 
of  the  exports  of  our  insular  depend- 
ency, while  supplying  almost  three- 
fifths  of  the  imports.  This  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  72  per  cent  over  the 
year  of  1916,  and  double  that  for 
1915. 

Japan  Dominates 
Carrying  Trade 

But  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Philippines  with  other  countries  is 
equally  undergoing  change.  Until  the 
re-entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Pacific  carrying  trade,  the  Philippines 
were  relying  more  and  more  upon 
Japan  for  their  economic  existence. 
In  1914  America  furnished  one-half 
of  the  imports  and  Japan  a  scant 
fourteenth;  by  1917  our  share  had 
increased  by  32  per  cent  and  Nippon's 
by  113  per  cent.  Thus  the  Mikado's 
land  has  come  to  be  doing  one-eighth 
of  the  Philippine  import  trade;  but 
the  movement  of  this  freight  is  of 
more  importance. 

Even  in  1914  the  Japanese  handled 
more  than  double  the  Philippine  ton- 


nage we  did,  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
m  contrast  to  our  10  per  cent.  By 
1916  our  share  had  shrunk  to  3  per 
cent,  Japan's  increasing  to  34  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  domination  of  the 
Philippine  carrying  trade  in  this  di- 
rection— the  relative  situation  pre- 
vails in  the  exports  —  has  been 
checked  in  the  last  eighteen  months ; 
but  it  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  southward  economic  advance  of 
the  Mikado's  land. 

In  this  re-distribution  the  trade 
between  the  Philippines  and  Britain 
declined  11  per  cent.  The  war  situ- 
ation has  heavily  checked  impor- 
tations from  England,  although  the 
general  level  of  exports  has  risen. 
During  last  year  both  Chinese  and 
Australasian  trade  doubled. 

Summarily,  America's  share  of  the 
importations  into  the  Philippines  is 
five  times  that  of  Japan ;  but  the 
Mikado's  land  stands  second,  with 
Britain  pushed  dov^n  to  fifth.  In  ex- 
ports, England  follows  us  and  Japan 
is  a  dangerous  third  pressing  upon 
British  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Overwhelmingly   Rich 
In   Natural   Resources 

The  continuation  of  the  industrializ- 
ation of  the  Philippines  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  of  the  islands. 
It  marks  an  economic  coming  of  age. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  profound  shift 
in  emphasis.  Hitherto  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  a  typical  dependency ; 
but  the  extension  of  insular  indus- 
tries is  changing  this.  In  the  pro- 
cess nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  uncovering  of  the  mineral  wealth 
lying  idle  in  the  archipelago. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Coal 
Company  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Not 
only  is  it  developing  the  Sibuguey 
coal  field  in  Mindana'p ;  the  enter- 
prise is  typical  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding insular  development.  There 
is  being  worked  out  a  frank  partner- 
ship between  government  and  in- 
dustry —  the  insular  administration 
owns  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and 
participates  in  the  management,  a 
policy  that  even  in  more  developed 
countries  is  fraught  with  peril,  bene- 
ficial as  it  might  prove.  Aside  from 
this  quasi-government  corporation 
there  are  nearly  half-a-dozen  other 
projects  seeking  to  develop  the  latent 
richness  of  Philippine  coal-fields. 

Compared  to  Japan  the  Philippines 
are  overwhelmingly  rich  in  natural 
resources.  The  Mikado's  land  has 
her  world  position  through  the  ef- 
fective organization  of  her  teeming 
millions,  and  this  is  what  the  Philip- 
pines lack.  Lack  of  labor  today  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Philippine    development.    Here    are 


DEPENDS  UPON 

UNITED  STATES 

The  whole  trend  of  Philippine  develop- 
ment for  the  next  generation  must  be 
toward  a  community  of  interests  with 
America.  This  economic  co-operation 
may  have  unsuspected  bearings  upon  the 
political  destines  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  a  long  time  to  come.  After 
all  it   is  the  real  life  blood  of  a  people. 


120,000  square  miles  of  vast  poten- 
tialities inhabited  by  approximately 
9,000,000  people,  or  about  74  to  the 
square  mile,  Japan  having  over  300. 
This  difl:erence  in  the  large  sums  up 
the  economic  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  industrial  future  becomes  a 
problem  o  f  population.  The  boom 
days  the  Philippines  are  now  ex- 
periencing in  industry  were  helped 
along  by  the  war.  The  continuation 
of  this  process  of  industrialization  is 
contingent  upon  a  labor  supply.  The 
native  population  is  not  only  insuf- 
ficient for  this  expansion ;  on  top  of 
a  shortage  there  is  an  economic  in- 
eflfectiveness.  Anyone  can  go  down 
on  the  docks  at  Manila  to  see  this  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  carelessness,  lack 
of  initiative  and  maximum  number 
of  workers  for  the  minimum  of  ac- 
complishment. This,  moreover,  holds 
true  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Philippines.  An  infusion  of 
the  Chinese  physique  would  make 
the  Filipino  a  better  laborer.  Indeed, 
the  Fourth  Agricultural  Congress 
has  gone  on  record  for  the  restricted 
use  of  Chinese  labor  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. 

Population  Needed 
To  Unlock  Resources 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
economic  expansion  of  the  islands  is 
running  far  ahead  of  the  population. 
Furthermore,  the  steady  southward 
movement  of  Japanese  immigi-ation 
— it  now  forms  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  increase  to  the  Philip- 
pine population  from  without  —  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  Japanese  are  making  a 
little  Nippon  out  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  in  Mindanao,  where  a 
half  dozen  years  have  seen  them  run 
into  the  thousands.  The  3,500  com- 
ing to  the  islands  yearly  do  not  help 
the  labor  problem,  as  they  come  to 
enter  agriculture  on  their  own  behalf. 
Thus  the  Chinese  become  the  only 
remedy  for  the  Philippines. 

The  political  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  await  the 
working  out  of  these  economic  prob- 
lems.   This    seems    destined    to    be 

(Continued    on    Page    192) 
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Pan    P  a  e  i  f  i  r 


MISSISSIPP 
FOREIGM    J 
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THE  Mississippi  valley  has  or- 
ganized for  foreign  trade.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  its  moving  spirits 
it  "has  roused  itself  and  is  deter- 
mined to  be  the  arbiter  of  its  own 
commercial   destinies." 

This  is  one  way  of  summarizing 
the  results  that  followed  the  holding 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  foreign 
trade  convention  i  n  New  Orleans, 
Januarj'  13  and  14,  1919. 

The  Valley  has  awakened  to  a  real- 
ization that  if  it  expects  to  play  its 
proper  part  in  world  commerce  in 
the  future  it  is  necessary  that  its 
various  interests  co-operate  and  lend 
their  united  eiTort  toward  bringing 
about : 

1.  Readjustments  necessary 
to  permit  of  the  movement  of 
commerce  along  natural  and  eco- 
nomic lines,  freeing  the  Valley 
from  the  domination  of  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

2.  Some  definite,  logical  policy 
of  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  domestic  trade. 

And  at  the  convention  in  New 
Orleans  that  is  just  what  the  in- 
terests of  the  Valley  decided  to 
do.  They  not  only  decided,  but 
acted,  forming  for  the  purpose  an 
organization  —  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association — to  direct  and 
co-ordinate  all  the  powers  and 
influences  of  all  sections  of  the 
Valley. 

The  movement  for  a  convention  in 
the  interest  of  foreign  trade  develop- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Valley  origi- 
nated in  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce.  The  movement  was  ac- 
tually launched  by  this  bureau  soon 
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after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  it  was  becom- 
ing more  evident  every  day  that  some 
concert  of  Mississippi  Valley  inter- 
ests would  be  necessary  if  the  Valley 
was  to  take  its  proper  place  and  reap 
its  rightful  benefits  of  the  commercial 
development  toward  which  the  woi'ld, 
with  hostilities  suspended,  was  pre- 
paring to  devote  itself. 

The  plan  for  a  Valley-wide  con- 
vention w  a  s  heartily  endorsed  by 
commercial  and  shipping  organ- 
izations and  by  business  interests 
throughout  the  Valley.  All  the  com- 
mercial and  trade  organizations  in 
New  Orleans  and  all  of  the  Gulf 
ports  joined  in  the  call  that  was 
issued  for  the  gathering  of  interests 
at  New  Orleans. 

If  there  were  any  evidence  neces- 
sar>'  to  show  that  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  awake  to  the  necessity  for 
co-operative  action,  the  result  of  that 
call  would  be  more  than  sufficient. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the 
leading  business,  financial  and  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  principal  trade 
centers  of  the  Valley  attended  the 
convention  and  took  part  in  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  progi-am  arranged  was  ideal. 
Action,  not  words,  it  was  decided, 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  convention, 
and  this  thought  was  kept  in  mind 
throughout. 

True,  there  were  addresses,  but 
they  were  by  men  recognized  as 
authorities  on  the  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed. The  addresses  were,  in  fact, 
designed  to  point  out  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Jlississippi  Valley  interest  itself; 
and  they  foiTned  the  basis  of  the 
work  done  bj'  the  convention. 


•lohn  JI.  Parker,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention, with  H.  H.  Merrick,  of  Chi- 
cago, vice-chairman.  J.  M.  Guild,  of 
Kansas  City,  was  elected  convention 
secretary,  with  A.  E.  Pradillo,  H.  S. 
Herring  and  Emile  Plouche,  all  of 
New  Orleans,  associate  secretaries. 

The  address  by  Walter  Parker, 
general  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  convention,  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
of  interests  and  urging  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  organization  to  direct 
this  co-operative  effort. 

His  address  was  delivered  after 
Mayor  Behrman,  of  New  Orleans,  had 
officially  welcomed  the  convention  to 
New  Orleans  and  had  reviewed  briefly 
the  facilities  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
offers  the  commerce  of  the  Valley. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
upon  the  Government  for  readjust- 
ments necessaiy  to  restore  North  and 
South  trade  lines,  provide  adequate 
steamship  service  from  Gulf  ports  to 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  in 
general,  to  remove  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  Valley's  commerce 
has  been  forced  to  develop  in  the 
past.  As  a  medium  through  which 
all  the  interests  and  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  may  unite  to  carry 
out  these  plans  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  was  formed. 

To  permit  of  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  Association,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  divided  into  eight  zones, 
each  with  a  Vice-President  to  direct 
its  work.  Division  of  zones  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Zone  No.  1 :  Southern  half  of  Texas, 
southern  half  of  Louisiana,  southern 
half  of  Mississippi,  southern  half  of 
Alabama  and  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
Zone  No.  2:  Arkansas,  northern 
Mississippi,  northern  Alabama  and 
Tennessee. 

Zone  No.  3:  Western  Missouri,  all 
of  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  all  of  Ok- 
lahoma, the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and 
eastern  New  Mexico. 
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Zone  No.  4:  Eastern  Missouri, 
southern  Illinois,  southern  Indiana  and 
western  Kentucky. 

Zone  No.  5 :  Eastern  two-thirds  of 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
the  Pittsburgh  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Zone  No.  6:  Northern  Illinois, 
northern  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan. 

Zone  No.  7:  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
all  0  f  Wyoming  except  the  south- 
western part. 

Zone  No.  8:  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Annual    Meeting 
To  Be  In  Chicago 

The  Convention  approved  the  gen- 
eral form  of  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Association,  leaving  all 
the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  which  the  Con- 
vention elected. 

It  was  distinctly  understood, 
however,  both  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Convention 
itself,  that  when  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  is  held 
in  Chicago  next  April  details  of 
organization  and  operation  may 
be  changed  should  such  changes 
be  found  advisable.  At  that 
time  also  the  Association  will  be 
formally  chartered. 
These  officers  and  directors  were 
elected : 

President,  John  M.  Parker,  New  Orleans. 

Treasurer,  R.  S.  Hecht,  New  Orleans. 

Secretary,  A.  E.  Pradillo,  New  Orleans. 

Vice-Presidents: — Zone  No.  1,  W.  P.  Ross, 
New  Orleans;  Zone  No.  2,  Joseph  New- 
berger,  Memphis;  Zone  No.  3,  John  C.  Fen- 
nelly,  Kansas  City;  Zone  No.  4,  F.  Ernest 
Cramer,  St.  Louis;  Zone  No.  5,  Chas.  E. 
Hinsch,  Cincinnati;  Zone  No.  6,  H.  H.  Mer- 
rick, Chicago;  Zone  No.  7,  F.  C.  Water- 
bury,  Des  Moines;  Zone  No.  8,  C.  C.  Bovey, 
Minneapolis. 

Directors: — Alabama,  O.  B.  Ford,  Mc- 
Fall;  Arkansas,  E.  M.  Allen,  Helena;  Illi- 
nois, John  J.  Arnold,  Chicago;  Iowa,  J.  E. 
Johnson,  Waterloo;  Kentucky,  R.  L.  Mc- 
Kellar,  Louisville;  Louisiana,  Walter 
Parker,  New  Orleans;  Minnesota,  H.  B. 
Watkins,  Winona;  Mississippi,  A.  B. 
Learned,  Natchez;  Missiouri,  Charles  Sut- 
ter, St.  Louis;  Ohio,  Robt.  S.  Alter,  Cin- 
cinnati; Tennessee,  Hugh  Humphrey, 
Memphis;  Texas,  George  Sealy,  Galveston; 
Wisconsin,  C.  O.  Frisbe,  Cornell. 
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other  countries.  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men were  the  middlemen  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
you  know  that  the  middleman  gets 
the  most  of  the  profits.  Many  raw 
materials,  a  s  alfalfa  seed,  vetch, 
sugar  beet  seed,  hides,  casings,  guts, 
etc.,  came  originally  from  Russia  but 
marked  as  "Made  in  Germany,"  and 
many  manufactured  goods  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States  came 
to  Russia  as  "Made  in  Germany." 
Have  j'ou  ever  seen  a  Gillette  razor 
made  in  Germany?  I  have  one  and 
it  is  sold  for  only  75  cents. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  which  represents  so  many  op- 
portunities for  American  enterprise 
as  Russia  does,  provided  that  you 
don't  expect  too  much  at  the  be- 
ginning. Even  the  revolutionary 
government  is  asking  for  American 
brains  in  order  to  assist  them  in  ex- 
ploiting the  untold  wealth  of  Russia, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  high 
salaries  for  service  rendered.  They 
realize  that  it  will  pay. 

Governments  are  coming  and  go- 
ing; but  people  remain.  Every 
country  has  special  ideas  and  ideals ; 
what  may  be  good  in  one  may  be 
bad  in  another,  and,  according  to  our 
President  "let  every  people  govern 
themselves." 

We  are  living  in  a  very  interesting 
time  of  history  and  a  liberal  of  yes- 
terday is  a  conservative  of  today ;  we 
must  admit  that  we  are  progressing 
rapidly  and  we  have  to  look  ahead 
and    study    well    this    question    and 


solve  the  problems.  It  pays  better 
to  go  with  public  opinion  than  against 
it.  I  for  myself  prefer  better  to  be 
on  the  top  of  the  steamroller  than 
under  it. 

Business  Is  Science 
Especially  Abroad 

We  have  to  look  at  business,  es- 
pecially in  the  foreign  field,  as  a 
science,  and  we  will  have  to  use  more 
scientific  methods  in  order  to  combat 
our  competitors,  especially  Germany. 
In  order  to  stand  competition  we 
have  to  study  the  ways,  means,  and 
habits  of  the  competitor  as  well  as 
the  country  of  competition  and  after 
knowing  them  we  can  make  up  our 
mind  how  to  meet  them. 

Russia  needs  today  everything 
from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive  and 
America  can  deliver  them.  Russia 
has  plenty  of  raw  materials  which 
America  can  use.  It  will  be  a  mutual 
exchange  with  profits  on  both  sides. 
Later  you  will  have  to  establish 
branches  there,  and  even  manu- 
facturing plants. 

With  our  resources,  quantity  pro- 
duction, organization,  inventive  gen- 
ius and  co-operation,  we  can  do  it. 
Russia  will  surely  soon  emerge  as  a 
great  purposeful  and  brotherly 
nation.  She  will  never  be  a  menace 
to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  she  will 
assist  to  the  security  of  mankind 
against  evil  and  intrigue. 

It  is  our  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  help  Russia  and  she  will  never  for- 
get any  assistance  rendered  her  in 
this  hour  of  need  and  the  United 
States  may  rest  assured  that  the  in- 
vestment in  helping  Russia  will  be 
repaid  a  hundred  fold. 
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measured  in  generations  rather  than 
decades,  for  it  all  hinges  on  the  popu- 
lation which  only  can  unlock  the  re- 
sources of  the  islands.  After  all,  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  which 
are  making  Filipinos  and  Americans 
into  millionaires  count  little  toward 
the  solution  of  this  question.  Over- 
seas capital  will  be  necessary,  not- 
withstanding the  optimism  of  native 
dreamers,  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
the  Philippines  wisely  are  confining 
this  to  America.  As  Quezon,  one  of 
the  Filipino  triumvirate  now  \-irtually 
ruling  the  Philippines,  put  it:  "We 
want  to  have  American  capital  to  de- 
velop our  resources ;  we  can  trust  it." 

The  Filipinized  administration  is 
gi\ing  the  economic  development 
careful  attention.  The  betterment 
of  agriculture  is  being  forwarded 
every  day.  Credit  associations  are 
being  established  throughout  the 
islands.  The  insular  government  is 
the  partner  of  industry,  sometimes 
as  a  shareholder  and  sometimes  as  a 
fostering  hand.  The  government  is 
ready  to  meet  enterprises  half  way, 
but  the  Filipino  leaders  are  frank  in 
their  determination  to  make  them  the 
servants,  not  the  exploiters  of  the 
Philippines.  They  do  not  want  to 
see  any  heyday  o  f  get-rich-quick 
business  which  leaves  the  people  as 
a  whole  poorer.  The  paternalistic 
attitude  is  e\'ident ;  it  is  the  overseas 
capital  which  is  opening  up  the  Philip- 
pines, although  Filipino  enterprise  is 
following  in  an  encouraging  fashion. 
There  is  clear  evidence  of  the  danger 


of  this  spirit  checking  legitimate  in- 
vestment and  enterprise  that  would 
be  of  the  greatest  help. 

Econcmic  reorganization  will  de- 
pend upon  the  maintenance  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  will  in\ite  Ameri- 
can capital  into  the  islands  on  con- 
ditions assuring  investment  while 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pine people.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
trade  relations  which  gi-ow  up  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  United 
States. 

The  test  will  come  now  at  the 
close  of  the  Great  War.  The  abnor- 
mally high  level  of  prices  for  Philip- 
pine staples  will  decline,  forcing  the 
islands  into  closer  margins  on  the 
world  market.  The  economic  pres- 
sure of  Japan,  already  restlessly  en- 
gaged in  opening  up  the  riches  of 
the  Philippines'  neighbors,  even  now 
is  being  felt  in  the  oil  trade,  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  and  other  fields. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  to  come  before 
the  economic  structure  of  the  Philip- 
pines can  stand  alone,  exist  without 
special  relations  with  the  United 
States  which  bind  the  two  together. 
The  whole  trend  of  Philippine  devel- 
opment for  the  next  generation  must 
be  toward  a  community  of  interests 
v.'ith  America.  This  economic  co-op- 
eration may  have  unsuspected  bearing 
upon  the  political  destinies  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  After  all  it  is  the  real  life 
blood  of  a  people. —  (From  Millard's 
Review.) 


CONNECTION  WANIED 

BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  to 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  In  Australia.  Ad- 
dress  Box   O.    Pan   Pacific, 

JAVA  —  Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box   A35,  Pan  Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  —  A  mercantile 
house  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  desires 
to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations,  mines, 
stores  and  bazaars.  Address  box  A36.  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufacturers  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  country 
people  preferred.  Address  Box  C.  Pan 
Pacific. 

AUSTRALIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  to 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  al) 
lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D,  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — W.  J.  Yerby.  the  American  consul 
at  Dakar.  Senegal,  French  West  Africa,  de- 
sires catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  the  following  articles: 
Iron  pots.  Iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cut- 
lasses, and  percales  and  other  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  the  tropics,  shirts,  etc. 

A  FIRM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  Importers  and 
Merchandise  Brokers  wishes  to  connect 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exporters 
of  hides,  skins,  mutton,  beef  and  tallow, 
butter,  onions  and  fruit.  Prepared  to 
handle  either  on  Brokerage  basis  or  pur- 
chase outright.     Address  Box  M-5. 


'  'HICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings 
of  imports  for  sale  in  that  territory.  Ad- 
dress  Box  BM.   Pan  Pacific. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER  desires  agency 
paper  mills.  News,  wrapping,  book,  flats. 
Want  quotations  in  car  load  lots.  Address 
Box  X,    Pan    Pacific. 

JAPANESE  FIRM — American  branch  desires 
connection  with  wholesale  firm  or  manu- 
facturer dealing  In  surgical  instruments. 
Address   Box    Y,^  Pan    Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENT  —  MALACCA  —  Im- 
porter desires  exclusive  agency  for  canned 
milk  and  beverages.  Established  in  Singa- 
pore. Penang.  Seremban.  Muar  and  Johare 
Bahru.     Address    Box    A152,    Pan    Pacific. 

INDIA — Bombay  firm  desires  sole  agencies 
for  auto  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
bf-r  goods,  iron  and  steel  commodities, 
novelties,  etc.  Address  Box  A50.  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA  —  Largo  chemical 
manufacturer  desires  connections  in  India. 
China,  Slam  and  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
dress  Box   A45.    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  concern  exporting  a  line  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  desires  agency  for 
American  products;  willing  to  reciprocate. 
Agencies  already  established  throughout 
Enerllsh  Colonies.  Canada,  also  China,  Japan 
and  IndlEL     Address   Box   A195.   Pan  Pacific. 


POSITIONS    AVAXTED 

YOUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification, 
desires  position  with  large  export  and  im- 
port firm  as  assistant  salesmanager:  also 
experienced  In  advertising  trade  survev. 
catalogue  arrangement  and  correspon- 
dence. Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club 
Address  Box  H.  Pan  Pacific. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
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40   Years  in  Business 

Cable  Address 
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IRON  WORKS 


Largest  Producers  of  Marine  Engines  ^:^c^;!;^7^t:^'''''"^ 

BUILDERS  OF  MARINE  ENGINES,  BOILERS  AND  TANKS 


2800   HORSE 
POWEK 
MARINE 
ENGINE 


2800    HORSE 
POWEK 
MARINE 
ENGINE 


Ingots 


Heavy  Forgings  of  All  Kinds 

Manufacturer's  of  ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

Billets         :-:         Bars        :-:        Rivet  Steel 
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P  a  II    Pact! 


World  Service  From  Pacific  Coast 


By  E.  A.  PARKER 

Manager    Export    Department 

Spcrry  Flour  Co. 

SINCE  time  immemorial,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  man  has  been  derived 
from  the  wheat  berry.  The  manu- 
facture of  wheat  into  meal  or  flour 
for  home  consumption  has  passed 
through  many  stages  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  patent  process  of  milling 
requires  a  finished  product  of  the 
highest  food  value  and  digestive  con- 
tent. 

In  the  process  of  milling,  the  wheat 
berry  is  taken  to  pieces  and  the  outer 
covering  i.e.,  bran  and  other  offals, 
is  separated  and  used  for  feed  for  cat- 
tle. The  center  of  the  berry  con- 
tains most  of  the  flour- 
In  the  past,  the  great  milling  in- 
dustries of  the  Middlewest  and  East 
have  supplied  the  larger  volume  of 
llnited  States  production,  but,  of  re- 
cent years,  new  and  larger  mills, 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
made  this  a  source  of  supply  of  world 
reno\vn.    The   milling   units   on   the 


Pacific  Coast  are  largely  of  the  newest 
and  most  modern  type  and,  in  this 
connection,  "Sperry  Service"  from 
the  "Pacific  Coast,  U.  S.  A.,"  comes  to 
the  fore. 

These  properties  represent  forty- 
four  mills  and  distributing  points  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Nevada,  insuring  fresh  stocks  and 
prompt  deliveries  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  larger  tide-water  mills 
are  located  at  Tacoma,  Washington ; 
South  Vallejo  and  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. The  last  of  these  plants  com- 
pleted is  at  South  Vallejo,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  5,000  barrels. 

The  activities  of  these  units  are 
illustrative  of  the  entire  Spen-y  sys- 
tem. They  are  more  particularly  in- 
teresting at  the  present  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  agricultural  campaign 
which  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  is  now 
conducting  in  the  State  of  California 
to  revive  wheat  production  on  a 
larger  scale.  An  agricultural  depart- 
ment was  established  at  Stockton,  by 
the  executives  of  the  Sperrv  Flour 
Co.  in  1918.  When  the  results  of  the 
campaign  now  being  conducted  are 
realized,    it    is    estimated    that    the 


wheat  production  of  the  State  will  be 
increased  by  many  thousand  bushels. 

The  South  Vallejo  units,  like  other 
Sperry  Mills,  are  under  laboratory 
control ;  in  fact,  the  main  laboratories 
of  the  company,  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  chemist,  with  a  corps  of 
assistants,  have  headquarters  at 
South  Vallejo.  In  modern  milling, 
the  results  any  one  lot  of  wheat  will 
secure  are  determined  by  the  labora- 
tory before  the  wheat  is  used.  This 
process  involves  grinding  of  the 
wheat  on  miniature  mills,  actual  bak- 
ing tests  from  flour  thus  secured,  as 
well  as  complete  chemical  analysis, 
including  dry  and  wet  gluten  tests. 
The  new  mills  are  buildings  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction  and  op- 
erated by  electric  power,  with  all 
latest  machinery  equipment  known  to 
the  milling  industry  of  our  day. 

The  Vallejo  properties  comprise,  in 
general: 

A  Mill  1800  barrels. 
B  Mill  1800  barrels. 
C    Mill    1400   barrels. 

Wheat   Bins,   Storage   1,100,000  bushels. 

Warehouse  Capacity,  10,000  tons. 

Dock  Berthing  Space,  2,000  lineal  feet. 

Two     Marine     Legs,     (For     discharging 
bulk  wheat). 

[Continued   on   Page   199) 
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Clble   Address:    I'BTTIBO.NK 

C'lides: 

Armsby.   ABC  5th   Edillon, 
Kenlley's,    Wesleni    Union 


C.  M.  Pettibone  Company 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION 


OFFICES 
iri08-9    L.    C.    Smith 
St-atUe.    Wash..    U. 


Bldg.     i 
S.     A.      i 


l'nokiT<t*    l»ir<Tt    ^4*lliiiic     \ceiilN 


Puget  Sound,   Alaska  and  Columbia  River 

Importers  of — Japanese  Stockfish,  Crabmeat,  Matches,  Peanuts,  Rice,  Oils 
Exporters  of —  Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Herring,  Canned  Milk,  Flshballs  in  Bouillon 


Ftiniiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiititiiini»iiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiuiiiini!iiitiiiiiiiiii!iii^^^ 


Salt  Salmon — Canned   Salmon — Salt  Herring  | 

Box  Shocks — Tin  Plate.  | 

U.  S.  Food  Administration  License  No.  G-34423     i 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllNIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllIlllllliilllllllllllllNINIItllllN 
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KAAS-HOPKINS  CO. 

PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS 
Hearst  Building  San  Francisco,  CaL 

PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable     Parchment,    Glassine, 

(I'archmyn),  Parinmoid. 
CREl'E  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain 

or  Decorated;  Toilet. 
WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed. 
GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,    etc.        White,    Colors, 

Embossed,  Novelties. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   COVER   PAPERS   and   Mount   Board. 
WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers,  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers. 
%t    *5   li  It   Fxport  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.      Saniplt-*  Jiul   Quo 
latiuns  Promptly  Furnished  on  Requt    t 


DAVIS  BROS.  INC. 

I  Manufacturers.  Selling  Agents 

I  and  Wholesale,  Distributors 

I  "HEADLIGHT"  Overalls,  Khaki  Pants 

I  One  Piece  Overalls 

%  "Headtiglii"  Manufactured  in  San  Franciaco 

I  -^RACINF'  Shirts,  Flannel.  Work  and  Negligee 

I  -BRIGHTON  CARLSBAD^'  Nightwear. 

i  Men's,  Ladies',  Children's 

I  "BRADLEY^'  Sweaters.      Men's,  Ladies',  Children's 

I  Mill  Lines  Hosiery.  Underwear,  Work  Gloves 

I  22-30  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  Foreign  Dept:     Cable  DABROS 


^lllllllillllll||<llll1inlilllltlll:llltlil^!l|l||{|lrllllllllIlll{||ltlll;;lltlll{l:lllllllllllllllllllllllhlllllllllllll|{l||^ 

Cnbl^  Address  "CLEIMPCO"  Parent  Company 


Lieber'a,  Benlley's.  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition.  Western  Unit 


Eeuibliished  1873      i 


The 


Commission 


IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIilltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllltllllllllllll.? 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiin 


PURNELL  &  PAGET 

ARCHITECTS    and 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 


Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  Valuations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Dock  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  Works 
Investigation  and  Development  of 

Mining  Properties. 


Mercliants 


I  Importers — Exporters  | 

I  HAAS  BUILDING.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  | 

p  CorrcBpondence  Solicited  and  Conducted  in  All  Langtia^rtt  ^ 

^lll!IIIIIIIIIItl1llllillllllilllllllllllllillll{llllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllillJil!ililtllllllllll]||IN!llill|Illinillll 
||IIIIIIIIIMIII[||||||UlllllllliltlllllllillllllllJIIIII{l!INIIili:illllllillllllllllllllllllllN|||||||||Mlllllllllltllll^ 

Investments   in   Hawaii 

I  Pay  Dividends 

I      The  First  Trust  Company,  Ltd. 

I  Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

I  May  be  trusted  to  answer  inquiries 

I  promptly  and  frankly 

I  STOCKS  —  BONDS  —  REALTY 

I  General  Insurance 


BRAD\    &.   COMPANY 

1       Eslabli>lu-.l    1892.      SHII'Pl.NC   .\J\  D   CUMMlSblON.      ImporUTs    and    Exporters   Salmon       = 
f      Fcriilizir.  OiU,  Slctl.  LumUr.      IS-Stoty    L.  C.  SMITH    BLDG.  Seattle.  Wash..  U.  S.  A.      i 

^llllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllNlltlimiNlltlllllllllltllllllllllitllilllllllllllllllllllllN 
^lll1IIIIUII1llllltlllllillimilllllllllhlllllirillJllllllilll|||ltinilllllllll!llll'lllllll*llllll(HIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIM^ 

I  ImtNecfiate  Delivery 

From  Stock 


Established  in  China  16  Years. 


OFFICES; 
Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 
Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Swatow,  China 
American  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Iron 
Bolts 
Chain 
Axes 


Steel 
Nuts 
Waste 
Sa>vs 


Belting        Pulleys 
Logging  Tools 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Telegraphic   Address  "PANEL"    Western 
A.B.C.  5th  Edition 


Union     Code, 


Mill  and  Mine  Supply  Co, 


Cable  Address  "Alilesti 


Seattle,   U.  S.  A. 
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Pan     Pacific 
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Pacific    American    Trading    Co.  i 

112   Market  St..  San  Francisco  | 

Branch  Offices,  Socrabaia,  Java.  D.  E.  I.;    Sbid-  | 

zuoka,   Japan.       Bank    References    Exchanged.  | 

IMPORTS—  I 

Tea.  Coffet'S.  Spices,  Copra,  Sago,  Tapioca.  Kapok.  Beans,  | 

Peanuts,   Walnuts,   Australian.  Copal  and   Oamar  Gums,  | 

Cocoanut  Oil.  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Volk  and  Albumen.  | 

EXPORTS—  I 

Hardware,  Machinery.  Tools.  Metals  and  Metal  Products,  g 

Chemicals.  PruKS,  .Medical  Goods,  Saccharin.   Dye  Stuffs;  1 

Household  Supplies;  Builders'  and   Mill  Supplies;  .Motor  | 

Vehicles    and    Supplies;    Paper    Stock.    Stationery    and  | 

Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods,  Hosiery,  Textiles;  Groceries.  | 

Canned  Foods,  Provisions.  Paints,  Oil  Leather.  California  | 

Beverages.  | 

Cable  Address,  "Energy."     All  Codes.  | 


iiuiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiuiniiC 


iiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiii!ii>^ 


Cambria   Spring  Company 


lnfi»r[Hirjtt'ii 


U  hods  and  Rims  .Spring    Bumpers 

Auto  anil  Truck  Springs 

Gardner  Loop  Truss  for  Fords 


Code  Western  I  iiinn 


OITicc.  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factory,  913-921  Santee  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNLA 


nuiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiiimitiiiiniiiiiiuiiitiiiiii 


iiiiTniiQU!iiiiiiiiiniiiiiii:iiiruiiii^;:jiiaiii]i,iaiiiiiii;ttiiiiiim[|i[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM^^^^^^ 


Write  (ot  Quotation: 


I     209-211  Washington  Si. 

^iiUliiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiimiii'mi[llliiliiiiiuiiiiii'tiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiHiii: 


L"'mimimti!iniiiiiiiiiii''nt!ninii!iiiit'iiiHTiniiiiiMimimiiiii'iiiii 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.    I 

Hi.T !i.ii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii:iij;iiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Company   | 


Incorporated  1891 


Washington's  Pioneer  Towing 
Company 


Established  1862 
Cable  Address:     "HAMMER" 

CODES: 

Western  Union,  A.  B.  C. 

5th  Edition,  Bentleys 

Hammer   &    Co. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Handlers  of  American  Products 
and   Manufacturers 

Offices: 

310  CLAY  STREET 

Corner  Front  Street 


San  Francisco, 


California 


Import  Specialties: 

Rice.  Beans,  Peas,  Walnuts,  Peanuts,  Vegetable  and  Fish 
Oils.  Coffee,  Copra,  Kapoc,  Spices.  Hemp,  Rubber,  Tapioca. 
General   Produce. 

Exporters  of: 

Grain,  Beans.  Hops,  Dried  Fruits,  Canned  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Canned  Sardines,  Canned  Vegetables.   Provisions. 
General    Produce,    Beverages.    Lumber,    Paper,    etc.     Sole 
Packers  **Eagle"  Brand  Apples,  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Correspondence    Solicited 
Cif.  Pinces  a  Specialty 


^iiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiini(iiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiii>i)'iiiiiiiiii'>:iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitii 


gannaniMuinmiifimiiuiEiiiimiiiraniiiiitDnimufiiiitiiimriiiiiniiimmiiriimiimuiiiiiiiu^^^  p 

I  A.  J.  ^  J.  R.  COOK  I  I 

f  LEATHEK  |    | 

I  Sole,  Calf  Skins,  Glazed  Kid.  Patent  and  •'"*'"  — "«     i     i 

j  Upholstery  Leather.  Etc. 

s  C»bt«  Address  :     "  Cookbro, "  S»n  Ff*ncisco 

I     743  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Siiiimi;iiiiil)iiiliiiimii{iinil[[llliillinilliilliLlliltiliiilliililllllimtmuilMlliiiiiitiHiiltiiiiulliniiiiii!iiii'iii!it:initii.iiiiliimili[:m 


Herbert   W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co. 

IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC 
Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc. 


Refur 
Metropolitan  Bank 
Murine  Bank  an<l  Trust  Cn 


iiiiiuiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'^ 

Cablr  Addnst:  i 

REN CO  i 

(Mdfi:     A.  B.  C.  -I  i 

W.  I'.T.  1 

Bt^furd  MrNril  § 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  | 

I  Export    -    Import  -  Coiniiiission  | 

I  205-206   Metxupolitaii    Bank    Building  | 

=       Freight  Forwardern  NEW  ORLEANS.    I-;\.  Correepondrnce  Solicited  = 

^niiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiii'iiiii<iiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii)iiiiin 
^iiijiiiiiiiiiiiii!iitiiiiiiiiiiMi{tiiiiiiii;!iiiiiiiii:iiiiniiiiiiHiiiiitiiii!ii:i;{iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiim;iii:iiii]iitiiiniitiit;m 


Interstate  Pattern  Works 

Makers  of  Patterns  and  Models 

Machine  Work  of  Every  Description 

Quotations  on  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  Furnished  on  Application 

Fool  of  13th  St.  Vancouver,  Wash.  Phone  241 


Publicity  in  Hawaii 

Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honolulu, 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 
use  the 


ll 


Cable  Address:  TUG 


SEATTLE 


W'^SHINGTON     = 


HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 
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Paul  R.  Ruben  &  Co. 

Head  Office  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTERS  —  EXPORTERS 

MANUFACTURERS     AGENTS 

PURCHASING    AGENTS 


WE  are  now  engaged  by  a  great  many  of  our  largest 
Corporations  to  promote  their  F'oreign  trade.  Our 
specialized  service  consumates  sound  business  re- 
lations with  the  World's  leading  merchants.  AVe  open  to 
you  new  channels  of  International  trade  and  our  agents  co- 
operate effectively  in  creating  a  permanent  demand  for  your 
products.  We  invite  correspondence  with  American  manu- 
facturers also  Foreign  traders  seeking  a  market  for  their 
raw  and    manufactured   products. 

PAUL  R.  RUBEN  &  CO. 

Reference:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  NationaV  Bank,  San 
Francisco.     Cable   Address:   Paulrube.     All  Codes 


JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053   Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DIRECT  FACTORY  AGENTS  FOR 
*'HuHHwlii"    BuHderH    Hardware. 

Generul  Hardware — Parlor  and  Barn  Door  Hangers.  Roofing 
and  Building  Paper,  Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys,  Paints.  Oils  and 
Varnishes.    Paint   and    T\ire   Brushes.   Cordage   and   Chain. 

Tools — Mechanics,  Machinists,  Automobile,  Drills.  Edge  Tools, 
Wrenches.   Files,   etc.  •  • 

"Household  Goods — Stoves.  Ranges.  Aluminum  and  Enamel- 
ware.  Tinware.  Bath  Room  Fixtures.  Electric  and  Gas  Ap- 
pliances ,        ^ 

Sporting  Goods — Arms  and  Ammunition,  Baseball,  Tennis 
and  Golf  Accessories.  Cutlery. 

Manufacturers  of  Chisels.  Punches.  Ripping  Bars.  Crowbars, 
Fire   Door  Hardware.  Special   Steel   Tools. 

BUILDFRS^  HARDWARE,  TOOLS,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
GENERAL  HARDWARE,  NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC. 


Planting  the 
Flag  of  the 
Admiral   Line 
in  the  Orient 


I  Trans-Pacific  Freight  and 

I  Passenger   Service 

I  Sailing  from  Seattle  at  Regular  Intervals 

I  THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

I  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

I  Fifth  Hoor  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 

I  112  Market  St.,  San  Francis.:o                8  Bridge  St..  New  York 

s  Mauila,  Philippine  Islands            Hong  Kong,  China               VladivoBtok,  Siberia 

f?iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiii>iiii 


IIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIII 


IlllllUjf 


I  SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING 
I  COMPANY,  Inc. 

I  Import — Export  Merchants 

I  Head  Office,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash ..  U .  S.  A 

i  Branch  Offices: 

I  SHANGHAI,  6  Jinkee  Road  HONGKONG 

I  KOBE,  23  Sakae  Machi,  6  Chome 

I  TOKIO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouchi 

i  Cable  Addresses: 

I  SEATTLE,  "Safetco"  SHANGHAI,  "Safetco" 

j  HONGKONG,  "Safetco"  KOBE,  "  Kelley " 

I  TOKIO,  "Safetco" 


AT  THE   PARADISE   OF  THE   PACirif 

(IT'hich  Means  Hawaii  with\ 
Honolulu     as     Us  ^Capital/ 

Is  Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

THE  ADVERTISER 

HAWAII'S  OLDEST    AND  LEADING    NEWSPAPtR 

Esi,ib]ished  in    c5b 

I(  you  wjnt  lo  know  jnvthinE  about  Hawaii  you  will  find  il  in  The  Advertiser.     Ai  ihe  same 

lime  you  will  get  Ihe  world's  news  epitomized.     Promineni  mainland  visiiois  pronounce 

The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  modernity. 

By  the  HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE  CO  ,  Ltd. 

Publishers  oi 
THE  GAZETTE  (semi-weekly I  THE  KUOKOA  (vernacular) 

and  THE  FORESTER   AND  AGRICULTURIST  (monthly  magazine) 

Book  and  Job  Printers  Photo-Engravers  Book  Binders 

Nathing  too  small  ot  too  laise  for  out  (aciUties 


EXPORT    SPECIALTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking  and   Textile   Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  Varnishes. 

Glass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals, 

Electric  Meters 


Correspondence  Solicited 
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Pan    P  a  r  i  f  i  r 


BILLIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


iContiuued   from    Page    109) 


James  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  said: 

"America  will  maintain  the  po- 
sition of  offering  to  the  world  all 
its  requirements  which  can  be 
supplied  here,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  are  just.  There  is 
no  intention  to  turn  to  personal 
profit  the  necessities  of  a  war 
worn  world." 

Now,  this  evokes  the  complicated 
question  of  how  we  can  justly  supply 
the  world  with  what  the  world  re- 
quires. 

Bankers  tell  me  of  our  enormous 
foreign  balance;  of  the  unbalanced 
condition  of  trade;  of  the  high  prem- 
iums on  American  exchange  due  to 
such  frowning  balances. 

Of  the  total  credits  extended  to 
foreign  nations  by  our  Treasury 
amounting  to  $8,.588,733,000,  there 
have  been  over  $7,888,000,000  paid 
out.  Added  to  this  are  other  trade 
balances  which  gi-eatly  swell  the 
total.  The  result  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  American  goods 
to  foreign  buyers  enormously. 

In  the  case  of  Italy,  at  one  time  the 
premium  on  New  York  exchange 
reached  100'/; ,  thus  making  the  goods 
cost  twice  what  they  should  have 
cost  our  Italian  customers. 

When  Argentina  had  a  large  bal- 
ance in  its  favor  in  the  United  States 


PAGE  &  JONES 

Ship  Brokers 

and 

Steamship  Agents 

Mobile,  Ala. 

U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  "PAJ ONES" 

ALL    LEADING     CODES    L'SLU 

II  ninimnnimniiiiiT 

n  [I  n      k 

Victor  Patron 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO         112  Market  Street    | 
MAZATLAN,  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  115    | 

CABLE    "PATRON"  - 


it  cost  US  $107.00  for  a  $100.00  draft 
on  Buenos  Aires  to  pay  for  goods 
we  purcha.sed  there.  In  Spain,  with 
a  similar  balance  against  us,  we  were 
compelled  to  pay  $150.00  for  a  $100.- 
00  draft  on  Spain,  thus  forcing  us  to 
pay  half  more  than  the  things  were 
worth,  to  get  them. 

Due  to  similar  balances  against 
France  and  Great  Britian  in  this 
country  the  people  of  France  and 
England  must  pay  a  premium  of 
from  2't  to  o'',  more  for  the  goods 
than  the  goods  are  reasonably  worth. 
Such  a  condition  is  neither  desirable 
nor  just.  Neither  buyer  nor  seller 
are  satisfied. 

While  this  unbalanced  condition 
lasts,  it  is  but  trite  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding our  ability  to  make  de- 
liveries, it  will  place  an  embargo  on 
exportations,  by  making  American 
goods  unreasonably  expensive  to  for- 
eign buyers,  unless  America  becomes 
a  permanent  investor  instead  of  a 
speculator,  in  foreign  lands.  In  other 
words,  we  must  become  exporters  of 
capital  in  the  way  of  peiTnanent  in- 
vestments in  foreign  securities  and 
foreign  enterprises,  to  equalize  these 
balances,  and  make  our  trade  re- 
lations just  to  other  peoples  as  well 
as  creditable  to  ourselves. 

Permanent    Foreign    Trade 
And  Permanent  Investments 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  we  may 
require  about  $2,000,000,000  worth 
of  raw  material  from  foreign  lands 
to  sustain  our  present  capacity  to  ex- 
port, it  is  equally  true  that  neither 
labor  nor  our  producers  desire  our 
existing  balances  paid  in  goods;  be- 
cause that  would  paralyze  our  in- 
dustry and  put  labor  out  of  work. 
Nor  do  we  desire  these  balances  paid 
in  gold;  because  that  would  add  to 
the  already  high  prices  which  make 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
nations  in  foreign  trade. 

Hence,  the  problem  is  up  to  the 
Investment  Banker,  in  co-operation 
with  the  importer,  to  transmute  our 
foreign  balances  into  permanent  in- 
vestments in  the  interest  of  labor 
and  capital  and  the  development  of 
new  wealth  among  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  For  we  must  create  new 
wealth. 

The  bonded  debt  of  this  world  re- 
quires it  to  emancipate  industry  from 
the  appalling  load  of  intere.st  and 
taxes  that  presses  down  upon  the 
shoulders  of  mankind.  The  appe- 
tites of  humanity  demand  it  in  the 
interest  of  just  prices  which  can 
never  be  restored  so  long  as  inflation 


There  has  never  been  and  never 
will  be  such  a  thing  as  public 
wealth.  The  moment  it  becomes 
public  it  ceases  to  move,  thus  re- 
tiring that  portion  of  potential 
energy  from  participation  in  ex- 
change,— the  inspiration  of  all 
wealth. 

sustains  excessive  values  in  all  com- 
mercial countries  and  rates  of  ex- 
change become  a  constant  invitation 
for  foreign  buyers  of  everj'  race  to 
leave  high  priced  goods  alone. 

In  every  industrial  center  of  Ameri- 
ca I  find  the  desire  for  permanent  in- 
vestment in  foreign  enterprises  be- 
coming very  strong. 

Among  the  workers  it  is  realized 
that  unless  our  prices  can  be  reduced 
our  power  o  f  competition  will  be 
sterilized,  our  mills  become  idle,  and 
labor  be  without  a  job. 

Among  producers,  with  billions  in- 
vested in  cogs  and  wheels,  it  is  as- 
serted that  this  artificial  threat  to  our 
productive  energies  must  be  removed 
if  their  investment  is  not  to  become 
an  idle  scrap. 

With  bankers,  none  expect  high 
prices  to  be  maintained ;  and  they  re- 
gard the  permanency  of  our  foreign 
investment  as  indispensable  to  the 
permanency  of  our  foreign  trade  as 
well  as  to  the  continued  operation  of 
our  mills  and  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  our  worker.?.  In  the  interest 
of  the  whole  American  people  they 
accept  the  suggestion  of  public 
opinion  that  our  banking  power  of 
$.39,000,000,000.  which  is  688% 
greater  than  it  was  in  1890,  should  be 
made  to  contribute  toward  increas- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  humanity 
all  that  may  be  possible  to  enable 
civilization  to  ultimately  realize  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  enterprising  men. 

For  these  reasons,  and  based  upon 
sustaining  observations,  I  can  see 
nothing  in  our  economic  sky  but  the 
few  essential  disappearing  clouds  that 
art  requires  to  render  brilliant  the 
meridian  glow  of  future  suns.  The 
temporary  contractions  of  nerves  in 
our  industrial  sy.stem,  after  the  su- 


it was  a  spiteful  misanthrope 
who  said  that  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Hunger  is  the 
root  of  all  e\\\,  and  an  empty 
stomach    knows    n  o   conscience. 


preme  exertions  of  the  war,  merely 
exhibits  the  requisite  hesitation  that 
commercial  nature  needs  to  gain  its 
breath  for  the  achievement  of  greater 
and  more  beneficial  triumphs  in  a 
permanent  and  regenerated  trade. 
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World  Service  From  Pacific  Coast 


(Continued  frnm  Page  19i) 


These  mills  were  finished  and  in 
operation  November  23,  1917,  just  in 
time  to  contribute,  with  other  Sparry- 
units,  i  n  furnishing  flour  t  o  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation,  for  shipment  to 
our  Allies  in  the  great  war.  It  has 
been  particularly  pleasing  to  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  that 
cargo  after  cargo  for  this  purpose 
has  been  loaded  at  these  mills  since 
they  started  operation — most  of  these 
cargoes  in  new  ships  that  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  built  in  Pacific  Coast 
ship  yards. 

The  inland  and  tide-water  mills  of 
the  "Sperry  Service,"  with  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  final  adjustment 


of  international  food  problems,  are 
anticipating  a  world-wide  trade  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  prior  to  the 
war.  These  mills  are  so  situated  as 
to  draw  on  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Middlevvest  and  Pacific  Coast,  as  well 
as  the  great  Northwest,  in  a  manner 
that  facilitates  economical  handling 
and  prompt  dispatch. 

All  varieties  of  hard  and  soft 
wheats  are  utilized  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  laboratories,  the  various  stan- 
dards of  wheat  flour  are  absolutely 
maintained.  With  the  properties  in 
their  possession,  the  increased  wheat 
acreage  in  the  territories  from  which 
their  supplies  are  drawn  and  the  pre- 
sent ship  construction  program  of  the 


U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  looks  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  optimism  to  the  future  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  flours  in  international 
trade. 

At  the  general  oflices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  complete  department  for  the 
transaction  of  export  business  is 
maintained.  The  men  and  women  in 
this  department  devote  their  time  to 
rendering  efficient  Sperry  Service  to 
foreign  buyers.  The  department  is 
equipped  to  answer  promptly  all  in- 
quiries, cable  letters  or  personal  calls. 
Frankness  is  the  policy  in  all  corres- 
pondence. Complete  records  o  f  all 
transactions  are  kept  for  ready  refer- 
ence. A  department  manager  is  in 
charge  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  executive  head.  The  company 
does  not  maintain  any  offices  abroad, 
but  a  traveling  foreign  representative 
is  continually  visiting  foreign  markets 
where  the  company  is  represented  by 
export  agents. 


Hawaii   Has  Money 

DUSINESS  MEN  with  honest  enterprises 
*^  aim  to  reach  people  of  means  by  the 
most  direct  route.  They  seek  a  medium  that 
enjoys  public  confidence. 

Hawaii's  medium  of  recognized  leader^ 
ship  is  the 

Honolulu  Star-Bulltin 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 
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PAN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

= 

618  Mission  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U, 

S   A. 

Date 
Enclosed  please  find  $ 
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Mail  to 

Name 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  PEP. 

YEAf^  (12  ISSUES). 

$3.00  GOLD 

25  CENTS  PEP,  COPY 
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is  the  finest  and  most  artistic,  highly  illustrated  magazine 
of  any  class  or  kind  published  west  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  the  only  strictly  Architectural  magazine 
published  in  the  West,  We  make  a  specialty  of  dis' 
playing  California  architecture. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading  a  magazine  that  is 
primarily  designed  to  be  of  real,  practical  value  to  you, 
subscribe  to  the  JilE-ARChflE^r 

Published  Monthly;   Subscription 

$5.00  Per  Year 

Foreign  $6.00  Per  Year 

Payable  in  Advance 

Size  of  Type  Page  8xlO]4  Inches 


T-tlEAR(4iiTECT  Pre^ 

PUBLISHERS 

We  Operate  Our  Own   Complete  Printing 
Linotyping  and  Engraving  Plants 


245  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 


P.  J.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

— Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 
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TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 
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Pan    Pacific 


A  New  Tool  for  Bending  Pipe 
The  Fey 

Automatic     Grip 

Hickey 

Palenlcd 
Will   Not  Slip — A  glance  at  ihi-  cut  will  show  why 


Pipe  damped  bv  pressure  required  to  bend  it.  j 

The  Movable  Jaw  Does  It!  | 

Perfect  Bends  Witliout  Kinking  | 

N.  B.  Patterson  I 

MANUFACTURER  | 

Address:     lOO'l    Club,  Mooadoock  Building  i 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Export  Trade  Solicited  | 

imnuiniliMliMiuiron.innxa!imtjtb>mmi[][li':nmiriiiiii.inijii[inijiniimmiiiMi[:iiriimiti'iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiii^^^ 


NGO  BOON  SIEW  | 

DAITOTEI.   TAIPEH  | 

FORMOSA,  JAPAN  | 

Formosa  Tea  Exporters  | 

and  i 

General  Merchandise  Importers  | 

Pioneer  Merchant  in  the  Island  desirin"  direct  connection  | 

with  the  American  marlcet  | 

Codes  Used— A  I,  A  B  C,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Edition,  | 

Western  Union,  1900.  | 

Cable  Address:  "Coboonsiew  Taipeh"  | 


lU'iiniiiniiiiiiiitiiiuuuiiiritc 


T  "17  A  TUF"R  M  shoes,  bags 

L^LjJ\  i  JLIILJA    SUITCASES.  ETC. 


A    ^A 


Box  Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan  Box,   Patent  Leather,   Royal  Calf,  Via  § 

Kid  f  Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather  | 

Machinery,  Nails,  Eyelets.  Inks.  Shoemakers*  Supplies  of   All  I 

Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing  1 

tt  r-trrtt  Union  Code             A.  B.  C.  Stb  Edition  Improved             Oibic  Addro*.  "  Dolliver"  | 

1868  — Fi/t>  Yean  of  Service- 1918  1 

619-21  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  - 
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DoUiver  &  Bro. 


GLASSWARE! 

I  For    Ttihlv   anil  SUlrhoartli 

Dinner   Services 
Vitrified  Hotel  China 

The  three  CHOICEST  PKODl  CTS  in  the  worUi 
Direct  from  Factory  to  Dealer 

1 1  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity. 
Wnte  for  catalogue  and  prices  TODAY,  Corres- 
pondence in  any   lang'uage.) 

Factories:  Fostoria  Glass  Company 

Edt^nn  M.  Knowles  China  Company 
Buffalo  Pottery 
Cable  Address:     "HEASTAND" 

B.  F.  HEASTAND 


618  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Murry  Jacobs 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Company 

I  DIRECT  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES  | 

I  IRON    and    STEEL    PRODUCTS  | 

I     SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND     I 
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CRESCENT 
RAND 


SARDIMlilS 

F.  E.  Booth  Co. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  U.  S.   A. 

Importers 

AND 

Exporters 


Crescent  Brand  Food  Products 


I  Head  Office 

I  110  Market  Street 

I  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK.  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

\ew  Orleans 


Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


AGENCIES: 

Peru  Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Chile 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  (INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 

Shanghai.  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

AU  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BR.\ZIL  Santos 
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•SUNSHLXE 
BELT"        b 

iii>'_s-w;  ■„.  A-v  1-*  "0.- , 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

' '  Venezuela " '  "  Eaiador ' "  "  Colombia 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIAv/i/ Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Colusa "  " Santa  C? nz" 


Panama  Service 


Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"Newport''   ''Peru''   "City  of  Para"   " San  Jose"   "SanJua,i" 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Big   Problem    of   the  World   in   Asia 
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*-   Opportunities    of    the    Orient  v 
Enormous    Capacity    of    Java 
Linking    Up    the    Americas 


Samuel  Hill,  John  L.  McNab,  Valery  P.  Demianof,  E.  T.  Emmett,  ?| 
H.  F.  Van  den  BeVg,  R.  M.  Mackay,  William  Rutledge  McGarry 
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SING 

C  O  N/1  F=A  N  Y 


KEEP  YOUR  PRODUCT  ON  WHEELS" 


This  Trade  Mark  Stands   for  the  Best 


Electric    Industrial    Trucks,    Trailers,    Concrete    Ma- 
chinery, WheelbarroAvs,    Gas   Engines,    Hoists, 
Lumber  Trucks,  Store  and  Factory  Trucks, 
Hand  Carts,  Wheels,  Casters,  Etc. 
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WE  ARE   MANUFACTURERS 


Two  Factories 
Seven  Branches 


San  Francisco 

U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "Quolansing' 
San  Francisco 
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S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 

209  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 


AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Honckond  Office: 

Seattle  OfBce: 

Shanghai  Office 

FUNG  TANG 

S.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

FUNG  TANG 

G  Queen's  Road  Cintral 

Colman  Building 

IMPORTS 

No.  1  Jinkce  Road 

SI'fCES  Of  ALL  KINDS, 

FERTILIZERS.  METALS, 

ANI.MAL  and  FISH  OILS, 

CEREALS.  COFFEE.  TEA. 

MATCHES,  FIRECRACKERS, 

TALLOW.  GREASE.  ETC. 

COCOA.  BEANS.  PEAS, 

CRUDE  PRODUCTS   FOR 

FIBRES.    RATTANS.    REEDS 

BEANS.   WALNITS,    I'EANITS, 

MANUFACTURERS 

TANNING    MATERIALS, 

SEEDS,  OIL  CAIiES, 

VEGETABLE  OILS, 

EXPORTS 

COPAL,  SHELLAC 

STEEL,  HOOP  IRON. 

TIN  PLATE, 

CANNED    FRUn 

GLASS, 

GALVANIZED    WIRE. 

TERNE  PLATE. 

SALMON, 

ROSIN, 

WIRE  NAILS, 

BOLTS,  SPIKES, 

CATTLE  BONES 

LEATHER, 

WATER   PIPE. 

NUTS, 

ALUMINUM, 

IVORY, 

BOILER  PIPE, 

LEAD, 

PARAFFINE, 

PAINTS, 

BARREL    SHOCKS, 

BYRITES, 

BEESWAX 

PHEMICLS 

f  VBI  I    \DDRFSS     RFDBOIS 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

HARDWARE 

Direct  From  Factory  to  Dealer  or  Consumer 

We  Are   Direct    Factory  Agents  For 

"Riisswin"  Builders  Hardware 


General  Hardware 

Parlor  Door  Hangers 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Roofing  and  Building  Paper 
Tackle  Blocks  and  Pulleys 
Paint  and  Wire  Brushes 
Cordage  and  Chain 


Paints 

Oils 

Varnishes 

TOOLS 


Household  Goods 

stoves  —  Ranges 

Tinware 

Aluminum  and  Enamelware 

Bathroom  Fixtures 

Electric  and  Gas  Appliances 

Chinaware  and  Glassware 


We  carry  a  Complete  Line  of 
Wrenches  -  Files  -  Mechanics,  Machinists  and  Automobile  Tools,  Drills  and 

Edged    Tools 

^^^  Manufacturers  of  ^^^ 

Special  Steel  Tools  —  Fire  Door  Hardware  —  Crowbars  —  Chisels 
Punches  —  Ripping   Bars 

Sporting  Goods 

Arms  and  Ammunition  —  Cutlery — Baseball  —  Tennis  and  Golf  Accessories 

We  also  handle  the  Celebrated  Lines  of 

EDWIN     M.    KNOWLES    CHINA    COMPANY 

FOSTORIA   GLASS    COMPANY 

BUFFALO  POTTERY  (Hotel  China) 

Foreign    Orders    Promptly   and    Carefully    Executed 

When  ordering  any  of  the  above  articles  or  asking  for  catalogs  be  sure  to  give  full  particulars 

CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ALL  LANGUAGES 

Will  act  as  purchasing  agent  on  a  brokerage  basis  for  responsible  houses 

—  Address  — 

JOOST   BROTHERS,  Inc. 


1053  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
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MPPON  YUSEN  Iv\ISHA!  |  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 

(JAPAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.i  i      1  -'1 


(JAPAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.j 
Capiul,  Yen  $100,000,000  Hr.nd  Om. ,..  Tokyo 


RECORD 

BUILDERS 


Ktecl  W— GroM  Toiiiu|;e,  SOU.OOU 

TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via  Japan  Ports.  Shang- 
hai an^l  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for  All 
Points   in  the  Orient  and  Australia. 
Greatly  Improved    Fa^t    Ser\'ice  of    Large,  High-PowL-rrd    Moileni 
Twin  and  Triple  Screw  Steamships  with  Unequaled 
Passenger  Accommodations. 

l>ISI»L\ri:MENT: 
S.    S.     Suttn     \lnru       -l.O-il    Ixum         S.  S.  Katiiri      llnru       l!l,:iMO    tiinH 
S,  S.  PuNblml  >laru    -I.O'JM    t4>nH         !*.   S.   AInuta    >laru.     1t>,0(MI    tnuM 
S,  S.  KaHhimn  >lnru.. 11)^00    iodm        S.    S.    Kamu    >laru..   ](t,UOU   tonw 

For  further  information,  rates,  tickets,  berth  reservation. 
etc..  apply  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  in  tlie  United 
States  Hiid  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son.  M<-ssrs.  Raymond  &.  Whitcomb  Co..  American  Expff^ss  Co.. 
and   otlu-r   tourist  agencies  in  all   parts  of  the   world,   or   to   the 
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Steel  Cargo 
STEAMSHIPS 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Cohiian  Building 
Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  BIdg. 
New  York 


I   SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 


U.  S.  A. 
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I     Cable  Address,  "Connell' 


All  Codes 


Connell  Bros. 
Company 


GENERAL  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS   I 


HOME  OFFICE 
L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  OFFICE 
185  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


OFFICES  ALSO  AT  | 

Shanghai  Manila  Hong  Kong  Singapore     | 


Correspondence  Solicited 


A.  0.  Andersen  &  Co. 

(California) 

SHIPOWNERS 
AGENTS 

BROKERS 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Direct  cable  connections  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Scandinavia,  covering  all  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  business. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 

Direct  connections  in  Japan,  China,  Philippines. 
Straits  Settlements  East  Indies  and  India, 
covering  all  commodities  produced  in  these 
countries,  and  handling  American  raw  and 
manufactured  products. 

OFFICES  : 

New  York  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle 

Copenhagen  Christiania  Elsinore 

24-2  California  Strppt  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  1426 
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$1,000,000  I 
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Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers'    Representatives 
IMPORTERS   and    EXPORTERS 

IMPORTS 
Chinaware,  Crockery,  Enamelware, 
Matches,  Paper,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Essential  Oils,  Hides,  Brushes, 
Bristles,  Rattan,  Copra,  Kapok, 
Produce   and    Raw    Materials. 

EXPORTS 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and 
all  Steel  Products,  Hardware  and 
Tools,  Aluminum,  Rosin,  Borax, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
California  Food  Products  and  all 
Raw  Materials. 

Cable  Address,  "AMICO,"  San  P^rancisco 
All  Codes 

871   Market   Street,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,    U.   S.   A. 


MATSON  LINE 

San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  Manila 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


MATSON   NAVIGATION    CO. 


120   Market  Street 


San  Pramiseo    Cal 


Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


=     has  established  an 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  Direction  of  Harold  L.  Zellerbach 

and  is  prepared  to  make  quotations  and  furnish  samples  on  orders  for 
export  shipment. 

Cable  Address — *' Zellerbach  ** 

Codes 
A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition         Bentley's         Western  Union-  Lieber? 

KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Agents 

Yokohama   and  Shanghai 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 1 1  Rothwell  &  Co.  inc. 


Export  and  Import 

Bentley's  Code 

Manufacturers'  Export  Representative 

Prepared  to  Supply  All  Requirements  in 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Metals  of  All  Kinds 

Machinery  and  Industrial  Equipment 

Of  All   Descriptions 

Building  Material 

Chemicals 

Construction  and  Supply  Specialties 

Biiv  and  Sell  for  account  of  forci^'ii 

clients  merchandise  of 

every  description 

Operatint;  In 

Australia  China  Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies      Philippines 

British  India 

West  Coast  of  Mexico 

Central  and  South  America 

245  MISSION  STREET 
San  Francisco  California,  U.  S.  A. 


Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Importers— Exporters 
Shipping 

97  Warren  St.       Lonja  Del   Comercio  517  Kobe 

New  York  Havana,  Cuba  Japan 

IMPORTS: 

China  Wood  Oil,  Peanut  Oil,  Soya  Bean  Oil,  Perilla  Oil, 

Fish  Oil,  Cocoanut  Oil,  Rapeseed    Oil,  Whale 

Oil,    Castor   Oil,    Sesame    Oil.    Beans, 

Peas,  Peanuts,  Silk  Piece  Goods 

Ginger.  Copra  and  Hemp 

EXPORTS: 

Canned  Fruits.  Canned  Fish,   Canned  Milk,  Resin,  Dye- 
stuffs,  Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  Paraffine. 
Iron,  Steel,  Machinery 

Correspondence  Invited 
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I  Americas  &  Orient  Co. 


EXPORT 


112  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


j  Industrial  Minerals  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Monadnock    Building 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

I  Phone  Kearny  2184 

I  YOUR  INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  A  TTENTION 


STEAMSHIP 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.  ^YgS' 

SfflP  BROKERS,  CARGO  SURVEYORS 
AND  APPRAISERS 

341  Montgomery  Street 


PHO\E  GARFIELD  2241 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Melville  S.  Toplilz 


F.  L.  Willekes  MacDonald 


MacDonald  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
454  Montgomery  Street 

Cbk  Addrn.  MACDO.     All  Coda 

Vancouver,  B.  C,     744  Hastings  St.  W. 
New  York  City,  37  Liberty  Street 

Cjbl»  Addrm  MACDONALD.     All  Code 

Importers,   Exporters 
Tea  Experts 

Buyers  Agents,  Indentors,  Warehousemen,  Shipping, 
Commission,  Consignments  Financed 

EXPORTS— 

Steel  Rails,  Bars,  Structural  Materials,  Machinery,  In- 
dustrial Chemicals,  Nails,  Tinplate,  Sheets.  Rosin,  Lin- 
seed Oil.  Drums,  Baled  Newspaper.  Enamelware,  Oil 
Cloth.  Food  Products.  Preserved  and  Dried  Fruits,  Beans, 
Liquors.  Licensed  Narcotics  and  Wholesale  Beverage 
Dealers. 

TEA  EXPERTS— 

Tea  Valuations  Furnished. 

IMPORTS— 

Raw  Products,  Oils,  Tea,  Rubber,  Chemicals,  Tallow, 
Spices,  Essential  Oils,  Fertilizer,  Tapioca,  Copra,  Co- 
coa, Ground  Nuts,  Peas,  Beans. 

We  take  complete  charge  of  shipments,  customs  entries, 
warehousing,  weighing,  sampling,  forwarding  to  inland  con- 
signee, etc. 

SUBMIT  YOUR  OFFERS 


MapBHHT>  06yBHaH  Ko,  Kopn. 

OniOBAH  nPOJAiKA 

216  MapKCTt  y.i..  Csmi.  tDpaHUHCKO.  Ka.:..  C.  III.  A. 
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C^i'ile   .Address   "Vinmar."    Benlleys  Code 


MARVIN  SHOE  CO.  Inc. 

Shoes  Wholesale 

216  Market  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Large   Stock  of 

Men's,  Women's,  Boys' 
and    Childrens'    Shoes 

Tennis  and  Outing 


SHOES 


EXPORT  TRADE  SOLICITED 


.\ll  style?  on  hand:  also 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoe^ 

On  hand  for  imniMliatr  Bhipmrnt 

Cable  -Address   "Vinmar." 

Bentley  Code 


MARVIN   SHOE   CO.   Inc. 

COMERCIAXTES   DE   Z.\P.-\TOS  .AL   FOR   M.-WOR 

216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  EE.  UU. 

Gran  deposito  de  zapatos  para  hombres.  senoras  y  ninos 

Zapatos  para  jugar  tennis  y  para  el  campo. 

Tenemos  toda  ciase  de  estilos,  asi  como  zapalos  de  hule 

para   embarcar  inmediatamente. 

Se   soliclta   el   comercio  de  exDortacidn  "Vinmar."   C6d.    Bentley's 


Inspection  -  Testing 


ExQmiDatioDS    —    Certification 

Materlaln    and     Cqalpment 

for   Kxport 

R.   R.   Material  —  Macblnerr 

nietnl  ProdiictH — General  Mdae, 


SamplloK,  Analysis  and 

Certiecatlon  of 

OIIr,    Ores,    Mineral* 

and    other 
Imported     Materlaia 
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Scott,  Sugden  &  Lament 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 


ign 


^TFFT   forHmirE^rern  IRON 

O  1  J-jJ-J-Li      Stock     Shipmants       XXtv/il 

MARINE  HARDWARE  and  SUPPLIES 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Cable  Address:   ~  WALTERSCOT" 


CHICAGO 
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OFFICES  IN 

SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES 


R.  E.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

Controlled    by    Ablmt    A.    Ilankn 
Established    1866 
Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.     I 

RepreHentutives  la  Principal  CttlcM  and  Porta 
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development  of  COMMERCE  among  ALL 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
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upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign 
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Big  Problem  of  World  in  Asia 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  ORGANIZE  RUSSIA   FOR  THE  RUSSIANS 
OR    GERMANY    WILL    ORGANIZE    RUSSIA    FOR    THE    GERMANS 


By  SAMUEL  HILL 


A  WORLD  war  must  be  followed 
by  a  world  peace.  Germany 
sought  to  dictate  the  terms  of  that 
peace.  A  more  recent  plan  proposes 
to  secure  that  world  peace  by  a 
League  of  Nations  which  would  ne- 
cessitate a  unanimity  of  action  before 
its  decrees  could  be  enforced. 

This  was  the  dream  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  has  been  the  desire  of 
all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages.  Just 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  and 
just  how  the  decrees  are  to  be  en- 
forced has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 
The  third  method  which  means  the 
union  of  a  portion  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
force its  will  through  the  balance  of 
power  has  many  advocates  among 
thinking,  practical  men.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  name  of  any  one  practi- 
cal man  who  endorses  the  second 
method. 

War  Would  Be  Won 
Or  Lost   In   Russia 

There  was  a  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  German  method  should  not 
prevail,  that  no  one  nation  was  suf- 
ficiently wise,  .iust  or  generous  to  en- 
force a  policy  from  which  there  should 
be  no  appeal.  I  said  in  1916  that  the 
war  would  be  won  or  lost  in  Russia. 
I  made  this  statement  after  going 
around  the  world  twice  in  that  year. 
Today  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that 
statement. 

Leaving  out  the  United  States,  the 
interests  of  the  two  hundred  million 
people  whose  representatives  sit 
around  the  table  at  Versailles,  will 
not,  in  the  final  adjustment  of  things, 
outweigh  those  of  the  six  hundred 
million  people  who  alone  can  be  satis- 


SAMlEli     HILL 

fied  and  contented  by  a  settlement  of 
the  Far  Eastern  question. 

The  big  problem  of  the  world  to- 
day is  in  Asia,  not  in  Versailles.  I 
said  in  December,  1918,  unless  this 
fact  was  recognized  and  allied  action 
centralized,   Bolshevikism   would   re- 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  is  widely  regarded  an 
one  of  the  best  informed  Americans  on 
Asiatic  conditions.  His  article  on  Siberia 
in  Pan  Pacific  magazine  fur  June  1918  loas 
favorably  commented  upon  in  distinguished 
circles  and  tvas  quoted  in  part  in  other  pub- 
lications. Mr.  Hill  has  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  investigation  in  Japan,  China 
and  Siberia,  so  that  his  vietvs  herewith  are 
right  up  to  the  minute. 

occur  and  would  not  be  confined  to 
Russia.  I  returned  in  January,  and 
found  Bolshevikism  threatening  the 
United  States  by  raising  its  head  in 
Seattle.     To  mv  mind  the  condition 


in  Seattle  was  that  of  a  pimple  only, 
.ind  the  real  disease  is  in  the  blood. 

Russia  owns  the  trans-Siberian 
railway.  She  must  keep  the  open 
door — at  Kola  and  Archangel  on  the 
west,  at  Vladivostok  on  the  east ;  on 
one  hand  to  England  and  Europe,  on 
the  other  to  America.  By  the  Vladi- 
vostok route  she  pays  herself  the 
freight.  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  China  demand  that  the 
Vladivostok  door  always  be  kept 
open. 

Japan,  quick,  bright,  intelligent  to 
learn,  saw  at  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice that  a  nation's  strength  lay  not 
in  standing  armies  but  in  the  char- 
acter and  intelligence  of  the  people 
composing  the  nation.  The  swift- 
ness with  which  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  rallied  to  the  support 
of  its  ideal  impressed  not  only  Europe, 
but  Asia  as  well. 

The  courage  of  Albert,  King  of 
Belgium,  in  quickly  preferring  right 
to  might,  the  heroism  of  France,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
an  obligation  ever  present  in  the 
English  mind,  held  the  barbaric  Hun 
until  finally  the  United  States  was 
sufficiently  educated  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  world  war  and  not 
a  European  war,  and  enabled  us  to 
participate  in  the  final  victory. 

Food,  Clothing,  Shelter 
Determining  Factors 

How  many  of  us  know  that  twice 
in  the  world's  history  Russia  has 
stood  in  the  way  and  prevented  des- 
struction  of  what  we  call  "our  civil- 
ization"? When  the  hordes  of  Ghen- 
ghis-Kahn  swept  across  the  plains  of 
Asia,  it  was  Russia  that  stopped  this 
onward  march,  and  in  the  first  days 
of  the  late  war  she  rendered  a  similar 
service  liy  disti-acting  the  attention 
of  the  Hun  at  a  critical  moment. 
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PYom  the  earliest  dawn  of  civiliz- 
ation to  the  present  day,  Food,  Cloth- 
ing and  Shelter  have  been  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  life  of  any  nation. 
England  doubtless  now  realizes  that 
in  her  colonies  alone,  and  principally 
in  Canada,  can  she  quickly  recuperate 
her  Manpower  and  her  Food  power. 
Leaving  out  Europe,  the  great  gran- 
eries  of  the  world  are  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Argentine. 

I  believe  the  first  step  to  rehabi- 
litate the  world  lies  in  the  restoration 
of  the  transportation  in  Siberia  and 


will  see  a  united  China,  with  the 
south  of  China  in  control  of  its  des- 
tinies, and  leaving  out  the  disputes 
which  occurred  between  certain  states 
of  the  United  States  and  China  re- 
garding labor,  China  has  always  been 
friendly  with  us. 

Just  how  the  United  States  would 
feel  in  a  League  of  Nations  where  its 
voice  was  not  decisive,  where  Monte- 
negro and  Liberia  voted  on  questions 
affecting  the  \ital  interests  of  our 
country,  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 
Until  such  time  as  education  is  more 
universal  and  the  selfishness  of  man- 
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in  Russia,  and  I  feel  this  can  only 
be  done  by  one  of  two  nations  (I 
speak  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  one  nation  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  they  alone  understand 
long  distance  steam  transportation). 
The  United  States  must  organize 
Russia  for  the  Russians,  or  Germany 
will  organize  Russia  for  Germany. 
The  latter  with  her  resources  practi- 
cally undiminished  (except  that  she 
has  lost  her  moral  character),  with 
all  her  manufacturies  and  her  won- 
derful organization  intact,  possessing 
as  she  does  a  better  knowledge  of 
Russia  than  any  other  nation,  with 
probably  seven  million  Germans  domi- 
ciled in  Russia,  always  German  at 
heart,  she  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  control  of  that  vast 
countr>'  comprising  one-ninth  of  the 
area  of  the  globe,  and  wield  that 
power  against  the  world. 

Tribute  Due  Japan 
For  Policing  Pacific 

Personally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  Japan  because  to  that  nation  and 
to  her  splendid  navy  we  owe  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Pacific  Ocean  during 
the  war. 

It  is  probable  that  very  shortly  we 


kind  and  nation-kind  is  more  under 
control  and  altruism  is  the  fixed 
guiding  principle,  the  League  of 
Nations  to  enforce  peace  may  be  dis- 
missed as  something  possibly  to  look 
forward  to  but  for  the  moment  not 
able  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Italy,  Poland  and 
Servia  for  idemnity  and  reparation. 

Attitude  of  United  States 
Should  Be  of  Friendliness 

Just  what  then  should  be  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States?  It  seems 
to  me  it  should  be  an  attitude  of 
friendliness  and  justice  toward  all, 
it  should  counsel  with  the  strong  to 


protect  the  weak.  It  should  be  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  it 
should  not  assume  to  dictate  a  policy 
which  would  be  unfair  to  France  in 
that  it  would  again  place  in  power  a 
foreign  enemy  to  do  her  another  gi-eat 
wTong.  Never  again  in  the  lifetime 
of  nations  should  it  be  possible  for  a 
mighty  neighbor  to  treat  a  weaker 
one  as  Germany  has  treated  Belgium. 
In  the  foregoing  we  have  considered 
European  matters  perhaps  too  much, 
remembering,  as  I  said  before,  in  a 
previous  article,  that  95%  of  the 
people  of  the  world  live  north  of  the 
equator,  and  only  5^;  live  south,  and 
that  the  transportation  of  any  nation 
is  the  measure  of  its  ci\'ilization. 

Should  Put  Our  House 
In  Order  First  Thing 

We  should  first  of  all  put  our  own 
house  in  order;  see  to  it  that  the 
coast  states  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  joined  together  by 
good  and  sufficient  highways  so  that 
we  may  pass  any  day  in  the  year 
from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia,  and 
that  the  backland  is  given  access  to 
the  coast,  by  highways  as  well  as  by 
steam  roads ;  then,  that  the  great 
problem  of  ocean  transportation  be 
taken  up,  and  that  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  be 
connected  with  the  millions  of  people 
in  China,  Japan  and  Siberia,  and  that 
with  these  nations  there  should  not 
be  war  with  swords  and  guns,  but 
that  the  contest  should  b  e  with 
eighths,  sixteenths  and  thirty- 
seconds,  a  commercial  contest,  or 
rather  not  a  contest,  but  a  commercial 
trade  in  which  all  alike  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific,  should  share  equally, 
for  no  trade  is  ever  a  good  trade,  is 
ever  permanent  and  lasting,  unless 
both  sides  share  in  the  benefit.  | 

For  our  own  country  I  would  say 
that  our  problem  has  always  been 
not  to  build  up  any  one  class,  not  to 
favor  the  rich  or  the  poor  but  to  make 
all  share  equally  as  we  can  and  should, 
under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  that  we  should 
recognize  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did, 
the  rights  of  the  people. 
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SIBERIA,   A   COUNTRY   OF  THE   FUTURE 

COVERS    AN    IMMENSE    STRIP    OF    THE    ASIATIC    CONTINENT 
AND    OF    SEEMINGLY    UNLIMITED    NATURAL    RESOURCES 


FOR  many  centuries  and  practically 
until  the  present  day  Siberia  in 
general  was  a  little  known  country 
even  to  Russians.  Stern,  oppressive 
in  its  gi'andness,  uninviting  and  cold, 
it  is  still  surrounded  with  a  degree 
of  mystery.  The  very  origin  of  its 
name  is  uncertain.  Some  historians 
derive  it  from  the  name  of  Hun  tribes 
inhabiting  Southwestern  Siberia  in 
the  days  long  past  and  known  then 
under  the  name  of  Savirs.  Others 
say  that  the  country  was  named  after 
a  Mongolian  town  situated  on  the  high 
banks  of  the  Irtysh  river,  known  as 
Sybir. 

The  dependable  history  of  Siberia 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
first  knowledge  of  the  region  beyond 
the  Ural  ridge  on  the  East  begins 
with  the  twelfth  century.  A  map 
compiled  in  1.375  shows  the  region 
north  of  Bukhara  as  desert.  More 
precise  geographical  information  was 
only  first  given  in  1544  by  Sebastian 
Munster  in  his  "Cosmography." 

In  1561,  a  Russian  outlaw,  Ermak, 
with  a  band  of  followers  came  to 
Stroganoff's  family,  then  engaged  in 
salt  mining  on  the  Ural,  and  intrusted 
by  the  government  with  the  difficult 
task  of  guarding  that  frontier  against 
the  frequent  invasions  by  Mongolian 
tribes  from  beyond  the  mountains, 
with  an  offer  to  bring  under  the  Rus- 
sian sceptre  the  rich  lands  of  Siberia 
in  return  for  equipment,  and  inci- 
dental pardon  for  his  own  misdeeds. 

How  Russia  Acquired 
Vast  Siberian  Region 

Engaged  and  outfitted,  Ermak 
started  across  the  mountains  and 
during  the  following  year  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  with  the  Mongols,  waged 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Sybir, 
defeated  them  and  levied  tribute  in 
the  name  of  the  Muscovite  Empire. 
Thus  began  the  Russian  acquisition 
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of  this  great  region  destined  to  come 
into  such  prominence  i  n  modem 
history  and  serve  as  a  battle  field 
between  the  Huns,  who  perhaps  in- 
habited this  very  territory,  and  the 
Allied  bearers  of  progress  and  civil- 
ization. 

Siberia  proper,  as  it  was  known  in 
Russian  administration,  covers  an 
immense  strip  of  Asiatic  continent 
from  the  60th  meridian  eastern  longi- 
tude, or  from  the  Ural  mountains, 
stretching  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  reach- 


relief  and  geological  structure  and  a 
most  varied  climate,  flora  and  fauna. 
As  regards  the  relief  of  the  country, 
Siberia  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  plains  and  another 
with  hills  and  mountains  predomi- 
nating. The  plains  of  Western  Si- 
beria begin  at  the  base  of  the  eastera 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  con- 
tinue as  far  east  as  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ob  river.  These  plains  have 
but  a  small  altitude  above  the  sea 
level,  sloping  gently  from  the  south 
to  north,  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
In  places  the  monotony  of  endless 
plain  is  broken  by  ridges  of  low  hills, 
seldom  reaching  an  altitude  of  over 
500  feet. 

The  plains,   or  "Steppes,"   contain 
extensive  areas  of  "chernoziom,"  or 
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ing  to  the  borders  of  China  and  plains 
of  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Trans- 
Caspian  region,  on  the  south.  This 
territory  is  nearly  one  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  It  represents  practically 
one-third  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
with  its  insular  adjuncts,  and  covers 
an  area  of  over  4,841,000  square  miles. 
Covering  so  vast  an  area,  Siberia 
must  necessarily  possess  a  diversified 


black  earth,  highly  fertile  and  ad- 
mirably suitable  for  raising  general 
farm  crops  and  special  cultures,  such 
as  sugar-beet.  This  region  comprises 
the  most  prosperous  and  well  settled 
district  of  Siberia  and  truly  represents 
the  granary  of  this  country. 

From  the  tributaries  of  the  Ob 
river  and  the  river  itself  the  character 
of  the  country  changes.  The  Steppes 
begin  to  merge  into  low  ridges  of  hills. 
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which  further  on  become  mountains 
reaching  in  places  an  altitude  of  over 
9000  feet  with  summits  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  The  south  of  this  sec- 
tion is  hilly  and  mountainous,  while 
the  general  relief  of  the  country  still 
has  the  tendency  of  sloping  toward 
the  Arctic.  Farther  on  in  the  easterly 
direction  we  meet  the  Sayan  ridges, 
in  places  4000  feet  above  sea  level, 
heavily  clad  with  forests  of  birch,  fir, 
pine  and  spruce. 

The  Baikal  Mountains,  continuing 
the  Sayan  ridges,  skirt  Lake  Baikal 
and  progress  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  Northeast.  The  next  of  im- 
portance is  the  ridge  of  Yablonovy 
Mountains,  a  comparatively  short 
chain  sometimes  as  high  as  four  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  mountains  of  Stanovoy  ridge  con- 
stitute the  ne,\t  chain  to  the  east  of 
Yablonovy,  and  reach  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  distant  Anadyr  Penin- 
sula at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

This  ridge  effectually  divided  the 
Amyr  territory  from  the  north- 
western part  of  Siberia  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  shuts  off  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  cold  winds  of  the 
Arctic  region.  Owing  to  this  con- 
dition the  climate  of  the  Amyr  terri- 
tory is  much  milder  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwse. 

Siberia  River  Systems 
Among  World's  Greatest 

The  snow-covered  and  wooded 
mountains  of  the  Great  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  Plateau  give  source  to  the 
great  river  systems  of  Siberia,  which 
in  regard  to  their  length,  volume  and 
extent  of  basin  can  justly  be  classed 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  Blue  and 


Yellow  rivers,  the  Nile,  Amazon  and 
Mississippi. 

The  whole  of  Siberia  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  far  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  Kamchatka 
Peninsula,  is  drained  by  four  of  these 
systems,  with  innumerable  tributaries 
often  as  large  as  the  mother  river 
itself.  Among  these  systems  first 
place,  as  regards  extent  of  basin, 
length  of  branches,  and  economic 
significance  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources  of  this  section, 
should  unhesitatingly  be  given  to  the 
system  of  the  Ob  river. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  another 
country  so  richly  endowed  with  metal 
and  mineral  resources  a  s  Siberia. 
Coal,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  iron 
ore,  copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  silver,  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  minerals  abound 
in  many  places  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country,  often  lying  near  the 
very  surface. 

From  time  immemorial  Siberia  was 
known  to  Russians  as  the  "Golden 
Bottom,"  and  this  not  without  a 
reason.    The  great  gold  placers  scat- 


tered throughout  Eastern  Siberia 
tempted  and  attracted  enterprising 
individuals  for  many  centuries, 
through  their  richness  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  be  worked. 
Only  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  to- 
gether with  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  government  prevented  Si- 
berian goldfields  from  becoming  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

Great  3Iineral  Wealth 
Followed  by  Forests 

After  mineral  and  metallic  wealth, 
the  next  place  is  occupied  by  the  im- 
mense forests  of  foliage  and  pine- 
family  trees,  stretching  in  a  broad 
belt  practically  from  one  end  of  Si- 
beria to  the  other.  Birch,  Siberian 
cedar,  pine,  fir  and  a  multitude  of 
other  less  important  species,  together 
with  Siberian  oak  and  cork-wood  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Littoral  ter- 
ritory, constitute  the  chief  wealth  in 
this  class  and  afford  great  possibili- 
ties in  the  future  development  of  the 
country.  The  total  area  of  surveyed 
forests  belonging  to  the  Russian 
States  on  Januar.v  1,  1914,  was  414,- 
457,400  acres.  This  amount  does  not 
include  forests  belonging  to  villages, 
towns  or  Kozak  communities. 

Rich  in  minerals,  metals  and  other 
natural  resources,  Siberia  is  as  yet 
almost  a  purely  agricultural  country. 
A  simple  explanation  of  this  fact  lies 
chiefly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  colonize  this  country 
with  elements  unfit  for  any  other  in- 
dustrial pursuit  on  one  hand  and  the 
climatic  conditions  and  fertility  and 
abundance  of  soil  on  the  other. 
Peasants  from  overcrowded  Central 
Russia,  from  Ukrania,  from  White 
Russia  and  Poland  constitute  the  pre- 
dominating element  of  Russian  popu- 
lation in  Siberia. 

A  vast  territory  covering  nearly  5 
million  square  miles  is  populated  by 
only  9,865,200,  as  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  1914,  giving  the  density 
of  about  2  per  square  mile. 
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America's  Hour  of  Opportunity  in   the  Far  East 

THINK  OF  400,000,000   PEOPLE   CONDUCTING   THEIR   COMMERCE 
ON   6000   MILES   OF   RAILROAD— THINK    OF   THE    POSSIBILITIES 


By  JOHN  L.  McNAB 


COMMERCIAL  isolation  is  com- 
mercial death.  The  nation  that 
fails  to  expand  its  trade  becomes  a 
limping  laggard  in  the  rear  guard  of 
commerce.  Heretofore,  Europe  has 
held  a  practical  monopoly  of  Ameri- 
can mercantile  attention.  The  raw 
product  from  the  Southern  cotton 
plantation  and  the  broad  cereal  belt 
of  the  middle  West  has  flowed  along 
the  Atlantic  trade  lane  in  return  for 
the  finished  product  of  the  thousand 
looms  and  factories  of  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe. 

In  the  fierce  competition  for  At- 
lantic trade  the  merchant  and  trade 
builder  of  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  Oriental  trade  possibilities.  Alert 
to  the  development  of  every  advan- 
tage in  the  Old  World  markets  Amer- 
ica has  displayed  but  a  languid  in- 
terest in  the  existence  beyond  the 
Pacific  of  markets  of  unrivalled  rich- 
ness and  illimitable  potentialities. 

Slow   in   Cirasping 
Portent  of  Orient 

A  vigorous  western  world  has 
found  difficulty  in  grasping  the  truth 
concerning  Oriental  commerce.  To 
the  wide-awake  merchant  of  Amer- 
ica, Asia  is  eff'ete  and  obscure.  It  is 
associated  with  hazy  traditions  of 
Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  caste. 
Its  countless  millions  of  square  miles 
of  fertile  lands;  its  forests  of  hard- 
wood, its  coal  fields,  have  aroused 
only  a  negligible  interest.  That  it  is 
Oriental  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  become  enthusiastic  about 
it. 

The  American  business  man  has 
been  gassed  by  the  geography  of  his 
school  days.  The  Siberia  o  f  the 
school  room  was  a  land  of  icy  wastes 
dedicated  as  a  prison  pen  to  satisfy 
the  wrath  of  a  Russian  Czar.  Man- 
churia was  an  indeterminate  area 
about  which  no  one  knew  much  and 
geographers  cared  little.  Japan  was 
an  island  where  cherry  blossoms  and 
chryanthemums  were  the  chief  stock 
in  trade.  China  was  a  land  of  teem- 
ing ignorance,  a  crumbing  wall  of 
enormous  proportions,  numberless 
pagodas  and  women  with  restricted 
feet. 

American  business  should  have  a 
new  history  and  a  new  geography. 
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The  Siberia  of  ice  and  snow  des- 
cribed in  the  school  books  of  our 
youth  has  taken  on  a  strangely  dif- 
ferent hue.  The  Czar  told  his  engi- 
neers to  build  a  railroad  across  the 
forbidding  wastes  to  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  his  empire.  The  rails  went 
eastward  until  the  locomotives  rolled 
into  the  City  of  Valdivostok.  Rus- 
sia was  on  the  Pacific.     Siberia  be- 
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Commercial  i.solation  is  commercial 
death. 

The  American  business  man  has  been 
Kassed  by  the  geography  of  his  school 
days. 

In  the  fierce  competition  for  Atlantic 
trade  the  American  merchant  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  Ori- 
ental  possibilities. 

The  leaven  of  the  centuries  has  been 
at   work  in  Asia. 

The  United  States  stands  for  the 
open  door  of  commerce. 

The  hour  of  American  business  is  at 
hand. 

Think  of  4n0.n00.000  of  people  con- 
ducting their  commerce  on  6,000  miles 
of   railroad. 

The  opportunity  for  friendly,  decent 
highminded  commercial  victory  was 
never  so  clear. 

Bolshevism  will  subside  when  the 
world  is  better  fed  and  better  clothed. 

To  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  Far 
East  I  summon  all  far-seeing  American 
business  men. 


gan  to  emerge  from  a  land  of  barren 
wind-chilled  prairies  into  a  belt  of 
wheat  fields,  iron  mines  and  general 
industry.  Port  Arthur  became  a 
giant  fortress  on  the  Asiatic  coast — 
a  warning  of  Russia's  military  power. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia grappled  at  Port  Arthur.  When 
the  fight  was  over  Mukden,  Harbin 
and  Port  Ai-thur  were  in  the  hands  of 
Japan,  and  a  new  era  began  in  Asia. 
Korea  was  commercially  absorbed  by 
the  island  empire.  Manchuria  began 
to  rank  in  the  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial world  as  a  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence," with  Japan  revolving  the 
sphere. 

China  commenced  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions in  which  the  ancient  dynasty 
was  toppled  from  its  age-long  throne. 
New  ideas,  strangely  violative  of  the 
old  faiths,  began  to  rack  the  country. 
Government  succeeded  government, 
and  revolution  evolved  out  of  revo- 
lution. 

Leaven  of  Centuries 
Has  Worked  In  Asia 

The  leaven  of  the  centuries  has 
been  at  work  in  Asia.  The  restless- 
ness begotten  of  new  ideas  is  rampant 
everywhere.  Germany  saw  this,  and 
when  the  Boxer  war  was  over  she 
seized  Kio  Chow  as  a  base  from  which 
she  might  start  a  Chinese  campaign 
of  commercial  penetration.  Had  not 
the  Kaiser's  dream  of  an  empire  from 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  been  shattered  on 
the  fields  of  western  Europe,  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia,  Germany, 
Japan  and  Russia  would  have  been 
driven  either  to  war  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Pacific  Asia  or  into  an  alli- 
ance which  would  have  divided  it  in- 
to spheres  of  influence. 

For  the  Orient  has  awakened.  It 
is  beginning  to  understand  something 
of  its  resources.  It  is  learning  what 
those  resources  mean  to  the  outside 
world. 

It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  the 
frigate  of  Commodore  Perry  opened 
the  gates  of  China.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  United  States  has  stood 
for  the  open  door  of  commerce.  It 
seeks  no  monopoly  of  Oriental  trade, 
except  as  won  by  fair  methods  and 
decent  business  dealing.  It  will  tol- 
erate no  monopoly  of  that  trade  by 
any  other  power  won  by  any  other 
methods.    We  seek  frienships ;  we  de- 
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sire  no  enemies.  Our  markets  are 
open  to  the  East;  we  wish  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  to  be  open  to  us. 

Hour  of  America 
Is  Now  At  Hand 

The  hour  of  American  business  is 
at  hand.  A  fair,  if  not  controlling 
share  of  Oriental  trade  is  ours  if  we 
will  commence  at  once  a  campaign  of 
commercial  development.  It  must  be 
\-igorous.  It  must  be  intelligent.  It 
mu.st  b  e  friendly.  It  must  be 
thorough. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the 
Conference  at  Versailles  will  establish 
conditions  which  will  make  China  a 
region  of  safe  operations  for  invested 
capital.  Once  rendered  safe,  there  is 
no  era  in  the  world  which  holds  such 
allurement  to  the  business  world  of 

America. 


over  these  primitive  routes  a  con- 
siderable commerce  is  already  carried 
on. 

I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago 
an  enterprising  American  who  has 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can poultrymen,  advertised  among 
the  Chinese  compredores  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  eggs  to  ship  from 
Shanghai.  Every  back  yard  was  a 
"farm."  Out  of  these  farms  along 
the  Yang  Tse  Kiang  there  were  floated 
down  the  river  thousands  of  cases  of 
eggs  ready  for  shipment  to  the  out- 
side world.  I  am  not  endorsing  the 
shipment,  but  I  am  calling  attention 
to  the  response  made  to  an  offer  of 
business. 

When  the  new  Republic  of  China 
was  established  it  sent  to  the  United 
States  a  delegation  of  intelligent  and 
broad  minded  men  who  invited  our 
trade.    These    men    understood    our 
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China  has  an  area  of  4,277,170 
.square  miles.  It  has,  if  the  figures  of 
ethnographers  go  for  anything,  439,- 
214,000  people.  It  has  regions  of 
hardwood  forests,  so  vast  that  a  defi- 
nition of  their  boundaries  sounds  like 
the  description  of  an  empire.  Its 
rivers  run  through  an  agricultural 
area  which  today  supports,  without 
a  single  modem  method,  the  densest 
population  on  the  earth,  outside  pos- 
sibly, of  parts  of  India. 

Yet  this  vast  country,  swarming 
with  people,  HAS  BUT  SIX  THOUS- 
AND MILES  OF  RAILROAD. 

The  products  which  reach  the  ports 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  float 
dowTi  rivers  in  the  primitive  flat- 
boats  of  ancient  times.  The  sampan 
forms  the  connecting  link  with  the 
ocean-going  trade  in  the  harbor.  Yet 


conditions.  They  were  not  offended 
because  America  refused  to  receive 
the  Chinese  "coolie."  They  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  American  labor  had 
rights  which  were  not  to  be  over- 
borne. But  they  drew  a  shai-p  line 
of  distinction  between  the  Chinese 
labor  and  the  enlightened  merchant 
who  has  goods  to  sell  and  who  wishes 
to  buy  ours. 

Offer  Coal  In  China 
At  Cost  Of  Ballast 

One  of  these  commissioners  said  to 
me  :"If  you  will  come  to  China,  I  will 
show  you  a  great  coal  field  on  the  Asi- 
atic Coast.  You  can  moor  your  deep, 
sea-going  vessel  alongside  and  roll 
into  its  hold  by  gravity  all  the  ballast 
it  can  carry  to  San  Francisco.    We 


will  sell  this  coal  at  a  price  that  will 
be  no  greater  cost  than  ballast.  And 
you  can  have  a  fleet  of  such  vessels 
loading  night  and  day  for  years,  pour- 
ing coal  into  San  Francisco  at  a  price 
per  ton  that  New  Zealand  could  never 
meet." 

Think  of  over  four  hundred  millions 
of  people  conducting  their  commerce 
on  six  thousand  miles  of  railroad. 

Two  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
modern  railroads,  operated  by  Ameri- 
can energy,  would  make  China  one  of 
the  greatest  wealth  producing  areas 
in  the  world.  Fields  are  now 
scratched  with  primitive  hoes  that 
should  b  e  overturned  with  plows 
drawn  by  tractors.  Intelligent  and 
decent  pressure  of  American  trade 
will  develop  markets  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent and  demand. 

A  comparatively  f  e  w  American 
merchants  are  sending  representa- 
tives to  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and 
Pekin  to  develop  their  respective  lines 
of  trade.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  a 
great  movement.  If  they  display  tact, 
intelligence  and  fair  methods  of  deal- 
ing, the  experiment  will  be  fruitful 
of  results. 

May  Divert  Trade 
Now  Going  To  Europe 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  gi^eat 
mercantile  fimis  of  America  would 
find  that  capital  soundly  invested 
which  is  spent  in  maintaining  a  keen 
minded  agent  at  the  great  ports  of 
China  to  nurture  business  and  foster 
the  development  of  distinctly  Ameri- 
can trade.  The  commerce  that  goes 
out  by  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  Suez 
Canal  t  o  Britain  and  Continental 
Europe,  should  be,  and  by  intelligent 
effort  can  be,  diverted  through  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
into  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

The  TIME  TO  ACT  IS  NOW.  Ger- 
many's vast  scheme  of  commercial 
penetration  i  s  halted.  \\Tiile  her 
armies  crunched  down  the  factories 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  her  engi- 
neers exploited  the  oil  fields  of  Galicia 
and  Roumania,  her  iron  workers  on 
the  Keil  Canal  were  running  on 
steady  shifts  building  a  merchant 
marine,  which  was  to  dominate  the 
seas  when  her  sea  sharks  should 
have  sunk  the  ocean  tonnage  of  the 
ci\ilized  world. 

While  Allied  prisoners  of  war  tilled 
the  fields,  the  women  of  Germany 
were  heaping  up  manufactured  arti- 
cles with  which  to  flood  the  world's 
markets.  Her  new  made  fleet,  rid- 
ing the  seas  she  had  swept  clean  of 
tonnage,  would  enter  every  poi't  with 
manufactured  goods.  In  return  she 
was  to  carry  home  raw  materials  for 
the  looms  and  factories  of  Germany, 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  starved  for 
lack  of  tonnage. 
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This  vast  dream  has  been  dispelled. 
The  armada  of  Germany  is  moored 
in  a  Scottish  harbor,  and  the  mer- 
chant fleet  is  carrying  home  our  vic- 
torious soldiery.  Soon  it  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  trade  routes  of  the  sea. 
But  it  will  not  be  restored  to  Ger- 
many. 

America  must  advance.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  profited  in  freight 
competition  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  it  has  not  profited 
as  a  trade  route.  Ships  bound  from 
New  York  to  the  Orient  leave  San 
Francisco  far  on  the  lea.  But  if  our 
merchants  will  wake  to  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  vast  undiscovered  riches 
of  the  Orient  are  open  to  them. 

Our  great  commercial  bodies,  our 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Mer- 
chants Associations  should  have  de- 
partments for  the  fostering  of  Ori- 
ental commerce.  These  departments 
should  have  their  active  functions  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco  would  render  to  the  mer- 
chants of  western  America  a  signal 
and  lasting  service  if  it  would  main- 
tain first  at  Shanghai  and  later  at 
other  Asiatic  ports,  direct  represen- 
tatives fully  equipped,  aggressively 
and  intelligently  to  cultivate  direct 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

Coast  Commerce  Bureaus 
Needed  In  Foreign  Ports 

This  department  should  be  organ- 
ized so  that  it  could  investigate  and 
report  directly  every  field  of  op- 
portunity for  the  entry  of  American 
farming  implements,  factory  equip- 
ment, machinery  and  all  forms  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods. 
It  should  be  supplied  with  data  suf- 
ficient to  enable  it  to  fix  quotations 


COAL  AT  COST  OF  BALLAST 

One  of  these  commissioners  said  to 
me:  "If  you  will  come  to  China,  I  will 
show  you  a  great  coal  field  on  the  Asi- 
atic Coast.  You  can  moor  your  deep. 
sea-Roing  vessel  alongside  and  roll  into 
its  hold  by  gravity  all  the  ballast  it  can 
carry  to  San  Francisco.  We  will  sell 
this  coal  at  a  price  that  will  be  no 
greater  cost  than  ballast.  And  you  can 
have  a  fleet  of  such  vessels  loading  night 
and  day  for  years,  pouring  coal  into  San 
Francisco  at  a  price  per  ton  that  New 
Zealand  could  never  meet." 


and  receive  tentative  orders  for  dis- 
tinctively American  supplies.  And 
in  turn  it  should  be  able  quickly  to 
report  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
every  opportunity  for  American  goods 
and  American  capital  to  establish  a 
friendly  foothold.  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  our  Consulates  to 
carry  on  this  work,  even  if  it  were 
permitted  by  diplomatic  usage. 

This  is  but  a  suggestion  of  a  plan 
to  which  the  fertile  resourcefulness 
of  the  American  businessman  will 
swiftly  add  an  infinitude  of  detail. 
The  opportunity  for  friendly,  decent, 
highminded  commercial  victory  was 
never  so  clear. 

The  world  is  staggering  to  its  feet 
from  the  greatest  struggle  of  the  cen- 
turies. Its  mind,  in  course  of  time, 
will  flow  to  normal,  healthful  channels 
o  f  human  enterprise.  Bolshevism 
will  subside  when  the  world  is  better 
fed  and  better  clothed.  Business 
must  go  on  or  the  world  will  die  in 
anarchy.  The  time  t  o  advance  is 
now.  The  opportunity  is  here.  The 
implements  are  at  hand. 

To  the  commercial  conquest  of  the 
Far  East  I  summon  all  far  seeing 
American  business  men. 


PUT  COAST 
ON  CHICAGO 
TKADE   MAP 


'  I  ''HE  Foreign  Trade  map  is  to  be 

*■  remade  in  Chicago  April  24  to 
26  inclu.sive.On  those  dates  the  sixth 
national  foreign  trade  convention  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Council.  Opportunity 
is  to  be  afforded  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
figure  largely  on  that  map. 

For  that  reason  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  con- 
vention. Delegations  will  be  in  at- 
tendance from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  San  Francisco  delegation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  largest  that  ever 
represented  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate  at  any  similar  gathering.  San 
Francisco  is  slated  as  the  location 
of  the  seventh  foreign  trade  conven- 
tion in  1920  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
as  strong  a  showing  as  possible  at 
Chicago. 

The  big  thing  about  the  Chicago 
convention  will  be  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  will 
afford  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  those  interests  the  im- 
portance of  the  Pacific  Gateways  to 
the  developing  opportunities  of  Si- 
beria, the  Orient,  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia. 

More  than  anything  else  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  needs  new  industries — fac- 
tories, branch  plants,  direct  represen- 
tation 0  f  Eastern  manufacturers. 
Some  3000  manufacturers  and  men 
of  big  business  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  Chicago  convention.  It  will 
be  the  medium  of  bringing  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  into  close  personal  touch 
with  the  interests  best  qualified  to 
embrace  the  opportunities  and  fill 
the  needs  of  this  great  western  land. 

That  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  rests  largely  upon  over- 
seas commerce  is  admitted  in  all  well- 
informed  quarters.  The  most  po- 
tential field  for  development  is  that 
of  Pan  Pacific  trade  and  every  Pa- 
cific Coast  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  must  naturally  be  a  Pan 
Pacific  propagandist.  The  more  dele- 
gates who  go  east  from  this  coast 
the  swifter  will  be  the  returning 
wave  of  realization  that  the  greatest 
future  prosperity  of  this  nation  will 
be  assured  by  vigorous  cultivation  of 
the  Pan  Pacific  field. 
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TRADE   PROSPECTS 


THE  Dutch  East  Indies  have  a 
combined  area  of  about  750,000 
square  miles.  To  make  a  comparison 
— the  great  State  of  California  has  an 
area  of  some  153,000  square  miles, 
which  is  about  the  same  area  as  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  is,  roughly  speaking, 
about  forty  million,  of  which  the 
Island  of  Java  alone  has  about  thirty- 
two  million.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  Island  of  Java,  which  is  only 
about  50,000  square  miles,  or  a  sur- 
face of  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  has  something  like  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  population ;  which 
will  give  a  idea  of  the  density  of  popu- 
lation of  that  particular  island,  and 
also  of  the  backward  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  other  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  population  is  legally  divided  in- 
to two  gi'oups.  The  first  of  these  is 
composed  of  Europeans,  and  those 
holding  the  same  rank,  to  which  be- 
long all  naturalized  foreigners.  The 
second  gi-oup  is  composed  of  natives 
and  those  enjoying  the  same  rights, 
such  as  Arabs,  Chinese,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  so  forth.  The  European 
population  is  not  more  than  100,000 ; 
all  the  balance  of  this  tremendous 
island  population  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  races,  of  which  the  Chinese 
number  600,000.  They  are  almost 
all  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  gi-eat  number  of 
Chine.se  laborers,  who  work  on  the 
tobacco  estates  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Some  o  f  these  Chinese 
merchants  have  grown  tremendously 
wealthy. 

Enormous  Capacity 
For  Foreign  Goods 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  these  islands,  with  their 
great  population,  have  an  enormous 
capacity  for  the  consumption  of  for- 
eign goods,  and  if  their  rich  resources 
are  properly  developed  they  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  play  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  world's  trade  than 
they  have  done  so  far. 

The  total  value  of  the  overseas 
trade  in  the  Archipelago  during  the 
year  1917,  which  is  the  last  financial 
year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, amounted  to  $520,000,000,  of 
which  imports  came  to  $200,000,000 
and  the  exports  to  $320,000,000.  In 
the  year  1907  the  respective  figures 
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Managing  Director  of  the  Java  Bank 
and  Netherlands-Indian  Govern- 
ment Commissioner. 
— 0 — 
Mr.  H.  F.   Van  dcji  Berg  is  noiv  iyi 
the  United  States  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion for  the  Dutch  East  Indies.     The 
government  plans  a  more  direct  repre- 
sentation m  this  country.     There  is  no 
higher  authority  on  trade  conditions  in 
Java. 

were  $85,000,000  and  $120,000,000, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
fully  150  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1917 
amounted  to  $25,000,000,  which  is 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports; 
while,  of  the  exports  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  United  States  took 
$80,000,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Of  this  total  overseas  trade 
Java,  with  its  immense  population 
and  high  state  of  development  and 
transportation  facilities,  absorbs  75 
per  cent.  Therefore,  when  speaking 
of  the  present  American  trade  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  it  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  sufficient  to 
confine  our  attention  to  Java. 

Imports  From  United  States 
Chiefly  Iron  and  Steel  Ware 

The  principal  item  in  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  Java  is 
formed  of  iron  and  steel  ware,  which 
takes  up  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  imports. 

The  American  imports  are  other- 
wise made  up  of  such  articles  as  ma- 
chinery, utensils,  electrical  appliances, 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts, 
foodstuffs,  beverages,  kerosene,  tin- 
plate,  artificial  fertilizer,  resin,  tires, 
dry   goods,   yarn,   clothing   material. 


paper,  paper  articles,  writing  and 
drawing  machines,  chemicals,  phar- 
maceuticals, hospital  supplies  and 
various  other  articles. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance 
which  American  trade  with  Java  has 
already  attained  I  may  mention  that 
the  value  of  American  iron  and  steel 
received  at  Java  in  1917  was  greater 
than  that  received  from  Holland  in 
1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  and  the 
value  of  machinery,  utensils  and  elec- 
trical apparatus  imported  from 
America  showed  an  increase  of  $400,- 
000  over  the  imports  from  England 
and  Germany  in  1913.  Even  con- 
sidering increased  values,  this  com- 
parison i-emains  remarkably  signifi- 
cant, because  it  shows  that  the  buyers 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  learning 
to  depend  less  upon  Europe  for  their 
supplies,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
realizing  the  value  of  direct  trade 
with  this  country. 

One  of  the  significant  things  lack- 
ing in  the  group  of  articles  just 
enumerated  is  the  increase  in  the  im- 
port of  American  dyestuff's,  which 
advanced  from  $38,000  in  1916  to 
$200,000  in  1917,  raising  the  United 
States  to  second  place  in  regard  to 
Java's  source  of  supply  for  these 
goods,  but  still  representing  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  import  of 
dve.stuH's  into  Java  in  1917,  which 
amounted  to  $800,000. 

Value  of  Japanese  Imports 
Also  Has  Largely  Increased 

But  while  the  American  trade  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  has  increased 
in  value  about  300  per  cent  in  the 
last  two  years,  the  value  of  Japanese 
imports  has  likewise  increased  from 
9,000,000  yen  in  1915  to  37,000,000 
yen  in  1917,  or  also  about  300  per 
cent,  and  the  relative  figures  for  1918 
are  bound  to  show  still  fui'ther  in- 
creases in  favor  of  Japan. 

Aside  from  altogether  stopping  the 
export  of  nonessential  goods,  thou- 
sands   of    tons    of    merchandise,    of 


JANUARY  EXPORTS  SET  RECORD 

JANUARY  exports  exceeded  in  value  the  total  for  any  previous  month  in  the  history 
of  American  commerce.  The  export  figure  announced  for  January  is  $62.3,000.00(1, 
as  against  a  total  of  $.566,000,000  for  December,  and  $.50.5,000,000  for  January  of 
last  year.  Only  twice  before  have  exports  reached  the  $600,000,000  mark.  During 
the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  January  the  exports  totaled  $.3,798,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $3,150,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  in  January  was  S213.000.000,  as  com- 
pared with  $211,000,000  in  December,  and  $234,000,000  in  January  1918.  For  the 
seven  months  ended  with  January  imports  totaled  $1,698,000,000,  which  is  a  slight 
gain  over  the  $1,634,000,000  for  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  January  was  $410,000,000,  an  impressive 
total  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  excess  of  exports  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1914, 
the  last  normal  year,  was  only  $470,000,000. 
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JAVA  HAS  RESERVE 

BANK  SYSTEM  TOO 

WE  have  a  very  well-develope<l 
banking  system  in  Java,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  colony.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  private  banks 
with  branches  scattered  all  over  the 
Archipelago,  that  are  the  chief  distribu- 
tors of  commercial  credit.  The  central 
institution  the  Javasche  Bank  (Bank  of 
Java),  just  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
here,  keeps  the  ultimate  cash  reserves 
of  the  colony,  and  as  such  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  manufacture  of  credit 
by  its  power  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
capital  and  to  intluence  the  rate  of 
interest. 


which  export  was  allowed  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  were  held  up  in 
American  ports  owing  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  tonnage  from  the  usual  trade 
routes  to  the  Atlantic  for  military 
purposes. 

The  amount  of  American  business 
that  had  to  be  turned  down  on  that 
account  i  s  almost  incredible,  and 
Japan  was  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  affairs  by 
still  further  pushing  her  sales  to  Java. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  in  Java  we 
understood  perfectly  that  it  was  only 
stern  necessity  that  forced  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  to  impose  these  re- 
strictions. Nevertheless,  it  was  with 
great  apprehension  that  we  viewed 
the  possibility  of  these  crushing  re- 
strictions of  business — business  that 
was  in  every  respect  flourishing  and 
gave  signs  of  sturdy  growth.  For- 
tunately, with  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  these  restrictive  factors  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  I  hope  that 
American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, now  that  they  are  no  longer 
working  at  a  disadvantage,  will  again 
give  their  close  attention  t  o  the 
market  which  we  can  offer  them  in 
our  country. 

American  Made  Goods 
Are  Now  Appreciated 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  why,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  the  trade 
which  has  so  marvelously  sprung  up 
during  the  war  should  not  grow  and 
develop  to  still  larger  proportions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago 
have  learned  to  be  less  dependent  up- 
on Europe  for  the  goods  they  con- 
sume, and  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant for  future  development,  they 
have  learned  to  appreciate  Ameri- 
can-made goods. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  quality 
of  American  imports  has  so  far  given 
every  satisfaction,  which  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case  with  articles  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  In  the 
beginning,    there    were    complaints 


about  the  packing,  where  manufac- 
turers evidently  did  not  know  what 
the  packages  had  to  stand  before 
they  could  be  delivered  safely  into  the 
buyers'  hands.  There  have  also  been 
some  serious  disappointments  in  cases 
where,  through  ignorance  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, American  products  were 
supplied  which  were  aljsolutely  unfit 
for  consumption  in  a  tropical  climate. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Japanese  merchants 
with  American-made  goods  was  satis- 
factory from  the  beginning,  and  this 
factor  will,  in  all  probability,  not  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness in  our  direction.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  to  buy  American  goods 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  natural 
economic  result  of  the  war.  We  can 
furnish  raw-  materials,  and  in  turn, 
can  purchase  manufactured  articles. 

New  Modern  Industries 
Have  Been  Established 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  one  or  two  new  openings  for  Ameri- 
can goods  in  the  Java  market.  In 
the  past  ten  years  or  so  the  native 
manufacturing  of  metals,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  making  of  vegetable 
oils  have  developed  into  quite  modern 
industries,  necessitating  the  install- 
ing of  large,  modem  plants. 

American  installations  will  proba- 
bly be  made  in  many  instances,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  new  enterprises. 
Then  the  recent  discovery  of  enor- 
mous deposits  of  iron  ore  and  other 
metals  in  the  Island  of  Celebes  may 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  American  mining  machinery 
in  our  country. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  colony 
more  self-supporting  during  the  war 
has  necessarily  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  quite  a  number  of  local  in- 
dustries. Besides  the  handling  of 
iron  ore,  we  have  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ton, the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper, 
matches,  the  installation  of  nitrate . 
works,  and  the  raw  materials  are  all 
available  in  the  colony.  All  of  these 
items  are  on  the  program  of  industrial 
development  which  the  government 
is  encouraging  with  all  possible 
means.  And  this  may  show,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessity  for  the  impor- 
tation 0  f  machinery  in  the  near 
future,  which  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  good  position  to  supply. 

Goods  Are  Purchased 
On  Extended  Credits 

The  importation  of  American  goods 
into  Java  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
wholesale  import  merchants,  who  sup- 
ply these  goods  to  dealers  and  store- 
keepers catering  to  the  retail  trade. 
The  latter  are  accustomed  to  purchase 


their  goods  on  a  credit  that  the  im- 
porters are  prepared  to  extend  up  to 
120  days,  or  even  more.  These  facil- 
ities are  usually  sufficiently  attractive 
to  the  retail  dealers  to  keep  them 
from  doing  any  direct  business  with 
the  manufacturers  of  the  imported 
articles.  It  has  occurred,  however, 
both  before  and  during  the  war,  that 
foreign  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
push  as  much  as  possible  the  sale  of 
their  articles  in  Java,  were  found  pre- 
pared to  supply  them  direct  to  the 
local  retail  dealer,  offering  the  latter 
the  same  facilities — the  same  credit 
facilities — as  the  local  importer  or 
wholesale  merchant. 

This  method  of  business  was  initi- 
ated by  French  and  German  manu- 
facturers, before  the  war  began,  as 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  CONGRESS 

''Foreign  Trade  Essential  t  o 
American  Industry"  will  b  e  the 
theme  of  the  convention  o  f  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in 
Chicago  April  24  to  26,  inclusive. 
The  program,  as  tentatively  pre- 
pared, follows: 

FIRST    IJAV,    Till  RSDAY.    AI'RIL    24, 

<^'(iuvt*nlion  ealled  tt>  order  at  10  A. 
M.  I>y  J  am  ON  A.  Farrt'll,  Chairninn  of 
the    -National    Foreign   Trade    Co  unci  I, 

Flection  of  |)rt>MidinK  offlrerH,  Secre- 
tarieN,  etc.;  addreNN  uf  I'reftldent  of 
eouvention;  appointment  of  General 
<'ouventl«tn  Committee.  SeHNlon  topic i 
"Anieriea'N  \eed  of  Fi>relen  Trade," 
from  the  ^'leivpoint  of  production  fl- 
uanee.   labor     and    ImportN. 

Afternoon,  2::t0  —  S  e  m  h  1  u  n  topic: 
"Pi>st-AVar  Forelen  Trade  Problems," 
a  Merles  o  f  addreNNes  dealing  with 
seneral    foreign     trade    matterit. 

K^eninK,    M — Group    MCHHionH. 

tirotip  1.  Commercial  Kducatlon  for 
Foreign    Trade. 

Group  II.  Foreign  Trade  Merchan- 
dlNlug.  In  ci»-operatlon  with  the  Amer- 
ican E^x  porter  H  and  Importern  Ahno- 
clatlon. 

tiroiip  III.  Financing  Foreign  Trade, 
In  co-operation  with  the  -  American 
BankerH   AitHoeiatlon. 

Group    IV.      AdvertUIng    for    Foreign 
Trade. 
SECO-XD    DAY,    FRIDAY^    APRIL    25. 

Morning.  10:00 — SeHHlon  topic,  "The 
American  3Ierchant  Marine,"  In  which 
will  be  counidered  American  Hhlpbulld- 
ing,  provlNlon  of  cargoes,  establlNh- 
ment  of  trade  routen  and  return  car- 
goes. Inland  waterwayH,  American  and 
foreign  navigation  NjHtems,  and  the 
formation  of  an  .VmerlcaTi  maritime 
p»»licy. 

Afternoon,    2:30 — Group    NeNsionH. 

tiroiip  \.  "Foreign  CredltH  '*  in  co- 
operation with  the  \  at  Ion  a  I  AhhocI- 
atlon   of  Credit   Men. 

Group  ^■|.  "Direct  Selling,"  In  co- 
operation with  the  American  >Ianu- 
facturerH    AMSOciatlon. 

Group  VII.  "Export  ComblnationH." 
dcNcribing  th»'  Webb  law  in  actual 
i>peration. 

(■roup  Vlil.  "Ocean  Service,"  In  co- 
operation   w  1th    the    American     Steam- 


ship ANMOclatlon. 

Friday  evening,  7:00. 
gri-M.H    Hotel. 


Banquet.  Con- 
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By  E.  T.  EMMETT 

TASMANIA  is  an  island  of  26,215 
square  miles,  lying  about  200 
miles  south  of  the  great  Australian 
continent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  island  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
outside  world  as  a  popular  tourist 
resort,  for  it  has  magnificent  scenery 
and  an  equable  climate.  Every  sum- 
mer many  thousands  of  the  population 
of  Australia  make  Tasmania  their 
temporary  home,  and  few  globe  trot- 
ters leave  the  island  out  of  their  Pa- 
cific itinerary. 

Hobart,  the  capital,  has  no  peer 
for  natural  beauty  amongst  the 
world's  capital  cities,  and  her  harbor 
likewise  is  unsurpassed.  The  com- 
bined navies  of  the  world  could  ride 
in  comfort  in  the  landlocked  harbor, 
which  at  the  wharves  has  62  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide.  The  piers  are  at 
the  extremities  of  the  city's  principal 
streets. 

Picturesque  Waterways 
And  Many  Mountains 

Tasmania  has  many  magnificent 
waterways,  which  are  both  useful 
and  picturesque.    The  island  is  ex- 


tremely mountainous  and  has  been 
dubbed  "the  Switzerland  of  Aus- 
tralia." Snow  lies  upon  the  highest 
of  the  mountains  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year. 

Fifty  miles  from  the  capital  is  a 
National  Park  of  about  thirty  thous- 
and acres,  embracing  i  n  its  area 
several    mountains,    magnificent 


forests,  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  other 
natural  scenery.  Some  of  Tasmania's 
lakes  are  very  beautiful,  and  both 
lakes  and  rivers  are  stocked  with 
imported  trout  and  salmon,  which  af- 
ford anglers  good  sport.  There  are. 
too,  limestone  caves  of  great  beauty 
and  considerable  extent. 

Almost  any  variety  of  climate  may 
be  obtained,  except  very  hot.  On  the 
plateaux  it  is  bracing  all  the  year 
round ;  on  the  East  Coast  the  summer 
is  moderately  warm,  and  the  winter 
singularly  balmy  and  mild.  In  the 
South  there  is  a  long  bright  summer 
and  bracing  spring  and  autumn.  In 
the  North  the  climate  is  very  even, 
with  a  heavier  rainfall  towards  the 
West.  The  average  rainfall  for  the 
State  is  about  30  inches. 

Climate  The  Magnet 
For  Many  Settlers 

Tasmania's  climate  is  responsible 
for  many  families  from  Eastern 
countries  making  the  island  their 
permanent  home  upon  their  semi- 
retirement  from  active  pursuits. 
Northern  Europeans  who  have  mi- 
grated to  such  countries  as  India  and 
the  Straits  settlements  find  their 
original  homes  too  severe  climatically 
for  comfort  in  their  later  life,  and 
Tasmania  is  selected  as  par  excellence 
the  home  for  "retired  leisure."  Or- 
charding is  the  principal  avocation 
followed  by  such  new-comers,  and  in 
parts  of  Tasmania  there  are  quite 
small  colonies  of  them. 

Fruit   growing  is   a   profitable   in- 
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dustry,  and  Tasmanian  apples  are 
noted  for  their  flavor.  In  Tasmania 
is  the  biggest  jam  factory  in  Aus- 
tralasia, with  branches  in  many  other 
countries.  Both  fruit  and  jam  are 
exported  in  large  quantities. 

In  addition  to  orcharding,  agri- 
culture, and  dairying,  the  timber  in- 
dustry is  an  important  one,  the  Tas- 
manian timbers  being  of  excellent 
quality  and  durability.  The  blue 
gum  and  stringy  bark  are  particularly 
adapted  for  harbor  works,  bridges, 
sleepers  and  piles.  Blackwood  is  an 
extremely  handsome  timber  for 
cabinet  work,  and  the  hardwood 
(Eucalyptus)  dubbed  "Tasmanian 
Oak"  works  up  excellently.  The  trees 
grew  to  immense  size  and  heights, 
rivalling  in  dimensions  the  famous 
"redwoods"  of  California.  The  pep- 
permint trees  (Euc.  Amygalina)  of 
Tasmania  are  admitted  to  be  the 
tallest  trees  in  the  world. 

Richest  Tin  Mine 
Located  On  Island 

Mining,  too,  is  a  big  industry  in 
Tasmania.  Mt.  Bischoff  has  been 
celebrated  as  the  richest  tin  mine  in 
the  world,  and  Mt.  Lyell  as  the  richest 
copper  mine   in   the   British   posses- 


sions. No  royalty  is  exacted  on  min- 
erals, but  deposits  are  leased  from  the 
Crown  at  an  annual  rental  per  acre. 
Parts  of  Tasmania  are  still  unex- 
plored. 

Tasmania  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  centre,  by  reas- 
on of  the  fact  that  her  inland  waters 
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are  being  harnessed  for  the  supply 
of  electric  power.  The  State  Govern- 
ment manages  a  Hydro-Electric  De- 
partment, and  a  start  has  been  made 
by  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lake,  an  inland  sea  nearly  3,500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Lake  has  an 
area  of  45  square  miles  and  this 
catchment  can  be  augmented  by  uti- 
lizing other  lakes  and  rivers. 

Cheap  Electric 
Power  Supply 

The  electric  power  supplied  is  the 
cheapest  in  Australasia,  and  several 
important  manufacturing  concerns 
have  started  operations  since  the 
Hydro-Electric  Department  came  in- 
to existence.  The  two  principal, 
power  customers  at  present  are  a  Zinc 
Company  and  a  Carbide  Company. 

Tasmania  is  easy  of  access  from  the 
Australian  mainland,  regular  steam 
services  plying  from  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. The  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment has  its  own  offices  in  every 
Australian  capital  city,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tourist  Department, 
in  order  that  strangers  desiring  to 
visit  the  island  State  may  have  every 
facility  afl'orded  them. 

Tasmania  has  one  great  lack — popu- 
lation. There  are  less  than  eight 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 
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THE  \\'RATH    OF    IMPORTED    PREJUDICE 


By  WILLIAM  R.  McGARRY 

Mr.  McGarry  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  American  finariciat,  industrial 
and  ghipping  centers  in  the  interests  of 
the  Pan  Pacific  movement.  He  met 
and  talked  icith  money  generals,  mer- 
chant princes,  manufactnring  magnates 
and  large  employers  of  labor  and  irith 
accredited  representatives  of  labor  its- 
self.  His  observations  and  convictions 
as  a  result  of  this  tour  of  investigation 
have  been  presented  in  preceding  issues 
of  Pan  Pacific  magazine.  Herewith, 
he  explains  frankly  and  forcibly  the 
underlying  troubles  that  today  beset 
these  t'nited  States  of  America.  His 
tneivs  and  impressions  should  be  read 
by  every  btisiness  matt  in  this  country. 

"\I/'RATH"  is  the  shortest  title 
»  »  ever  selected  to  display  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  deceive  himself 
and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
others.  The  consummate  art  of 
Homer  in  creating  an  Iliad  from  the 
"wrath  of  Achilles"  and  hurrying  us 
through  fifty  days  of  battles,  coun- 
cils, speeches  and  dramatic  episodes 
of  every  kind,  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  imitate  in  these  days  of  in- 
tellectual tornadoes  and  political  re- 
adjustments. The  general  reader 
would  like  it ;  the  aspiring  world  ap- 
prove it ;  the  writer  would  experience 
a  new  thrill  in  accomplishing  a  thing 
that  the  genius  of  Virgil  had  missed. 

A  World   Sits   Brooding 
On  the   Brink  of  Wrath 

The  difliculty  of  killing  a  goat  with 
becoming  dignity,  or  harnessing  an 
ass  to  the  chariot  of  progi'ess  in  lan- 
guage becoming  the  sublimity  of  the 
subject,  must  be  recognized  in  all  at- 
tempts to  characterize  the  present 
mental  convolutions  o  f  t  h  e  world. 
Everywhere  the  movement  of  hatred.^ 
is  rapid;  ideas  are  simple;  the  lan- 
guage of  international  hope  is  elabo- 
rately plain. 

While  insisting  on  a  lasting  and 
universal  peace,  men  are  still  willing 
to  FIGHT  to  accomplish  that  ideal. 
Conceding  that  labor  and  capital 
fought  equally  well,  and  unselfishly, 
in  the  epic  of  madness  just  closed, 
neither  camp  is  reconciled  to  the  idea 
that  Victory  possesses  the  gentle  at- 
tribute of  recognizing,  with  impartial 
justice,  the  achievement  of  each.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  war  was  the  result 
of  commercial  rapacity  and  intriguing 
rivalry,  men,  in  their  cordial  and  de- 
corous disinclinaticn  to  be  esteemed 
mere  goats,  seem  to  hesitate  about 
denouncing  either.  And  so  it  limps, 
— from  war  to  diplomacy;  and  from 
diplomacy  back  to  commerce  where 
greed  originates  and  where  "wrath," 
without  co-operation,  sits  brooding  on 


the  brink  of  countless  Iliads  to  come. 

Self-interest   and   Hate  Make 
An   Inferno  of  Commerce 

Upon  the  arch  of  commerce  past 
ages  have  written  their  melancholy 
dirge  of  hatred.  In  the  absence  of 
equity,  war  has  never  been  anything 
but  an  "extension  of  the  commercial 
policies  of  peoples  by  other  than  dip- 
lomatic means."  In  the  absence  of 
economic  justice,  revolution  has  re- 
vealed the  triumph  of  muscle  over 
mind, — of  appetite  over  industrial  in- 
ebriety and  commercial  satiation  ;  and 
over  all  may  be  written  the  porten- 
tous words  of  Dante: 

L.i  PORTA  DEL  INFERNO 
"Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente. 
Per  me  si  va  nelV  eterno  dolore. 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  pcrduta  gente. 

Dinanzi  a   me  no7i   fur  cose   create, 

Se  non  cterne  ed  io  eterno  duro, 
Lasciate    ogni    speranza    voi    c/('    in- 
trate  " 

From  the  birth  of  time  for  sin  and 
crim»?  this  is  the  gloomy  portal  upon 
which  the  wrath  of  God  has  traced  His 
lingerinR  malediction  against  the  re- 
probate who  has  abandoned  hope  to 
the  eternal  despair  of  hatred  and  self- 
interest. 

It's  a  free  translation ;  but  it  means 
just  that, — and  more,  in  times  like 
the  present.  It  means  that  imported 
prejudice  must  be  deported,  if  men 
are  to  achieve  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  MEN  instead  of  improvident 
asses. 

Inherited  Prejudice  Barrier 
To  Commercial  Progress 

At  present  the  international  trader 
of  all  countries  is  trying  to  adjust 
his  notions  of  trade  relations  to  the 
philosophy  of  modern  times.  The  at- 
tempt is  somewhat  confusing, — due 
to  an  inherited  prejudice  in  favor  of 
some  particular  method,  or  an  attach- 

Into  the  particularly  American  do- 
main of  adi'ertising  there  has  crept  ajt 
alien  plague  of  "service"  to  disparage 
the  potentialities  of  this  force  of  na- 
tive art.  It  pretends  to  teach  the  hud- 
ding  foreign  trader  a  "Science"  of  in- 
ternational commerce  withont  reveal- 
ing the  rudiments,  the  psychology,  or 
the  first  palpitating  impulse  of  inter- 
national desire. 

ment  t  o  some  peculiar  idea.  The 
theory  of  EXCLUSION  is  introduced 
as  a  lingering  inspiration  to  much 
of  his  activities  in  many  pai'ts  of  the 
world.  He  apparently  prefers  to  skin 
rather  than  to  shear  the  lamb  of  de- 
veloping commerce. 

In  the  Orient,  American  traders  are 
now  being  systematically  fleeced  by 
the  hotels  as  well  as  the  local  trader. 


Fake  articles  are  being  offered  to 
American  buyers  under  the  guise  of 
rarities  that  would  harmonize  with 
the  cultural  tastes  and  artistic  pre- 
possessions of  our  "luxurious"  people. 
This  leads  unerringly  to  distrust,  hos- 
tility and  future  wrath ;  for  there  is 
one  commandment  of  commerce  that 
cannot  be  successf  ullv  violated,  "Thou 
Shalt  NOT  be  found  out." 

Pan    Pacific   Philosophy 
Displaces  Rule  of  Wrath 

The  philosophv  of  trade,  as  incul- 
cated by  PAN  PACIFIC,  should  stand 
upon  the  following  simple  principles: 

1.  International  trade  shall  not  rest 
on    irreed.   but    upon    mutual   benefits. 

2.  Honesty  and  just  dealings  shall 
constitute  the  cornerstone  in  the  edi- 
fice of  commerce. 

3.  Service  and  liberality  shall  con- 
stitute the  basic  principal  of  inter- 
national co-operalion  in  the  uplift  of 
society  to  the  highest  justifiable 
standard  of  living. 

4.  Commerce  should  supply  the  in- 
dustrial organism  of  ALL  trading 
nations  with  the  amplest  means  of  in- 
creasing their  purchasing  power  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

None  of  these  principles  will  be 
of  value  unless  the  world  read- 
justs its  notions  of  inherited  preju- 
dice against  the  competitive  agencies 
that  are  always  encountered  in  times 
succeeding  war. 

The  laws  of  trade  must  be  mutual, 
not  lop-sided  or  exclusive,  if  the  world 
is  to  dance  along.  Justice,  is  more  de- 
sirable than  the  ancient  Jus  Ficiale 
which  made  all,  excepting  natives, 
outlaws  to  be  despised  as  well  as 
fleeced.  The  assertion  of  that 
principle  has  made  an  inferno 
o  f  international  intercourse  and 
produced  the  very  wars  that 
fastened  on  humanity  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  and  racial  hatreds 
that  reproduced  the  wars  which  per- 
petuated the  imperial  impositions 
that  made  of  history  a  record  of  dy- 
nastic gluttony  and   universal  want. 

Quack  "Ser\ice"   Purveyor 
An  Alien  Enemy  to  Trade 

The  individual  mind,  like  the  nation- 
al impulse  it  rests  upon  in  its  trade 
conceptions,  .seems  to  run  around 
in  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  where 
each  little  crowd,  in  its  own  splash, 
seems  to  regard  all  other  ripples  as 
objects  for  ert'acement.  It  is  the 
basis  for  all  kinds  of  imposition, — 
the  origin  of  blutf  itself,  and  is  dis- 
covered i  n  a  thousand  forms,  all 
worming  themselves,  like  maggots, 
into  the  healthy  body  of  enterprise 
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to  sap,  to  undermine,  and  to  inocu- 
late with  germs  of  dissolution. 

Into  the  peculiarly  AMERICAN 
Domain  o  f  Advertising  there  has 
crept  an  alien  plague  of  "service"  to 
disparage  the  potentialities  of  this 
force  of  native  art.  It  pretends  to 
teach  the  budding  foreign  trader  a 
"science"  of  international  commerce 
without  revealing  the  rudiments,  the 
psychology,  or  the  first  palpitating 
impulse  of  international  desire.  It  is 
skinning  the  patriotic  merchant,  mis- 
leading the  foreign  public,  and  mak- 
ing a  grotesque  toy  of  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  commercial 
treaties,  shipping,  finance,  credit,  in- 
surance, exchange,  consular  service, 
as  well  as  the  elementary  installation 
of  international  good  will.  It  is  a 
sin  which  some  periodicals  are  in- 
dolently ratifying  in  an  eff'ort  to  dis- 
play a  "patronage"  which,  in  reality, 
betrays  but  a  faculty  to  exploit  our 
credulity  and  discredit  American  ca- 
pacity to  do  foreign  business  in  its 
own  individual  and  most  persuasive 
style. 

Such  schemes  will  never  convinc- 
ingly photogi'aph  American  ideals  or 
the  desirability  of  American  products 
upon  the  trading  conscience  of  the 
world.  A  trade  survey  is  always 
necessary  and  proper,  but  Americans 
are  advertisers,  not  "list"  vendors, 
and  "service"  peddlers.  They  know 
HOW  to  advertise, — how  to  employ 
propaganda  effectively,  and  HONEST- 
LY. And  it  has  always  won.  It  will 
win  in  the  foreign  field,  if  employed 
in  the  regular  American  way.  But 
with  this  alien  assertion  of  "service," 
WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  NEGA- 
TIVELY DISCREDITING  SUCH 
CLAIMS  by  its  adherence  to  princi- 
ples of  INDIVIDUAL  responsibility, 
the  claims  of  the  "service"  purveyor 
will  render  all  exporters  open  to  the 
ridicule  of  astute  competitors  in  every 
foreign  field. 

Such  methods  do  not  impress  the 
foreigner  with  the  sincerity  of  one's 
pretentions.  And  without  sincerity, 
we  discredit,  i  n  advance,  our  own 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  our  goods. 

The  Imported  "Educator" 
A  Plague  To  Be  Avoided 

In  creating  new  wealth  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  justified 
the  hope  of  Pan  Pacific  races  to  de- 
velop their  purchasing  power  to  its 
highest  point ;  yet  these  vendors  of 
alien  narcotics  have  induced  pro- 
ducers to  discredit  these  policies  with 
an  affrontery  seldom  paralleled  in  the 
bucolics  of  elementary  trade.  When 
the  foreigner  begins  to  realize  the 
ineptities  resulting  from  exploited 
and    fabricated    ignorance,    there    is 


liable  to  be  another  day  of  wrath.  It 
will  be  inevitable  unless  we  STICK 
to  the  approved,  the  efficient,  the 
justifiable  American  method  of  creat- 
ing GOOD  WILL  and,  hence,  a  de- 
mand that  will  always  last. 

We  have  told  the  foreign  trader 
that  Americans  have  developed  their 
preeminence  in  merchandising  by  ad- 
hering to  the  individual  way ;  that 
we  do  not  require  the  support  of 
Government  to  establish  the  excel- 
lence of  our  goods  or  the  fairness  of 
our  methods.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  de- 
veloping a  brood  of  "educators,"  who 
cannot  speak  our  language,  t  o  or- 
ganize "classes"  along  trade  lines 
that  are  alien  to  our  traditions,  bet- 
ter qualified  t  o  assist  competitors, 
and  more  fitted  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  are  but  children  incapable  of 
caring  for  ourselves. 

These  are  some  of  the  sinister  ave- 
nues along  which  we  are  invited  to 
travel  into  an  atmosphere  of  im- 
ported prejudice  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  insularity  that  has  ever  made  in- 
justice and  misery  instead  of  equity 
and  happiness  the  fruit  of  foreign  in- 

\Vc  seem  to  be  developing  a  brood  of 
"educators,''  ivho  cannot  speak  our  lan- 
guage, to  organize  "classes"  along  trade 
Hues  that  are  alien  to  our  traditions, 
better  qualified  to  assist  competitors, 
and  more  fitted  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  arc  but  children  incapable  of 
caring  for  ourselves. 

tercourse.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  difficulties  in  the  industrial  organ- 
ism of  the  world;  and  they  WERE 
IMPORTED  INTO  AMERICA  with 
the  criminal  purpose  of  entrapping  us 
into  the  folly  of  surrendering  control 
of  institutions  that  made  America  the 
only  SUCCESSFUL  expression  of 
democracy  on  earth. 

Imported  Educators  Imperiled 
American  Liberty  and  Wealth 

An  example  will  sufiice  to  illustrate 
the  tale:  Years  ago  there  drifted  in- 
to this  country  a  curious  product  of 
foreign  ingenuity  and  as  curiously 
labeled  "the  benefits  of  SOCIALISM 
in  conferring  SERVICE  to  the 
PEOPLE  through  government  OWN- 
ERSHIP of  the  instrumentalities  of 
distribution."  There  was  NOT  a 
tramp  within  our  borders  at  the  time. 
Ever.v  blue  flannel  shirt  had  a  roll  of 
greenbacks  in  its  pocket.  Our  rail- 
roads were  doing  business,  but  mak- 
ing little  m  o  n  ey,  yet  the  whole 
country  was  being  DEVELOPED 
with  the  unparalleled  rapidity  that 
meant  a  future  of  incomprehensible 
wealth. 

Fashionable  propagandists,  duly 
monocled,  manicured  and  colognecl, 
like  sybarites  of  a  Domitian  age,  ap- 
peared to  dazzle  "society"  and  "teach" 


Americans  the  refined  art  of  discredit- 
ing themselves. 

Frazzled  and  frayed  and  oleagin- 
ous disciples  of  the  "proletariat"  re- 
galed our  workmen  with  theories  of 
bliss  that  floated  from  a  reign  of  con- 
fiscation into  an  Utopian  sunburst  of 
inorganic  laziness  and  power. 

Long  haired  literati,  wreathed  in 
fumes  of  mock  bohemia,  and  repre- 
senting the  publicity  organ  of  the 
"SHORTS,"  poured  their  intoxicating 
kabalas  through  the  vaporizing  car- 
bureters of  the  Press ;  then  THE 
BEARS  BEGAN  A  RAID  upon  the 
railroad  stocks  that  Americans  es- 
teemed so  well.  They  were,  in  the 
beginning,  FOREIGN  o  r  imported 
BEARS  duly  planted  in  our  midst. 

What  happened?  After  a  cam- 
paign of  nearly  forty  years  thev  had 
so  DISCREDITED  our  railroad  hold- 
ings and  caricatured  our  railroad 
management  that  "EDUCATED" 
America  began  to  systematically  de- 
moralize their  greatest  and  most 
priceless  instrumentality  of  wealth. 
American  railroad  securities  went 
glimmering  into  foreign  vaults;  and 
American  wealth  followed  as  through 
a  suction  dredge  into  the  warehouses 
of  these  delightful  "educators"  from 
alien  fields. 

It  required  a  desolating  war  to 
teach  us  the  wrath  of  imported  pre- 
judice and  restore  to  us  the  medium 
that  transformed  America  from  a 
rudimentary  clutter  of  pioneers  into 
the  greatest  industrial  race  of  all 
time. 

The  Hectors,  the  ambassadors  from 
the  court  of  Priam,  have  experienced 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  but  in  a  very 
different  and  less  tragic  way.  We 
have  been  generous  to  the  betrayers 
of  our  hospitality ;  we  have  been 
munificent  in  our  forgiveness  and  re- 
wards of  valor,  but  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  may  with  becoming 
modesty  be  JUST  to  American  insti- 
tutions,— and  t  o  Americans  them- 
selves. 

We    Must     Exclude    Alien 
Hostility  to  Liberty  and  Law 

Charity,  like  self-respect,  begins  at 
home  the  development  of  inter- 
national good  will.  The  wrath  of  im- 
ported prejudice  which  is  being  dis- 
played in  certain  quarters  must  not 
penetrate  this  land.  The  attempt  to 
camouflage  mob  confiscation  of  the 
wealth  o  f  human  beings  through 
governmental  violence  is  un-American 
and  undesired:  It  is  the  materia) 
from  which  the  economic  Portals  of 
Infernos  are  created,  and  it  would 
kindle  a  blaze  of  usurpation  to  con- 
sume our  individual  liberties  and  our 
individual  rights  if  tolerated  here. 
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THE  sixth  annual  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
will  meet  at  Chicago  this  month.  It  will  have  be- 
fore it  problems  that  affect  the  future  history  of  the 
world, — problems,  the  solution  of  which  means  either 
the  happiness  or  the  miserj'  of  coming  generations. 

It  will  be  a  portentous  gathering.  Big  men  and  just 
men  will  be  there.  And  there  may  also  penetrate  that 
gathering  some  little  men  with  microscopic  minds.  A 
gnat  may  often  gain  admittance  into  brilliant  eyes  where 
a  sledge  hammer  may  be  dodged;  and  even  brainy  men, 
like  Homer,  will  sometimes  nod  between  their  spondees 
and  their  dactyls.  So  it  will  be  important  that  our  com- 
mercial statesmanship  be  alert  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  hour. 

There  is  a  gi'eat  world  problem  confronting  us  that 
can  not  be  camouflaged  or  dodged.  It  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  just  rewards  of  industry  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world.  For  without  remunerative  in- 
dustry there  will  be  no  incentive  for  men  to  surrender 
rights  that  are  said  to  be  inalienable,  nor  bestow  their 
riches  upon  others  less  entitled  to  them  than  themselves. 
Without  remunerative  industry  there  will  be  no  basis 
for  the  human  longing  to  relieve  itself  from  the  essential 
burdens  that  repress  the  energies  of  half  the  human 
race  and  vicariously  irritate  the  balance.  There  will  be 
no  room  for  the  display  of  altruism  by  a  League  of  Na- 
tions in  a  field  deprived  of  verdure  by  the  evaporating 
rays  of  interest  and  taxation.  Hence  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  problems  before  that  body  be  SOLVED 
by  minds  that  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

For  the  moment  we  may  pass  the  technique  of  "For- 
eign  Trade"  on  the  assumption  that  traders,  like  authors, 
regard  their  technique  as  a  large  part  of  the  game. 

There'll  be  plenty  of  artists  to  give  us  the  atmos- 
phere, or  the  emotional  interest,  required  of  the  verisimili- 
tude in  a  labor  dispute,  a  financial  operation,  a  prcxluctive 
problem,  an  import  episode,  and  the  major  and  minor 
themes  of  maritime  policy  and  direct  selling;  there'll  be 
tyros  demanding  the  punishment  of  Germany  by  incom- 
prehensible indemnities,  who  will  also  insist  on  depriving 
the  German  people  of  the  means  of  discharging  the  debt ; 
there'll  be  empirics  insisting  on  depriving  those  engaged 
in  industry  of  the  rewards  of  the  industry, — there'll  be 
PLENTY  of  technique,  and  MUCH  that  IS  good  for 
FUTURE  reflection  when  the  book  is  laid  down. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  of  incomprehensible  DEBT. 

In  an  age  that  has  been  BRUISED  by  cosmic  des- 
truction. 

In  an  age  that  demands  QUICK  reproduction. 


In  an  age  that  HATES  war  as  it  may  hate  itself 

— Unless — 
Self-interest    begets   generosity    and    turns    a   big 

burden   into   a   fulcrum   upon   which   to   rest   the 

lever  of  industrial  activity  and  raise  the  human 

race  into  contact  with  prosperity  and  repose. 
Now  there  never  will  be  REAL  PROSPERITY  until 
industry  is  liberated  from  taxation  and  debt.  There 
never  wll  be  PEACE  in  the  presence  of  repudiation. 
There  never  will  be  INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 
in  the  pi-esence  of  dishonesty.  There  can  be  no  endur- 
ing League  of  Nations  unless  that  league  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  industry  to  elevate  humanity  from  penury  to 
wealth. 

And  this  NEVER  can  be  done  unless  ALL  Pan 
Pacific  races  are  made  participants  in  the  recreating  ac- 
tivities of  the  IMMEDIATE  future.  Neither  peace  nor 
prosperity  can  endure  with  the  human  race  half  starv- 
ing and  the  other  half  dyspeptic.  It  can't  be  done.  The 
BIG  problem,  therefore,  i  s  t  o  make  the  League  of 
Nations  a  league  in  which  industry  at  home  and  abroad 
will  pay  its  own  creators  enough  to  satisfy  their  natural 
desires  for  the  good  things  of  this  world.  When  the 
world  continues  to  suffer  from  governmental  agencies 
MORE  than  it  MIGHT  suffer  without  them  the  coher- 
ence will  always  be  lacking  that  unites  men  to  redeem  or 
benefit  their  age. 

Hence  it  is  up  to  our  BIG  men  in  this  convention  to 
recognize  at  once  the  possibilities  and  the  PROPRIETY 
of  devising  means  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
HALF  the  human  race,  thi-owing  into  international  traf- 
fic ten  times  its  present  tonnage,  adding  TWO  HUN- 
DRED BILLIONS  to  the  annual  wealth  of  nations,  di- 
vesting crowded  empires  of  the  idleness  that  breeds  hos- 
tility, and  according  to  INDUSTRY  the  profit  that  will 
be  necessary  to  render  trade  a  libei'al  and  inspiring  art. 

When  this  has  been  done,  suggested,  outlined  or  pro- 
mulgated the  convention  will  have  succeeded  in  its  work 
in  behalf  of  Foreign  Trade.  Until  it  IS  done  we  may  ad- 
mire the  technique  of  the  players  but  miss  the  harmony 

of  the  magnificent  score. 

*  *  * 

DON'T  KEEP 

THE  SOLDIER  WAITING. 

AFTER  spending  a  year  or  two  as  a  soldier  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  giving  to  his  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  world,  TIME  that,  in  the  current  I'ate  of  wages, 
would  be  worth  from  $1500  to  $3000  MORE  than  he  ever 
received,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finally  con- 
cluded to  display  ITS  generosity.  It  became  reckless 
enough  to  actually  GRANT  a  bonus  of  $60.00  to  the 
soldier  AT  THE  TIME  of  his  discharge. 

Marvellous  munificence ! 

True  we   were  preparing  to  SPEND  twenty  four 
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BILLIONS  for  military  purposes  during  1919, — and  these 
young  men  were  READY  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  be- 
half of  liberty  and  economic  justice  at  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Had  the  war  continued,  the  money 
WOULD  have  been  spent,  many  young  lives  lost,  thous- 
ands of  homes  made  desolate.  But  neither  the  money 
nor  the  sacrifices  would  have  been  begi-udged  to  have 
ENDED  the  war  successfully, — at  the  time  we  were  pre- 
paring to  do  those  heroic  things. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  SUCCESSFULLY.  We 
won't  have  to  spend  that  money,  so  the  legislative 
"patriot"  realizing  the  truth  of  Lear's  observation  that 
GRATITUDE  was  a  "marble  hearted  fiend,"  acted  on 
the  theory  that  the  soldier  should  have  been  satisfied  to 
escape  with  his  life,  even  if  he  had  to  WALK  home  and 
dig  ditches  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  save  his  own 
legislative  skin  he  began  skinning  the  soldier  and  mak- 
ing a  laughing  stock  of  "American  munificence." 

The  soldier  was  deprived  of  THE  CLOTHES  he  was 
wearing, — the  cheapest  thing  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  sober  execration  of  a  grateful  and  gratified 
nation ! — and  told  to  WAIT  around  until  a  bunch  of  over- 
worked clerks  at  Washington  made  out  checks  for  the 
SIXTY. 

Hereafter  the  word  "sixty"  will  possess  a  rather  de- 
scriptive significance  to  the  clothesless  and  tolerant  young 
man  at  our  gates.  Hereafter  to  be  known  as  a  maverick 
of  that  legislative  body  will  be  to  carry  through  life  the 
brand  of  "A  SIXTY."  If  a  salute  is  ever  to  be  fired  over 
his  grave  it  should  be  from  the  muzzles  of  a  "SIXTY" 
gun.  In  the  occult  transubstantiation  of  numbers  the 
word  "sixty"  will  have  a  religious  significance, — a  pre- 
ternatural warmth  suggestive  of  the  tranquillity  a  legis- 
lative breast  reveals  with  "sixty"  burned  upon  his  som- 
bre soul. 

This  picture  may  be  a  little  exaggerated.  The  over- 
worked clerk  at  Washington  may  be  able  to  redeem  the 
situation  and  get  the  check  back  to  the  soldier  before  he 
becomes  a  beggar,  a  ditch  digger,  or  starves.  But  we 
doubt  it.  And  it  could  have  been  arranged  so  easily  to 
have  had  the  dift'erent  demobilizing  officers  take  care  of 
the  "bonus"  business  in  one-tenth  the  time! 

Now,  DON'T  KEEP  THE  SOLDIER  WAITING; 
din't  pile  up  any  more  causes  of  complaint  "against  the 
government ;"  don't  continue  this  senseless  co-operation 
with  the  malcontents  who  can  not  distinguish  between 
GOVERNMENT  and  the  feeble  fingers  manipulating  the 
keys  upon  the  grand  old  organ  of  American  democracy. 
The  GOVERNMENT  is  all  right.  It  is  the  BEST  that 
ever  happened.  But  men,  denied  their  rights  by  the 
things  that  Government  must  employ  to  carry  on  its 
operations,  frequently  transfer  their  resentment  from 
the  "things"  to  the  INSTITUTION  they  have  always 
loved  and,  even  in  their  misery,  respect. 


THE    MEANING 

OF  A  SQUARE  DEAL. 

ELSEWHERE    in    Pan    Pacific    is   an   article    on   the 
"Wrath  of  Imported  Prejudice"  that  I'aises  many 
important  questions  to  labor  and  capital  at  this  time. 

The  importation  of  alien  prejudices  into  the  United 
States  was  not  altogether  an  altrurian  movement.  Prior 
to  its  introduction  there  was  no  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital;  the  tramp  was  an  unknown  quantity,  and  only  in 
isolated  cases  did  industrial  troubles  reach  a  point  of 
national  disturbance.  With  the  introduction  o  f  these 
alien  prejudices,  the  strike,  the  lockout  and  the  tramp 
made  their  appearance. 

There  was  neither  a  surplus  of  labor  nor  a  surplus 
production.  Millions  of  untouched  acres  and  billions  of 
potential  wealth  beckoned  the  industrious,  the  provident, 
the  young  man  of  vision.  The  employer  knew  the  names 
of  all  his  employees;  and  "Jack"  spoke  to  his  employer 
"Tom,"  as  man-to-man  about  speeding  up  production  so 
as  to  give  the  "boys"  a  holiday.  THEY  WERE 
FRIENDS.  At  the  same  table  the  farmer  sat  down  to 
eat  with  the  "help ;"  the  first  picture  of  Carlisle's  "Past 
and  Present"  was  beautifully  revealed.  But  the  impor- 
tation of  these  "alien  prejudices"  changed  the  aspect  of 
things  and  put  an  ugly  pout  on  the  lips  of  human  society. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  why. 

In  ALL  foreign  countries  WEALTH  was  esteemed  a 
very  desirable  possession.  The  high  and  the  low  re- 
spected it.  ALL  applauded  its  achievements  in  behalf 
of  human  happiness;  BUT,  suddenly  here  in  America, 
the  unnaturalized  foreign  prejudice  began  its  work  of 
demoralization  which  set  society  on  edge,  ranged  brother 
against  brother  and  imparted  to  industry  an  aspect  of 
the  damned.  It  was  so  UNNATURAL  that  red-blooded 
Americans  could  not  diagnose  the  malady  nor  prescribe 
a  remedy.  But  imported  Prejudice  could, — and  DID; 
and  he  made  a  barrel  of  money. 

The  "capital"  that  some  Americans  had  been  educated 
to  detest  did  not  seem  to  bother  HIM.  He  was  glad  to  get 
away  with  it.  And  today  HE  would  be  keeping  it  had  not 
the  war  entervened  to  pry  him  loose.  The  reason  for  all 
this  necromancy  is  told  for  the  first  time  today  in  PAN 
PACIFIC  in  the  article  alluded  to.  And  it  is  told  in  the 
language  of  "wrath"  befitting  the  catastrophe.  It  is  told 
in  a  way  to  suggest  to  the  American  people  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  as  well  as  their  best  guar- 
antee of  industrial  progress  and  domestic  happiness ;  and, 
in  a  language  that  ALL  may  understand,  it  enforces  the 
conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  give  CAPITAL, 
American  capital,  a  square  deal  with  labor.  It  wants  noth- 
ing more ;  it  deserves  nothing  less.  It  is  entitled  to  wear 
the  diadem  it  won  in  this  war  of  liberation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  that  it  does.  And  by  "the  American 
people"  we  mean  ALL  the  real  people, — NOT  the  mirma- 
dons  of  imported  Prejudice. 
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"a  LL  aboard  for  Mexico,  Costa 
-^*  Rico,  Quito,  Lima,  Valpai-aiso 
and  Buenos  Ayres."  In  less  time 
than  one  may  imagine  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  travel  by  Pullman  car  from 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco  to  Potosi 
in  Bolivia  or  Santiago  in  Chile. 

Reference  t  o  the  Pan-American 
Railroad  in  a  recent  number  of  Pan 
Pacific  has  caused  wide  comment  and 
considerable  request  for  further  in- 
formation. Fortunately  that  is  forth- 
coming in  a  report  by  Robert  G. 
Skerrett  in  the  interests  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

"The  Pan  American  Railroad"  he 
says,  "is  no  longer  a  mere  poten- 
tiality ;  it  all  but  a  fact."  Railroad 
builders  have  been  decidedly  busy  in 
South  America  .during  the  last  few 
years,  and  month  by  month  they  have 
been  expanding  the  steel  grid  which 
is  steadily  unifying  the  rapid  transit 
of  our  neighbor  continent. 

Kindred  activities  have  been  under 
way  or  are  about  to  begin  through 
parts  of  Central  America,  and  Mexico 


is  doing  her  share  to  amplify  railroad 
facilities  between  the  United  States 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  run  new 
long  stretches  of  rails  as  it  is  to  create 
comparatively  short  sections  which 
shall  connect  in  one  enormous  system 
the  railroads  of  all  three  Americas. 

Broadly,  the  line  to  be  followed  by 
the  Pan-American  railway  will  be  any 
of  the  existing  United  States  railroad 
routes  down  to  the  Mexican  border; 
these  routes,  as  is  well  knowm,  reach 
fromtheCanadian  boundary  and  cover 
the  United  States  from  east  to  west. 
From  Jlexico  the  Pan-American  sys- 
tem will  run  into  Central  America, 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  span- 
ning the  canal  and  then  enter  South 
America  at  the  Colombian  frontier. 
The  scheme  is  to  traverse  the  high- 
lands of  Colombia,  Equador,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  descending  in  Bolivia  to  the 
Aj'gentine  border,  and  continuing 
from  there  on  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America. 

Says  Skerrett: 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  con- 


siderable construction  yet  to  be  done 
through  the  mountains  of  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,  and  there  remain  a 
number  of  connecting  links  to  be  built 
in  Central  America.  Even  so.  work 
on  any  of  these  can  be  pushed  much 
faster  than  was  possible  a  few  years 
back,  simply  because  we  have  newer 
and  more  efficient  technical  means  at 
our  disposal,  and  our  constructors  are 
wiser  and  more  capable,  owing  to 
their  recent  emergency  experience. 

"Building  and  extending  railroads 
in  South  America  are  not  novel  prob- 
lems for  our  railroad  engineers.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  most  spectacular 
work  of  the  kind  done  on  that  conti- 
nent has  been  done  by  Americans. 
That  we  have  not  stood  out  con- 
spicuously, so  far  as  publicity  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
European  capital  has  pretty  generally 
predominated.  In  other  words,  we 
have  contributed  the  engineering 
skill,  but  European  bondholders  have 
had  the  glory.  We  have  much  to 
gain  by  festering  the  expansion  of 
South  American  railroads  and  es- 
pecially in  funding  the  completion  of 
the  Pan-American  system.  There 
may  be  no  sentiment  in  business,  but 
there  is  cordial  interest  where  dollars 
and  benefits  are  of  mutual  concern." 

We  have  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  judge  our  national  prosperity  by 
the  status  of  the  steel  industry.  Steel 
of  all  sorts  is  needed  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  railroads.  The 
railroads  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, built,  building  and  projected,  offer 
opportunities  t  o  furnish  immense 
quantities  of  structural  materials, 
machinery  and  rolling  stock.  The  field 
now  open  to  us  is  infinitely  wider 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  this 
principally  because  reconstruction  in 
Europe  is  going  to  give  our  commer- 
cial rivals  across  the  Atlantic  so  much 
to  do  at  home  that  their  steel  mills, 
will  be  kept  busy  on  immediate  do- 
mestic needs.  Further,  if  we  are 
wise  and  make  the  most  of  our  ship- 
ping, it  will  be  practicable  for  us  to 
deliver  railroad  materials  in  South 
and  Central  America  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  our  Eui-opean  competi- 
tors. 

Skerrett  continues: 

"And  now  let  us  see  what  is  being 
done  toward  the  consummation  of  the 
Pan-American  Railway  project.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that 
construction  work  would  be  started 
very  shortly  on  a  railway  connecting 
Mei-ida,  capital  of  Yucatan,  with 
Mexico  city.  The  road  is  to  run 
through  the  southem  part  of  Yuca- 
tan, traverse  the  States  of  Campeche 
and  Tabasco,  and  then  effect  junction 
with  the  Pan-American  route  at 
Santa  Lucrecia  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz.  From  Santa  Lucrecia  an  exist- 
(Continued  on  Page  230) 
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A  CONSUL  OF  RUSSIA 


GEORGE  S.  ROMANOVSKY  is 
Consul  of  Russia  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
He  forecasts  a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  future  for  Siberia  and  he 
would  hasten  that  future  by  en- 
couraging the  interest  of  American 
capital  and  enterprise  in  that  vast 
storehouse  of  resources. 

This  consul  of  Russia  avers  that 
his  people  would  far  rather  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  than  with 
any  other  country.  He  says  they 
have  boundless  admiration  for  Ameri- 
can genius  and  boundless  faith  in  the 
American  people.  They  like  Ameri- 
can goods  but  don't  know  how  or 
where  to  get  them.  So  the  consul  of 
Russia  \vrites  this  message  to  Ameri- 
cans, through  the  medium  of  PAN 
PACIFIC: 

Some  time  ago  an  American  mer- 
chant asked  me:  "Are  there  any  op- 
portunities left  for  us  Americans  in 
Siberia?"  My  answer  was:  "Yes, 
any  opportunities." 

I  do  think  this  answer  of  mine 
covered  the  whole  situation  as  far  as 
opportunities  are  concerned.  But, 
there  is  another  very  important  ques- 
tion, which  should  be  asked  together 
with  the  first :  "How  and  when  these 
opportunities  may  be  utilized?" 

Far  from  giving  any  advice  to  those 
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"who  know  how,"  I  merely  wish  to 
reiterate  these  points: 

American  industries  are,  of  course, 
very  well  known  in  Siberia.  People 
across  the  ocean  are  well  posted  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  American 
genius  but,  when  it  comes  to  order- 
ing goods,  they  all  give  up,  as  they 
do  not  know  where  these  firms  are 
that  produce  the  goods.  Therefore, 
we  come  to  the  NECESSITY  OF 
POSTING  THEM  ON  THE  WAYS 
HOW  TO  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH 
AMERICAN  FIRMS.  Those,  that 
will  know  how  to  post  the  Siberian 
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merchant,  will  get  the  opportunities. 

When  ?  This  question  has  only  one 
answer:    "Right  away." 

Not  only  here,  in  America,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
trading  people  realized,  or  are  realiz- 
ing, the  opportunities.  Many  and 
many  thousands  of  eyes  are  looking 
upon  the  Siberian  market  from  prac- 
tically every  European  and  Asiatic 
country.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  better  position  than  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  are  not  being  tied  down 
with  so  many  restrictions  in  their 
business  transactions.  But  the  Amer- 
icans have  an  advantage  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  Russian  people  and  in 
many  eases  the  latter  would  prefer 
to  wait  until  temporary  measures 
be  abolished,  the  arrival  of  the  honest 
and  so-long  expected  American  trade. 

Backed  by  Siberian  needs,  by  Rus- 
sian sympathies  and  by  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  trade  in  the  nearest 
future,  every  American  a  t  this 
moment  should  bear  in  mind  that  he 
has  to  be  known  in  Siberia. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  of 
Seattle,  has  written  an  article  on  Si- 
beria for  this  issue,  and  I  leave  to  his 
world-known  ability  the  practical  so- 
lution of  many  questions  arising  of 
the  future  of  Russian- American 
trade.  He  recently  spent  some  time 
across  the  Pacific. 
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MEXICO 


NATUKAL  RESOURCES 
TKADE  OPPOPsTUNITIES 
KELATIONS  WITH  U.  S. 


Dy  U.  M.  MACKAY 

FOR  some  years  past  the  attention 
of  American  trade  interests  has 
been  focussed  on  the  so-called  "Latin- 
American"  countries,  but  perhaps 
never  more  so  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  World  War  than  at 
this  moment ;  their  accredited  and  dis- 
tinguished representatives  are  busy 
in  America  both  by  means  of  lectures 
and  journalistic  propaganda  enlight- 
ening merchants  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  respective  areas. 

Pan  Pacific  in  keeping  with  its  live 
wire,  up-to-date  policy,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  their  valuable  co-operation  in 
this  latter  respect. 

Included  in  this  Latin-American 
gT'oup  i.s  Mexico,  territorially  one  of 
the  largest,  with  an  increasing  popu- 
lation of  some  17,000,000  people. 
Nature  has  been  kind  indeed  to  her 
for  not  only  is  Mexico  endowed  with  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  almost 
fabulous,  but  is  additionally  bles.sed 
with  a  border  line  of  some  2,000 
miles,  permitting  of  land  communi- 
cations in  every  direction,  and  water- 
ways with  many  suitable  harbors. 

Desire   To   Trade 
In  Both  Republics 

As  her  northern  neighbor  she  has 
the  United  States,  in  whose  very  life's 
blood  runs  freely  a  love  and  desire 
for  trade,  and  if  these  were  not  in 
themselves  enough  it  has  been  so  or- 
dained that  these  sentiments  are 
fully  reciprocated  by  the  Mexicans; 
in  fact,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be 


regarded,  it  would  appear  that  pre- 
destination had  ordered  the  existing 
conditions  with  this  end  in  view. 
Mexico's  wealth  of  resources  is  fully 
recognized  by  America,  opportunities 
for  investment  of  capital  in  countless 
profitable  ventures  present  them- 
selves at  every  turn  and  each  nation 
seeks  the  establishment  of  a  mutually 
advantageous  export  and  import  trade 
with  a  steady  flow  towards  a  high 
tide  increase. 

Mr.  Mackay  was  engaged  in  business 
in  Mexico  before  the  war  and  is  return- 
ing to  that  eountry  to  resume  his  pre- 
war activites.  He  lias  consented  to 
contribute  to  Pan  Pacific  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  Mexican  affairs 
under  various  headings  brought  up  to 
date,  dependent  07i  the  varying  con- 
ditions in  that  country. 

The  importance  of  Mexican  trade 
with  the  United  States  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures 
1912-18: 

Imports  from         Exports  to 
Mexico  Mexico 

1912 %  60,000,000 $  52,000.000 

191.3 77,500,000 54,500,000 

1914 92,500,000 39,000,000 

1915 77,500,000 34,250,000 

1916 97,000,000 48,000,000 

1917 112,000,000 80,000,000 

1918 140,000,000 107,000,000 

These  results  have  been  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
existing  in  the  country  are  regarded 
as  lacking  stability  and  certainty 
with  meager  and  uncertain  transpor- 
tation facilities.  How  much  then 
may  be  looked  for  under  an  improved 
internal  state  of  affairs?  To  this 
end  not  only  the  Government  but  the 


people  are  stri\ing  by  all  means  in 
their  power. 

Lessons  Of  The  War 
Have  Not  Been  Lost 

The  lessons  of  the  "World  War" 
have  not  been  lost  on  one  or  the  other 
and  they  fully  recognize  that  a  dis- 
ordered or  divided  house  policy  must 
lead  to  national  suicide,  and  in  a  con- 
sideration of  this  important  i-equisite, 
personalities  should  be  ruled  out  of 
the  line  of  thought.  So  far  as  out- 
side criticism  is  concerned,  it  is  im- 
material who  may  be  at  the  head  of 
national  affairs  and  who  the  minis- 
ters, or  whether  all  see  "eye  to  eye" 
on  all  controversial  points  or  not,  so 
long  as  the  "goods  are  delivered." 

President  Carranza  and  his  cabi- 
net, as  well  as  the  nation,  are  de- 
termined that  their  country  shall 
prove  worthy  to  take  its  place  among 
the  Latin-American  nations  as  well 
as  the  powers  great  and  small,  and 
were  additional  proof  of  their 
earnest  efforts  needed,  they  have  now 
in  Paris  as  their  representative  one 
of  the  ablest  and  coming  hopes  of 
the  nation,  Sr.  Alberto  J.  Pani,  the 
foiTner  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  From  his  labors  and  en- 
deavors on  her  behalf,  much  may  be 
expected  for  his  country's  good. 

Mexico  is  fully  conscious  of  her 
many  shortcomings.  All  she  asks  is 
for  reasonable  patience  and  con- 
sidered judgment  and  appeals  to  the 
history  of  America  itself  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty  to  be  experi- 
enced in  any  rapid  settlement  of  in- 
ternal economic  questions,  especially 
in  a  country  where  the  larger  per- 
centage of  the  people,  not  only  lack 
education,  but  the  opportunities  for 
its  extension.  Steadily,  if  seemingly 
slowly,  is  this  most  important  es- 
sential being  grappled  with  and  bene- 
ficial results  will  undoubtedly  accrue 
at  no  distant  date. 

Allowing  then,  that  everything  that 


SHIPPING  CONDITIONS   IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


By  W.  M.  STRACHAN 
U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 

The  crisis  with  respect  to  shipping 
space  into  and  out  of  Central  Ameri- 
can ports  has  been  reached  and 
passed.  The  ports  on  the  east  coast 
are  regularly  served  by  steamers  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which,  because 
of  their  refrigerator  arrangements, 
made  good  carriers  o  f  foodstuffs. 
The  larger  ones  were  used  as  trans- 
atlantic transports,  leaving  only  the 
smaller  vessels  to  carry  both  fruit 
and  general  cargo.    The  result  was 


that  while,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, general  cargo  was  pretty  well 
taken  care  of,  shipments  of  bananas 
were  reduced.  In  some  instances 
special  steamers  were  sent  to  Central 
America  to  load  some  special  com- 
modity, such  as  mahogany. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  tem- 
porarily accentuated  the  shortage, 
for  more  fruit  boats  were  put  into 
the  transatlantic  service.  In  the 
month  of  November  there  were  22 
consecutive  days  without  a  vessel  of 
any  description  calling  a  t  Puerto 
Limon. 


The  west  coast  has  been  more  for- 
tunate. The  ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  those  of  the 
Gulf  Mail  line  accommodated  all  the 
traffic  offered.  Considerable  cargo 
was  carried  on  the  ships  of  these 
lines  to  Cristobal  for  transshipment 
to  Europe  and  the  eastern  States. 
Occasionally  such  transshipments 
were  expensive,  the  freight  on  a  ship- 
ment of  dyewood  from  Corinto  to 
Italy  amounting  to  $160  a  ton,  while 
the  value  of  the  wood  at  Corinto  was 
$8  a  ton. 


April,     1919 
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IN   MARCH   PAN    rvriKir    WAS    TRIXTED    A    PHOTO-ENGRAV  IXG    OT    A    UNITED    STATES    TUEASl  UY    CHECK    IN    PAYMENT    FOR   OM 

YEAR'S     SmSCRIPTION     TO    THIS     MAGAZINE.       HEREWITH    IS    A    REPRODl  CTION    OF    A    CHECK    MAILED    BY    THE    CONSIL 

GENERAL    OF    MEXICO    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO    FOR    A    YEAR'S    SI  BSCRIPTION    AND    TWO    EXTRA    COPIES. 


can  be  is  being,  and  will  be  done,  how 
can  Mexico  and  the  United  States  be 
brought  into  closer  relations  in  every 
way  for  their  mutual  benefit?  Surely 
by  no  better  means  than  a  sound  and 
practical  trade  understanding.  Up  to 
the  present  there  appear  t  o  exist 
mutual  causes  for  grievances,  based 
entirely  o  n  unfortunate  misunder- 
standings due  to  several  causes,  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  consideration  in 
these  remarks.  Rather  let  it  be  de- 
termined how  can  the  existing  pre- 
judices be  lived  down  and  the  ob- 
stacles be  removed. 

Mexico  wants  America's  exports 
and  offers  in  return  her  own  products. 
Almost  every  article  produced  or 
manufactured  in  America  will  find  a 
ready  market  in  Mexico,  while  she, 
in  turn,  has  given  evidence  of  her 
natural  wealth  such  as  oil  and  miner- 
als, while  countless  other  resources 
require  only  development  to  serve  a 
similar  purpose. 

Mexico  feels  she  has  not  been  well 
treated  in  the  past  and  asks  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Attention  to  the  exact  require- 
ments of  her  orders  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

Special  consideration  to  pack- 
ing and  marking  to  avoid  de- 
ficiencies on  arrival  and  delay  in 
transit. 

Documents  to  be  rendered  on 
the  metric  basis  of  weights  and 
measures  and  in  the  monetary 
unit  of  the  Mexican  traders. 

Catalogues  and  price  lists  in 
Spanish. 

Advertising  matter,  such  as 
calendars,  show  cards,  etc.,  also 


in  Spanish  and  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible. 

Questions  of  Credits 
Problem  To  Be  Solved 

Special  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  credits  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  outside  of 
Mexico  City  there  exist  no  banks,  in 
the  true  application  of  the  term, 
through  which  such  matters  can  be 
transacted.  Cash  with  orders  or 
against  documents  is,  therefore,  well 
nigh  an  impossibility. 

The  more  prosperous  traders  are 
prepared  to  establish  letters  of  credit 
with  American  banks  or  border  bank 
agencies ;  the  less  fortunate  are  un- 
able, however,  to  do  this  at  the  out- 
set, but  would  once  they  \^'ere  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Yet  both  argue, 
rightly,  so  I  think,  that  so  long  as 
their  credit  is  well  reported  upon  by 
local  agents  of  U.  S.  A.  houses,  they 
should  not  be  penalized  in  the  matter 
of  being  without  their  moneys,  while, 
goods  are  in  the  cour.se  of  transit. 
Again,  as  often  as  not,  they  may  have 
delivered  raw  material  for  import  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  their  order 
and  nearly  always  in  part  payment, 
besides  which  they  have  security  in 
land,  house  property  snd  st(jck. 

In  the  absence  of  state  banks,  the 
determination  of  the  rats  of  exchange 
and  creditable  local  representatives, 
such  dilRcultities  mu.st  necessarily 
exist,  and  everything  is  being  done  by 
the  Government  and  its  v/ell  wishers 
to  bring  about  the  setting  up  of  regu- 
lar staple  trade  requirements  all  over 
the  Republic.  Yet,  if  a  policy  of  set- 
ting off  value  of  exports  against  im- 


ports be,  at  present,acted  upon,  the 
difficulty  of  bullion  exchanges  or 
transfers  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
regular  mutually  advantageous  trade 
relations. 

Mexico,  as  stated,  is  peculiarly 
blessed  with  waterways  on  the  East 
and  West  Coasts,  which  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  difficulty  of  not 
only  several  railroads  being  tempo- 
rarily inoperative,  but  a  lack  of  cars 
and  locomotives.  This  latter  draw- 
back is  being  taken  seriously  in  hand 
by  the  Government  as  well  as  the 
question  of  an  extension  of  railroads 
in  directions  calling  for  it. 

Apart  from  such  advantages  of- 
fered by  export  and  import  oppor- 
tunities, there  exist  in  every  state,  at 
every  turn,  oppoi'tunities  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital  in 
enterprises  such  as  road  and  light 
railway  construction ;  conservation 
and  distribution  of  water  power  with 
its  many  subsidiary  uses;  harbor  con- 
struction, gas  plants,  erection  of  can- 
neries, packing  sheds,  saw  mills,  etc. 

Agricultural  possibilities  abound  on 
all  sides  and  recent  legislation  per- 
mits of  the  splitting  up  of  larger  in- 
to smaller  holdings,  admitting  of  in- 
tensified farming  on  many  naturally 
well  watered  or  irrigated  areas,  while 
local  markets  exist  for  an  outlet  of 
all  products  of  the  soil. 

The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of 
California  and  varies  according  to  the 
character  of  the  land.  It  is  pleasant- 
ly cool  and  warm  away  from  the 
coast  belts.  Mexico  has  been  styled 
a  land  of  sunshine,  with  a  rainfall 
varying,  also,  with  the  configuration 

(Continued   on    Page    231,) 
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Industries  in  the  Los  Angeles  District 


COXTRIBUTIXG  immensely  to  the 
heavy  volume  of  business  at  Los 
Angeles  harbor  in  the  line  of  export 
activities  is  the  shipment  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  extending  to  South  Ameri- 
can ports  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  with  consignments  at  San  Pedro 
being  listed  to  points  as  far  north  as 
Seattle. 

More  than  100,000,000  barrels  of 
California  o  i  1  were  produced  last 
year.  Under  the  reconstruction  con- 
ditions, following  the  close  of  the 
war.  with  the  increased  demand  for 
oil  and  gasoline  by  foreign  countries, 
it  is  important  that  still  greater 
energ>-  b e  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum.  California  is 
the  big  field  for  the  creation  of 
new  dollars  from  the  soil,  and  the 
companies  which  have  acquired  valu- 
able holdings  will  see  to  it  that  more 
wells  are  drilled  and  that  California 
continue  to  hold  its  present  proud 
record  of  1,200,000  barrels  a  month. 

E.  W.  Clark,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Oil 
Company,  declared:  "With  the  de- 
velopment of  after  the  war  business, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  increased  demand  for  pe- 
troleum products,  especially  gasoline. 
Gasoline  motive  power  is  going  to  be 
to  this  great  era  of  development  what 
steam  motive  power  was  in  the  near 
past.  California  is  the  only  oil  pro- 
ducing state  west  of  the  Rockies,  and 
oil  from  our  fields  already  goes  in 
large  quantities  to  foreign  countries. 
But  the  shipments  of  the  past  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
that  are  ahead  of  us! 

HIGH  GRADE  COTTON 
FOR   EXPORT. 

THE  Imperial  Valley,  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Salt  River  Valley  in 
Arizona,  and  other  points  i  n  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States,  have  sprung  into  prominence 
with  the  successful  cultivation  and 
production  of  cotton  for  the  mills  of 
America  and  for  those  of  foreign 
lands,  particularly  China  and  Japan. 
The  Imperial  Valley  crop  for  this 
season  is  estimated  at  93,000  bales, 
at  a  gross  return  of  $16,29.5,000.  In- 
dicating the  advance  hi  this  industry 


it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  but 
4,000  acres  in  the  valley  planted  to 
cotton  in  1910.  Production  is  active 
at  other  points  named  while  greater 
preparations  are  being  made  to  great- 
ly increase  the  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  cotton  growing. 

Representatives  of  the  cotton  mills 
in  Japan  and  China  visit  the  cotton 
growing  sections  and  buy  heavily  for 
the  future. 

Figures  compiled  at  the  harbor 
show  that  the  exportation  of  cotton 
from  Southern  California  is  steadily 
increasing. 


MATERIAL  COMES  BY 
WATER   AND  RAIL. 

IN  the  readjustment  of  condition.s 
throughout  the  country  following 
the  establishment  of  peace,  there  has 
been  resumed  decided  action  in  the 
handling  of  raw  material  and  finished 
products  for  use  in  building  and  other 
enterprises.  Steamers  and  railroads 
are  bringing  supplies  to  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  supplies  for  imme- 
diate use  in  shipbuilding  and  for  the 
erection  of  n  e  w  structures  in  Los 
.'Angeles  and  vicinity. 

The  entire  building  record  for  1918 
involved  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately §9,000,000,  while  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  1919  is  .$20,- 
000,000.  The  harbor  and  municipal 
improvements  in  1918  totalled  $1.- 
.500.000 ;  municipal  improvements  now 
under  way,  total  $3,848,648;  muni- 
cipal improvements  for  which  plans 
have  been  drawn  or  under  prepar- 
ation, $6,000,000;  added  expenditure 
for  additional  improvements  by  the 
city,  $1,000,000.  Improvements  held 
up  by  the  Capital  Issues  committee 
and  War  Indu.stries,  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, $2,169,178. 

These  big  activities  indicate  the 
decided  increased  demand  for  all 
available  shipping  and  railroad  trans- 
portation facilities. 

ORANGES 

and 

LEMONS 

THAT  Southern  California  leads 
in  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in 
the  state  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  87 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 


oranges  and  lemons  annually  is  the 
output  for  the  southland  section. 
Most  of  this  large  percentage  of  cit- 
rus products  comes  from  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Two-thirds  of  the  production  con- 
sists of  navel  oranges.  They  are 
marketed  from  April  t  o  January. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  lemons 
gi-own  in  California  are  harvested  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  citrus  fruit 
industry  been  developed  adjacent  to 
Los  Angeles  that  the  marketing  of 
the  products  has  become  a  year 
round  job.  In  valuation  this  industry 
alone  has  brought  to  the  growers  an- 
nually $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

INDUSTRIES  at 
LOS  ANGELES. 

LOS  ANGELES,  the  metropolis  of 
Southern  California,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  600,000,  has  forged 
ahead  at  a  tremendous  pace  as  a  man- 
ufacturing center.  In  large  measure 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  city  and  suburban  points. 

The  total  income  from  the  manu- 
facture of  all  classes  of  commodities 
for  the  year  1918  amounted  to  the 
splendid  total  of  §374,276,000,  omit- 
ting the  value  of  crude  oil  produced 
during  the  1918  period.  The  largest 
item  of  value  was  that  covered  by 
shipbuilding  at  Los  Angeles  harbor, 
the  total  being  $104,440,000.  Next 
came  the  return  from  the  packing 
house  products,  totalling  $33,750,000. 

The  income  from  the  citrus  fruit 
industry,  with  the  advanced  prices  in 
the  eastern  market,  was  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000,  estimated.  Bread  and 
bakery  products,  $13,400,000;  Cann- 
ing and  preserving  products,  $14,- 
212,000;  Cars  and  general  shop  con- 
struction, $16,000,000;  Flour  and 
grist  mill  products,  $13,4.50,000; 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
$15,718,000  ;  Lumber  and  timber  pro- 
ducts. $12,155,000;  Petroleum,  refin- 
ing, $11,000,000;  Printing  and  pub- 
lishing, $13,000,000;  Sugar,  $9,000,- 
000 ;  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 
$33,750,000.  Other  industries  com- 
bine to  make  up  the  big  total. 
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LOS  ANGELES  NOTES 


Transpacific  commerce  through  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  in  April,  when  its  first 
ship  will  sail  for  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

This  service  is  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by 
business  interests  as  affording  additional  transpor- 
tation for  American  goods  to  the  Orient  on  Ameri- 
can ships. 

It  means  the  opening  up  to  Los  Angeles  of  the 
vast  trade  of  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  never  before.  From  a  standpoint  of  transpor- 
tation costs,  Shanghai  and  Manila  hereafter  will  be 
as  close  to  Los  Angeles  as  is  the  Imperial  Valley. 
The  railroad  rate  on  carload  freight — fifth  class  and 
class  A — to  Imperial  Valley  points  from  Los  Ange- 
les is  6114  cents  a  hundred  pounds  or  $12.30  a  ton. 
The  freight  rate  from  Los  Angeles  to  China  or 
Manila  is  $12.00  a  ton  at  present,  and  may  go  lower. 

This  means  that  millions  of  people  are  virtually 
brought  as  near  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  standpoint 
of  transportation  costs,  as  is  the  Imperial  Valley. 
o 

Steamship  men  and  shippers  who  have  not  per- 
sonally inspected  the  port  facilities  of  Los  Angeles 
frequently  fail  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  these 
facilities. 

Take  Municipal  Pier  No.  1  in  the  Outer  Harbor 
for  instance.  It  probably  has  not  its  equal  in  Amer- 
ica in  some  respects. 

This  is  the  pier  that  has  been  in  use  by  the 
Navy  during  the  war,  two  different  branches  using 
it  for  training  purposes.  Many  thousands  of  men 
have  been  trained  for  naval  service  on  this  pier  in 
the  last  two  years,  as  high  as  7,000  being  quartered 
there  at  one  time.  The  navy  is  now  releasing  the 
greater  part  of  it  for  commercial  use. 

The  pier  is  a  solid  earth-filled  area,  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  and  6-50  feet  wide.  Only  the  wester- 
ly side  has  yet  been  improved  with  a  wharf,  but  this 
wharf — 2-540  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide — is  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  facing  on  .3-5  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide.    The  slip  is  400  feet  wide. 

The  transit  shed  serving  this  wharf  is  1800  feet 


long — more  than  a  third  of  a  mile — 100  feet  wide, 
and  22  feet  high  in  the  clear,  so  that  it  has  a  cubic 
capacity  of  nearly  100,000  tons  measurement. 

This  shed  is  built  of  steel  and  abestos-protected 
metal,  with  automatic  sprinkler  system  throughout. 
It  is  served  by  three  depressed  railroad  tracks, 
while  the  600  feet  of  open  wharf  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  shed  is  also  served  by  an  additional  de- 
pressed track  and  a  flush  track  along  the  face  of  the 
wharf.  Including  the  storage  tracks  on  the  pier 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  spotting  more  than  200 
freight  cars  on  this  pier. 

Another  feature  of  this  pier  is  a  reinforced  con- 
crete warehouse,  absolutely  fireproof.  It  is  six 
stories  high,  besides  a  basement,  480  by  152  feet. 
On  the  sides  are  sixteen  electric  whip  hoists,  with  a 
capacity  for  handling  1,500  pounds  each  at  the  rate 
of  300  feet  a  minute.  Through  the  center  of  the 
ground  flour  is  a  concrete  loading  platform  with  a 
depressed  railroad  track  on  each  side.  From  the  load- 
ing platform  a  battery  of  elevators  rise  the  height 
of  the  building,  so  it  is  possible  to  handle  cargo  into 
any  floor  or  section  of  the  warehouse  either  by  whip 
hoist  or  elevator.  Electric  tractors  and  trailers  are 
used  to  handle  cargo  between  the  warehouse  and 
shipside. 

The  warehouse  has  a  capacity  for  more  than 
80,000  tons  of  stcrage.  It  is  equipped  with  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system,  as  well  as  an  auxiliary  tank, 
and  insurance  rates  are  therefore  extremely  low. 


Another  feature  which  makes  Los  Angeles  at- 
tractive for  shipping  is  the  low  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness through  the  port.  Pilotage  is  the  lowest  of  any 
port  on  the  Pacific,  and  even  if  a  vessel  is  in  foreign 
trade  it  need  not  take  a  pilot  unless  its  master  has 
no  license  to  bring  his  vessel  into  the  port.  The 
maximum  wharfage  rate  is  ten  cents  a  ton,  mini- 
mum 2V-;  cents,  and  no  rental  is  charged  a  steamship 
line  for  the  use  of  a  wharf.  Municipal  water  is 
furnished  on  the  wharf  for  17  cents  a  thousand 
gallons  f.  o.  b.  ship.  Other  incidental  charges  are 
on  a  similar  basis. 


BOTH  STEAMSHIP  MEN 
AND  SHIPPERS 


Will  find  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  particularly  attractive  for  the  following  reasons : 


Modern  port  facilities 

Low  port  charges 

No  congestion 

Abundance  of  fireproof  storage 


Quick  dispatch  between  car  and  ship  | 

Best  fuel  oil  facilities  in  the  country  | 

Ease  of  access  j 

Coo])eration  on  the  part  of  officials  to  aid  commerce  | 


The  City  of  Los  Angeles  invites  the  commercial  public  to  investigate  the  conditions  at  this  port 


ADDRESS 


Suit.  ^^  rit\  iidi 


The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 

LOS    VNGELES    USA 


P  o   u      I'  n  ,■  :   i  i  ,■ 


PAN  PACIFIC  ACTIVITIES 


RUBBER 


LINSEED 


CASTOR     BEANS 


(Consul  General  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus. 
Singapore.) 

The  remarkable  growth  o  f  the 
crude-rubber  industry-  in  the  Malay 
States  and  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  during  the  past  few  years  has 
given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
trade  not  only  of  those  countries  but 
also  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
Colony.  This  applies  particularly  to 
Singapore,  which,  owing  to  its  favor- 
able position  as  a  receiving  and  ship- 
ping center,  has  become  the  chief 
depot  of  supply  and  the  principal 
market  for  this  product.  The  de- 
mand and  high  prices  realized  for 
rubber  not  only  acted  as  a  great 
.stimulus  to  local  shipping  but  also 
caused  a  steady  inflow  of  money,  thus 
benefiting  practically  all  branches  of 
trade.  The  wonderful  expansion  of 
the  trade  in  Para  rubber  in  a  single 
year  is  seen  in  the  comparative  ex- 
ports of  this  product  for  1916  and 
1917.  In  1916  shipments  amounted 
to  59,316  tons,  valued  at  174,308,447, 
whereas  in  1917  they  totaled  96,592 
tons,  valued  at  5118,447,759.  Not  in- 
cluded in  these  1917  figures  were  ex- 
ports o  f  gutta-percha  and  inferior 
grades  of  rubber  products  aggregat- 
ing nearly  $2,000,000,  making  a  grand 
total  in  value  of  rubber  products  ex- 
ported from  the  Straits  Settlements 
of  considerably  more  than  $120,000,- 
000. 


K  I  (■  E 


(Vice  Consul  Charles  M.  Haywood, 
Calcutta.) 


In  view  of  the  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing rice  for  local  consumption,  on  ac- 
count of  shortage  of  the  han'est,  due 
to  lack  of  rain,  the  Government  of 
India  has  decided  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  rice  from  India  except 
to  those  countries  which,  on  account 
of  including  a  considerable  Indian 
population  and  having  been  de- 
pendent in  the  past  on  India  as  the 
nearest  source  of  supply,  must  be 
regarded  a  s  possessing  a  superior 
claim  on  the  balance  of  the  rice  crop 
not  required  in  India  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  exportation  of  rice  from 
India  will  not  be  permitted  to  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Canada, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  and  China. 


(Latin-American  Division,  Bureau  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 

— 0 — 

The  important  position  of  Argen- 
tina in  the  linseed  trade  was  empha- 
sized when  the  war  limited  the 
sources  of  linseed  and  increased  the 
demand  for  linseed  oil.  EnoiTnous 
quantities  of  linseed  were  required  to 
produce  the  oil  for  ship  paint,  camou- 
flage material,  and  rain-proof  equip- 
ment. A  large  part  of  these  needs 
was  met  by  the  crops  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  a  still  gi-eater 
share  was  supplied  from  Ai-gentine 
fields,  where  the  linseed  area  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country. 

The  average  Ai-gentine  linseed  (or 
flax)  area  of  3,000,000  acres  is  ap- 
proached only  by  that  of  British 
India;  the  United  States  follows  with 
about  2,000,000  acres,  and  Canada 
with  1,000,000  acres,  while  Uruguay, 
•Japan,  and  several  countries  in 
Europe  each  cultivate  normally  from 
50,000  to  100,000  acres  of  flax.  In 
most  of  the  European  flax-gi'owing 
regions  the  crop  is  raised  for  its  fiber, 
while  in  North  and  South  America, 
as  in  India,  the  seed  is  the  product 
chiefly  desired. 

Under  the  urge  of  war  conditions 
Argentina,  in  1918,  added  185,000 
acres  to  the  area  sown  to  flax  in  1917. 
The  favorable  condition  of  the  crop 
in  October,  1918,  led  the  Argentine 
agricultural  department  to  place  its 
estimate  of  the  linseed  production  for 
this  season  at  1,000,000  metric  tons, 
a  figure  net  equaled  since  the  1914-15 
harvest. 


I  .M  F  L  E  M  E  N  T  S 


(Consul  Lucien  Memminger,  Madras) 

In  acknowledging  receipt  from  an 
American  firm  of  catalogue  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  the  Director  of 
Agi-iculture  o  f  Hyderabad  State, 
India,  wrote: 

Unless  wc  can  have  an  agency  in 
India  to  deal  with  we  can  not  place 
orders  in  America,  since  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment rule  that  we  must  certify  to 
the  receipt  of  article  in  pood  order  be- 
fore payment  can  be  made  by  the  ac- 
countant general.  Hitherto  I  have  had 
catalogues  without  prices,  which  to  me 
are  worse  than  useless;  but  even  when 
prices  are  stated,  no  business  can  re- 
sult, unless  as  I  explained  above,  there 
is  an  Indian  agency. 


(Trade   Commissioner 

W.  M.  Stratchan) 

— o — 

The  extraordinary  demand  in  the 
United  States  a  few  months  ago  for 
castor  oil  as  an  engine  lubricant  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  interest  through- 
out Central  America,  where  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  ca.stor  beans. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants 
grow  wild,  notably  in  Antigua,  Guate- 
mala. This  wild  production  had  been 
utilized  in  past  years  by  pressing  out 
small  quantities  of  oil  for  local  con- 
sumption. In  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  many  planters  decided 
to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  cas- 
tor bean  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
several  of  them  entei-ed  into  con- 
tracts with  importers  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year's  crop. 

In  Nicaragua  two  large  contracts 
were  signed,  aggregating  126,000 
bushels.  The  total  crop  in  that 
country  will  probably  be  about  200,- 
000  bushels.  The  Nicaraguan  crop 
was  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  harvest  began  in 
the  early  part  o  f  December.  The 
Costa  Rican  farmers  planted  some- 
what later ;  their  fields  are  not  yield- 
ing. 


P  A  I  N  T 


(Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson, 
Hongkong,    British    China.) 

The  volume  of  the  paint  trade  was 
far  below  normal  during  the  year 
1918,  both  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  securing  supplies  and  the  scarcity 
of  tonnage.  Imports  from  Great 
Britain  were  very  small  and  stocks 
of  British-made  paint  in  the  colony 
were  practically  exhausted.  While 
American  paints  w  ere  received  in 
larger  volume  than  usual,  the  freight 
difficulties  prevented  any  adequate 
expansion  of  the  trade.  Japan,  by 
its  proximity,  came  into  the  trade 
quite  extensively,  but  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  hold  the  advantage  thus 
temporarily  gained.  For  Japanese 
paints  have  so  far  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  special  requirements  of 
the  Hong  Kong  trade. 

These  requirements  are  not  only 
for  particular  qualities  of  paint  suit- 
able for  special  purposes,  as  ship 
paint,  etc.,  but  for  a  product  able 
t  o  withstand  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions   0  f    weather    and    climate. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
To  Our  Foreign  Subscribers: — 

If  you  fail  to  find  amonj;  our  advertisers  the  names  of 
firms  dealing  in  the  goods  you  desire  to  secure  kindly  fill 
out  the  following  blank  and  mail  to  us  with  a  self-addressed 
envelope: 

I    am    interested    in    securing    the    names    of    American 


firms  exporting  the  following  goods:.. 


My  bank  references  are 
My  other  references  are 
My  address  is  


CONFIDENCIAL. 

A  nuestros  estimados  suscritores  estranjeros: 

Si  no  se  encuentra  entra  entre  nuestras  advertencias  los 
nombres  de  companias  que  tienen  la  mercaderia  que  Uds. 
desean  conseguir,  sirvanse  llenar  el  esqueleto  de  abajo  y 
despacharnolos  junto  con  un  sobre  dirigido  a  Uds.  mismos. 

Me  interesaria  saber  los  nombres  de  las  companias  que 

exportan    lo    siguiente. 

Mis  referencias  bancarias  son 

Otras  referencias   

Mi    direccion 

PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Ki   KauHui.  HnocTpauHUuii  noAniicqHKayi»: - 

fla  cjyqaA  HeHaxoxAeiiia.    bi  inc^t  HasiHni  oOiiiBJieulfl,    txpuw 
saHHuajDWefiCfi  npoiiaxtjio  T^d^ettaro   BaHn  npaAueTa,    OxaroBOJRTa  BunoJi- 
BNTk  RiseajitAyMUOjsHKi  H  npHCJiaTb   Hau-b  TaKOBhifi   no  no^r'K.    sitiiDqafl 
KOHBQpffc  CI  BaanHCbt  BaBero  aapeca. 

f!  xe^ias  ysnaTb   HueHa  aMopHKaHCKHXi  ^Hpui  aaHnuanniixcfl  bubo' 
aoMTi  Mt-syiDJiRXi  npeflMeroB-b— — " — — — — — — — _. — 


Ccuiaccb  ua  OauKOBue  otshbw— 

Ccwjiaosb  Toxe  Ha  orawBu 

Axpeoi  uofi 


npooiTi  O^paAaTbOH    K^: 
TO   PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE 

SAN   FRAhCISCO.CAL.  ,U.  3.A- 


VERTROUWELIJK 

Aan  onze  Abonnenten  in  den  Vreemde: — 

Indien  V  onder  onze  advertentien  de  namen  niet  zoude 
vinden  van  firmas  handelende  in  waren  die  U  wenscht  te 
belrekken,  wees  dan  zoo  goed  het  volgende  formulier  in  te 
vullen  en  ons  terug  te  sturen  met  eene  zelf  gedresseerde 
envelope. 

Ik  stel  er  belang  in  om  de  namen  van  Amerikaansche 
firmas,  handelende  in  de  volgende  waren,  te  bekomen: 

Mijne    bank-referentien    zijn: „ 

Mijne  andere  referentien  zijn: 

Mijn    adres    is: 

Aan  de  PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Pan    Pacific 


Linking  Up  the  Americas 

(Coniittned  from  Page  222) 

ing  line  runs  south  to  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Mexico  and  thence  down  into 
Guatemala,  where  it  joins  a  line  con- 
trolled by  American  fruit  interests. 

"The  latter  runs  generally  parallel 
with  the  Guatemalan  coast,  but  stops 
some  little  distance  from  the  Guate- 
mala-Salvador boundary.  There  are 
two  short  lines  in  Salvador,  but  they 
are  not  joined ;  therefore  the  country 
cannot  yet  be  spanned  east  to  west 
by  rail.  From  San  Miguel,  Salvador, 
to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  there  is  an- 
other gap,  but  from  Corinto  to  Lake 
Nicaragua  there  is  a  railway.  From 
that  point  on  to  the  Panama  Canal 
practically  nothing  has  yet  been  built 
that  could  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
proposed  Pan-American  system. 

"Surveys  have  been  made,  however, 
to  cover  this  section,  and  plans  are 
already  drawn  for  the  extension 
south  from  the  Canal  into  Colombia 
and  thence  along  the  western  side  of 
South  America  down  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  growing  systems  of 
steam  transportation  in  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  To-day  Ecuador  is  not  tra- 
versed north  and  south  for  more  than 
half  its  breadth  by  rail,  and  railway 
building  has  not  as  yet  made  notable 
progress  there  except  in  the  Guaya- 
quil-Quito road,  which  was  finished 
in  1908,  the  construction,  materials 
and  operation  being  American.  This 
line  has  a  total  length  of  28.5  miles, 
and  in  reaching  Quito  climbs  to  a 
height  of  11,841  feet. 

"Railroading  i  n  Peru  may  be 
counted  on  to  thrill  the  most  phleg- 
matic. The  physical  character  of  the 
country,  with  its  high  mountain  sys- 
tem parallel  to  the  coast  along  its  en- 
tire length,  has  made  railway  con- 
struction both  costly  and  extremely 
difficult  in  many  instances.  Most  of 
the  lines  are  short,  running  from  the 
coast  to  the  Andes  or  for  moderate 


distances  north  and  south,  but  in 
two  notable  cases  the  mountains  have 
been  climbed  and  connections  made 
with  the  interior  plateau  lying  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  These  exceptions  are  the 
Peruvian  Central  Railway  and  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  and  Amer- 
icans may  rightly  be  proud  of  such 
engineering  accomplishments. 

"The  Peruvian  Central  Railway 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  highest  and  most  remarkable  line 
in  the  world,  was  partly  constructed 
forty  odd  years  ago  by  Henry  Meiggs. 
an  American.  The  main  line  extends 
from  Callao,  on  the  coast,  up  to  Lima 
and  thence  to  Oroya,  branching  north 
and  there  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  also 
swinging  south  for  a  longer  run  to 
Huancayo.  The  Callao-Oroya  section 
in  the  rather  short  distance  of  106 
miles  reaches  the  gi'eat  altitude  of 
15,6<i5  feet  at  Galera  Tunnel,  cut  right 
through  the  continental  divide.  A 
branch  ten  miles  long  extends  from 
Tidio  to  the  mines  at  Morococha,  this 
spur  attaining  an  altitude  of  15,865 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest  point 
yet  climbed  by  any  railroad  in  ex- 
istence. 

"On  the  Peruvian  Central  line  are 
sixty-five  tunnels  and  sixty-seven 
bridges,  many  of  which  are  marvels 
of  construction.  The  longest  of  the 
bridges  has  a  span  of  575  feet,  and 
crosses  a  ravine  300  feet  above  its 
bottom.  Nearly  all  the  rolling  stock 
is  American.  The  locomotives  bum 
oil,  the  product  of  Peruvian  wells. 

"In  studies  made  years  ago  for  the 
line  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  it 
was  found  that  the  international 
steam  road  would  enter  Bolivia  over 
the  route  of  the  present  La  Quiaca- 
Tupiza  route,  would  follow  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru  from  the 
shores  of  Titicaca  to  a  point  between 
.Juliaca  and  Cuzco,  and  from  there 
would  run  through  a  rough  but  fer- 
tile country  to  Ayacucho  and  on  to 
Huancayo.  Here  it  would  be  linked 
with  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  and 


the  road  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Cop- 
per Corporation,  reaching  the  coast  at 
Callao ;  or  proceeding  northward  over 
the  Central  Andean  region  of  lakes 
and  mountains  (a  highly  mineralized 
area)  and  through  the  lower  valleys 
in  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  to  the  his- 
toric Inca  capital  of  Cajamarca,  reach- 
ing the  seaboard  by  a  short  spur  at 
the  Bay  of  Chimbote. 

"At  present  Peru  is  engaged  in  the 
extension  of  the  Central  Railway  be- 
yond Cuzco  in  the  direction  of  Aya- 
cucho. With  the  completion  of  this 
branch  and  joining  the  line  up  with 
Huancayo,  an  important  link  in  the 
ultimate  Pan-American  railway  will 
be  ready.  And  now  with  the  actual 
and  potential  sections  of  the  inter- 
continental route  described  from 
Panama  down  to  La  Paz,  let  us  trace 
existing  rail  connections  on  through 
Bolivia  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Argentine,  and  thence  down  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  To-day  there  is  a  direct  run 
from  La  Paz  to  Tupiza,  and  from 
there  south  to  La  Quiaca,  just  over 
the  Argentine  boundaiy.  At  that 
point  one  of  the  Argentine  railways 
runs  south  and  east  right  on  to 
Buenos  Ayres. 

"In  Chile  the  backbone  of  the  whole 
steam  traffic  system  is  the  longitudi- 
nal railway,  which  when  completed 
will  run  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  country,  2,200  miles  from  Arica 
on  the  north  to  Puerto  Monti  on  the 
south.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  break  i  n  this  system  between 
Pisagua  and  Chaca,  just  south  of 
.^rica.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
lines  is  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia 
railway  which  runs  between  La  Paz 
and  the  Pacific  coast  and  covers  a  dis- 
tance of  718  miles.  This  road  is  one 
of  the  best  managed  and  most  profi- 
table in  South  America.  The  up  run 
from  Antofagasta  to  La  Paz  takes 
forty-three  hours;  the  down  trip  is 
three  hours  shorter.  La  Paz  is  also 
linked  with  the  seacoast  by  the  com- 
paratively short  run  of  281  miles  to 
the  port  of  Arica. 
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CHESTER  WILLIAMS.  Pic 


GEO.  R.  WEEKS.  Sfcituil' 


J.  E.  PETERS.  Vu-c-Pies. 

SHOES  i 

AT  WHOLESALE  | 

The  Largest  Assonmein  of  Men's,  Women's  and  <  hildren's  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery.  | 

E.VPORT  I 

Kxport  Orders  Will   Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  .Any  Special    Styles  or  Other  | 


Details  Will  Be  Considered. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATMLOCVE 


WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "WILMAR' 
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JAVA 


(Covtinued  from  Paf/c  215) 

competitors    in   this   market.     Their 
example  is  being  followed  by  Japan. 

The  retail  dealers  who  have  been 
favored  with  such  direct  supplies 
from  foreign  manufacturers  are 
naturally  inclined  to  try  to  place  their 
orders  direct  with  the  American  man- 
ufacturers, from  whom  they  expect 
to  obtain  the  same  credit  facilities 
extended  to  them  by  their  former 
foreign  suppliers. 

Large  Part  of  Trade 
In  Hands  of  Chinese 

A  large  part  of  the  retail  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  Chinese  dealers,  whose 
standing  and  financial  potentiality  are 
not  so  easily  defined.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, with  a  keen  sense  of  busi- 
ness, and  are  sufficiently  jealous  of 
a  good  reputation  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  fulfilling  of  their  obligations 
towai'd  their  foreign  suppliers,  but, 
as  a  business  relationship,  they  are 
more  acceptable  to  the  Javanese  im- 
porter than  to  the  European  im- 
porter. Their  accounts  need  a  good 
deal  of  watching,  and  it  may  be  bet- 
ter done  by  a  creditor  on  the  spot 
than  by  one  in  a  distant  country. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  I  have 
said  that  the  American  exporter  may 
be  justified  in  refusing  credit  to 
buyers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  when 
they  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  him. 
But  he  should  be  prepared  to  do  busi- 
ness on  a  credit  basis.  The  lack  of 
information  cannot  be  a  valid  excuse 
for  not  extending  his  facilities  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indian  importer.  There 
are  sufficient  sources  of  information 
available  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer where  he  can  fully  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  standing  and  respon- 
sibility of  buyers  in  Java.  Generally 
speaking,  a  banker's  report  will  give 
the  most  valuable  information  as  to 
what  extent  credit  may  be  safely 
granted. 

The  import  merchants  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  are  substantial  enough  or, 
otherwise,  are  sufficiently  accommi- 
dated  by  their  bankers  to  be  able  to 
do  American  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  American 
exporters  have  so  far  been  able  to 


obtain   spot   cash  for  their  sales  to 
Java. 

Sounds  Warning  Note 
On  Payment  System 

The  Dutch  East  Indian  importer 
pays  cash  against  the  handling  of  the 
shipping  documents  through  the 
banks  with  whom  credits  have  been 
obtained  in  favor  of  the  American 
exporter,  or  he  pays  cash  on  the 
arrival  of  the  goods  at  Java. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  business,  but  the  question 
arises  whether  it  will  work  in  the 
long  run?  I  am  afraid  not.  And  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
exporters  themselves  that  I  feel 
bound  to  sound  a  note  of  warning. 
Although  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  have  adapted 
themselves  splendidly  to  the  new  con- 
ditions created  by  the  war,  and  they 
may  be  considered  now  far  beyond 
the  elementary  stage  of  attempting 
foreign  business,  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  at  least  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Javanese  merchants  and 
consumers  some  of  them  still  retain 
a  certain  rigidness  in  their  dealings, 
which  contrasts  rather  sharply  with 
the  business  methods  of  other  nations 
that  have  already  very  long  standing 
experience  i  n  foreign  trade,  and 
which,  I  might  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  say,  should  be  hardly  compatible 
with  the  efforts  which  are  now  notic- 
able  in  this  country  to  build  up  a  very 
important  after-war  foreign  trade. 

To  quote  an  example:  Before  ex- 
ecuting orders  the  American  exporter 
and  manufacturer  insists  on  an  irre- 
vocable credit  being  opened  in  his 
favor  in  America,  while  he  refuses 
to  allow  his  foreign  buyer  to  have 
any  recourse  to  him  in  case  any  of 
the  conditions  of  the  indent  are  not 
carried  out. 

U.  S.  Terms  Exacted 
Are  Often  Too  Rigid 

In  the  matter  of  American  exports, 
too,  the  American  requires  cash  pay- 
ment, without  allowing  an  inspection 
of  the  goods  before  payment  is  made, 
refusing  any  recourse  to  them  when 
the  goods  are  found  to  be  below 
standard  or  unsuitable  for  local  con- 
sumption on  account  of  their  having 
been  made  or  packed  regardless  of 


the  tropical  climate  prevailing  at  their 
destination,  while  other  foreign  man- 
ufacturers are  prepared  to  undertake 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  risk  attend- 
ant upon  the  introduction  of  a  new 
article  into  a  consuming  center. 

The  American  manufacturers  (at 
least  that  is  what  we  notice  in  Java) 
appear  to  shirk  any  responsibility  to 
supply  foreign  importers,  who  trade 
with  them  and  create  a  new  outlet  for 
an  article,  protection,  but  compel  the 
goods  to  be  taken  at  the  exclusive 
risk  of  the  importers  themselves. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary favorable  conditions  under  which 
American  trade  has  expanded  as  a 
result  of  the  war  that  the  importers 
of  Java  have  willingly  submitted  to 
the  terms  imposed.  They  have  taken 
heavy  losses  sometimes  in  the  hope 
that  the  initial  mistakes  would  be 
rectified  and  that  in  the  long  run  the 
relations  would  result  in  a  satisfac- 
tory business  being  done  in  the  article 
of  which  local  consumption  was  seri- 
ously in  need  owing  to  the  usual 
sources  of  supply  having  been  cut  off 
by  the  war. 

RE-EXPORT  JAVA   SUGAR 
TO  CHINA 

— o — 

(Consul   Max   D.    Kirjassoff, 

Taihoku,  Taiwan.) 

— o — 

Owing  to  scai-city  of  tonnage  the 
export  of  sugar  from  Java  has  met 
with  great  difficulties,  and  much  con- 
gestion. Moreover,  with  the  requi- 
sition of  Dutch  steamers  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
export  of  sugar  from  Java  showed  a 
further  decrease,  and  the  price  fell 
considerably.  In  Taiwan  the  output 
of  sugar  for  the  last  season  showed 
a  greater  decrease  than  was  expected. 

The  output  of  sugar  in  Taiwan  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of 
Japan  for  consumption  i  n  that 
country,  and  in  China  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  supplies  of  for- 
eign sugar,  owing  to  its  high  price 
and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  sugar  mar- 
ket showed  a  firm  tone.  This  has 
led  sugar  companies  of  Taiwan  to 
undertake  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  from  Java  for  refining  here 
and  re-export  to  China. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  SILVER  IN  CHINA 


THE  shortage  of  silver  is  adversely  affecting  the  general  trade 
situation  all  over  China,  but  its  effects  are  much  more 
serious  in  some  portions  of  the  country  than  in  others. 
In  the  interior  districts  of  North  and  Central  China  comparatively 
good  crops  and  general  financial  conditions  have  made  the  demand 
for  the  metal  increasingly  acute. 

In  South  China,  particularly  the  districts  subsidiary  to  Hong- 
kong, the  demand  is  felt  much  less  commercially,  for  despite  the 
fact  that  the  export  of  silver  from  Hongkong  except  for  Govern- 
ment account— even  for  the  protection  of  Hongkong  bank  notes — 
is  prohibited.  The  Hongkong  bank-note  issues  are  always  fully 
protected  under  the  laws  of  the  colony  and  by  the  banking  policy 
of  the  institutions  issuing  them. 

At  times  during  the  past  year  Hongkong  bank  notes  have 
circulated  at  a  discount  because  they  could  be  redeemed  in  silver 
only  in  Hongkong,  whence  no  silver  could  be  exported,  whereas 
when  native  bank  notes  were  at  par  they  represented  silver  obtain- 
able on  demand,  at  least  theoretically.  But  with  the  uncertainty 
of  finances  in  China  generally  this  condition  continued  for  a  short 
time  only. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  discount  of  Canton  notes  silver  could 
only  be  had  in  small  amounts,  causing  a  considerable  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  subsidiary  coins,  and  transactions,  especially  in  im- 
port and  export  lines,  could  be  counted  upon  safely  only  in  Hong- 
kong bank  notes.  In  some  districts  in  South  China  the  need  of 
silver  has  been  very  acute — for  example,  in  the  Kotchiu  tin  mines, 
where  silver  for  the  pajTnent  of  expenses  could  only  be  had  from 
Shanghai  at  times,  and  then  only  on  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
premium. 

In  the  districts  near  the  Indo-Chinese  border  there  has  been 
continued  trouble,  due  largely  to  the  drain  on  the  stocks  of  silver 
in  those  districts  for  the  benefit  of  Indo-China.  In  a  general  way 
inter-city  trade  in  the  interior  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  a  lack 
of  silver,  and  this  has  borne  particularly  heavily  upon  districts 
where  it  was  necessarj'  to  have  silver  at  any  price.  The  result  has 
been  an  inflated  value  of  the  Shanghai  and  North  China  dollars 
compared  with  Hongkong  dollars,  exchange  in  favor  of  Shanghai 
most  of  the  time  running  about  12^  per  cent,  while  the  actual 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  respective  dollars  is  about  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent 

The  respective  stocks  of  silver  in  Shanghai  and  North  and 
Central  China,  on  the  one  hand,  and  In  Hongkong  territorj-,  on  the 
other,  are  rather  significant.  Both  parts  of  the  countrj-  are  short 
of  the  white  metal,  but  with  varj-ing  results.  Shanghai  stocks  of 
silver  are  placed  by  good  authority  at  about  18,000,000  taels  instead 
of  .30,000,000  taels,  which  is  usually  considered  necessary  for  the 
trade  of  the  port.  About  2,000,000  taels  is  soon  tc  arrive,  but  ship- 
ments of  silver  to  Shanghai,  which  now  practically  depends  upon 
the  United  States  for  the  supply,  have  been  so  restricted  that  the 
usual  drain  into  the  interior  has  left  the  port  almost  without 
resources. 


"  QUALITY "  is  our  first  consideration 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Gary  Cabinets,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Deposit  Boxes 


1  GARY  SAFE  COMPANY         | 

I  669-671  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  U.S.A.    | 

1  A  GARY  AGENCY  WILL  MAKE  YOU  MONEY                    | 

I  Cary  Safes  look  the  best,  test  the  best  and  arc  the  BEST   | 
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Muhigraphins!  RRICKMAN  Mimeographing     | 

Translating  and  Typing  Bureau  | 

Experts  for  All  Languages  | 


I  525  Market  Street 

=  (L'nJrrwooiJ  Buitjing) 

I    Telephone  Douglas  1316 


IRON  WORKS 


LOS  ANGELES.  GAL. 
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United  States  Government  Contractors 


Marine  Engines  and  Marine  Boilers 

AL*0  >HMF\CTlRKns  OF 

STEAMSHIP  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

WATER.  OIL  and  FUEL  TANKS 

ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

INGOTS  BILLET  BARS  SHAPES 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRIC  AT  ORS 
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National  Products  Company 

San  Francisco,  .519  California  Street 

IMPORTERS  FOOD  EXPORTERS 

Orders  Promptly   Filled 
Liberal  Terms  Accorded 

Correspondence  conducted  in  Every  Language 


WE 


IMPORT— All  edibles 
Beans,  Rice,  Teas, 
Coffee,  Tapioca,  Pep- 
per, Spices,  Salad 
Dressings,  etc. 


EXPORT— All  food 
Products  —  Wheat, 
Flour,  Salmon,  Tuna, 
Sardines,  Dried 
Fruit,  Canned 
Goods — direct  from 
plant  to  dealer. 


San  Francisco     | 

iimriLiinmiiiMiiuiiriiiuitiiitiUiiiiiiiiu^ 


Will    Grant    Exclusive    Agencies 

Correspondence  Invited 

ADDRESS  


National  Products  Company 

San  Francisco 
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Cal-pa-co  Paints  and  Varnishes 


P  PAINTS  re- 
ceived Five  First  Awards  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, 1915. 


WRITE  FOR  COLOR  CARDS,  CATA- 
LOGUE AND  PAINT  LITERATURE 


ENGLISH  or  SPANISH  EDITION 


^^^^^^  PAINTS  are  manu- 
factured by  Modern  Methods  in  a 
Modern  Factory. 


OUR    PLANT   IS    EXTENSIVE, 
OUR  WORKMEN  ARE  EFFICIENT 


WE    SPECIALIZE    IN    EXPORT    PACKING,    AND 
EXPORT  PAINT  REQUIREMENTS 


I  "Everything    Reliable    in    Paints  and    Varnishes"                 I 

I  CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY 

1  = 

I  Export  Department  "A"  | 

I  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Manufacturers  since  1865  Cable  Address  "CALPACO"     | 
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CONNECTION  WANIED 

BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  to 
connect  with  American  house  which  will 
consider  opening  branch  in  Australia.  Ad- 
dress  Box  O,    Pan   Pacific. 

JAVA  —  Party  in  Java  desires  exclusive 
agency  for  full  line  of  American  goods, 
covering  asbestos,  automobiles,  wearing 
apparel,  food  products,  hardware,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  A35,  Pan  Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  —  A  mercantile 
house  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  desires 
to  secure  the  sole  agencies  for  supplies  and 
general  merchandise  for  plantations,  mines, 
stores  and  bazaars.  Address  box  A36,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA — Party  desires  con- 
nection with  reliable  American  firm  who 
manufacturers  goods  which  can  be  sold  by 
mail.  Something  which  appeals  to  country 
people  preferred.  Address  Box  C.  Pan 
Pacific. 

AUSTRALIA — Firm  in  Australia  desires  to 
represent  American  Manufacturers  of  all 
lines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For 
full  particulars  apply  Box  D,  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — W.  J.  Yerby,  the  American  consul 
at  Dakar,  Senegal.  French  West  Africa,  de- 
sires catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  the  following  articles: 
Iron  pots,  iron  bars  and  rods,  locks,  cut- 
lasses, and  percales  and  other  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  the  tropics,  shirts,  etc. 

A  FIRM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  Importers  and 
Merchandise  Brokers  wishes  to  connect 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exporter.^ 
of    hides,    skins,    mutton,    beef    and    tallow. 


butter,  onions  and  fruit.  Prepared  to 
handle  either  on  Brokerage  basis  or  pur- 
chase  outright.     Address   Box   M-5. 

CHICAGO — Firm  desires  to  receive  offerings 
of  imports  for  sale  in  that  territory.  Ad- 
dress Box  BM,   Pan  Pacific. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER  desires  agency 
paper  mills.  News,  wrapping,  book,  flats. 
Want  quotations  in  car  load  lots.  Address 
Box  X,   Pan   Pacific. 

JAPANESE  FIRM — American  branch  desires 
connection  with  wholesale  firm  or  manu- 
facturer dealing  in  surgical  instruments. 
Address   Box   Y,    Pan   Pacific. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENT  —  MALACCA  —  Im- 
porter desires  exclusive  agency  for  canned 
milk  and  beverages.  Established  in  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Seremban,  Muar  and  Johare 
Bahru.     Address    Box    A152.    Pan    Pacific. 

INDIA — Bombay  firm  desires  sole  agencies 
for  auto  accessories,   boots  and  shoes,   rub- 

INDIA — A  firm  in  India  Is  interested  in  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  office  and 
household  purposes  such  as  adding  ma- 
chines, washers,  cookers,  watches  and  nov- 
elties of  all  sorts.  In  fact  everything  that 
can  be  sold  in  the  mail  order  business. 
Address  Box  I,  Pan  Pacific. 

CHINA — Buyer  for  railway  desires  to  secure 
quotations  for  metals,  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery    supplies.      Address     Box     Z,     Pan 

Pacific. 

YOUNG  LADY  seeks  position  in  Shanghai,  as 
private  secretary.  Has  executive  ability, 
competent  stenographer:  could  take  charge 
of  advertising  for  large  firm.  Address 
Box  F.   Pan  Pacific. 


ADVERTISER  desires  connection  with  ex- 
porting and  importing  firm.  Will  go  to 
Orient.     Address   Box   B,   Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  now  located  in  San  Francisco 
desires  to  locate  with  Importing  and  ex- 
porting firm  seeking  connections  in  Aus- 
tralia. Is  well  posted  on  tariffs,  industrial 
and  factory  laws  of  that  country.  Address 
Box  A48,   Pan   Pacific. 

ber  goods,  iron  and  steel  commoditiee, 
novelties,  etc.  Address  Box  A50,  Pan 
Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA  —  Large  chemical 
manufacturer  desires  connections  in  India, 
China,  Siam  and  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
dress  Box  A45.    Pan   Pacific. 

AUSTRALIAN  concern  exporting  a  line  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  desires  agency  for 
American  products;  willing  to  reciprocate. 
Agencies  already  established  throughout 
English  Colonies.  Canada,  also  China,  Japan 
and  India.     Address  Box  A195,   Pan   Pacific. 

POSITIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  in  deferred  draft  classification, 
desires  position  with  large  export  and  im- 
port firm  as  assistant  salesmanager;  also 
experienced  in  advertising  trade  survey, 
catalogue  arrangement  and  correspon- 
dence. Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Club. 
Address  Box   H,   Fan  Pacific. 

POSITIONS     OPEN 

WANTED  by  an  exporting  firm,  a  young 
man  assistant  in  a  department  handling 
chemicals  and  dry  colors  for  export  and 
domestic  trade.  Reply  in  own  handwrit- 
ing, stating  age,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address   Box   DIO,    Pan   Pacific. 
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I  Ocean   Brokerage   Co.     Ocean  Warehouse  Co.  | 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  BROKERS 


U.  S.  BONDED  STORAGE 


Import  and  Export  Freight  Forwarders  Weighing,  Marking,  Sampling,  Reconditioning, 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Distributing,  Consolidating 

Head  Offices:  762  Stuart  Building.  Seattle,  Washington  Branch  Offices:   1216  National  Realty  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

•■Service  First"  W.  R.  COLBY,  Jr.,  President  "Sen.ice  First" 
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MEXICO 

(Conlinued  from  Page  225) 

of  the  country.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment spends  considerable  sums  of 
money  annually  on  the  improvement 
of  all  sanitary  conditions. 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  recent  leg^i-s- 
lation  has  improved  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  obtainable  and  a 
higher  living  wage  having  been  de- 
termined upon,  better  results  in  the 
matter  of  production  may  be  looked 
for.  The  situation  between  Capital 
and  Labor  is  still  strained  but  mov- 
ing towards  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing. The  former  servile  con- 
dition of  the  peon  no  longer  exisits. 

In  view  o  f  t  h  e  foregoing  facts, 
necessarily  briefly  touched  upon,  it 
will  be  clear  that  valuable  intertrade 
and  other  relations  can  be  satisfac- 
torily set  up  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico.  The 
temptation,  however,  t  o  rush  into 
such  relations  without  due  consider- 
ation should  be  guarded  against. 

Before  committing  themselves  to 
any  kind  o  f  policy.  United  States 
firms,  as  well  as  others,  wll  be  well 
advised  to  select  a  tactful  shrewd 
and  reliable  representative,  speaking 
Spanish,  to  proceed  to  Mexico  with  a 
view  to  study  not  only  the  conditions. 


PAGE  &  JONES 

Ship  Brokers 

•  oil 

Steamship  Agents 

Mobile,  Ala. 

U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  "P.XJ ONES" 


ALL     LKADINC     CODES     HSKD 
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but  the  manners,  customs  and  tem- 
perament of  the  people.  He  should 
not  confine  himself  to  any  particular 
area  but  obtain  a  good  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  countr>^  and  its  pos- 
sibilities and  this  cannot  be  done 
under  four  to  six  months. 

On  his  return  he  should  make  a  full 
report  and  even  then  there  will  be 
much  left  for  consideration,  such  as 
the  division  of  the  country  into  zones 
or  regions  of  practical  activit.v,  the 
location  of  inland  and  coastal  agencies 
and  many  other  such  details. 

That  there  is  an  undoubted  possi- 
bility for  a  valuable  export  and  im- 
port trade  for  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  cannot  be  denied  and  more 
especially  is  this  applicable  to  Cali- 
fornia b  y  reason  o  f  her  favorable 
geographic  position  and  transport 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  sentimental 
desire  of  some  Mexicans  to  trade  with 
a  former  Spanish  possession.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  i  f 
Americans  are  determined  to  meet 
their  neighbors  halfway,  as  it  were, 
and  both  decide  to  play  the  game  to- 
wards one  another,  a  better  and 
gradually    increasing    understanding 


P  a  V     Pacific 

will  result,  of  mutual  advantage  to 
both  countries. 

For  myself  as  a  world  wide  traveler. 
I  know  few-  countries  where  a  gi-eater 
desire  exists  for  trading  or  where 
such  warm  hospitality  will  be  ex- 
tended t  o  well-intentioned  visitors. 
To  know  the  Mexican,  proper,  with  all 
his  aspirations,  together  with  the  dif- 
ficulties all  around  him,  is  but  a  step 
towards  the  realization  of  the  many 
lovable  qualities  inherent  in  him. 
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!  Victor  Patron ' 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FR.4NCISC0         112  Market  Street 
M.^ZATL-VN,  MEXICO        P.  O.  Box  115 

CABLE:  -  PATRON  ■ 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
-  ENGINES  -  WAGONS  - 


EXPORT   ORDERS 

A    SPECL\LTY 
Immediate  Deliveries 

and 

Prompt    Shipments 

All  Shipments  Made  F.  O.  B. 

Los    Angeles   or   San    Franci.sco 
250   Page   Catalogue   and   Price 
List  on  Application 
I  Cable  Address  "ArnotI"  Los  Angeles 


A, 


Code  A.  B.  C.  .nil  Edition 


-LARGEST  STOCK  IN  JOUTHWEJT - 

IIZ  118  50.LOS  ANGELET5T.  tOS  ANGELES 


ii*.'iniiiTmr'«'jciif3Bii 
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Branches  &    Agencies 

Yokohama 
Kobe 

Vladivostok 
Tsing   Tau 

Shani^hai 

Saigon 

Colombo 

Sin^aporf 

Soerabaya 

Manila 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 
IMPORTERS   and  EXPORTERS 
FORWARDERS  and  COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'   REPRESENTATIVES 

—  Expoitrs  — 


Cable    Address    "INTRACO"  f 

Codes.  I 

Bentley's  | 

W.  U.  I 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  | 

Import     products    of    all  | 

countries    where    we  | 

are  located.  I 


Iron  and  Steel.  .Machinery.  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  .\ulomobilc 

Accessories,  Paints.  Tractors,  Typewriters.  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and 

Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Goods. 

We  will  purchase  for  foreig-n  merchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.     Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited 

Head  Offices,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A 
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KAAS-HOPKINS.CO. 

PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS 


(  able  Aid  t-M  CLMMF(  O 
Lieber's.  BeDtley'a,  A.  B.  C. 
Sth  Edition,  Western  Union 


Pa  en    Company 
Eitablinhed  1873 


The 


I     Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


I  PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable     Parchment,    Glassine,  i 

i  (Parchmyn),  Parcunroid,  -^ 

I  CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins;  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain  | 

I  or  Decorated;  Toilet.  | 

I  WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed.  | 

I  GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,    etc.        White,    Colors,  | 

I  Embossed,  Novelties.  | 

I  PHOTOGRAPHIC   COVER  PAPERS   and   Mount   Board.  | 

I  WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers,  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers,  | 

I  We  Solicit  Export  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.      Samples  and  Quo-  | 

I  lations  Promptly  Furnished  on  Request  i 

TiHiiiiilniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiaiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


i     Commission 


Merchants 
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DAVIS  BROS.  INC. 

"  Manufacturers,  Selling  Agents 

-_  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

I  "HEADLIGHT"  Overalls.  Khaki  Pants 

I  One  Piece  Overalls 

=  "Headlighi"  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco 

I  '-RACINE'"  Shirts,  Flannel,  Work  and  Negligee 
I  "  BRIGHTON  CARLSBAD  "  Nightwear. 

I  Men's,  Ladies',  Children's 

I  "BRADLEY"  Sweaters.      Men's,  Ladies',  Cliildren's 

I  Mill  Lines  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Work  Gloves 

I    22-30  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

I     Foreign  Dept:     Cable  DABROS 

^liiii{ini;ili!)llilitllilllimiiillllllllllllllilllliiiiiiliiilljiiiiillliitjilllliliiiliillllllliiiiililillilllillilillllllliiiiiillliillllliiiliiuililiiiu!imiuiiliiiiuiiijauiiui:i!iiii!n 

^llllllllllllllllllllt t I.hiiiililii 11 1[|<::' mm [ m imfim illlllimiNritlllliriillllltlllltlimiKllltlllllllllinimmillMlllllllllllinimilllllg 

I PURNELL  &  PAGET  I 

I  ARCHITECTS    and  | 

I  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  I 


Chas.  S.  Paget,  AS.  M.  AM.  S.  C.  E. 

Investigations — Inspections 

Reports  and  Valuations 

Design  and  Supervision  of  Construction 

for  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings 
Power  Plants 
Difficult  Foundations 
Bridges  and  Steel  Structures 
Wharf  and  Dock  Construction 
River  and  Harbor  Works 
Investigation  and  Development  of 

Mining  Properties. 


I  Importers — Exporters 

I  HAAS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES    C4L 

§  Correspundcnce  Solicited  and  Conducted  in  All  Language, 

^iiiiiniwiiiiim ii»iniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii:iiii iiniiinjiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiinifujiiiiimui 

gniiii" » iniiniiniiiiiNiiiiitiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii wn iim iini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

I       Investments   in   Hawaii 

I  Pay  Dividends 

I      The  First  Trust  Company,  Ltd. 

I  Hilo,  Hawaii,  T,  H. 

I  May  be  trusted  to  answer  inquiries 

I  promptly  and  frankly 

■  STOCKS  —  BONDS  —  RE  \LTY 

General  Insurance 

.iimmimilliilliiiiiiaimm 

BRADY   &  COMPANY 


i       I'lTtiliz.  r.  Oil*.  Slctl.    Luit.l.ir 


,VM/   i.«nT\lISSI(l\.      Imporlrre    an.l     L^porlcrs    Salmon 
■lJ-5i<.rj    L.  C.  ^M1T1I    BLDG,  Seattle.  Wash..  U.  S.  A. 


riiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiitin        iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii tiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiimii niiiitiiin imii.^ 

i"i> iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiKiiiiiii iiiiiii[ii!iiiiiii:iiii!imiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiii!i!iiifiiiit iiiiiiiiiinimmiiiiiiiii iiiiit!iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiirMiii)ii(!v 

I  Immediate  Delivery 

I  From  Stock 


.iiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiip 


Iron 
Bolts 
Chain 
Axes 


Steel 
Nuts 
Waste 
Sav^s 


Established  in  China  16  Years. 


OFFICES: 

Missions  Building,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China 
Paak  Hok  Tung-Canton,  Swatow,  China 
American  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telegraphic    Address   "PANEL"    Western     Union     Code, 
A.B.C.  Sth  Edition 


~>iiiiiiiii)iiiii!iiiiiilillliliiiiiitiiuilllllllillliiliiiillllitlllililliltliiitiiillitili[i]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;tijiiiiiiiiiijtiiiiiiiii 


Belting        Pulleys  J 
Logging  Tools 

Mill  and  Mine  Supply  Co.  | 


Cable  Address  'Wlilesmiue"' 


Seattle,    U.  S.  J. 


it'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirin; 


.iiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 


lilllllllt'lltlllllllllllllllilliltlllllllllllllk^ 
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ff[iii«^imT.nn.-a^^n^;|lwmw.Mlli 


Pacific    American    Trading    Co.  | 

112   Market  St.,  San   FrsDcisco  | 

Braacb  Offices,  Soerabaia,  Java,  D.  E.  I.;    Sbid-  | 

zuoka,  Japan.       Bank    References    Excban£cd.  i 

IMPORTS—  I 

Tea,  Coffees,  Spices,  Copra,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Kapok,  Beans,  i 

Peanuts,  Walnuts,   .-Vustralian,  Copal  and   Damar  Gums,  i 

Cocoanut  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Egg  Yolk  and  Albumen.  | 

EXPORTS—  I 

Hardware,  Machinery,  Tools,  Metals  and  Metal  Products,  | 

Chemicals,  Drugs.  Medical  Goods,  Saccharin,  Dye  Stuffs;  | 

Household  Supplies;  Builders'  and  .Mill  Supplies;   .Motor  | 

Vehicles    and    Supplies;    Paper    Stock,    Stationery    and  | 

Office  Supplies;  Dry  Goods,  Hosiery,  Textiles;  Groceries,  § 

Canned  Koods,  Provisions,  Paints,  Oil  Leather,  California  | 

Beverages.  i 

Cable  Address,  "Energy."     All  Codes.  I 


Cambria   Spring   Company 

Incorp^tratrd 


NX  heels  anj  Rims  Spring    Bumpers 

.\uto  and  Truck  Springs 

Gardner  Loop  Truss  for  Fords 


Code  Western  Union 

LOS   ANGELKS.  CALIFORNIA 


Office,  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factorv,  913-921  Santee  Street 


Established  1862 
Cable  Address:     "HAMMER" 

CODES: 

Western  Union.  A.  B.  C. 

5th  Edition,  Bentleys 

Hammer   &   Co. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Handlers  of  American  Products 
and   Manufacturers 

Offices: 

310  CLAY  STREET 

Corner  Front  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Import  Specialties: 
Rice,  Beans,  Peas,  Walnuts,  Peanuts,  Vegetable  and  Fish 
Oils,  Coffee,  Copra,  Kapoc,  Spices,  Hemp,  Rubber,  Tapioca, 
General   Produce. 

Exporters  of: 

Grain,  Beans,  Hops,  Dried  Fruits,  Canned  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Canned  Sardines,  Canned  Vegetables,  Provisions, 
General    Produce,    Beverages,    Lumber,    Paper,    etc.     Sole 
Packers  "Eagle"  Brand  Apples,  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Correspondence    Solicited 
Cif.  Prices  a  Specialty 


iiuiiijiiiiiiiiiiaiiaioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiituiji 


A.  J.  ^  J.  R.  COOK 

LEATHEK 

Sole,  Calf  Skins,  Glazed  Kid,  Patent  and  ••"■"  -•"» 

Upholstery  Leather,  Etc. 

C&b'c  Addrcj,     "  Cookbfo."  S»n  Francisco 

743  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


iNimtimmiiiiiiiiuuiimiiii^ 


Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  j 

IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC  | 

Beans,  Peas,  Seeds.  Oils,  Etc.  | 

Write  (or  Quoution,  § 

209-211  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  | 


I  Puget  Sound   Tug  Boat   Company 


Incorporated  1S91 


Washington's  Pioneer  Towing 


Company 


Cable  Address:  TUG 


i    SEATTLE 


silimiimiituiiiininnuiiiii'iiniiiimmmnitiuinimiinmiiiiiiiiiitimiiEiimimimiiiitmiiimi 


WASHINGTON 


g|uiimitmiTlimiiiiiiii;ii!iaitiiiiir:i;u!iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiijiiiiin!:ii:iiftiii'i:i 

1       Melropoliluo  Baok 

=       Marinr  Bank  aod  Tnul  Co. 


Cabl*  Address: 

RE.NCO 

CtxU-:     A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  L'.  T. 

Brdford  McNeil 


H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc. 

Export  -   Import  -  Commission 


I, 


I  205-206  Metropoiiian  Bank    Building 

=      Freight  Forwarder*  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  CorrMpondcDce  Solicited 

Puitii[iiiiiiunuiiini;iiaiiiiiiininiiiiniiiu;iiuiiuiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiuai:iiiiiiii!iuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiuiiuihuiiiini>!i{i.;iiiiuuij'ui^uiii^ 


Interstate  Pattern  Works 

MAKERS   OF   PATTERNS 

for  all  kinds  of 

METAL   CASTINGS 

Quotations  on  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  Furnished  on  Application 
Fool  of  13lh  St.  Vancouver,  Wash.  Phone  241 

,4ummtiiii]nuiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimniiii[ii]iiiiuntiiiiiti!iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimn^ 


puuimiiuummimiiiiiitiiiimnnitimimniiitnttimnmMiriiiuinttnatiiiiiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiim 


Publicity  in  Hawaii 


Is  the  first  item  on  the  program  of 
an  aggressive  business 
campaign  radiating  from  Honolulu, 
the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGNS 
use  the 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

(Hawaii's  Greatest  Newspaper) 


niitmtiiiiininiiiiiiiiiniiniMiiuaiiiiiri/ 


I 


April,     1  n  1  fl 
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Monarch 

of  the 

Oaks 
Sole  Leather 


THE  STANDARD 

===  or  = 

GOOD  LEATHER 


Tanned   from  Packer  Hides 
with  California  Oak  Bark 

/(    ivitl  wear  better  and 

turn  water  better  than 

any  other  leather. 


Sides 
Bellies 


Baeks 
Shoulders 


Bends 
Heads 


KfliyLMMlls'liS  %  ^ 


N'-'w  York 


TANNERS 

S.in  Franrisco 


Chicago 


iitiiilliiiiliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiHiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiKiii 

Cable  Address    -DILL" 

K 

Watch  for  this  Trade-Mark 


Steel  Products 
Acids 
Caustic  Soda 


EXPORTERS  OF 
Chemicals 
Hematinc 
Soda  Ash 


Rosin 


and  Raw  Materials  for  All  Industries 

IMPORTERS  OF 
Fish  Oil  Cocoanut  Oil 

Soya  Bean  Oil  Rape  Seed  Oil 

Hides  Beans 

Coffee  Copra 

Rattans  Etc. 


DILL  CROSETT,  Inc. 


235  Pine  Street  San  F 

Branch  Offices 

128  William  Street  New  York 

328  Sannomiya-Cho,  1  Chome     Kobe  Japan 

Union  Bank  Chambers         Sydney,  Australia 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 


Planting  the 
Flag  of  the 
Admiral   Line 
in  the  Orient 


Dye  Stuff 

Barytes 

Phenol 


Castor  Oil 
Tallow 
Peanuts 
Silks 


Trans-Pacific  Freight  and  | 

Passenger  Service  | 

Z                  Sailing  from  Seattle  at  Regular  Intervals  | 

:               THE  ADMIRAL  LINE  | 

I                                      PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.  | 

~                                                     Fifth  Floor  L,  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash.  f 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco                8  Bridge  St.,  New  York  ^ 

—                   Maaila,  Philippine  Islands             Hong  Kong,  China               Vladivostok,  Siberia  ^ 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;i!ii;iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniitiiiiiiiiii;niiiiiiniiiiitiimi^ 
l_  t[iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiini][iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiii{iii{i[iiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiir 

I  I  SEATTLE  FAR  EAST  TRADING  I 

I   I                  COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

I    I                    Import — Export  Merchants  | 
I     I    Head  Office,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash .,  U .  S.  A    | 

i       1                                                     Branch  Offices:  i 

I      I            SHANGHAI,  6  Jinkee  Road                           HONGKONG  | 

I      I                                 KOBE,  23  Sakae  Machi,  6  Chome  | 

I      I                                  TOKIO.  4  Nakadoro  Marunouchi  | 

i       i                                               Cable  Addresses:  i 

I      I     SEATTLE,  "Safetco"  SHANGHAI,  "Safetco"      | 

I      I                    HONGKONG,  "Safetco"         KOBE,  "  Kelley"  | 

I      I                                              TOKIO,  "Safetco"  | 


rancisco    i 


EXPORT   SPECIALTIES 

Iron,   Woodworking  and  Textile   Machinery. 
Iron,  Steel,  Pipe,  Plates,  Bars,  Sheets,  Rail- 
way Supplies,  Rails,  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Etc.  Wire  Nails,  Paints,  Varnishes. 

Glass,    Sanitary    Ware,    Plumbing    Fixtures, 

Hardware,  Tools,  Chemicals, 

Electric  Meters 


Correspondence  Solicited 
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T^eBUILDlNG  RLVILW 


rORHCRLY 
PUPI.ISHCD   AS 


T^^EARd^ITEcT 


The  purpose  of  ts-bi'Ildinc  mmw  Is  to  promote, 
illustrate  and  describe  activities  of  the  entire 
Buildini;  Industries.  specializinR  on  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  including  Text  and  Plate  section 
on  Architecture.  Home  IJuildins;.  (;ardening. 
Engineering.  Contracting.  .Manufacturing.  Ma- 
terial Dealer.  Rural  Building.  Interior  Deco- 
ration. Real  Estate  Loans  and  Insurance.  De- 
partments conducted  hy  an  able  Editorial  staff. 

If  interested  in  Buildings  of  any  kind  you  will 
find    v-[h.:ld;\cm.iw   of   valuable  service. 

Published   .Monthly;  Subscription 

§2.00  Per  Year 

Foreign  S2..i0  Per  Year 

Payable  in  Advance 

Size  of  Type  Page  7''4xlO'/4   Inches 

We   Operate   Our   Own   Complete   Printing 
Linotyping    and    Phcto    Engraving    Plants 

^^AKCHITLCT  ?KU5 

PUBLISHERS 
245  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAM  FRANOSCO 


I  Pacific  Coast 

I  United    States   of   America 

f      Buyers'  Headquarters 


The  100%   Club 


Arcade  Floor 


Monadnock  Bldg. 


Of  All  KioJs  For 

Mines  and  Mills 

Machine  Shops 
Garages 
Boiler  Shops 

Forge  Shops 

Power  Plants 
Shipyards 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Engine  Builders 
Saw  Mills 

Planing  Mills 

Contractors 


San  Francisco    | 


=      language. 


Send  for  ihe  Complele  Story 

WM.  E.  HAGUE.  Sec.-Treas, 


An  extensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  is  maintained   for  the  benefit  of  s 

buyers,  where  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  arc  displayed'  ^ 

THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED  | 

To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The  Club.      An  informaiion  bureau  is 

maintained      All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers.  2. 

The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading   manufaciurers  and  i 

merchants.      Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods  i 

and  ability  to  render  SERVICE  to  the  buying  public.       All  are  leaders  in  i 

their  line.  i 

We  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  all   charge  or  obligaiion.  | 

Business   connections    established.      Correspondence    invited    in    any    foreign  ^ 


Standard  Products  Co.  ^ 

Asiatic — Import  and  Export 
Head  Office,  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 


Shanghai 
Singapore 
Manila 
Yokohama 


EXPORTERS,  of  all  American  products,  especially  Iron 
and  Steel  Products,  Machinery,  Black  and  Galvanized 
Pipe,  either  American  or  English  Thread,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, Cutlery,  Sanitary  Fixtures,  Railway  Supplies, 
Asbestos,  Leather  Belting,  Explosives,  Imitation 
Leather,  Automobile  Trucks,  Tractors,  Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Chain,  Plate  and  Window  Glass,   Fabrikoid. 

IMPORTERS,  Raw  Materials  from  Asia,  Camel's  Hair, 
Animal  Hair,  Bristles,  Furs,  Hides  and  Skins,  Human 
Hair,  Egg  Products,  Nuts,  Oils,  Etc. 


Code  Word  "PERKINS."     All  Codes  Used. 


References,  First  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Italy,  Dun's 
or  Bradstreet's,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


A  p  r  i  I  ,     1  U  1  9 
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PAN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

618  Mission  Sireer 
SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Date 


Enclosed  please  find  $_ 


for 


for  "PAN   PACIFIC.  "  beginning  with  the  issue  of_ 
Mail  to 

Name 


Address_ 


_I9I_ 


_subscripIions 
191 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  PEP.  YEAP,  (12  ISSUES).  $3.00  GOLD 
2"^  CEN"^S  PEP.  COPY 


AT  THE   PARADISL   OF    IHL   PACIFIC 

(Which  Means  Hawaii  tvith\ 
Honolulu     as     Its  ^Capital/ 

Is  Published  Every-  Dav  in  the  Year 

THE  ADVERTISER 

HAWAMS  OLDEST   AND  LEADING    NEWSPAPER 

Established  in    c56 

II  you  want  lo  know  anyihing  abnui  Hawaii  you  will  rind  it  in  The  Advertiser.     At  ihe  same 

lime  you  will  get  the  world's  news  epitomized.     Prominent  mainland  visitors  pronounce 

The  Advertiser  plant  a  marvel  ol  completeness  and  modernity. 

By  the  HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Publishers  ol 
THE  GAZETTE  Isemi-M  eekivl  THE   KUOKOA  (vernacular) 

a-iJTHE  FORESTER   AND  AGRICULTURIST  (monthly  magazine) 

Book  aod  Job  Printers  Photo-Engravers  Book  Binders 


No  h     g   00     n  ' 


00   a  ee 


ou     ac     t  es 


LCO^OMY"' 


SPLLD'" 

PATENTED 


Ship  Plate  Tightener 

A  NEW  INVENTION 


EFUCIENCY'" 


Portable *^2  inches  over  all — 

weighs  but  58  pounds 

EASILY  operated  by  one  man  and  helper.  Does 
work  lormerly  requiiinR  30  MEN:  TAKES  all 
spring  out  ol  the  plates  by  iis  immense  pres 
sure — a  factor  unobtainable  by  hand-pressure. 


20  Ton  Pressure 

BY  THE  STROKE 

OF 

THE  HAND 


THIS  IS  HOW 


The  McBride  Hydraulic        p 


Plate  Tightener 

SPEEDS  UP  SHIPBUILDING  IN 
SEATTLE  YARDS 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

Shipbuilders  Machinery  Co.,  in 

201-2   Maynard   Building 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTERS 


MAKLFACTilRERS  OF 


No.  2  Exerts — 20  Ion  pressure 
No.  3  Exerts— oO  ton  pressure 


SKINNER  &  EDDY  CORPORATION 

Scarphing  Machine 

Angle  Bevelling  and   Portable    Countersinking 

Motor  Driven  Machines 


^iiiiiii'iiiiii'iiii' iiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiihihii.miiii iii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiili)iiiiiiiililliiuiiiiiii;:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiittiiiiiiinlillll 

since  the  war,  being  valued  at  $25,- 
210,333  out  of  a  total  of  $92,516,274 
in  1917.  as  compared  with  $11,476,- 
726  in  1915  and  $16,878,459  in  1916. 
The  products  of  Uruguay  differ  from 
those  of  other  South  American 
countries  i  n  that  three-fourths  of 
them  are  derived  from  the  stock-rais- 
ing industry. 


URUGUAYAN  TRADE  WITH 
UNITED  STATES 

Before  the  war  imports  of  Ameri- 
can merchandise  into  Uruguay  were 
valued  at  $5,453,157,  or  12.17  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  that 
country.  In  1915  the  value  had  in- 
creased to  $7,270,986,  or  20.79  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  in  1916  to  $8,905,- 


517,  or  25.24  per  cent,  and  in  1917  to 
$10, .585,826,  or  28.45  per  cent.  Im- 
port.? from  England  during  the  same 
period  decreased  from  27.15  to  15.64 
per  cent  of  the  total  Uruguayan  im- 
ports, and  those  from  Germany  fell 
from  17  to  0.78  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Uruguayan  exports  to  the  United 
States   also   show   a   large    increase 


|iiiiiiiiiiiLiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiintiniintiiniiitiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^ 

I   P.  J.  SE ALE  &  COMPANY 

I  — Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


iliiiiiitiiiiiiiilmliiiiiiiiiiiil 


485   California   Street 

San  Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


■'" '""" "I"'""""""" «iu Ill iliiiliiiii mil I I iiiiiniiiiiiiiniiii II mill! immiimiimii imimiiiiimnmmiiimmini in miiiiii imimiii i mimmiiimmimimimiiimi ii mtiiimi mmm i i wiimiimimimiimimiiiti iimiiiimiiiiimimiiiir 
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Paul  R.  Ruben  &  Co. 

Head  Office  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTERS  —  EXPORTERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AGENTS 

PURCHASING  AGENTS 


WE  are  now  encaged  by  a  preat  many  of  our  largest 
Corporations  to  promote  their  Foreign  trade.  Our 
specialized  service  consumates  sound  business  re- 
lations with  the  World's  leading  merchants.  We  open  to 
you  new  channels  of  International  trade  and  our  a;;ents  co- 
operate efTeclively  in  creating  a  permanent  demand  for  your 
products.  We  invite  correspondence  with  American  manu- 
facturers also  Foreign  traders  seeking  a  market  for  their 
raw   and   manufactured    products. 

PAUL  R.  RUBEN  &  CO. 

Reference:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank.  San 
Francisco.     Cable   Address:   Paulrubc.     All   Codes 
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SHOES| 

;,\       Rubbers        Tennis  | 

Wholesale 

All  Kinds 
All  Styles 

ROGERS 

SHOE  CO. 

l3SBu*hSL.San  Francifrtt 
119  Lincoln  Sl.  Jioilon 
"DenU«*y  Code  n»cd" 
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T  F  A  TLJT7T)  M  shoes,  bags 

Lj£jI\  1  nil/ J\   SUITCASES,  ETC. 

e 

9 


d  [O 


A 


T 


I  Box  Calf,  \\'illo«   Calf,  Tan  Box,   Patent  Leather,   Roval  Calf   Vici 
I  Kid  C Black  Colors)  Sole  Leather 

I  Machineryt  Nails,  Eyelets,  Inks,  Shoemakers'  Supplies  of  All 
I  Kinds.     Elastic  Webbing 

I  WMieru  Union  Code  A.  B.  C.  5tb  Edilioo  Improved  Cable  Addrrt.,  *  DoIUver  " 


I  Dolliver  &  Bro 
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1868— Fifty  Yean  of  ScTvice-191B 

619-21  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


GLASSWARE! 

{For  Table  and  Sideboard) 

Dinner  Services 
Vitrified  Hotel  China 

The  three  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS  in  the  w.irl.l 
Direct  from  Factory  to  Dealer 

1 1  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  TODAY,  Corres- 
pondence in  any  language.) 

Factories:         Fostoria  Glass  Company 

Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company 
Buffalo  Pottery 

Cable  Address:     "IIE.\STAND" 

B.  F.  HEASTAND 

618  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Murry  Jacobs 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Company 

I  DIRECT  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  IRON    and    STEEL    PRODUCTS 

I  SEATTLE       SAN  FRANCISCO       PORTLAND 
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ISOO 


Sardines 


F.  E.  Booth  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

Importers 


AND- 


Exporters 


Crescent  Brand  Food  Products 


Head  Office 

110  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES. 

Seattle 

Peru 

Costa  Rica 

I'anama 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

New  Orleans 

Salvador 

Chile 

Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  (INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Iiu 
Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments   from   Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 
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V'i   "SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and   Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Fenezuela  "  "  Ecuador  '         * '  Colombia 


Manila— East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

INDIA  I /,/ Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly   Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Colusa ' '  '^ Santa  Cruz 


Panama  Service 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

'  *  Newport "    "  Peru  "    "  City  of  Para ' '    '  'San  Jose ' '   '  'San  Juan ' ' 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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